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KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH 


AN APPRECIATION 


Tae month of May of this year will have a mournful memory for 
millions. In the closing days of April King Edward the Seventh 
returned from Biarritz. The people were contented to believe 
that he returned invigorated and refreshed by his stay abroad. On 
the 1st of May he was.at Sandringham inspecting some altera- 
tions and improvements made in his much-loved country home. 

That day week the xnurches were draped in black ; the gay colours 
of May vanished fkab]l‘the streets ; the people went about in mourn- 
ing dress; voices vere lowered; vehicles were driven slowly and 
softly past Buckingham Palace, where the Royal Standard, which 
for a week had floated bravely, was half-mast high ; for on Satur- 
day, the 7th of May, it was known in every part of the world that - 
King Edward the Seventh was dead. : 

_. The news was received with startled and profound emotion. 
The loss had come upon the majority of the King’s subjects with — 
bewildering suddenness ; for, though he ascended the Throne com- 
paratively late in life, there had been no Sign of What is commonly 
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called failing health : the probabilities pointed to a longer reign 
than the nine short years which had passed since his accession. 
But in the midst of the regular activities of his Royal office, and 
at a time when all eyes looked to him as the one person in whose 
hand was the solution of pressing difficulties, the end came, and 
the Empire was plunged in deep and dismayed grief. 

Their first thoughts went out to the gracious lady, who the 
first day she set foot upon our shores had awakened their admiring 
welcome, and who, by virtue of her charm of manner and sim ple 
goodness, had won their trust and their love. Their sympathy, 
their prayers, and their solicitude were for the widowed Queen. 
But to measure fully the national loss was in the early days of 
sorrow impossible. Any estimate of the meaning of the sad event 
was impossible. 

After the first shock the leading minds of the country—the 
statesmen, the writers, the teachers—sought to measure the 
national loss, and the general harmony of opinion which was ex- 
pressed seems to attest the correctness of the conclusion which had 
been reached by so many independent minds. What was said 
was accepted as true : the-eulogiums on the late King caused much 
emotion, but no surprise. And this fact is the most surprising 
fact of all connected with the King’s death ; for the mourning and 
appreciate words which summed up the value of the reign 
described the late King’s influence and power in a way which 
would have seemed extravagant and impossible in 1901. 

Ten years ago, while Queen Victoria still lived—nine years 
ago, when the King was commencing his reign—-few could have 
anticipated the high reputation and widespread renown which 
these days of mourning prove King Edward to have won. He 
was a well-known and popular figure in England and throughout 


Europe, and, as far as acquaintance with his character and talents — 


went, some forecast of his reign might have been attempted by 
those who had watched his career; but not the most courageous 
or sanguine of his friends and admirers could have dreamed that, 


- within little more than nine years, his death would evoke such an 


= others should enjoy life also. 
3: is vasit mother’s life, he had discharged with that grace and 


unbroken consensus of eulogy and such wi ead testimony to 


his work and worth as a King. He was th as he always has 


been, a popular favourite—a country gentleman, alive to agricul- 


tural interests and alert to accept and promote every well-tested 


method of improvement, yet he was not a mere farmer-prince, he 


was a keen sportsman and a travelled man, whose figure was 


familiar in the health and pleasure resorts of Europe—and who 
possessed in a high degree the joie de vivre and a warm wish that 
‘It is true that, in the later years of 


bonhomie which were peculiarly his own some of what may be 
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called the ornamental functions of royalty; but none of these 
duties were adequate tests of kingly capacity. Everyone knew 
when he ascended the throne that the new Sovereign was a kindly ` 
man, possessed of gracious manners, quick perception, and native 
dignity ; but few, if any, would have ventured to predict that his 
life would close among tributes to the wide and effective influence 
of his reign. 
` Let anyone go back in memory ; let him forget for a moment 
the record of fe last nine years; and then let him read the eulo- 
giums of to-day, and he will realise how far they go beyond any- 
thing that could have been imagined at the commencement of 
| ~ King Edward’s reign. Let us take, first, the public utterances 
of our responsible leaders in the Houses of Parliament. 
Lord Crewe spoke as follows : ‘ We look back at these last nine 
years with feelings of thankfulness and pride. I think we all 
f recognise that at the time of the late King’s accession the task 
before his Majesty was one of exceptional difficulty. He suc- 
4 ceeded at a comparatively advanced age to the great Queen who 
had become in her lifetime almost a legendary figure, and whose 
person seemed to be, as it were, part of the British Constitution 
itself. Whatever King Edward’s reign might be, it could not be 
the same as that of Queen Victoria; and now as we cast our 
thoughts backwards we are able sincerely to declare that, though - 
i different, the late reign has not suffered by comparison. The 
] prosperity, the orderly progress of the nation, the strengthening 
| of Imperial ties, and, above all, the maintenance of peace—if 
these be the signs and tests of a great and glorious reign, they are 
fulfilled in that of which we are now lamenting the close.’ 
Lord Lansdowne followed: ‘The nation,’ he said, ‘is abso- 
| lutely unanimous at the present time. We know at this moment 
no distinction of party, race, or religious persuasion. . . . The 
-Empire has lost an illustrious head. . His Majesty hed estas 
lished relations with the chiefs of eine states and with the public 
‘ men of other states which enabled him to bear unostentatiously 
tf and strictly within the limits of the Constitution a distinguished - 
and useful part in international affairs, and , to my mind, amongst 
| the many remarkable attributes of the late King, none was more” 
| remarkable than his power of creating what I can only describe 
as an atmosphere of international goodwill and good feeling—an 
atmosphere the presence of which diminished asperities, if 
asperities were there ; made difficulties easier of solution, if there 


a 


; i; were difficulties; and contributed immensely, if I may use the 
= words of the Address, to the consolidation of peace and concord 
i throughout the world. At this moment I am convinced that there 
ii is not a Chanceilerie in Europe which does not recognise that by 
my F- = the Aleca of Kingi Edward the Seventh a great international force 
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has been removed from the public affairs of Europe—a force 
which always operated to the public good, and which I think we 
are justified in believing will not cease entirely to operate now 
he has left us.’ 

Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons, said: ‘In external 
affairs his powerful personal influence was steadily and zealously 
directed to the avoidance not only of war, but of the causes and 
pretexts for war. He well earned the title by which he will 
always be remembered—the Peacemaker of the world.’ 

Mr. Balfour—after pointing out that ordinary diplomacy is no 
part of the Monarch’s duty—said : ‘ We must not think of him as 
a dexterous diplomatist. He was a great Monarch, and it was 
because he was able naturally, simply through the incommunicable 
gift of personality, to make all feel—to embody to all men—the 
friendly policy of this country, that he was able to do a work in 
the bringing together of nations which has fallen to the lot of few 
men, be they king or be they subject, to accomplish.’ 

Lord Rosebery, a few days later m London, spoke no less 
emphatically : ‘It is not too much to say that our late King—I 
say it in my heart and @nscience—in view of the character and 
the weight that he had established in the Councils of the world, 
in view of the efforts he was constantly making for the promotion 
of peace, in view of the sympathy by which he was enabled to 
knit together nations other than his own, was at the time of his 
death one of the greatest agencies for good existing in the world.’ 

It would be impossible to give even a summary of the public 
eulogies of great personal authorities—all of which were cast in 
the same strain of honest and genuine admiration of the late King’s 
personal force and influence—but three utterances which come 
from more private sources will be of interest. In Egypt the 
sforeign element spoke of the King as the chief of European 
Sovereigns. A responsible French official declared that the death 
of the King would be worse than the death of the President. The 
German Emperor, telegraphing his sympathy to England, said 
that the King was ‘the incarnation of the fine qualities of his 

country. Britain in mourning him mourns herself.’ 

These words of warm appreciation are not the words of careless 
rhetoric. They have been uttered or written by statesmen of tried 
position—possessed of wide experience of men and affairs; they 
have been uttered for the most part in the hearing of those who 
carefully watch every phrase, who are ready to consider and 
criticise the words selected, weighing whether they are adequate, 
and who would resent empty panegyric as strongly as they would 

_ unkindly depreciation. And it is interesting to note what we call 
__ the common denominator in which all agree. We may remove 
_ from our thoughts the obvious and surface features of their appre- 
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ciation. The late King took pleasure 1, tte recreations of hi 
people : he felt also for their sorrows, and ‘he ariet, toga ej 
sufferings alleviated by all that human skilPeoulél_devisetind 
achieve. To this his practical interest in hospitals and the estab- 
lishment of the fund which bears his name amply testify. He 
possessed a ready kindliness. A thousand stories of the late King’s 
quick thoughtfulness will be told throughout the country. One 
which is typical of his prompt sympathy may be cited. At a 
great public function in a large provincial city a lady was present 
whom the King had met perhaps half-a-dozen times before. His 
quick eye noted her in the crowd. He immediately stepped 
forward, and showed how exact and kind his remembrance of her 
was by expressing with genuine solicitude the hope that her 
health was now re-established. But these, pleasing features 
as they are, were not those to which the greatest weight was 
attached. The loss recognised by all was the loss of one whose 
influence was a steadying factor in great matters. This was the 
common denominator of their appreciation. He was one whose 
place and personality made him a force on the side of national 
stability—a force valuable at all times, but more than ever 
valuable in times of national anxiety. 
This is the great feature upon which the wise men of our day 
have been led to dwell.’ 
The Zendavesta speaks of a kingly glory made by Mazda— 
a glory that cannot be forcibly seized. There is such a glory, 
which shows itself in unasserted but real strength ; it is a glory of 
character which cannot be gained by force—either physical or 
intellectual : it can only be won by habitual rectitude in one’s 
calling—by virtue of that simple-minded and loyal devotion to the 
_life-task which is given to each of us. The value of this glory and 
strength is plainly told in the English history of the last eighty 
or ninety years. The predecessors of Queen Victoria had not done 
much to endear the Throne to the people : they lacked the kingly 
glory which is greater than force. It was reserved for a woman, 
into whose girlish hands the sceptre was given, to win by her 
blameless life, by her tender and ready sympathy, by her genuine 
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1 After reading the estimates of King Edward the Seventh’s influence, it is 
interesting to note how well he fulfilled the ideals which were drawn beforehand = 
by Baron Stockmar, the staunch friend and adviser of Queen Victoria. ‘The 
proper duty of the sovereigns in this country is not to take the lead in 
change, but to act as a balance-wheel on the movements of the social bod 
When the whole nation, or a large majority of it, advances, the King sh 
not stand still; but when the movement is too partial, irregular or over-rap: 
royal power may with advantage be interposed to restore the equilibrium. A 
all attainments the, Prince should be trained to freedom of thought and a 
reliance on the inherent power of sound principles, political, moral, and re i 
to sustain themselves and produce practical good when left in posse: i 
field.of development.’ —Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. pp. 184 
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and unselfish industry in national affairs, the affectionate loyalty 
and reverent attachment of the people. 

When King Edward ascended the throne, at an age when all 
that needed to be learned must have been learned beforehand, 
men hoped more than they expected from his reign. But soon to 
the qualities which all knew that he possessed other hopes were 
displayed, and the nation recognised that the sceptre was in the 
hands of a prince possessed not only of attractive but of right 
kingly attributes. His rare sagacity, his unerring tact, his happy 
alluring grace of manner were enough to transform foes into 
friends, and lukewarm friends into staunch champions; but 
beyond all these there was in him that royal rectitude of spirit, 
which never descended to intrigue, never sought, as other 
monarchs have been tempted to do, to create a king’s party; in 
short, he knew that he was a constitutional Sovereign, and he un- 
flinchingly accepted those limitations which often meant the lonely 
endurance of much anxious responsibility ; and, in spite of con- 
ditions which must have made him crave for sympathetic confer- 
ence with old and trusted friends, he went through his task with 
heroic silence and remained chivalrously loyal to his constitutional 
advisers. It is not given to very many to know when and how 
to speak ; it is given to fewer to know when to be silent ; it is given 
to fewer still to keep silence, even when silence is best. But King 
Edward the Seventh was able to do this with such constancy and. 
consistency that it is not too much to say that he was himself a 
martyr to his own ideal of constitutional duty. In this he showed 
that quality which, as Tennyson sang, marked the Prince 
Consort’s character—‘ sublime repression of himself.’ Thus he 
could keep silence, but wherein he could rightly express himself 
he was happy in his utterance : when the needs of others were the 
theme, he could plead warmly and bravely on their behalf. In all 
good causes he sought, and successfully sought, to enlist the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of others. In this the recognised loyalty 
of his nature increased the range of his influence ; and when the 
cause for which he worked was the amity of nations, he was able 
without transgressing the code of diplomatic etiquette to promote 
that spirit of personal friendliness which of itself works against 
international friction. He knew personally the leading men of 
other lands, and he was able, as Lord Lansdowne said, to create 
that ‘atmosphere’ which was favourable to the growth and 
development of friendly international relationships. 

When we ask what was the secret which made the late King 
such a strong national and international power, the answer is to be 
found not in the record of definite actions or conspicuous achieve- 
ments, but in the unconsciously exercised power of his personality. 
This was the power which created the atmosphere of which Lord 
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Lansdowne spoke. It was the effluence of a characteristic per- 
sonality—genuine, loyal, single-minded—which made his influ- 
ence strong. His power was not due to deliberate effort, but for 
that reason it was more effective than any conscious exercise of 
force. For, as love is stronger than logic, because it is the output 
of the whole personality, so is that influence which springs from 
what is the essential being more powerful and more abiding than 
the mere intellectual forces, however brilliant and attractive they 
may be. 

The powers and gifts of the late King were in a great measure 
hidden. As clear water conceals its depths, so his attractive 
manner and unmistakable kindliness concealed the real force 
which lay behind. 

Here I may be forgiven for speaking of two scenes fixed indel- 
ibly upon. my memory. I saw him first nearly sixty years ago in 
Liverpool. It wasa day of cloud and continuous rain ; as we waited 
for the Royal procession the crimson carpet which stretched along 
the pierside and down the sloping bridge leading to the landing- 
stage was drenched and robbed of colour. Once, if not twice, fresh 
strips of carpet were Jaid down. At length we saw the Royal 
visitors; the Queen and Prince Albert passed, but my clearest 
recollection is of the fair boy, about my own age, whose sunny hair 
made a brightness upon the grey scene as he lifted his cap in 
answer to the salutes of the crowd. Even then, boy as I was, 


‘T noticed the native and unaffected grace with which he bore him- 


self. The last time I saw him, he lay with folded hands calm 
and still upon his narrow bed. It was hard to believe that I was 
looking upon the one whose bright untried face I had seen more 
than half a century earlier; for in the hour of death’s carving 
something unrecognised before comes out, and the quiet face and 
noble head I looked upon showed marks and features of force and 
power which in life were sweetly veiled by the brightness of his 
smile and the charm of his manner. 

The final lesson of the King’s reign is the lesson simple and 


continuously true ; it is the value of personality. We are tempted - 


in estimating life to attach wrong values to things; we rate our 
powers of mind too highly; we adorn with fictitious importance 
our theories ; we cling superstitiously to the narrow range of pre- 
judices which we cail our opinions ; meanwhile we forget that the 
total man is more than his views : the aura of his influence widens 
or shrinks not by what he thinks and says, but by what he is : the 
outflow of his personality spreads further than his words and 
flows into other hearts with penetrating power. 

The survey which we have thus briefly made is, from the nature 


of the case, incomplete, but it includes (I venture to thi es 
essential factors of that great problem which is continuously before —_ 
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us in the history of nations. The problem is that of national 
longevity. Tt is the problem which patriot minds will anxiously 
discuss, and especially at a time of crisis. Does a nation, as 
Herder taught, follow like a plant the regular law of birth, growth 
and decline? Are the virtues and vices which it displays merely 
matters of mechanical condition? What place have reason and 
freedom in its destiny? To those who accept the mechanical 
theory of national life—whether in the optimistic form set forth 
by Herder or in the pessimistic form of M. Taine—vice and virtue 
in a nation’s history are mere products, like vitriol or sugar. But 
to those who discriminate between the character of the laws which 
prevail in the physical realm and those which prevail in the realms 
of thought and moral feeling, vice and virtue are related to human 
will and human reason, and cannot be classed as subject to iden- 
tically the same laws which rule the physical world. The 
confusion of thought, which proclaimed the existence of 
natural law in the spiritual world, has wrought a great deal 
of unintentional harm. The reign of law may be, and pro- 
bably is, complete; but it is as needful to ascertain the laws 
of the moral and spiritual world as it is to discover those 
in the material world. And it is a mere indolent assumption to 
suppose that the laws of the world spiritual are identical with those 
that prevail in the physical realm. It is absurd to read human 
history, or national history, as though it were governed by merely 
physical agents, blind forces forming organisations—which we 
call nations or men—in precisely the same fashion as a chemical 
body is formed of a combination of simple elements. The true 
reading of human history is the understanding of the ideas and 
personalities which have mingled inits making. Great ideas have 
animated a family or a tribe : they have found expression in one 
or more great personalities, and the tribe has grown into a nation. 
The great idea of a protecting and governing God, of the possi- - 
bility of a splendid future, enforced by the example, the eloquence, 
and the commanding personality of a great leader like Moses, laid 
the foundations of Israel’s glory. Parallels can be found in the 
story of other peoples. Humanity, broken up into families which 
become nations, learns to follow some great idea—as Israel fol- 
lowed the Shekinah which led to the land of promise. In doing so 
humanity enters upon its splendid struggle against the tyranny 
of mere material forces. Follow the migration of the human race 
from the East to the West, note its long journey from Asia to 
Europe, from India to France, and at each stage you will see 
lessened the fatal power of nature: the influences of race and 
= climate become less despotic. Humanity, once overwhelmed, 
paralysed, enervated before the tremendous forces of nature, 
_ slowly emancipates itself. TF atalistic conceptions become rarer. 
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Nature is better understood. Man becomes aware of his power : 
he realises that nature is his keeper not his tyrant : his ideas widen 
with growing knowledge and with the happy confidence which 
strengthens as his knowledge of the world he inhabits increases. 
The realisation of great ideas is possible if men will put their lives 
at the service of such ideas; but the devotion of the life is the 
essential condition of victory. Man accepts the condition : the hero 
and the martyr become figures in history: they are recognised 
as the men of light and leading, the true benefactors of the race. 
And among such benefactors we may rightly place King Edward 
the Seventh—a great English king among kings, some of whom 
were great indeed. ‘ We have lost a great king, one of the greatest 
in history.’ This sentence from an admirable leader in The Times 
may seem premature in judgment, but there is a sense in which 
even to-day we may recognise its truth. Greatness is not of one 
kind alone. The greatness of conspicuous action is not open to 
all; but there is a greatness which if not dazzling is of abiding 
value. There is a greatness which recognises clearly the limita- 
tions of its activity, which discerns what may be done within the 
limits assigned by Providence. In the final verdict upon men and 
their lives, the judgment will not be according to the public 
splendour of their deeds, but according to the use they have made 
of their gifts within the limit of their legitimate opportunities. 
In other words, it is the character inspiring and directing our 
activities which gives them their true value. 

The King is dead: long live the King! From the past we 
look to the future. The King has died at a moment of national 
anxiety because of recognised national crisis. It is no part of our 
task to touch upon current or party politics ; but I may confess to a 
feeling of deep anxiety, rendered all the deeper because, as it 
seems to me, the sad event of May carries with it a very clear 
warning, and becomes an opportunity for national searching of 
heart. Professor Waldstein, in one of his addresses, told the 
story of a great foreign statesman who, after a discussion on inter- 


national affairs, sadly said: ‘I have been sometimes tempted to - 


ask myself whether the prosperity or continued existence of my 
own nation is really needful or useful to the world.’ Whatever 
answer independent thinkers in different lands may give to such 
a question, one thing is sure—the nation or people which is not 
wanted in the world will perish out of it. The conditions of 


national existence and true national prosperity are simple and 


clear. The peoples of weak character—deficient in moral force, 


destitute of self-reliance and love of truth, neither tenacious of 


freedom nor reverencing justice—quickly fall under the domin: 
tion of stronger peoples. In estimating the secret of Anglo-S: 
power, M. Demolins placed it in the sofren in which 1 Bri 
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lads were trained. In estimating the source of the strength of 
Ancient Rome, another French writer found it in manliness and 
reverence. Byron struck the same note when he wrote of Rome : 


’*Twas self-abasement led the way 
To villain bonds and despots’ sway. 


The old Hebrew taught the same truth when he said: 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ Here, then, at this solemn 
and sad moment of our history, may we not well pause and take 
stock of our national inheritance? If in this great national 
mourning all party lines vanish, if all can stand, as Lord Lans- 
downe said, shoulder to shoulder in this common grief, can we not 
stand together also in the determination that henceforth we will 
sanction no laws, tolerate no fashions, which tend to the weaken- 
ing or demoralisation of national character? If health depends 
upon the quality of the blood, national health and vigour depend 
upon the moral sympathies and ideals which are accepted by a 
people and incorporated into their thoughts and activities. And 
as it is easy to undermine health by adopting a diet which im- 
poverishes or pollutes the blood, so is it easy also through lowered 
ideals, lowered manners and customs, to spread weakness, and 
with it perchance seeds of decay throughout national life. Love 
of sport is good; but it is evil when sport falls into professional 
hands, and the public interest is less in the achievements of the 
field than in the opportunity of some gambling gain. Pleasure 
is national and good ; ‘all work and no play’ is proverbially bad 
for men as well as boys; but a dislike of work, with a feverish 
love of pleasure, soon works disaster : play ceases to be pleasure, 
and discontent follows, and meanwhile the capacity for effective 
and successful work is destroyed. Philanthropists have often 
striven to secure for downtrodden races their rights, but it is a 
sign of national decline when men clamour for their rights and 
speak lightly or seldom of their duties. To be elected for a con- 
stituency, and to be privileged therefore to write ‘M.P.’ after 
his name, may attest, and probably does attest, a man’s personal 
capacity—some energy of will and some measure of judgment ; 
but it does not always carry with it the pledge of undeviating 
rectitude and singleness of purpose. It has been allied with 
flexibility of principle-and flabbiness of character. Parliamentary 
government will suffer, and suffer justly, in public esteem should 
the House of Commons degenerate into an assembly of men 
gathered together to register the wishes or will of that section of 
their constituents which has secured their return. ‘If govern- 
ment were a matter of will upon any side,’ said Mr. Burke to the 
electors of Bristol, ‘ yours, without question, ought to be superior. 
But government and legislation are matters of reason and judg- 
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ment, and not of inclination; and what sort of reason is that in 
which one set of men deliberate and another decide, and where 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who ‘hear the arguments? ‘To deliver an 
opinion is the right of all men : that of constituents is a weighty 
and respectable opinion, which a representative ought always 
most seriously to consider. But authoritative instructions— 
mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and im- 
plicitly to obey, to vote and to argue for, though contrary to the 
clearest conviction of his judgment and conscience—these are 
things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which arise 
from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenour of our 
constitution.’ * It follows from this that to surrender his con- 
viction of what is really right and good for the country to the 
demands of party is, on the part of a member of Parliament, a 
betrayal of trust. I shall never forget the shock I once received 
when a member of Parliament waited upon me one Sunday after- 
noon, and requested me to sign a petition praying the House of 
Lords to reject a certain measure for which he himself had voted 
in the House of Commons. Men who act in this fashion are 
lowering the standard of public morality and promoting so far 
the slow decline of national character and national vigour. 

This national loss has stirred our emotions : the value of these 
feelings of loyal sorrow will only be secured if sentiment is trans- 
lated into action, and the nation which has experienced a common 
grief is henceforth animated by some higher principle of life, and 
resolutely sets itself to revive those ancient virtues which won 
for us our freedom at home and reverence for the British flag 
everywhere abroad. 

One of the London newspapers reported words spoken by some 
people in that marvellous crowd of sorrowful and reverent 
mourners who passed through Westminster Hall to pay their last 
homage to their dead King. One person said “It is beautiful,’ 
another said ‘ It is wonderful,’ a third said ‘I should like to stay 
here and pray.’ The writer of the report made the just comment ` 
that the third speaker expressed most truly the feeling which filled 
the hearts of that vast concourse of British people. If the.spirit 
of this feeling remains with us, if stronger trust in God and a 
more genuine recognition of Him in life and conduct fill the soul 
of the nation, it will do much to raise the tone of popular thought 
and expel what is selfish, and therefore vulgar, among us. The 
best tribute which we can pay our dead King is to resolve an 
earnest and unselfish devotion to the welfare of the Kingdom 
which he loved.and served so well, and, remembering how much 

2 Burke—Speech at the conclusion of the poll at Bristol. Works. Vol. iii. 
pp. 19, 20. Pa 
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“he was able to accomplish for his people by the influence of his 


personality, to turn all endeavours more to the making of noble 
character than to the passing of new laws. Laws may be good 
and useful, but character is a far greater national asset. If 
King Edward’s death can teach us once more this great lesson, 
he will not have died in vain. If from this day forward men of 
upright character, inflexible honesty of purpose, unselfish lives, 
are gathered round the young King to support and encourage him, 
if the lofty and gentle influences of his happy and united home 
life are reflected in the homes of our country, if the passion of 
service expels the spirit of self-seeking, if personal character is 
accepted as the real strength of the nation, then the lessons of 
King Edward’s short but glorious reign will not be wholly thrown 
away. 


W. B. Ripon. 
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THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The executive part of Government... is wisely placed in a single 
hand by the British Constitution for the sake of unanimity, strength, and 
despatch. The King of England is, therefore, not only the chief but 
properly the sole magistrate of the nation ; all others acting by commission 
from and in due subordination to him.—Blackstone. 

Little are they who gaze from without upon long trains of splendid 
equipages rolling towards a palace conscious of the meaning and force that 
live in the forms of a Monarchy, probably the most ancient, and certainly 
the most solid and most revered, in all Europe. The acts, the wishes, the 
example of the Sovereign in this country are a real power. An immense 
reverence and tender affection wait upon the person of the one permanent 
and ever-faithful Guardian of the fundamental conditions of the Constitu- 
tion.—W. E. Gladstone. 


FIVE-AND-FORTY years ago Mr. Walter Bagehot—one of the most 
acute and subtle analysts of the English Constitution—startled 
his contemporaries by enumerating some of the legal powers of 
the Crown; by telling them “what the Queen could do’ without 
consulting Parliament. The passage has become classical, and, 
though familiar to students of our institutions, may be quoted : 


The Queen could disband the Army (by law she cannot engage more 
than a certain number of men) ; she could dismiss all the officers, from the 
General Commanding-in-Chief downwards ; she could dismiss all the sailors, 
too; she could sell off all our ships of war and all our naval stores; she ea 
could make a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin a war for th 
conquest of Brittany. She could make every citizen in the United King 
_ dom, male or female, a peer; she could make every parish in the United 

Kingdom “a ‘university’; she could dismiss most of the Civil servants; 
she could pardon all offenders. In a word, the Queen could by prerog 
upset all the action of civil government within the See 
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stitutional devices, the growth and decay of institutions, had 
affected but little the legal position of the Crown. The legal 
powers of Queen Victoria differed infinitesimally from those of 
Queen Elizabeth ; those which she was to hand on to Edward the 
Seventh were substantially the same as those which Edward 
the Sixth had inherited from Henry the Eighth, or those which 
the death of Edward the First had transferred to Edward the 
Second. 

Within the last few weeks the Sceptre of this realm has once 
more passed from King to King. It is proverbially a moment of 
mingled sadness and jubilation, but of unmixed solemnity. Le 
roi est mort! Vive le roi! At such a moment it is not inappro- 
priate to attempt to resolve the paradox which underlay Bagehot’s 
statement ; to inquire whether his trenchant analysis accurately 
represents the place of the Crown in our modern Constitution, 
and, if so, how far a Monarchy to which such powers can be 
attributed may properly be described as ‘ constitutional.’ This 
inquiry involves a brief historical retrospect. 

-The history of the English Monarchy is generally supposed to 
be divided somewhat sharply but unequally by the Revolution of 
1688. And the popular impression is accurate enough. Down 
to 1688 the Crown was the essential and efficient factor in the 


th ok Constitution. Other factors—economic, intellectual and political 
‘i ___-—of course contributed to the prosperity of one epoch, to the 
adversity of another. But as was the King so were the people. 


An Edward the Third could not avert a catastrophe such as the 
great pestilence of 1349 nor even greatly mitigate its effects. The 
shrewdness of Queen Elizabeth could not ward off from her people 
the suffering inflicted upon them by the flooding of the European 
markets with the product of the silver mines of South America. 
_ Nevertheless, it was true in the main that a good King meant a 
Tosperous and contented people, and that the reign of a bad King 
wai ee by individual suffering and national humiliation. 


_ But it has been less true since 1688 than it was 
t is the first purpose of this paper to explain how — 


the precise change effected in the position — 
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home and abroad as the Parliament may have cause to confide in, without 
which we cannot give his Majesty such supplies for support of his own 
estate, nor such assistance to the Protestant party beyond the sea, as is 
desired. 


So ran the most significant clause of the Grand Ramonstrance, 
the famous document in which Pym placed before his countrymen, 
in November 1641, the case of Parliament against the Crown. 
The employment of | such counsellors . . . as the Parliament 
may have cause to confide in’; it cannot be denied that the 
demand in such general terms was new. ‘True, the doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility had been from time to time asserted. 
William of Wykeham seemed to anticipate later developments 
when he bowed before a parliamentary storm in 1371. The 
clumsy weapon of impeachment was forged in 1376 to punish the 
offending agents of the Crown. A much more terrible weapon— 
an Act of Attainder—formed part of the appropriate equipment 
of the Tudor dictatorship. But the demand of the popular leaders 
under the early Stuarts was none the less a demand for the recog- 
nition of a new doctrine. The impeachment of a Middlesex or 
a Buckingham merely revived fourteenth-century precedents ; the 
attainder of Strafford was in accord with recent tradition. But 
the principle laid down in the Grand Remonstrance went further 
and meant more. It meant the definite subordination of the 
Executive as hitherto represented by the Crown to the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

And this was essentially the political issue decided by the 
Civil War. But for the time being the triumph of the new prin- 
ciple was obscured : first, by the ascendency of Cromwell, who 
had as little liking for a parliamentary Executive as any Stuart ; 
and, next, by the ebullient but transitory enthusiasm of the 
Restoration of 1660. As soon as the tide of loyalty evoked by 
that event subsided, the principle re-emerged. Asserted tenta- 
tively im the impeachment of Clarendon, more decisively in that 
of Danby, it was implicit in the Revolution settlement of 1688. 
But even then its explicit and final assertion tarried strangely. 

The books, as we have seen, bid us seek the dividing-line 
between the old system and the new at 1688; and, in a sense, 
rightly. Yet no one can doubt that the policy of Englarid from 
1689 to 1702 is the policy of William the Third; the Ministers 
employed to carry it out are still in fact as well as in name the 


servants of the Crown; Parliament may thwart the will of the 


King, but that will prevails. Even under Queen Anne the per- 


sonal inclinations of the monarch constitute a factor of great — 


importance. The Whigs, it is true, forced themselves into the 


Queen’s Councils ; and they were enabled to do so for the s ecific azi 
and. significant reason that they possessed the confidence of the 
3 SSP Pea ; 
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Legislature. The Crown was no longer unfettered in its choice of 
confidential advisers; but the policy on which they advised was 
still primarily the policy of the Crown. Queen Anne, like her 
predecessor, continued to preside in person over the weekly meet- 
ing of her Cabinet, and in large measure to direct its counsels. 
Not the accession of Dutch William, therefore, but that of 
Hanoverian George marks the real point of departure. If a 
constitutional king is, according to the aphorism of M. Thiers, 
“one who reigns but does not rule,’ the first constitutional 
King of England was George the First. Like so many of the 
most momentous constitutional changes in England, this was 
largely the result of an accident, or rather of several concurrent 
accidents. George the First had no English; Sir Robert 
ae Walpole had no German. Cabinet Councils, under these cir- 
cumstances, were apt to be tiresome for the monarch. The 
monarch consequently dropped out of them, and never got back. 
Nothing did so much as this abstention of the Sovereign from the 
sittings of the Cabinet to complete the evolution of the Cabinet 
system ; to establish the final responsibility of the ministers, and 
the irresponsibility of the Crown. That irresponsibility could not 
be complete so long as the Sovereign took any personal and formal 
part in the deliberations of the Cabinet. From the time of George 
k the First onwards the Sovereign has taken none.? Of all the 
vin devices, therefore, for securing the subordination of the Executive 
y to the Legislature, the Cabinet system was the most effective. 
But the growth of that system was curiously and character- 
istically haphazard. The eighteenth century was still young 
when two principles—both essential to Cabinet Government 
as we understand it—were fairly, though far from finally; 
established: first, that the Cabinet should be politically 
homogeneous; and, secondly, that its colour should reflect 
‘that of the parliamentary majority for the time being. Two 
other principles, not less vital, were still later in emerging. 
the doctrine of collective or mutual responsibility has long 
regarded as a fundamental of Cabinet Government in 


d; but it was not generally accepted until the last 
of the eigh 


important still is the subordination of all the 
common head—thé supremacy of a 
p an hat title properly 
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office against the will of the King it is impossible to say : what is 
certain is that he surrendered it so soon as he lost the confidence 
of the House of Commons. Within the Cabinet he is mdisput- 
ably master. His colleagues are clearly subordinates. He ap- 
points and dismisses them virtually at will. Repudiate the new- 
fangled and odious ‘foreign’ title as he may, Walpole bears 
unmistakable marks of the office which came into existence with 
his prolonged ascendency in English politics. Not, indeed, until 
1905 did that office obtain any recognition in the scale of social 
precedence. It is still doubtful, despite the recent official use of 
the title in the Gazette, whether it can be said to have any sub- 
stantive political existence. Subjected to a familiar test, it does 
not react: the office has no salary attached to it. No English 
statesman has ever controlled the destinies of the Empire simply 
and solely as ‘Prime Minister.’ To sit in his own Cabinet he 
must, it would seem, sit there in virtue of some other office. But 
these are anomalies as familiar as they are characteristic. The 
significant fact is that the completion of the evolutionary process 
in the person of Sir Robert Walpole marks the point at which 
supreme executive power definitely and finally passes into the 
hands of a homogeneous body of ministers, acknowledging some 
measure of mutual responsibility, reflecting the changing hues of 
the party majority in Parliament, and united in obedience to a 
‘Prime Minister.’ ° 

The advent of the Prime Minister in our Constitution syn- 
chronises with the exit of the pre-revolution Monarchy. But in 
saying this it will be perceived that we pass at once from the 
realm of law into the realm of convention. ‘The Prime 
Minister,’ as Mr. Balfour said in 1902, ‘has . . . no statutory 
duties as Prime Minister, his name occurs in no Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and though holding the most important place in the Con- 
stitutional hierarchy he has no place which is recognised by the 
laws of his country.’ ‘Nowhere in the wide world,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘does so great a substance cast so small a shadow; 
nowhere is there a man who has so much power with so little to 
show for it in the way of formal title or prerogative.’* The 
position of the Cabinet is as little recognised by law as that of {tsa 
chief; and here we come near to the resolution of the paradox 
with which this paper opened. Vast legal powers are still ve 
in the Crown, but in the exercise of those powers the Crown 


3 I am aware that this description of the position of a Prime 
somewhat at variance with that given by Lord Rosebery (Peel, pp. 30- 
view should be contrasted with that of Pitt (cf. Stanhope’ ife 
of Peel himself and*of Mr. Gladstone (Gleanings, i. 244) 

4 Both passages are quoted in Mr. Low’s priant stud; 
England, pp. 155, 159. ek r 
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of Departments who form in a corporate capacity the Cabinet. 
Not that the Constitution contemplates, or ever has contem- 
plated, the entire suppression of the individuality of the occupant 
of the throne. Despite the transference of formal political 
responsibility from the Crown to thẹ Cabinet, there still remains 
a restricted but ill-defined sphere within which the individual 
will and inclinations of the reigning Sovereign directly operate 
in political affairs. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1887 there was 
more than a chance that this sphere would be reduced to a 
vanishing-point. Almost everything depended upon the per- 
sonality of the new Sovereign. Her predecessors of the 
Hanoverian line had done little to conciliate either the affection 
or respect of the people. The first two Georges, though they 
exercised considerable influence upon Continental affairs, took 
little part in the domestic politics of Great Britain ; their interest 
was centred on Hanover. In the early years of George the Third 
there was a distinct, if momentary, revival of the Monarchical idea. 
The young King was a ‘true Briton’; he came to the throne 
saturated with the political ideas of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, 
and determined to put them into practice. Circumstances 
temporarily favoured the experiment, but the King’s intellect was 
inferior to his ambition, and durimg the second and third decades 
of the reign he brought the institution of Monarchy into real 
jeopardy. Pitt lent his youthful genius to the succour of the Crown 
in 1783, and the King’s lapse into insanity, temporary in 1788, per- 
manent in 1810, changed the public sentiment from one of rancour 
into one of half-contemptuous pity. George the Fourth was not 
a political cypher, either as Regent or King; but he did nothing 
to restore the dignity of the Crown, and still less to conciliate the 
affections of his people. The measure of his unpopularity is to be 
found in the ill-deserved popularity of his unhappy Consort. 
William the Fourth, bluff, genial, and kind-hearted, did some- 
thing to restore the popularity, but nothing to re-establish the 
dignity, of the Crown.* It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that on the accession of Queen Victoria the position of the 
Monarchy was critical. The general European atmosphere was 
none too favourable to Monarchy as an institution. Kingship 
was on its trial. The restorations of 1815 had given it ‘ another 
chance,’ but it was far from certain that the chance would be 
accepted. The Legitimist Monarchy in France had already for 
the second time gone under and given way to the ‘ citizen- 
kingship’ of Louis Philippe. The orgy of reaction into which 
the Bourbons had plunged in Spain and Southern Italy was not 
likely to commend the institution of monarchy to any freedom- 


5 Queen Victoria’s Letters, i. 26. 
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loving peoples; the promise of 1815 had been very imperfectly 
fulfilled in the German States, while the Greeks had lately de- 
livered a successful assault upon the Ottoman Sultanate at Con- 
stantinople. On all sides the Monarchical idea was at a discount. 
Of its rehabilitation in Europe during the last half century ; of 
the value of the work of a bevy of great Kings—of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of, King Victor Emmanuel, of the Emperor 
William and his successors in Germany, this is not the place to 
speak.° It is, however, important to remark how low the 
Monarchical idea had fallen at the time of the accession of Queen 
Victoria, how conspicuous had been its revival before her 
death. But I am concerned only with the British Crown. 
In 1837 Queen Victoria ascended a throne which, if not 
actually tottering, was certainly unstable. The heart of the 
people naturally went forth to the young Sovereign succeed- 
ing to a position so difficult and even critical. Her first 
steps were guided by the wisdom of King Leopold and the 
loyal sagacity of Lord Melbourne. But with her marriage in 
1840 the Queen entered upon what proved to be the most difficult 
period of the reign. The Prince Consort was suspected, with 
gross injustice, of undue interference in English politics; the 
Queen’s dependence on his judgment and her solicitude for 
his dignity, delightful in the woman, were resented in the Queen. 
The death of the Prince Consort, in 1861, evoked deep and genuine 
pity for the widowed Queen, whose sympathy had always gone out 
so spontaneously to other mourners. And in the prevailing senti- 
ment there mingled something of remorse. The nation had mis- 
judged the Prince, and sought to acknowledge its error : 

We know him now: all narrow jealousies 

Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself 

And in what Jimits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 

Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 

For pleasure; ... . 


‘For a period the Queen’s lonely grief was respected by the 


nation. But as the months of mourning lengthened into years, 
murmurs arose. Her people did not know with what ceaseless 
vigilance the Queen in her retirement watched over their interests ; 
“how superbly’ (to quote noble words) ‘ she continued to stand 
sentry to the business of her Empire.’ This the public could 
not at the time know, and the Crown (to use Mr. Balfour’s 
admirable phrase) ‘cannot explain.” Mr. Bagehot with gentle 
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sarcasm rebuked the critics, but in terms which would now be 
thought scarcely respectful to the throne : 

‘Most people when they read that the Queen walked on the slopes of 

Windsor—that the Prince of Wales went to the Derby, have imagined that 
too much thought and prominence are given to little things. ` But they have 
been in error, and it is nice to trace how the actions of a retired widow and 
an unemployed youth become of such importance.’ 
Bagehot was a sincere admirer of the Monarch and an entire 
believer in the value of the institution, but his manner of 
vindicating it would now, I think, be resented. None, how- 
ever, can gainsay the acuteness of his analysis of the functions 
of the Grown in our modern Constitution. He lays judicious 
stress upon the importance of the Crown as ‘the pivot of 
the dignified part of the Constitution’; upon its value as ‘an 
intelligible headpiece,’ as evoking sentiments closely akin to those 
of religion, but not the less real or strong because they are im- 
palpable ; as excluding competition for the headship of society ; 
above all, as the guardian of the ‘ mystery ° of the Constitution. 
All this is admirably said, but, passing on to the more directly 
political functions of the Crown, Bagehot confesses himself at 
fault. Baffled by the veil which enshrouds the actual political 
work of the Sovereign, he is content to quote with approval the 
words of a contemporary: ‘ We shall never know, but when 
History is written our children may know what we owe to the 
Queen and Prince Albert.’ 

Materials for that ‘ History’ are beginning, and not slowly, 
to accumulate. Some portion of the veil has been already with- 
drawn. Memoirs, such as those of Greville or Stockmar; the 
political papers of leading statesmen like Melbourne and Peel; 
the correspondence of others, including not infrequently letters 
from the Queen herself—these have disclosed much. The letters 
of Queen Victoria, given to the world by the command of the 
late King, have disclosed more. These letters constitute æ 
veritable locus classicus for the revelation of the workings of 
‘constitutional’ Monarchy. We are there admitted to the 
arcana of the mysteries of State. We see the Queen involved 
in daily, ceaseless toil for the well-governing of her people. We 
see Justified by the disclosure of the facts much of Bagehot’s 
à priori but singularly shrewd speculation as to the political 
functions of the Monarch. ‘The Sovereign has,’ he wrote, 
‘under a constitutional Monarchy such as ours, three rights— 
the right: to be consulted, the right to encourage, the right to 
warn.’ The Letters of Queen. Victoria illustrate. abundantly her 
insistence on these rights. -It was the violation of her right to 
be consulted which brought Lord Palmerston into trouble during 
his third tenure of the Foreign Office, and which really led to his 
abrupt dismissal in 1851: te : sh í 
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Her right to encourage was perpetually exercised. Her letters 
to Peel in the midst of the struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws afford one of many illustrations. She had started with con- 
siderable prejudice against the ‘odd shy man, with a manner 
‘how different, how dreadfully different, to that frank, open, 
natural, and most kind, warm manner of Lord Melbourne,’ as she 
wrote to the latter. But Peel soon won her complete confidence 
and that of the Prince Consort, and in his fight for Free Trade 
he was not a little cheered by the encouragement of the 
Sovereign. Thus in January 1846 the Queen wrote to express 
her ‘ great satisfaction’ at Peel’s success in persuading his col- 
leagues to accept the principle of his policy, ‘ feeling certain that 
what was so just and wise must succeed.’ On the 4th of 
February she wrote again, saying ‘she is sure that Sir Robert 
will be rewarded in the end by the gratitude of the country. This 
will make up for the abuse he has to endure from so many of his 
party.’ On the 17th Prince Albert writes to Peel: ‘< Allow me 
to tell you with how much delight I have read your long speech 
of yesterday. It cannot fail to produce a great effect, even upon 
a party which is determined not to listen to the voice of reason.’ 
This is followed on the next day by a note from the Queen herself, 
enclosing an equally flattering one from the Queen Dowager to 
her daughter : ‘The Queen must write a line to Sir Robert Peel 
to say how much she admired his speech.’ Such letters and many 
like them attest the meticulous attention bestowed by the Queen 
upon passing events in the sphere of domestic policy. Not less 
close and continuous is her interest in foreign policy; and not 
less marked is the encouragement given to her ministers during 
periods of national stress, such as the Crimean War. No detail 
is too small or unimportant to engage the personal attention of 
the Sovereign: the supply of ammunition or transport acces- 
sories; the exact disposition of the armaments; hospital com- 
forts for the sick or wounded, and so forth. On these points and 
such as these she inquires of the Secretary for War. To the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, she writes to express ‘her - 
sense of the imperative importance of the Cabinet being united 
and of one mind at this moment, and not to let it appear that 
there are differences of opinion within it.’ ; wees 

But if she was generally ready to encourage, she did not he: 
tate to reproach. Thus in 1858 she wrote to Lord Derby a l 
which by itself would suffice to prove how justly tenacious she 
of the Royal prerogative : ‘The Queen,’ she writes, © w 


to find that in several important points her Gover 
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form an integral part of the Constitution.” With Lord Palmer- 
ston she is even more seriously angry, in the midst of the Mutiny 
crisis. In her opinion—and she was undeniably right—Palmer- 
ston underrated the gravity of the situation, and to the Queen, 
far more than to the minister, the nation owed the timely despatch 
of adequate reinforcements. Similar illustrations of the oppor- 
tune intervention of the Sovereign might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. That on some occasions the Queen’s action was 
inspired by the Prince Consort is an indubitable fact, but in 
this connection is nothing to the point. One notable instance of 
the Prince’s diplomatic tact may, however, be mentioned. 
When the Prince was on his deathbed in 1861, England and 
America came within measurable distance of war over the Trent 
affair. Opinion in England was seriously aroused about the de- 
tention of Slidell and Mason, and Lord John Russell, accurately 
interpreting that opinion, is depicted by Punch as squaring up to 
President Lincoln with the words, ‘ Give them up or fight.’ Lord 
John Russell’s despatch, sent down for the approval of the Queen, 
is said to have been conceived somewhat in this tone. The 
Prince’s emendations, without in the least diminishing its firm- 
ness, afforded Lincoln a golden bridge for retreat from an inde- 
fensible position. Lincoln had the sense and courage to cross it ; 


. the situation was saved, and war was averted—averted, no one can 


doubt, by the fact that the minister’s draft despatch had to undergo 
the scrutiny of a Royal diplomatist whose tact and judgment were 
ripened by a continuous experience of affairs, such as no minister 
can possibly, under our party system, hope to enjoy. The Sove- 
reign is, in fact, as regards foreign affairs, a permanent civil 
servant with opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of things 
and more particularly of men such as no civil servant, immersed 
in the routine of a great office, and no diplomatist, touching affairs 
only at a single point, ever can acquire. 

But it is not only in foreign affairs that there is room for the 
exercise of diplomatic tact on the part of the Sovereign. On two 


- notable occasions in the latter part of her reign Queen Victoria 


is known to have intervened with success to avert a conflict 
between the two Houses of the Legislature on questions of eminent 
importance. The first was in regard to the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church in 1869. The Queen’s personal 
sentiments in the matter were opposed to those of her ministers ; 
but never for an instant did she deflect her course from that pre- 
scribed to the most rigid of ‘ Constitutional ’ Sovereigns. Loyalty 
to her ministers ; perfect appreciation of the bearings of the poli- 


_ tical situation ; realisation of the fact that the House of Commons 


in passing the Bill by large majorities reflected the sentiments of 
the constituencies ; above all, perhaps, anxiety te avert a conflict 
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à outrance between the two Houses ;—all these things combined 
to induce the Queen to mediate between the Government and their 
opponents in the House of Lords. With this object General Grey, 
the Queen’s Secretary, addressed the following letter to Arch- 
bishop Tait, and sent a copy to the Prime Minister : 


Mr. Gladstone is not ignorant (indeed the Queen has never concealed her 
feeling on the subject) how deeply her Majesty deplores the necessity, under 
which he conceived himself to lie, of raising the question as he has done; 
or of the apprehensions of which she cannot divest herself as to the possible 
consequences of the measure which he has introduced. These apprehensions, 
her Majesty is bound to say, still exist in full force; but considering the 
circumstances under which the measure has come to the House of Lords, the 
Queen cannot regard without the greatest alarm the probable effect of its 
absolute rejection in that House. Carried, as it has been, by an over- 
whelming and steady majority through a House of Commons chosen ex- 
pressly to speak the feeling of the country on the question, there seems no 
reason to believe that any fresh appeal to the people would lead to a 
different result. The rejection of the Bill, therefore, on the second reading 
would only serve to bring the two Houses into collision and to prolong a 
dangerous agitation on the subject. 


The Peers passed the Second Reading by a majority of thirty- 
three, and Mr. Gladstone gratefully acknowledged, as well he 
might, the efficacy of her Majesty’s ‘ wise counsels.’ His own 
feelings are vividly depicted in a letter to the Queen : 

Mr. Gladstone would in vain strive to express to your Majesty the relief, 
thankfulness and satisfaction with which he contemplates not only the 
probable passing of what many believe to be a beneficent and necessary 
measure, but the undoubted and signal blessing of an escape from a formid- 
able constitutional conflict.’ 


Not less memorable and not less effective was the Queen’s 
intervention in regard to another threatened conflict between 
Lords and Commons in 1884. The circumstances are relatively 
recent, and call for no elaborate rehearsal. The Lords were 
minded to reject the Bill for an extension of the county franchise 
unless they were previously reassured as to the lines of the 
coming Bill for the redistribution of seats. The case was 
eminently one for compromise ; but an impartial arbitrator was 
needed to bring the parties together. The invaluable inter- 
mediary was found through the good offices of the Crown; both 
sides were exhorted to moderation ; and in the event Mr. Glad- 
stone had every reason ‘to tender his grateful thanks to your 
Majesty for the wise, gracious, and steady influence on your 
Majesty’s part, which has so powerfully contributed to bring about 
this accommodation, and to avert a serious crisis of affairs.’ The 
Queen, in reply, assured him that ‘to be able to be of use is all 
I care to live*for now.’ The delicate tact demanded cos 


7 Morley : Life, ii. 278, et 
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conciliator in matters of such high moment it requires little imagina- 
tion to conceive. But it can be fully appreciated only by a 
perusal of the story in detail. This will be found in Lord } Morley’s 
biography of Mr. Gladstone,’ an account which may usefully be 
supplemented by a ‘ note ’ left on record by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and published in Mr. Lang’s Life of that statesman.’ 

I have already borne my respectful testimony to the sagacity 
which enabled Bagehot to guess that these things must be so. 
But where Bagehot guessed we know. ‘The opening of many and 
varied sources of information; the publication of correspondence 
rightly regarded, for many years, as confidential ; the disclosure 
of secrets of State ; the systematic overhauling of archives enable 
us to speak with certitude when publicists of the last generation 
could only shrewdly surmise. In particular, as I have hinted, 
Queen Victoria’s own Letters afford unique and invaluable testi- 
mony to the relations which subsist, and clearly ought to subsist, 
between a Constitutional King and his confidential servants. 
Those Letters do not, of course, enable us to define with precision 
the sphere within which the personal will of the Sovereign 
operates ; but they do enable us to perceive that a Constitutional 
King’ is not synonymous with un roi fainéant ; that, despite the 
evolution of the Cabinet system, despite the responsibility of 
ministers and the irresponsibility of the Sovereign, despite the 
dominance of party and the rigid non-partisanship of the Crown, 
: there does remain to the latter a sphere of political action which, 

if wisely left undefined, nevertheless has been and may be of 
incomparable value to the nation as a whole. 

There is not [said Mr. Gladstone] a doubt that the aggregate of direct 

influence normally exercised by the Sovereign upon the counsels and pro- 
ceedings of her ministers is considerable in amount, tends to permanence and 


solidity of action, and confers much benefit on the country, without in the 


smallest degree relieving the advisers of the Crown from their individual 
responsibility. R 


SNN ° Vol. iii. pp. 129-139. 
Infe of Lord Iddesleigh. Popular edition, p. 352. 
ings from Past Years, i. 41, 42. Mr. Gladstone's three Reviews of the 
rince Consort will well repay careful study by any who desire to 
tcana of our constitutional mysteries. They afford a rich store- 
t itul onal aphorisms from the pen of one who was in a position 
Í experience and authority. The following passage 
| any : ‘ Although the admirable arrangements 
aN / completely shie ed the Sovereign from personal 
ha a ple : rt e of a direct and personal 
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Has the sphere of the direct influence of the Sovereign 
tended to widen or contract within the last few decades? The 
question, perhaps, is indiscreet, and the answer must rest largely 
upon guesses and gossip. We are ourselves in fact in the same 
position as that which Bagehot occupied in regard to the first 
half of the Victorian era. 

One point, however, is clear, and can be stated without either 
indiscretion or reserve. Of the formal executive powers of the 
Crown there has been in the last few years an extension truly 
amazing. This has been due to several causes : partly to the 
abnormal legislative activity of Parliament, partly to multipli- 
cation of the functions and responsibilities of the State, and 
partly to the increasing tendency to legislate by delegation. 
Acts of Parliament are now frequently mere cadres, which are 
vivified, according to the intention of Parliament, by the several 
administrative departments. This, as an acute American critic 
of our Institutions ! has pointed out, has very largely increased 
the formal executive powers of the Crown. But this may be 
taken for granted, and, though interesting in its proper connec- 
tion, must not detain us. On the much more difficult question 
as to the ‘direct influence’ of the Crown, President Lowell 
does not hesitate to express a decided opinion: ‘There can be 
no doubt,’ he writes, ‘that the political influence of the 
Sovereign faded slowly to a narrower and fainter ray during 
her (Queen Victoria’s) reign.’ And again : ‘ As a political organ it 
(the Grown) has receded into the background, and occupies less 
public attention than it did formerly . . . One may dismiss, 
therefore, the idea that the Crown has any perceptible effect to- 
day in securing the loyalty of the English people, or their 
obedience to the Government.’ 1? It is only fair to remember 
that Mr. Lowell wrote before the publication of Queen Victoria’s 
Letters (1907) ; but even so, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, owing to a laudable desire to present to his readers, not the 
theories of the books, but the actual facts of the working Constitu- 
tion, he underrated the actual political effectiveness of the British . 
Crown. 

Has the political importance of the British Crown diminished 
in the last few years? The answer to this question depends very 
largely on what we mean by ‘political.’ If we give to that term f 


because she is the Sovereign, the advantages of long experience, wide survey, 
elevated position, and entire disconnection from the bias of party. Further, 
personal and domestic relations with the ruling families abroad give openings 
jn delicate cases, for saying more, and saying it at once more gently an 1 more 
efficaciously, than could be ventured in the more formal correspondence 
ruder contacts, of overnments.’ 5 2 

11 Lowell: Government of England. 

12 Op. cit. i. 46, 48, 49. 
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the circumscribed connotation which is, or was, not uncommon 
among English publicists, we should probably have to agree with 
Mr. Lowell that as a ‘ political organ’ the Crown ‘has receded 
into the background.’ And that connotation would have been 
natural to Bagehot and to the men of his generation. They lived 
and wrote in the heyday of the Manchester School; when the 
weary Titan groaned beneath the weight of Imperial responsibili- 
ties which were light compared with those of to-day ; when men 
asked querulously how long ‘those wretched Colonies’ were ‘ to 
hang like a millstone round our necks ’ ; while as yet the imagina- 
tion of the English people was wholly untouched by the idea of 
Imperial solidarity. To them, therefore, ‘ political ’ activity could 
signify nothing but preoccupation with the permutations of party 
government at home. 

But in the last thirty years ideas have changed in this matter 
with amazing rapidity. Our conception of the ‘ political’ sphere 
has broadened. The political activities and influence of a British 
ruler are now bounded only by the globe. The Empire inherited 
by King George the Fifth is a totally different thing from that 
which William the Fourth handed on to Queen Victoria. The 
actual centre of political gravity is shifting : the domestic politics 
of Great Britain, with her European relations, are shrinking into 
truer perspective ; and as a result a new sphere of influence and 
activity has opened out before the occupant of the Throne : 


The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own fair sons who love 
Our ocean Empire with her boundless home, 
For ever broadening England, and her throne 
In one vast orient, and one isle, one isle, 
That knows not her own greatness. 


The obverse is equally true. The loyalty of the oversea Dominions 
is evoked not by an institution but by a person; not by a Parlia- 
ment, imperial only in name, but by an Emperor-King. In a 
word, the Crown has become in an especial sense the centre and 


- symbol and guardian and embodiment of a new idea—the senti- 


ment of imperial unity. ; 
y J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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SHOULD BRITAIN TAKE PART IN 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS? 


A NEW chapter in the history of International Exhibitions opens 
for this country with the important Exhibition inaugurated last 
month at Brussels. For the first time a British Section on the 
lines of those of France and Germany has been organised by a 
Government Department, and is fairly representative of most of 
the great industries. The facts, however, that it has not been got 
together without great exertions, and that there is still in many 
quarters an indisposition to admit the necessity of national effort 
on such occasions, lead me, as Vice-Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exhibitions at Brussels, Rome, and Turin, to set 
forth the considerations that suggest very strongly, to my own 
mind and to the minds of many of my colleagues of that Commis- 
sion, an affirmative answer to the question posed at the head of 
this article. We believe the question to be of the highest impor- 
tance, and even of critical importance, to British industry and 
commerce ; and we regard the Brussels Exhibition as a test case. 


The first International Exhibition was that of London in 1851. 
There had been many national exhibitions before that time, espe- 
cially in France. In one of these, under the first Napoleon, a 
gold medal was offered to the manufacturer who should deal the 
heaviest blow at the English trade. In 1849 the French Minister - 
of Commerce deemed that a proposal to allow foreign products to 
be exhibited in France must have emanated from oppgnents 
of the French industry. There was a general belief in those 
days—the echoes of which still linger in some minds—that the 
prosperity of your own country was extended in proportion to the 
injury that you could do to the prosperity of another country. 
This superstition received its most damaging blow from the late 
Prince Consort and the large-minded men who co-operated with 
him in the organisation of the great International Exhibition of 
1851. The nations of the world were invited to send the best of 
their products to the great show in London, and to come and see 
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them. They did both ; and there was such a display of the arts 
and crafts of the world, and such a fraternisation of the peoples, 
as had never been witnessed. 

That great exhibition was followed by one in Paris in 1855, and 
by another in London in 1862. These exhibitions exerted an 
educative influence of supreme importance, and undoubtedly they 
led to an enormous expansion of British trade. To this country, 
and to the world, they were a revelation of our unquestioned 
superiority in the mechanical arts and in the development and 
organisation of manufacturing processes on a large scale; but 
they revealed also the ugliness of our designs and the inartistic 
character of our craftsmanship generally. 

Doubtless other nations learned much from us, and, even then, 
we learned from them. The Prince Consort, with wide knowledge 
of the educational systems of other countries—so much better 
than our own—recognised that, while our manufacturers and 
artisans possessed the inventive faculty in a high degree, and were 
powerful in organisation and in practical skill, they were greatly 
lacking in artistic culture and scientific knowledge. To remedy 
these defects he promoted the organisation of the Science and Art 
Department, and the establishment of the Royal Colleges of 

: Science and Art at South Kensington, and of schools and classes 
: of Science and Art throughout the country, which, although but 
slowly taken advantage of, have exercised a great influence for 
good. Through these and other agencies we have made since 
_ 1851 enormous progress in Science and Art and in their applica- 
_ tion to our national industries; and upon the whole we have re- 
tained our position by the general efficiency of our manufactures, 
though subject to an ever-increasing and effective competition on 
the part of our rivals. 

Although there has been no International Exhibition in this 
country since 1862—forty-eight years ago—our example has been 
_ copied in many other lands, where the belief is almost universal 

that exhibitions are still among the most potent instruments for 
ffusion of knowledge, the extension of trade, and the pro- 
good fellowship among the nations. 
wh other nations have made enormous and enthusiastic 
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To inquire and report as to the nature and extent of the benefit 
accruing to British Arts, Industries, and Trade from the participation of 
this country in great International Exhibitions; whether the results have 


been such as to warrant his Majesty’s Government in giving financial 
support to similar exhibitions in future; and, if so, what steps, if any, are 
desirable in order to secure the maximum advantage from any public money 


expended on this object. 


I had the honour of serving on that Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alfred Bateman, late Comptroller-General 
of the Commercial and Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade. In the course of our inquiry upwards of thirty meetings 
were held and a great many witnesses were examined. Besides 
a number of gentlemen who had had practical experience in 
organising and arranging British exhibits at International Exhi- 
bitions in the past, these witnesses included manufacturers and 
traders in each of the principal industries who had exhibited their 
products. The leading Chambers of Commerce were consulted, 
and information was obtained from H.M.’s Representatives and 
Consuls abroad with regard to the participation of other countries 
in International Exhibitions. ‘ 

There was a general opinion that an exhibition was no longer 
the best medium for pushing trade or for finding customers, and 
many witnesses found serious fault with the organisation and 
management of the British Sections in past exhibitions. It was 
alleged that they had not been governed by any continuous or 
clearly defined principles, each exhibition being treated as a new 
problem, and the collected information relating to one exhibition 
having been often lost when its lessons were wanted for another. 
There had invariably been delays in appointing a Commission of 
Management, with consequent failure to secure the most eligible 
space. Exhibitors complained of the great expense and personal 
inconvenience to which they were subjected in the arrangement 
and oversight of their exhibits, and that their position and advan- 
tages compared unfavourably with those of other nations whose 
Governments substantially aided their exhibitors in the effective - 
display of their goods. 

The evidence was weighed and sifted in view of the facts, and 
with open minds the question was considered—‘ Should Britain 
take part in future International Exhibitions?’ The question 
presented two prominent aspects : (1) the political, and (2) the fea 
commercial.. : mathe 

The aim of an International Exhibition on political groun 
is to promote good fellowship, to bring the nations together—th 
classes and the masses—in friendly intercourse and industr 
rivalry, and thus to establish among them peaceful relations and 
goodwill. This aspect.of the question commanded our warm 
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sympathy and approval, and we felt that it was worth some effort 
and sacrifice on the part of Britain to promote international 
communion and amity. 

With regard to the commercial aspect, we had to consider our 
position as a manufacturing nation doing a worldwide business : 
the effect upon our industries of exhibiting our manufactures in 
competing countries, and the many questions raised by experts 
and witnesses as to whether the results justified the outlay. On 
weighing the evidence the Committee did not recommend the 
organisation of a great International Exhibition in London at the 
present time. But they were unanimous that, whatever may be 
the difficulties inseparable from participation in foreign exhibi- 
tions, they should be overcome. On commercial grounds alone, 
whether or not it pays to exhibit, if Britain should be invited by a 
responsible friendly Government to join friendly nations in an 
exhibition of their products, it would not be in keeping with our 
national dignity, or with the position which we hold as so important 
a manufacturing nation, to refuse the invitation. And yet to 
accept and then leave the results to chance would be tantamount 
to an ignominious surrender of our manufacturing supremacy in 
open competition with our rivals, followed by a rapid descent in 

_ the estimation of the nations. International Exhibitions will be 
held even if we refuse to recognise them, and therefore, as we 
cannot end them, our true course is to mend them so far as we are 
concerned, by exhibiting in such a manner as to maintain and 
improve the reputation of British manufactures as a whole. 
Polonius advised his son : ‘ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but, 
being in, bear’t that the opposer may beware of thee.’ And so, 
in all exhibitions in which Britain participates—to change the 
metaphor—she must not be content to ‘ play second fiddle,’ but 
rather make it her business to lead her rivals. 

To secure this object we recommended the appointment of a 
permanent official under the Board of Trade, to keep records, to 
collect information, to give prompt consideration to invitations, 

“and to be in touch with manufacturers, traders, Chambers of 
Commerce, &c. It would also be his business to conduct negotia- 
tions, fo secure continuity of organisation from exhibition to exhi- 
bition, and to take active part in organising the British Section. 

The recommendation of the Committee was adopted by the 
Board of Trade, an Exhibitions Branch was established, and 
under the new régime invitations to take part in three Inter- 
national Exhibitions—in Brussels in 1910, and in Turin and Rome 
in 1911—were accepted. A liberal grant was made by the Govern- 
ment to meet the expenditure, and for the securing of exhibits 
representing the whole range of British industries, arts, crafts, 
and inventions, &e., a thoroughly representative Royal Commis- 
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sion was appointed under the presidency of the King, then Prince 
of Wales. 

At Brussels, ample space, most favourably situated, has been 
secured for the general exhibits and for machinery, and unusual 
facilities have been offered to exhibitors in the way of freightage 
of goods, the provision and arrangement of showcases, the pay- 
ments for motive power and electric lighting, and the installation 
of machinery in motion. Exceptional accommodation has been 
provided in the British Industrial Section, as well as in the 
machinery department, for bringing together customers, exhi- 
bitors and their agents for the transaction of business and the 
giving of information. There are catalogues in English and 
French, and interpreters of these and other languages will be pro- 
vided by the Commission, in constant attendance for voluntary 
service to all who may require them. Unlike the British Sections 
in past Exhibitions, the showcases (provided by the Board of 
Trade) and the decorations have been designed so as to secure a 
harmonious and distinguishing effect. It has been ascertained 
that France and Germany are making stupendous efforts to display 
their productions in the most artistic manner, and, in view of the 
attractive exhibits of these nations in the past, we may appreciate 
the wisdom of the Board of Trade in bringing the decorations of 
the British Section into line with those of our rivals. In this and 
other respects the British Government, for the first time in the 
annals of International Exhibitions, will follow the example of 
foreign Governments in directly helping exhibitors to display 
their goods to the best advantage. It will, however, avail but 
little for the Board of Trade to offer help at any time to exhibitors 
unless the offer is accepted. Manufacturers themselves must come 
forward, or Britain will drop into a third or fourth place among 
the nations, with a corresponding loss of prestige and trade. 

There is also something to be learned from our continental 
rivals in the methods of exhibiting. Their manufacturers favour 
co-operation and collective exhibits, and thus make a maximum 


display at a minimum of cost. British manufacturers, on the ~ 


other hand, have usually made individual exhibits. Tt has been 
a case of the unit against a combination of manufacturers, in 
which the unit, however important, often appeared at a disad- 
vantage. It is to be hoped that there will always be individual 
exhibits where there are specialities of commanding merit; but 
the, general tendency is for the many firms in an industrial centre 
to form a collective show of their goods in the midst of picturesque 
and attractive surroundings, so as to arrest the attention of 
visitors. ʻe = 
An International Exhibition is a challenge by every rising 
nation to the ‘old firm,’ Britain, and it is a matter of patri 
. is 
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that we should accept the challenge with spirit and loyalty, and 
make the best organised display of our industries for the credit of 
the nation. 

In appealing to manufacturers to exhibit their goods at 
Brussels, the Royal Commissioners have had to meet many objec- 
tions and prejudices; and they have to confess with regret that 
some important firms have absolutely declined to participate. As 
reasons for holding aloof, some have alleged disappointment with 
past experience, with awards, with small returns as compared 
with the outlay, and with lack of interest and alertness on the part 
of British Commissions in smoothing the way of exhibitors. 


There is every reason to expect that under the new management. 


these objections will no longer obtain. 

Other objections, referring to future exhibitions, may not be 
so easily overcome. The first of these relates to the copying by 
foreign firms of British exhibits and patterns—a fact which I have 
no wish to ignore or minimise. However, in most instances there 
are readier means of copying a machine or a pattern than an exhi- 
bition affords. They may each be bought from the maker or over 
a shop counter. The goods are exhibited that they may be seen, 
and the more they are seen the better is the chance of selling them. 
While it is true that in the making of machines and in the methods 
of manufacturing: we taught our rivals most of what they know, 
some of the chief witnesses asserted that the time has come when 
it is a sign of weakness, rather than of strength, to take refuge in 
locking the stable door, for we have as much to learn as to teach. 
In designs for textiles for women’s wear and furnishings we still 
largely depend on foreign inspiration, and even in mechanical 
inventions we can nowadays lay no claim to monopoly. ‘There 
are many instances of important inventions and improvements 
having been introduced to buyers through exhibitions, and it is 
common knowledge that inventors in other countries sell their 
machines at a lower price in Britain than at home. At the last 
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the transaction of business, and the marvellous means of commu- 
nication represented by railways, steamships, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and commercial travellers. It is beyond dispute that 
these methods of distribution hold the field, and that they are as 
fully developed in other countries as in our own. Yet all these 
countries hold most strenuously to the belief that ,over and above the 
agencies to which I refer, an exhibition is a popular advertisement 
that specially appeals to vast numbers of consumers gathered 
together from many lands. It influences their judgments by 
bringing before them the rival productions of all nations in one 
building. The most determined objector is constrained to speak 
of an exhibition as a glorified shop window. But a shop window 
is, after all, a most attractive advertisement, and the Brussels 
Exhibition is a shop window of assorted wares from our own 
country arranged side by side with similar wares from other 
countries. You cannot complain that your trade is filched from 
you by your rivals, if you refuse to show your wares to your 
customers. 

There is a third objection raised by many of our manufacturers. 
These foreign countries allow us to exhibit our goods, but they 
do not allow us to sell them to their people on the same terms as 
we allow their goods to be sold in our country. This is manifestly 
unfair, and there are many who ‘refuse to exhibit in foreign 
countries—and would boycott their exhibitions in consequence. 
The objection would be a valid argument against our exhibiting 
in any and every manufacturing country if it were not that the 
injury done by such a boycott would recoil on ourselves. All these 
countries are already our customers. They buy the bulk of our 
manufactures, and we desire above all things to extend our trade 
among them. We cannot say to Belgium or any country : ‘We 
refuse to sell you our goods because you tax them.’ ‘The goods 
were made to be sold; they must be sold, or our great workshops 
and factories would have to be closed and our population would 
starve. In the midst of all this unfairness we have the consola- 
tion that there is no discrimination against us, that no country 
admits the manufactures of any other country on better terms than 
those of Britain. To consider this matter entirely from a com- 
mercial standpoint, let us compare our position at Brussels with 
that of France and Germany. All the goods from these neigh- 
bouring countries entering Belgium are taxed by the Government | 
equally with ours. Belgium injures France and Germany by her 
tariffs as she injures us. But France and Germany are not so pS 
foolish as to take their revenge by refusing to exhibit, thus im- 
juring themselves. Notwithstanding the tariffs, France 4 
Germany will be our greatest competitors in the display of 
factures of all kinds, and our refusal to exhibit would sim: 
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been self-effacement. What a disadvantage we should have 
suffered in the eyes of all citizens of the world who saw the ex- 
hibition and were influenced by it! That is not the way to extend 
our trade. On the other hand, where we exhibit our best, the 
people of every nation will see that we are still in evidence against 
all comers, and that in spite of tariffs they can buy British goods 
as favourably as those from any other country. 

Tt may be broadly stated that we export more manufactures to 
the countries that are said to shut out our goods than they export 
to each other. In the neutral markets we beat them all. It is 
plain, therefore, that if we were to boycott foreign exhibitions 
because foreign Governments tax our goods, we should directly 
injure and restrict our foreign trade by giving an advantage in 
every market to our competitors. It is not by such proceed- 
ings that Britain has obtained her foothold in the protected 
markets of the world, nor by such proceedings that her hold upon 
these markets can be retained and strengthened. Our true policy 
is to adopt every means that experience and Judgment teach us, 
by- which we can bring our wares under the notice of our cus- 
tomers. . We have everything to gain, not by the restriction, but 
by the extension of our markets everywhere. We thus promote, 
not only our own interests, but that interdependence of 
nations which, during the last half-century, has so nobly 
contributed to the enrichment of the world and especially of 
Britain. In spite of all obstacles, we are more and more members 
one of another; and of all nations our own would lose the most by 
holding aloof from any of the agencies that bring the people and 
the products of the world together. ‘Commerce is like the shuttle 
of the loom, weaving the web of concord among the nations.’ 

A powerful argument in favour of International Exhibitions 
as a means of advertising our wares is suggested by our insular 
position, and by the artificial conditions under which, as a nation, 
we earn our livelihood. With a population of 44,000,000, for nine 
months in each year we live on imported food. The raw material 
of our greatest industry—cotton—is all imported. We import the 
whole of our silk, flax, jute, and most of our wool. We import 


also vast quantities of iron ore, copper, tin, lead, and the precious 


metals. How do we pay for these imports of food and raw 
materials? By utilising the trained skill and energy of our people 
in working up the raw materials into manufactures, and by e3- 
` changing them for the things we want. It is true that some of 
our greatest industries are engaged in the manufacture of products 
that are not seen at exhibitions, such as the semi-manufactures 
that form the raw materials for others, and the common goods for 
the million in the making of which we have always excelled. But 
we are also competitors with the world in a vast number of com- 
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pleted manufactures that enter into domestic use and are sold 
everywhere in retail ; and we compete also more and more in the 
production of superior goods and luxuries, in which taste, fine 
knowledge, and trained skill enable makers to contend for the 
highest industrial prizes. In the labour of quantity our economic 
conditions, especially in textiles, have given us undoubted supre- 
macy ; and in the labour of quality (with products that command 
their price in the wealthiest communities in spite of tariffs) many 
of our manufacturers have taken the highest places at recent exhi- 
bitions, and have secured the patronage of the cultivated of all 
nations. Within the memory of many of us our country hardly 
attempted to make a show of such products in competition with the 
artistic nations of the Continent. It is not so now. In the wide 
realm of artistic productions, not only in pictures, but in metal 
and wood work, furniture, pottery, textiles, and other creations 
of craftsmanship, Britain has risen from a very low place to a 
level approaching the highest. 

At the recent Franco-British Exhibition in London the two 
countries made a remarkable display of works of art, especially 
in pictures and sculpture. It was a daring thing to place the 
works of British artists in such proximity with those of France 
as to challenge comparison, for in Art France has long been con- 
sidered supreme. Yet the comparison was made, and in the 
opinion of the most eminent French critics the British works did 
not suffer. This magnificent result was due to the fact that 
Britain showed her best, and if at the forthcoming exhibitions she 
will show her best in manufactures as well as in Art the world will 
realise and appreciate the strength of her position and she will get 
her reward in the extension of her commerce. 

The main use of an exhibition is to enable manufacturers to 
display their goods in such a way as to attract buyers who might 
otherwise give their custom to our competitors. Another use of 
immense importance is that it enables manufacturers to see, and 
spurs them on to profit if possible by, what others are doing. As we 
are the greatest manufacturers of goods for export in the world, 
we have most need of buyers. Consider for a moment the extent 
of our export trade ; take the average of the last three years, We 
exported each year 314,000,0001. of manufactures in competition 
with our rivals in all parts of the globe—a million sterling a day for 
every working day in each year. There has never been anything — 
comparable with it in the world’s history. Every competing 
country, including our own Colonies outside India, taxed these 
manufactures; yet they bought them. The goods—which were 
made for sale—were displayed in tens of thousands of shop 
windows and on shop counters, and they were seen and approved 
by the buyers everywhere. We sold per head of the population in- 
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the world’s markets more than France and Germany per head put 
together, and four times more than our great and growing com- 
petitor, the United States. 
With such facts before us I have no sympathy with the cry 
of decadence that one so often hears as a reproach against British 
manufacturers. At the same time we cannot afford to rest upon 
our oars. We must keep in evidence, for others are moving ; and 
we must take to heart the saying of the Red Queen in Alice in 
Wonderland : ‘In my country you have to run as fast as you can 
in order to keep in the same place.’ We need also to pay heed to 
the complaint of our Consuls everywhere, and of our Colonial 
Agents, that we do not ‘hustle,’ and advertise, and study the 
wants of our customers, and push our business as some of our rivals 
do theirs, but are suffering from an ancient reliance on the merits 
of our commodities, oblivious of the fact that we have imitators 
and competitors who are straining every nerve to oust us from 
their markets. It is a sad reflection that many who are loudest 
in proclaiming the superiority of the foreigner are the most apa- 
thetic in promoting the technical education and alertness of our 
people, without which our manufacturing position cannot be 
maintained. : 
his I have seen a return of the number of commercial travellers 
i who visited Switzerland in 1908, and, of a total of about 7000, 
4711 were from Germany, 1551 from France, 1405 from Italy, 
and 61 from the United Kingdom. We must, of course, make 
considerable allowance for contiguity of situation, but it is difficult 
to realise which is the most remarkable—the pushfulness of the | 
Germans in seeking trade outlets or our own indifference. Ihave 
no figures from Belgium to show the relative number of British 
as compared with French and German commercial travellers 
visiting that country; but, if the figures compare in any degree 
with those of Switzerland, they must indeed give us pause. The 


hrough their better commercial organisation and 
efficient staff of commercial travellers, 
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out one of their largest warships as a floating exhibition, to call at 
the chief ports of other countries, show their wares, and distribute 
advertisements of information relating to them in the language of 
each country visited. The areas of commerce are widening, the 
manufacturers of the world are increasing in number, efficiency, 
and enterprise, and we are engaged in a contest in which we are 
challenged in every department and in every country, a challenge 
which we have hitherto taken up whenever and by whomsoever it 
has been thrown down. ‘There can be no success without effort, 
and even the greatest and most sustained effort will not bring 
success unless it is intelligently directed. 

There is one respect in which International Exhibitions make 
an important appeal to British traders—namely, their educational 
value. It was stated before the Board of Trade Committee that 
much of the progress that has been made in technical and indus- 
trial education, both in our own and other countries, is attributable 
to exhibitions—a fact which, as the evidence showed, is fully 
appreciated by the Governments of other countries. Not only are 
they aids to artistic, technical, and commercial education, but 
they tend to the enlargement of the views of life of all who see 
them. They enable tens of thousands to witness manufacturing 
processes of great interest which they have never seen before, 
while craftsmen in all industries are inspired, and yet humbled, 
by their examination of great examples of artistic and manual 
skill in every branch of industry. Employers, trade guilds, work- 
men’s associations, educational and public authorities bear the 
expenses of workmen and students going to see the craftsmanship 
and mechanical productions of their rivals, and often to inquire 
into the methods of their training. And we may be sure that 
every foreign employer and workman will make a close comparison 
between the exhibits from his own country and those of Britain. 
Not only so, but British exhibits, whether effective or meagre, 
will be judged by foreigners as representing the high-water mark 
of British attainment. 

Many thousands of workmen from all the countries of Europe 
will visit Brussels ; they will fraternise with each other in friend- 
ship and sympathy; and it is hoped that facilities will be so 
arranged that great numbers of technical students and workmen, fe 
representing British industries, will be enabled to mingle in t i 
intercourse, to see for themselves what their neighbours 
doing, to compare the work of others with their own, and to 
establish good fellowship with men of their class from other le ni 

In Keighley there is a society composed almost entire 
workmen for the promotion of the entente cordiale. 
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contingent to Brussels, where they will meet many of their friends 
from France and where they hope to form friendships with the 
workmen of other nationalities. Such a movement is worth ex- 
tending, and I hope that the co-operation of the Exhibition autho- 
rities will be secured in facilitating special railway rates and in 
arranging for the lodging and entertainment of these visitors. 

Even if there were no commercial or educational value to be 
attached to exhibitions, the political interests involved—the culti- 
vation of friendships between our people and their neighbours in 
other lands—would justify an expenditure of public money and 
many individual sacrifices in the attainment of such ends. 

Tn conclusion, I may add that an unfavourable impression of 
our manufacturing position has been spread abroad during the 
last few years, and may in some instances have been justified by 
the inadequate representation of our products at recent Inter- 
national Exhibitions. It is well known that there are foreign 
critics who belittle our influence and proclaim that we are on the 
down grade. The assumption is not true, but we must show by 
actual demonstration that it is not true. We cannot do this 
by boycotting International Exhibitions. 

There was profound significance in the cracking of the whip 
by the King, then Prince of Wales, when, after his last Eastern 
tour, he suggested that his countrymen should ‘ wake up.’ We 
must indeed wake up, and show to all not only that our productions 
are the best and the most attractive, but that they hold their 
own in quality and value against the world ; and finally, with an 
eye to business always, we must make sure that where our com- 
petitors find an opening for trade we are there before them. 


SWIRE SMITH. 
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THE NEGRO AND RELIGION 


Ir to be much in the public eye and to be constantly under dis- 
cussion in one phase or another ministers to the vanity of an 
individual or a race, the Negro should have a good conceit of 
himself. For it would seem as though scarcely a month can pass 
in these opening years of the twentieth century without the Negro 
being attacked, defended, described, eulogised, or criticised in 
public speeches, at conferences, in books, newspapers, or reviews, 
in the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, South 
Africa, Liberia, or Brazil. 

Tt may be some consolation to the African and Aframerican 
that he should arouse so much inquiry and consideration. Pro- 
portionately to their numbers—some two hundred millions—the 
Negroes of Africa and America occupy a far larger place in the 
mind of the White man than do the five hundred millions of 
Mongols in Asia and America. 

The fact is that, despite accusations three hundred years old 
of laziness, the Negro as a world-worker is of much greater im- 
portance than the Yellow man. It has been computed recently 
by a French writer, M. Chemin-Dupontes,’ that while an East 
Indian kuli gives about 220 days’ work out of the 365 and a China- 
man only 150, an African is good for 280 days’ work in the year, 
especially in agriculture. 

The importance of the Negro as a soldier is only just dawning 
on the conception of white Governments.* Properly led and well 
treated, there is no better or braver. The results of industrial 
training at Tuskigi and Hampton, in the workshops of British 
industrial missionary establishments, and of the rough-and-ready 
teaching of white mechanics in West Africa and South Africa, 
have shown with what surprising aptitude the Negro can come 
forward in a hundred-and-one careers and professions connected 
with machinery, manufactures, building, mining, navigation, 
tailoring, dressmaking, and anything which requires (strange to 

1 Les Petites Antilles. ‘ ee F 

2 Tn connection with this it is noteworthy that the French Government con- — 
templates organising an army of ae ae soldiers to defend ‘Algeria 3 
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say) either delicacy of touch or deftness of fingering, as well ag 
great physical exertion. 

Therefore it has become a matter of increasing anxiety and 
interest to far-sighted men in Europe, America, and South Africa 
as to what course the majority of Negroes will take in regard to 
religion. The fact that the great majority of the really White 
races belong ostensibly to the religion of Christianity is now 
acknowledged to be an extraordinary bond of union. As the years 
go by, the mere fact that there are no essential differences of 
religion between all the nations and peoples of Europe (except 
in part of the Balkan Peninsula and South-Eastern Russia), and 
that there is at the present day, for all practical purposes, but 
one religion throughout the New World, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific Archipelagoes—that of Christianity—is one of the 
explanations why all white peoples are converging in a spirit of 
brotherhood. Perhaps the White world is scarcely conscious as 
yet of its solidarity in regard to religious belief (I make no excep- 
tion on behalf of the Jews, for in course of time they have 
become little else than a more definitely Unitarian form of Chris- 
tian) ; but one who travels much cannot but be aware that this 
solidarity does exist and is a very potent factor when White 
Christians are ranged against Yellow Buddhists, Brown Hindus, 
and Yellow, Black or White Muhammadans. Of course, the 
world-student and philosopher would like to see the religious 
basis so further broadened and simplified that all members of the 
human species could meet on a common ground of loving kind- 
ness and brotherhood ; although, however, that is the millennium 
in store for our descendants, it hardly comes yet within the range 
of practical politics. But what is noteworthy at the present day 
is the extent to which community of religious beliefs is beginning 
to over-ride racial distinctions and comparisons. With the 


hite man. Also, the common Christianity of White 
c in America had not only disposed of the slavery ques- 
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in the direction of equal rights for all races leading a life of equal 
civilisation and mind culture. 

More than this, all over the world the influence of Christianity 
—especially during the last ten years—has not been in the 
direction of emphasising or exaggerating differences in matters of 
religious belief, whether as regards those imperfectly defined 
religions which we describe as Paganism or the great faiths of 
Asia and North Africa. The chief value of Christianity as a 
force seems to be as a counter-agent to purely natural laws. 
Possibly it may therefore be a more marked Divine intervention 
in the life history of this little planet. 

The natural law, as we read it in our dim and imperfect 
gropings after truth, would seem to know no such thing as pity. 
For example, one could imagine in an America or a Europe with- 
out Christianity the resolution back into slavery of all inferior 
races and social castes. The White Man, holding at present the 
almost exclusive martial strength of the world, would—for 
example, in the development of Africa—constitute himself the 
same pitiless taskmaster as the ancient Egyptian or the Mogul, 
the Spaniard of the sixteenth, the Dutchman of Surinam in the 
seventeenth, the West Indian Englishman of the eighteenth, and 
the South Carolina planter of the early nineteenth centuries. 
Negroes would work under the lash and the revolver in the South 
and West African mines; would under like compulsion (such as 
not long ago was an actual fact in the Congo basin) collect the 
rubber from the wild forésts, or plant for the White man’s benefit 
cultivated rubber trees, or such other vegetable products as are 
needed for the civilised races in temperate climes. I have, in the 
course of my travels, met many an Englishman, German, White 
American, Arab, or Portuguese who regretted bitterly the in- 
fluence of Exeter Hall, which alone stood between him and the 
dream of Africa regenerated with a more than Egyptian severity 
by the White taskmaster. And the same has been the plaint 
again and again in the West Indies, under divers flags; and in 
South America. Yet, in parenthesis, I may remark that there 
is scarcely any part of America, tropical or sub-tropical, which 
can point to an output of vegetable or mineral products-in the 
days when slavery was in full swing that was equal propor- 
tionately to the output derived from the same regions to-day 
under a system of freedom and of individual labour. Barbados, 
for example, at the commencement of the nineteenth centi e 
when her slavery system reached its apogee of strength, 

about half the commerce in imports and exports that she has 
to-day. Ş : Pca 

But for the influence of Christianity there would hay 
out, over and over again, a sharp racial war betweer 
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Negroids on the one hand and Whites on the other, in various 
parts of America. But for the influence and the preparatory work 
of the Christian missionary societies in Africa, but few of the 
modern European Protectorates or Colonies could have been 
founded or maintained. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
Negro Africa has been conquered ; it will be a still graver mistake 
to suppose that it can be easily conquered or that the conquest 
would be worth the enormous expenditure of men and money it 
would entail. The ease with which the White man has implanted 
himself in Africa as governor, exploiter, and teacher is due much 
more to the work of missionary societies than to the use of 
machine guns. Africa taken à rebours [instead of, as it has 
been, along the line of least resistance] would have furnished a 
very different chapter in the history of the world between 1810— 
when we began to go ahead in South Africa—and 1910. What 
are the unconquered or the least assimilated portions of Africa 
at the present day? Those regions where the Muhammadan 
religion prevails—Somaliland, portions of the Egyptian Sudan 
and of Upper Egypt—Tripoli, Morocco, Wadai, the Northern 
Hausa States, and the regions of the Middle and Upper Niger. 
Elsewhere it has been either that the influence of Christianity 
(as taught by the missionaries) has drawn the natives irresistibly 
towards the White man; or the putting into practice of Christian 
principles has abated the White man’s greed or cruelty. The 
following of natural instincts unchecked by this influence which 
we connect with the name and teaching of Jesus Christ [but 
which dawned on the world of Asia some centuries before His 
birth] would have brought far less.of the habitable world under 


the White man’s sway or influence; but in such portions as he ~ 


had conquered there would have been a pitiless exploitation of 
the weaker or less intelligent races, resulting by degrees in their 
degradation to a condition of sheer animalism or their extermina- 
tion. And that would have been followed by the White man 
warring against himself. 

Whether the extension of the Christian spirit in our dealings 
with one another or with races of different complexion will lead 
to an eventual fusion of all divergent human types into one per- 
fected human being, with the loss of the pink-and-white 
complexion, is beyond the scope of the present article. But it 
does seem to be a matter of practical politics—firstly, that all 
the nations of Christendom should practise the elementary prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and that by degrees the peoples of other 
faiths should be brought to see that the only religion as yet 
revealed to man worth his attention and acceptance is one based 
on the teaching handed down to us as of the utterance of the 
Galilean Prophet and of His disciples. Any such world unity of 
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faith and practice must of necessity pave the way for universal 
peace between man and man, nation and nation; while all 
Humanity alike directs the whole of its vigour, bravery, and 
science to our unavoidable contest with the real Devil of 
Reactionary Nature—to the elimination of disease, of famine, of 
darkness ; the conquest of the air and of the water, and of means 
of safe and rapid transit over the land; the restoration of the 
world’s beauty in forest and fauna; the abolition of the Glacial 
periods at the North and South Pole ; the cultivation of the desert, 
the regulation of rainfall and meteorology. And as the result of 
these efforts a millennial period of happiness for man and beast. 
But one has only to travel either bodily or through the world 
of books to realise that whereas true religion can be only a means 
of man’s advancement and an aid to his happiness, the world is 
full of false religion which in past centuries, as at the present 
time, has inflicted tremendous woes on the human species, mental 
and physical. A false religion is far worse than no religion at all. 
By false, I mean articles of faith which, when put into practice, 
cause much resultant unhappiness, not only to one’s self but. to 
one’s neighbours. The real principles of Christianity, like the 
real worth of Shakespeare and the real appreciation of Greek art, 
were probably not apparent till the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Within a hundred years of the birth of the Founder of 
this truest of all religions, its beauty, truth, and efficacy were fast 
becoming clouded under myth, dogma, and needless fable. As 
the centuries went by one after the other, and as concurrently 
the mind of man sought to know the truth concerning the world 
in which it lived and the universe of which it was a part, the 
rift between official Christianity and Reason widened and 
widened. Yet the Divine spirit seems to have been there all the 
time, never completely stifled, and Christianity at its worst was 
in all ages better than Muhammadanism at its best or Buddhism 
in its least nonsensical form.*? But even at the present day the 
majority of those who direct professionally the Christian move- 
ment, or the exposition of the varied forms of the Christian cult, 
care far more for the letter that killeth than the spirit that giveth 
life. They are still anxious to force on the belief of men, women, 
and children many articles of faith which are either totally irre- 
concilable with our practical knowledge of the world and all that 
therein is, or which in any case are essentially unpractical, un- ; 
necessary in our attempts to solve the problems of life in the 
twentieth century. The miseries of the Roman slaves and of the 
innumerable social outcasts of the Roman world gave to the teach- 
ing of Christ a*turn which a careful study of the authentic Gospel — k 
of St. Mark reveals was not His intention. Utterly hopeless as 
_* Which is probably that of the faith of the modern Jains of India. 
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they were of setting right the world in which they lived, they 
concentrated all their attention on getting out of the world; 

on a future life which it must be admitted in all honesty is still 
a matter of pure hypothesis, not based as yet on a single fact 
revealed to us by scientific inquiry—a matter of hope rather 
than faith. So that for some centuries Christianity became a very 
unworldly religion. Science was despised and trodden under foot ; 
the arts were looked at askance; cleanliness and beauty were at 
a discount ; the shaven priest a more worthy object of regard than 
the lusty soldier or the mathematician. 

Then the human instinct once more triumphed, and there 
came centuries in which the purity of Christian teaching was 
almost completely obscured under the pomps and vanities, the 
lusts and greed of gain evinced by Frank and Norman kings and 
Italian popes, emperors and monks, crusaders, conquistadores, 
slave-traders, and heads of colleges, mayors and merchants, 
colonists and officials. It was not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that thoughtful people began to detach in mind and 
deed the principles of Christianity (as a very practical and healthy 
rule of life) from the dogmas and articles of belief which, to some 
minds and individuals, make those principles more acceptable and 
authoritative. 

Now this is the problem as it presents itself to us with regard 
to the Negro to-day—in Africa, for the American problem of 
religion is completely settled—the Negro will follow that of the 
White man. ‘Those who are looking ahead in Africa feel and 
express some concern at the alleged progress of Muhammadanism 
in contrast to that of Christianity. An entirely new—perhaps one 
may say slightly cynical—interest has been evinced by states- 
men, administrators, and millionaires in the welfare and progress 
of Christian missions. The scoffer now scarcely exists. Even 
the hardened pioneer is conscious of the fact that his task is made 
_ easier for him; his relations with the natives more agreeable by 
_ the presence in his vicinity of a Christian mission. On the other 
hand, Britain, France, Germany are realising the potency of 
12 adanism as a concentration under religious forms of a 
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to Roman Christianity. I believe the longest period of peace in 
their history as part of the Roman Empire lasted no more than 
seventy years, and the great Latin Church of the coast towns 
of Tunis and Eastern Algeria was confined almost entirely in its 
disciples to colonists of actual Italian or Greek descent, just as 
the Christians of Egypt were mainly Greeks. The rise and pro- 
gress of Muhammad and the hotch-potch he taught of early 
Arabian beliefs, Judaism and Greek Christianity, proved a wel- 
come relief to the peoples who lay to the east or to the south of 
the Hellespont and the Pillars of Hercules. Ever since those days 
Islam has been trying to keep all Africa which it could lay hands 
on for its Asiatic culture. Moreover, it has had the qualities of 
its defects; it has filled up the weak places of Christianity, has 
(rightly) exalted the importance of this world, of the pleasures, 
duties, profits of corporeal existence. Its appeal to the Negro 
was once so irresistible that the marvel is, not that about one- 
half the superficies of the African Continent is Muhammadan 
at the present day, but that during the twelve hundred years in 
which this religion had the whole of Africa to itself it did not bring 
under its sway the entirety of the Negro peoples. 

As far as I can read the history of Africa, the great successes 
of Islam seem to have stopped with the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If we may believe records 
and traditions, the area occupied by Islam in the Africa of the 
sixteenth century was not much less great than it is at the present 
day. It extended then as now right across the Dark Continent 


from the Red Sea and Somaliland to the Senegal coast; its con- 
verts penetrated through the West African forests to what are. 


now Sierra Leone, the British Gold Coast, and the Colony of 
Lagos. The Sharifian Emperor of Morocco ruled also at Tim- 
buktu and to the very sources of the Niger. All the regions of 
the Central Sudan were as Muhammadan then as they are now, 
so likewise was the East coast of Africa from Guardafui to the 
mouth of the Zambezi, and even to the modern Beira. ‘The only 
additions to the Muhammadan world since those days are advances 
in the direction of Sierra Leone and Lagos and an extension ‘of 
Muhammadan influence from the Hausa States southwards to the 
Cameroons and the edge of the Congo Basin. Noteworthy, but 
still not extraordinarily remarkable in numbers, has been the 
nineteenth-century establishment of sporadic settlements of 


Muhammadan Negroes in the eastern basin of the Congo, on 
‘Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. An attempt was made in the last 


half of that century to Muhammadanise the kingdoms of Buganda 


and Bunyoro, Dut this met with a final and almost complete fe 
“er “7 
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those victories which turn the scale for centuries—was that 
fought by the Portuguese and Abyssinians in about the year 1540, 
A Mad Mullah of his day, Muhammad Granye, from Northern 
Somaliland, was attempting to overrun and subdue completely 
Christian Abyssinia. But for the intervention of a force of some 
four hundred gallant Portuguese, together with their cannon and 
firearms, Muhammad Granye would certainly have succeeded, 
As it was, he was backed in his enterprise by the Turkish Power 
on the Red Sea and at Aden. Had he succeeded a great deal 
of what has since remained either nominally Christian or blandly 
Pagan would have come under the influence of Islam and would 
have enormously strengthened the vogue of Turk and Arab in 
Eastern Africa; quite probably there would have followed the 
conquest for Islam of all the Nile countries up to the Victoria 
Nyanza, which was threatened four hundred years afterwards by 
the Dervish revolt in the Sudan and the mutiny of the Muham- 
madan Negro soldiers in Uganda. There is also no doubt that 
the work of the Portuguese along the West Coast of Africa was a 
very serious check to the spread of Muhammadanism in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But for their influence and 
their firearms, the whole west coast from the Gambia to the 
Niger delta might have been Muhammadan at the present day. 

Yet Islam is increasing its influence in German Hast Africa, 
in Portuguese East Africa, and in British Nyasaland. Its con- 
donation of polygamy and sexual laxity makes it easier of accept- 
ance to the Negro than the monogamy and chastity which are an 
essential part of Christian teaching. Then it raises the Negro 
to a higher level in his own opinion and carries with it a most 
becoming and attractive costume, clad in which the Negro really 
feels that he looks half Arab. Presented in its most simplified 
form—tor the propagandists are almost entirely laymen—it makes 
no great demand on his powers of faith or imagination. It explains 
the riddle of the universe in a way which satisfies him and sweeps 
away his nightmare burden of ancestors’ spirits, devils, demi- 
urges, and gnomes; inculcates strict abstention from alcohol, 
greater fastidiousness as to food, fasts of an obviously wholesome 
and purifying nature, and a brotherhood with all other Moslems 
independent of race or colour. 

Once again, I say, it is wonderful that such a religion pre- 
sented to such a race in its present stage of existence does not 
progress far more rapidly. But there is something in the Forest 
Negro of West Africa and the Bantu Negro of Central and South 
Africa that does not find satisfaction in the faith or principles — 
of Islam. It may be that it does not appeal-enough to the — 
imagination or explain sufficiently logically all the horrors and 
anxieties of the African life. What has surprised me, after T =$ 
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have come to know the Negro well, is the avidity with which, 
when it is offered to him in any reasonable form, he adopts 
Christianity. The conversion of Uganda and much of the adjoin- 
ing countries has become familiar as an example. Christianity 
has spread far more widely amongst the coast tribes of West 
Africa than publicists seem to be aware either in England or 
America. Christianity is spreading fast through the Portuguese 
provinces of Angola, through the French Gaboon, and throughout 
the basin of the Congo. Here, though so far as I am informed 
there is absolute fairplay in the Congo administration, Islam puts 
in a very poor show. I should think for one fresh convert to the 
Muhammadan faith in the Congo State there are at least two who 
adopt Christianity. Nowhere in South Africa between the Zam- 
bezi and Point Agulhas has any serious recalcitrance been shown 
to the acceptance of Christianity since the missionaries got to 
work. Here and there a Zulu chief may have felt that he was 
too bloodstained and hoary in wickedness to be baptised or profess 
himself converted, but not even Lobengula or his father Umsili- 
kazi offered any opposition to Christian teaching. There were 
Christian missionaries residing at Umsilikazi’s kraal when he was 
attacked by the Boers, and they were left unharmed; and the 
same episode was repeated long years afterwards when Loben- 
gula lost his kingdom. 

One motive which actuates the Negro in his predilection for 
Christianity is a curious one. He wants to be like the White 
man, the real White man, not the Whitey-brown. He wants to 
lay hold as quickly as possible of the White man’s civilisation and 
to wear the White man’s style of clothing, to eat the same food, 
live in the same kind of house, read the same books, acquire the 
same knowledge. The Negro in millions, in Africa and America, 
has grasped the situation. I have frequently compared him to 
the Japanese, and the comparison is not strained. When the 
Japanese suddenly decided to leave the life of the early Middle 
Ages (the which, had they not done, they would have been 
conquered by some White nation) they were content with no half 
measures. They did not want to be like seventeenth-century 
China or sixteenth-century Persia. They must have the civilisa- 
tion of the late nineteenth century or nothing at all. And they 
got it, and prevailed. Well, perhaps unconsciously, millions of 
Negro brains have conceived the same idea in politics, culture, 
and religion. They want to make up for lost time. Some of them 
were born in a condition comparable to our home life of a hundred 
thousand years ago, and thence they ranged through the ages to 
the mentality ofthe Crusaders, whose chain armour some of them 
still wear in the heart of the Sudan. They have sprung to meet 
us, not half way, but with seven-leagued boots, compared with our 
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slow and cautious steps. Shrewd Zulus may have opposed 
Colenso with their anticipation of the modern criticism, but in 
a general way, wherever missionaries have gone, Negro tribes 
have accepted holus-bolus the Gospel as presented to them, 
assimilating (much more than people think) its Divine essence,. 
and not rejecting the husks of rubbish and nonsense which are 
still allowed by its official exponents to cloak the jewel of 
Christianity. 

I quite agree with the recent utterances of a great bishop of 
the Church of England that there is much in the Prayer Book, 
and still more in the Hymnal, and most of all in the Psalter 
of the Anglican form of Christianity, which can have no local 
appeal to the Negro. And the same thing, of course, applies to 
similar details in the Christian ritual or service of other churches. 

At present he accepts all and everything presented to him with- 
out question; indeed, in this respect he may remain ‘religious ’ 
long after we of the White world have changed our formulee for 
something more consonant with twentieth-century knowledge. 
Herein it is not the Negro who is concerned, but those few White 
people who are really anxious that his advance in civilisation shall 
be a very practical one, and that he shall be as fully equipped as 
we are for combating Reactionary Nature. The Negro likes 
religion, likes singing hymns and intoning psalms, can pray for 
hours and days without loss of fervour, is patient with long ser- 
mons, and easily convinced that Mesopotamia is a very blessed $ 
word. And in all these points he is in consonance with’ his own 
Negro clergy, except, perhaps, in the most advanced parts of the: 
United States. [Here the Negro ministers of religion are 
becoming in the best sense of the word very twentieth century, 
avaricious of time and essentially practical on the subject of 
Works and tolerant as regards Faith. } 
It might be thought from the foregoing passages that I was 
about to embark on the usual polite attacks on missionaries and 
- clerics of my own race, deploring their waste of time and effort 
in Africa on the non-essentials of religion. I did write an article 
somewhat to this effect twenty-three years ago in this Review. 
| But the Christian teaching of nearly all missions since that day bas 
ae undergone a remarkable development ; great care is given to the | 
= industrial side, to the teaching of some trade or occupation which 
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the new articles of faith taught by every mission with which I am 
acquainted. That they season this teaching and supplement it 
by the exposition of their own views as to the dogmas or doctrines 
surrounding the central teaching of Christ is not to be denied ; 
and the degree to which this is superfluous is better not discussed 
in these pages or perhaps at all. I certainly think (to take a con- 
crete example) that primary instruction in the Old Testament is a 
waste of time and most confusing to the mind of young people or 
new converts. They listen with the greatest attention, and not 
even a ‘son of the manse’ can deny that there is much in the 
Old Testament of deathless interest and extraordinary fascination, 
but so there is in many other forms of human literature. In the 
early and primary training of the Negro (as of the European) it 
is perhaps best to leave the supreme works of man’s mind and 
thought for later consumption, and to commence by teaching the 
simplest lessons of science and giving an industrial training to 
the hand and eye. 

Until, it may be said, the very commencement of the twentieth 
century official Christianity was pursuing a very dangerous 
course in taking a path that was more and more divergent from 
what should be the very core and essence of religion, the dis- 
coveries and deductions of science. Things were coming to a 
pass (as might be testified over and over again in the pages of 
this Review) when men and women of considerable education 
and independent thought were finding it impossible to belong to 
any Church. Happily, in at any rate all the Western Churches 
of Christianity, this retrograde movement has been arrested. A 
very hopeful sign of the times, to my own limited intellect, was 
what I noticed one Sunday of October 1908 in the southern part 
of the United States, that (as recorded in the Sunday paper of 
the morning) the subject of the day on which sermons would be 
preached in all the Roman Catholic churches of the State would 
be ‘The Life History of the Colorado Beetle.’ This was 
specially done to help the coloured people who, as farmers, pre- 
dominated in this particular region, and whose crops were being 
sériously threatened by this particular manifestation of the 
Devil. From the summaries of the sermons preached,.to be 
read in the weekly papers of the vicinity, I should say that all 
the clerics had had a thorough and most modern grounding in 


entomology and its lessons for man. In America many churches 


and many clergymen have departed from the hide-bound tradi- 
tion still strangling English religion; that every sermon must 


be preached on a text from the Old or the New Testament, for- g 
getting that God fulfils Himself in many ways, and that all g 


lessons, all parallels, all morals need not point to Syria 
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The Syrian tone of our religion has frequently been commenteg 
on by puzzled Negroes in my hearing. J am, perhaps, repeatin 
once too often an illustration I have given before in this Review 
and in my published books. A Negro of Lake Nyasa came tg 
me once and said, ‘Master, why does God care so much for 
sheep?’ To this and other Bantu Negroes there is nothing par. 
ticularly suggestive of innocence or charm in the native sheep— 
a stupid animal, covered with thick, coarse, greasy hair, and 
developing an immensely fat tail. I asked for an explanation, 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘at the mission we are taught to sing over and 
over again ‘‘ Child of the Sheep of God that takest away the sing 
of the world.” Do the children of sheep run away with our sing, 
and why does God care more for sheep than for oxen? Our 
fathers used to say that the ox surpassed all other creatures in 
nobleness.’ 

This was the sense of his remarks, though in the Swahili 
language the idea was probably expressed more bluntly. In that 
and most other Negro languages there is no specific word for 
‘lamb’; you can only say ‘child of a sheep’; and whereas the 
woolly sheep of parts of Syria and of Europe does convey the 
sense of tender innocence and white purity in its young and lends 
itself to religious metaphor, any such parallel is quite out of place 
in Bantu Africa. It is probably instances like this that the 
Bishop of Ely had in his mind when questioning the suitability 
of the Anglican Prayer Book in all its details as the standard 
liturgy for Christian congregations in all lands and climes. 

Much of these difficulties, which throng our recollections as 
we pass in review the elaborate formule attending Christian 
Worship in at least two of the Western Churches, are in practi- 
cal usage non-existent. For whether they will admit it or not, in 
the fear of hurting the feelings of the weaker brethren at home, 
a greater part of the exponents of modern Christianity in Africa, 
no matter what Church or sect may have sent them out, have 
ca really become reduced by force of circumstances to preaching 4 
iit a ‘very pure and undiluted, practical, and possible form of Chris- 
Lege tianity, giving the go-by to much liturgical instruction. Tf a 
surprise visit could be paid to the churches and schools of the 
British Baptists and the Belgian Roman Catholics in the Congo 
Basin, it would be certainly noted that the instruction given was — 

' singularly alike and singularly successful in turning fickle savages 
into happy, industrious men and women. 3 
As long as the ideal of Christianity in its human relations is 
maintained by White men in Africa, I do not think there is much — 
danger of the advance of Islam. Moreover, if this ideal of con- 
duct is maintained the recalcitrance of Islam will weaken. The 
~ teachers of that faith and of Christianity will realise that they 
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share the same beginnings, will scek for points of agreement 
rather than for points of difference. The Churches will tacitly 
drop a good deal of the time-wasting nonsense which has grown 
up from the accretions of awe-struck men to whom the essence 
of Christianity was so blinding in its evident truth and beauty 
that they were forced to shroud it with veils of their own weaving. 
We to whom the very universe has been laid bare, whose gaze 
through glass, or by a lens better than the human eye, can pene- 
trate to stars that are incalculably remote, can bear to see the 
light without an intervening film of myth. 

A little—perhaps more than a little—of the same radiance 
glows through the murky pages of the Koran, but here there is 
too much of Asia and the childhood of the human mind. 

But if, in South Africa and elsewhere, the observant Negro 
sees that though Christianity is preached by its official exponents 
it is not in any way whatever practised by the laymen of Euro- 
pean race, he may in his despair turn for his guidance to the 
Muhammadans in a spirit of deliberate revolt against the injustices 
of European civilisation. And the Muhammadanism he would 
then affect would not be the polite and cultured Deism of the 
Cape Malays (which bears much the same relationship to modern 
Christianity as the faith and practice of the Jews), but the 
Muhammadanism of the Jihad, the revolt of the man of colour 
against the sometimes unbearable tyranny of his wonderful White 


brother. 
H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AFRICAN: 


THE EXPERIMENT IN SIERRA LEONE 


LITERATURE concerning all that appertains to the manufacture, 
sale, and consumption of intoxicants has one marked idiosyncrasy ; 
no writer on the Temperance Question has entirely escaped the 
charge of writing intemperately. As the dogmatic statement I have 
just made shows that, in this respect, I shall probably share the 
fate of other authors, there is the less harm in my quoting from a 
standard work? an equally dogmatic assertion, not flattering to 
us as a nation, which, I think, suggests much that should be borne 
in mind when considering what legislative action is most likely to 
save the tribes on the West Coast of Africa from evils of a kind 
similar to those from which, admittedly, we have suffered so much 
in the past : 

The evidence left by writers from age to age is sufficiently continuous to 
show that we have always been a drunken nation, and sufficiently explicit to 
prove beyond the possibility of denial that in times past the evil has been 
incomparably greater than anything within modern experience. . . . We 
do not know much about the ancient Britons, but it is recorded that hex used 
three kinds of intoxicating liquor—mead or metheglin made from honey, 
beer made from barley, and cider ; and however sober’ they may have been 12 
ordinary life, they could on occasions get drunk and disorderly with anybody: 
The occasions were mostly religious festivals, and it is worth noting that ever 
since, up to the present day, religious ceremonies have always been observed 
by common people as their chief opportunities for drunkenness. 


This extract records the history of our customs and habits with 
respect to the use of alcohol for many centuries, and if legislation 
is necessary to stop or prevent excessive drinking by any of the 
many races who live in our possessions in West Africa, the claim 
may be put forward by the cynical that we, as the dominant and 
therefore the law-making power, are specially qualified to intro- 
duce, in a sympathetic manner, legislation which will be well con- 
sidered and effective because drafted by the best of all teachers— 
experience. z 

1 Drink, Temperance, and Legislation. By Arthur Shadwell, M.A., MD: 
Ozon: e pa by Longmans, Green wp Co. é 
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I have purposely based this claim to special legislative qualifi- 
cations upon the utterance of a hypothetical cynic in order that 
misunderstanding may be avoided. The claim is well founded in 
the sense that those who have taken part in a great battle know, 
or ought to know, something about fighting a foe; but, on the 
other hand, it is a truism that argument or action based upon an 
analogy between a European and an African race is not infre- 
quently wrong and harmful. Subject to this reservation, it will 
be useful for our purpose if we remember that the great improve- 
ment which has taken place at home has been brought about by 
the weight of public opinion rather than by law, and consequently 
that a similar result may conceivably, although not necessarily, be 
obtained by similar means in West Africa. Iam aware that there 
are people who deny that there has been any advance in England 
towards temperance, but in most instances the meaning of this 
denial appears to be due to the belief that the movement at home 
has been away from immoderate drinking, and not in the direction 
of total abstinence. 

Now, although this view may be quite correct, I am sure that 


opinion as to the evils which arise from excessive drinking would 
be a valuable supplement to any legislation which aims at preserv- 
ing native races from self-destruction, and consequently the fact 
that the principle of total abstinence has not, perhaps, made as 
satisfactory progress at home as some may have hoped does not 
in any way diminish the importance of an attempt to foster or 
create temperance views among those who live in West Africa. 
LT propose, therefore assuming that it is an incontrovertible fact that 
as a race we have become by a somewhat gradual process less and 
less addicted to the excessive use of alcohol, and that this marked 
improvement is largely, although not entirely, due to the influence 
of public opinion. With the second part of this assumption all 
will, I am convinced, agree ; its truth is demonstrable. Not one 
of the thirty Acts affecting the trade in liquor which Parliament 
has passed during the last hundred years imposes any restriction 
upon the composition of poetry, yet no poet has in modern days 
been inspired by wine, beer, or brandy to write any of the ‘ drink- 
ing songs ` which were once so popular. This dearth is not due to ~ 
lack of genius or will, but to the prosaic fact that publishers will 
not print that which they know will not pay owing tothe altered 
taste of the public. Had Bishop Still, the author? of ‘Jolly Good 
Ale and Old,’ lived during the last century, he would, one ma} 

2 Mr. W. T. Marchant, in his book, In Praise of Ale, published by G yo 
Redway, states that the Bishop did not write, but only adapted the song i 
earlier version. This book contains much information as to bride-ale, « 
church-ale and give-ale, which shows how interwoven drinking customs. 
our history. . 
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be sure, have been a member of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, and, being an able man, he would most probably have 
performed his share of the far-reaching and valuable work which 
that Society has admittedly performed; but in these days, if q 
prelate were to use his literary talents in a similar direction, the 
Church would feel shame and horror, Nonconformists would 
luxuriate with chastened criticism, and the public, at first para. 
lysed by amazement, would eventually clamour for legislation tg 
prevent any repetition of what would be universally considered ag 
an outrage against decency. Ifan illustration of a more gruesome 
kind is required to show that the more temperate habits of to-day 
are due to the change in public opinion rather than to legal 
restrictions, it is supplied by a well-authenticated case which 
occurred in the eighteenth century : A nurse during the christen- 
ing festivities got into such a condition that she put her charge, in 
mistake for a log of wood, into the fire, where the poor baby was 
burnt to death ; the examining magistrate, finding that the action 
was due to stupefaction caused by drink, merely discharged her 
with a caution. The law has not changed in the interval, but if 
such a case occurred nowadays the woman would certainly be 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour, and many people 
would be exasperated at her not being hanged ! 

With respect to the action needed in West Africa, there is a 
babel of conflicting opinions. Some say that nothing need be 
done ; the merit of a counsel of inactivity is that its apostles can, 
in consequence of the imperfection of human endeavour, generally 
find some justification for their creed in the results of any and 
every reform. Others urge prohibition, thinking that the com- 
plexities which have made the experiment in the State of Maine 
so unfruitful will not operate in what are believed to be uncivilised 
countries. Another section favours legislation, but holds divergent 
views as to the direction which this legislation is to take. Finally, 
there are those who hope that a composite remedy will be found; 
part to be due to law and part to the educative effect of public 
opinion. It is probable that those who adopt the last mentioned 
view will be but a small minority, and will be regarded as opti- 
misti¢ idealists; such is apt to be the fate of all who strive 2 
practice to adopt principles based upon the assumption that human — 
beings, whether black or white, are at all likely to do what ought — 
to be done! It will be thought as futile to rely upon the effect of 
public opinion in West Africa as to count upon the voice of the 
people at the North Pole! Before attempting to discuss what 
action ought to be taken, it is, however, desirable to ascertain, 5 
far as possible, what are the facts which show thatthe consumption © 

of spirits on the coast has reached, or may reach, dimensions — 
which make any action necessary or desirable. g 
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There are three Colonies on the West Coast which import 
‘trade spirits’ in considerable quantities, and, although the 
annual rate of consumption cannot be calculated with exactitude 
for lack of precise knowledge as to the extent of the population, 
the following figures may be regarded as reliable for the present 


purpose : 


— Estimated Population Spirits Imported (1907) 
Gallons 
Southern Nigeria ; 6,000,000 4,055,000 
Gold Coast 3 ; 2,700,000 1,127,687 
Sierra Leone . i, 1,800,000 403,350 


I have quoted the amount imported during 1907 because it is in 
excess of the importation in 1908, during which year trade was 
bad. There are here two important facts to be noted. The 
annual consumption of spirits does not exceed two-thirds of a 
gallon per head in Southern Nigeria, and is less in the other two 
Colonies ; secondly, the amount consumed by West Coast natives 
varies with trade : the drink bill rises with earnings in West Africa 
in the same way as in England. 

The following table* shows that the consumption of spirits 
is and has for many years been greater at home than in any 
of the Colonies mentioned : 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION IN GALLONS 


Year Spiri is Wine Beer 
1891 å 6 1.034 0.390 30.1 
1892 à ä 1.034 0.381 29.7 
1893 å 5 0.980 0.366 29.5 
1894 i 3 0.966 0.355 29.4 
1895 é sj 1.000 0.370 29.6 
1896 : 3 1.020 0.400 30.8 
1897 6 : 1.030 0.400 31.4 
1898 ò ô 1 040 0.410 31.9 
1899 3 é 1.085 0.410 32.7 


As most people are well aware that statistics are very amenable 
to treatment, it will not be a matter of surprise to learn that the 
figures quoted prove little else than that the importation of spirits 
into our Colonies is sufficiently large and regular to indicate that 
a section of the population must be habitual and possibly intem- 
perate drinkers. In England the mean consumption per head for 

3 Drink, Temperance, and Legislation, by Arthur Shadwell. The author 


points out that the absence of a quarter of a million male adults in South Africa 
introduces a disturbing element into the statistics for the years following 1899. 
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the period 1891-9 was 1.021 gallons of spirits, in addition to 0.380 
gallon of wine and 30.4 gallons of beer, and the fact that the con. 
sumption of spirits per head does not exceed two-thirds of a gallon 
in South Nigeria and is considerably less in the other two Colonies 
will afford relief to those who may have feared that the West Coast 
natives are at the present time being devastated by drink. J]; 
will also be noted that at home not only is a greater quantity of 
spirits per head consumed than in Africa, but that we drink, in 
addition, much wine and a very large amount of beer, of neither 
of which the natives buy any appreciable quantity, and from this 
comparison it may be inferred by some that no legislation or action 
is needed. Now, of all possible conclusions this would obviously 
be the most satisfactory, implying as it does that the body politic, 
being free from disease, requires no remedy ; and we should conse- 
quently accept it unless there are cogent, indisputable reasons for 
believing that the welfare of the natives is already in danger or is 
likely to beso in the future. It is important to remember this last 
reservation, because the worst of the many evils of drink is that 
it is a growing evil which, unless checked, may master a nation 
almost as completely as an individual. In order that the position 
in West Africa may be properly understood, it is necessary to 
remember that the aborigines are not teetotallers; from time im- 
memorial they have used alcohol in various forms, and do so still. 
Intoxicating drinks are made from corn and maize, and another 
popular beverage is palm wine, which, when kept, becomes very — 
potent. It is probably a mere coincidence, but I may mention 
that the only chief that I have ever seen the worse for drink got 
into that condition from palm wine ; he lived in a district so remote 
from trade that it did not pay to pick the palm kernels, and the 
trees, instead of being a source of income, were only regarded as 
a cellar from which the wine could be tapped at will. In Sierra 
Leone the sorrel plant is cultivated to a considerable extent, and 
is used to make ‘ sorrel beer.’ There is a conflict of evidence as t0 
the nature of this beverage. Some say it is and some say it is not 
intoxicating, but as the cultivation involves a good deal of labour 
it may be assumed, I think, that the beer, when artfully made, : 
does something more than assuage the thirst, Another home- — 
made liquor, undoubtedly intoxicating, is, like the metheglin of 
the Britons, made from honey. Probably it is but another coi 
5 cidence, , but it is the fact that in Sierra Leone apiculture flourishes 
only in districts which are very remote from trade. In the Kom 
dugu district there a are no licences to sell ee but it is there 
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other enemies) suggest the manner in which the Baptist may have 
obtained sustenance in the wilderness. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that as far as the mere 
knowledge of alcohol is concerned, the natives of the remoter 
districts of the West Coast are in a somewhat similar position to 
that of the English before the introduction of spirits, which took 
place in the sixteenth century. For some time the new drink, 
owing to its cost, was not used by the multitude ; as late as 1685 
the production was under 550,000 gallons, and the consumption 
correspondingly small, but in less than seventy years the latter 
had risen to 20,000,000 gallons. This enormous increase shows 
how rapidly the use of spirits spreads in a country in which the 
population have been long accustomed to alcohol in the weaker 
forms. Itis unnecessary to dwell upon the alarming results which 
followed from the abuse of spirits in the eighteenth century, 
because the legislation and literature of the times show that the 
leading men were convinced that the very existence of the nation 
was being sapped by the prevailing drunkenness ; and they could 
only have been led to this opinion by overwhelming evidence, as 
all of them must have believed, in accordance with the then pre- 
vailing opinion, that spirits taken in moderation were valuable as 
medicine in sickness and equally valuable at all times as an 
auxiliary to food. Seventy years is a short period in statesman- 
ship, yet what a change took place within the period! Beer- 
drinking London became within one lifetime so addicted to gin 
that the annual consumption per head amounted to 14 gallons. 

The highest rate of consumption on the West Coast is at 
present, as already stated, only two-thirds of a gallon per head, 
but is there any certitude that it will not increase as rapidly and 
to the same disastrous extent as did the consumption of gin in 
London in the eighteenth century? If in the heart of the Empire 
the allurement of spirit drinking deprived the population of self- 
control, what reasons are there for expecting that the fascination 
will be less in possessions so remote and relatively backward as 
are our Colonies in West Africa? It is necessary for our purpose 
to remember that gin gained its rapid victory over the masses in 
the eighteenth century in spite of legislation; well-considered 
legislation would no doubt have arrested the evil, and by so doing 
would have affected the welfare of millions to-day. Until 1751, 
however, not one of the many laws concerning the subject was 
effective, and the Gin Act of 1736, which was a prohibition 
measure in all but name, actually resulted in increased consump- 
tion. By this law the duty on a gallon was fixed at 20s., and had it a 
been passed at the beginning of the previous century it is quite 
possible that the taste for the spirit would never have become 
general ; but in 1736 gin had acquired a grip on the people which 
defied the law, and, in spite of twelve thousand convictions within 
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two years, the illicit trade which enabled the public to escape from 
the prohibitive duty flourished beyond all power of control." 

No one will question the substantial accuracy of this summary 
of our early life as a spirit-drinking nation ; the facts are so well 
established and so widely known that an apology would be neces- 
sary for recalling them, were it not for the fact that they enable 
one torealise what great potential dangers lie in the existing trade 
in West Africa. It may be debated whether that trade has or hag 
not done harm, but none can deny that itis increasing. It prospers 
chiefly in those coastal regions where, from the abundance of palm 
trees, the natives are able to earn enough money to buy spirits. 
With the development of the West Coast more natives will earn 
money : will their earnings be spent on gin? 

We are striving strenuously and with pure motives to 
improve our West African Colonies; many able men, separated 
from wife and home, toil and spend their strength in that dan- 
gerous climate without comfort or pleasure, being buoyed up by 
the hope that by their work they may help onward the country 
andthe people. I think all will agree that the teaching of history 
should not be entirely ignored, and that it will be but a measure 
of prudence to take steps without delay to foster temperance. If 
no such steps are taken, how bitter will be the regret if, two or 
three decades hence, it is found that the chief effect of enriching 

-~ the natives by our schemes of development has been to deprive 
them of the safeguard which poverty provides against drink. 
The figures which I have previously quoted show that the 
annual consumption of spirits does not exceed 6,000,000 gallons; 
this amount is considerable, but the noteworthy fact is that a larger 
quantity is not consumed. The social conditions of the rural 
population are such as to predispose men and women to value the 
excitement which is produced by drink. ‘Total abstainers seeking 
to convert often adopt the Socratic method of persuasion, and ask 
| what good is gained by taking spirits. This is a legitimate ques- 
tion, but is usually regarded as insidious by those to whom it is put, 
because they are conscious that the one truthful reply, ‘ I like it, 
sounds weak, self-indulgent, and inconclusive. I do not know 
what the untutored African would think of the question ; probably, 
being puzzled, he would at first hesitate, then, noticing the kindly 
sympathetic face of the questioner, he would courteously thank 
him in the hope that the latter intended to open a bottle and thus 
supply the material upon which to base a reply! Although I do 
not know what opinions our African friend may have as to the 
physiological reasons which account for man’s liking for spirits, 
I know why he drinks gin. At first he may have done so in 
imitation of the white man, but to-day he does so because he likes 
it. It removes depression, it makes him and those who drink 
oo « Shadwell. 
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with him feel comfortable so that all can enjoy a few hours of 
mirth and amusing excitement in the dull village. Mental vacuity 
of the bovine kind is abhorrent even to unintellectual minds ; five- 
o’clock-tea parties and the popularity of a mass of printed matter 
which is not literature prove this. People will twiddle their 
thumbs, toss coins, and even read the advertisements of funeral 
furnishers, rather than endure the ennui of a wholly unoccupied 
mind. In this may be found one reason fór the drinking habit. 
Gin does not enrich the brain, but its effect often is to produce an 
illusion in the drinker’s mind that he is thinking and talking in 
a sprightly manner; and natives, having, like other people, dis- 
covered this and other similar effects, drink spirits because they 
like the illusions. 

The monotony of life in small African villages is such that the 
temptation to drink must be very strong. It is difficult to explain 
how complete, in normal times, is the dulness of the small villages 
in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. An hour before sunrise 
shadowy figures move noiselessly through the narrow alleys which 
separate the mud-walled houses, and, in single file, pass out of 
sight towards the farm lands. A little later children and a few 
women leave the houses to obtain water for cooking ; they also go 
in single file, and in a short time will return in the same manner 
carrying the water in calabashes, except, perchance, one or two 
who may be affluent enough to possess a tin in which kerosene oil 
has been imported. During the great heat of the day people 
return and sit, silent and motionless, in the thatch-roofed veran- 
dahs. Towards evening there is more movement ; food time gene- 
rally brightens people even when it only means rice and peppers. 
Soon after sunset all sign of life ceases; there is no light in the 
houses, because oil is expensive, and a dying fire is enough when 
there is nothing to see except those you have seen all day ; there 
are no sounds, save a baby’s cry at intervals, or perhaps the weird 
call of some night bird, because people cannot talk much when no 
one has anything fresh to say. Next day will be the same, and so 
will be every day in the year except at festival times, such as when 
the girls or boys return, dancing and gaily decked, from: the 
Porroh Bush. ‘There is no church, no postman, no passing horse 
or carriage, and no newspaper. How can those who thus live 
be relied upon in the future to shut their wicker doors on merry 
Gin, fiend though he be, should he knock at a time when they have 
money? The pity of it is that the people are so nice, so fond of 
their bright-eyed children, so courteous, and so ready, by tempera- 
ment, to move onwards. 

I have written at this length hecause it seems to me to be of 
importance to emphasise the fact that something more than legis- 
lation must be done if we are to feel assured that the West African 
native is safe from the temptation of strong drink. What is there 
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besides legislation? Public opinion, if it can be created, would be 
a strong force; so also would be a temperance movement if largely 
indigenous. The position in England was not so very dissimilar ; 

one reason why people drank to excess was because of the mono- 
tony and cheerlessness of their lives. The reformers realised this, 

and, in addition to preaching abstinence and seeking amendment 
of the law, strove to provide counter- attractions to drink; it was 
a difficult task, because, as is natural, the sober people who under- 
took it were, at the start, without much knowledge of the real 
wants and inclinations of the intemperate men and women whom 
they were striving to help ; but, after many experiments and many 
failures, the workers for temperance, who have always also been 
prominent supporters of other social reforms, can claim to have 
demonstrated that persistent, combined, voluntary effort has been 
sufficient, with little Government help and in spite of sneers and 
ridicule, to bring about a revolution in the habits of the nation. 

Drink is no longer master of the masses, a teetotaller has long 
ceased to be an obnoxious and hypocritical phenomenon, and so 
permeating has been the change that language itself has been 
altered, making ‘ drink like a besi the modern synonym for the 
old-time laudation ‘ drink like a man.’ 

While some may think that I have exaggerated the results of 
the temperance movement, all will agree that it has contributed 
very greatly to bring about the improvement which has admittedly 
taken place in England during the last seventy years, and conse- 
quently it seems natural to inquire whether it is possible to bring 
about some improvement in Africa by similar means. I believe 
that good results can be thus attained, and I am sure that a little 


reflection will show that the proposal has enough in its favour to 


make it worthy of a trial. At the outset we must remember that, 
just as the reform in England was brought about by Englishmen, 
so in Africa 1t must, to a very large extent, be dependent upon the 
work of Africans ; further, we must not expect to gain the goal 
in one or two years, because it is obvious that the moral condition 
which enables a race to be abstemious from conviction cannot be 


developed in a short period. It will be also better if I confine 


attention to Sierra Leone, partly because I know it better than 


any other part of the West Coast, and partly because it is in Sierra 


- Leone that an experiment has recently been commenced which 
intended to o the cause of temperance 7 forcing th 
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index of the annual consumption per head in Sherbro and other 
coastal regions. We have no precise knowledge on the subject, 
because, although the trade in imported spirits is old, the social 
aspect of the question has not yet been investigated in a systematic 
and comprehensive manner ; it is undeniable that the tribes who at 
present bring the bulk of produce, such as oil and kernels, to 
market are by far the largest buyers of gin, but it should not be 
inferred from this fact alone that the other tribes will become 
equally addicted to spirits when their country is invaded by trade, 
because in olden times the strong races gradually drove the weaker 
nearer and nearer to the then unprofitable seaboard, thus making 
it now impossible to say whether the prevalent taste for gin in the 
coastal regions is due to the moral weakness of the population or 
to the greater temptation to which they are exposed by reason of 
their relative wealth. The following description of what occa- 
sionally occurs in some parts of the Sherbro district has been given 
to me by one who has had great experience of the several tribes 
living there, and I quote it because, while it shows that some 
action is needed, it also suggests much that will help us in 
ascertaining to what extent an organised movement to promote 
temperance is feasible : 

In the Sherbro district, with certain exceptions, dancing, as it is called, 
and drinking are the regular order of things in every native village. At 
marriages, and funerals, and other functions enormous quantities of liquor 
are consumed. At such times families run into debts which take years to 
liquidate; in fact, liquor debts sometimes run through more than one 
generation. 

Drinking is indulged in by quite young people of both sexes, and I have 
seen children draining the empty gin bottles which their elders have cast aside. 

It will be noticed that in this description it is expressly stated 
that it does not apply to the whole population of the district, but 
that there are “ certain exceptions.’ The Sherbro district was the 
first to be opened up to trade. It is inhabited by tribes of 
kindred race, and its great natural riches are evenly distributed ; 
the existence of these “certain exceptions ’ must therefore have 
a-special significance. The reason is that there are chiefs and 
other people in the district who, being actively hostile to drink, 
are able to influence for good the small areas in which they live or 
which they control. I think that this is a most noteworthy fact, 
because it shows that, even in the region which is most dominated 
by gin, there already exists the nucleus of a party which under 
favourable conditions may be able to lead the whole district to 
temperance. The creation of a temperance movement in the dis- S 
tricts situated at some distance from the large markets near the E 
sea and the railway would be less difficult. Many of the inhabitants 
belong tothe tribes by whom the Sherbros, Krims, and Bulloms 
were, in former days, driven to the low-lying country near the 
coast ; there is less trade, and therefore less money to spend upon A 
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an article of such relatively high price as gin; and, lastly, the 
Mohammedan influence is stronger. This influence must inevitably 
be a powerful factor in any temperance movement, for, although 
more widely spread in the northern part of the Protectorate, it is 
also present in the railway and coastal districts, where in the early 
morning and again at dusk, in quiet corners of the larger villages, 
the children of pagan parents may be found, sitting cross-legged on 
the ground or earth floor of a wide verandah, holding oblong 
wooden slates inscribed with one or two short Arabic sentences, 
which they repeat for an hour or more in boyish treble while the 
teacher, a zealous Muslim who necessarily 1s a fervent apostle of 
total abstinence, sits near by in silence, but ever watchful lest 
there should be a momentary lapse from the moral discipline which 
the task imposes. Whether there is in the constitution of human 
beings something which needs a stimulant of some kind may be 
open to question, but it is admitted that in all the nations of the 
world the majority of men and women always have taken some 
drink or some drug which affects the nervous system. There is 
in Sierra Leone and elsewhere in the West Coast Colonies one 
drug, free from all objection as regards the morality of its use, 
which can, I think, be relied upon to prevent many from resorting 
to alcohol—the kola nut. I have known court messengers travel 
eighty miles in less than twenty-four hours, and the effect of their 
using kola has been that they have felt no desire for any other 
stimulant. So highly esteemed is this nut, that amongst the 
natives it is a symbol of peace and friendship, and the fact that its 
use is national should, I think, be regarded as being certain to 
assist most materially in making a temperance movement suc- 
cessful. 

The foregoing outline of the prevailing conditions in the Pro- 
tectorate which affect the practicability and usefulness of a crusade 
against the use of spirits would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the part which the missions would take in the movement. 
J think that their influence will be of great value : it will be per- 
sistent ; it will introduce new ideas, some of which will flourish in 
native environment; and, lastly, from the accident that most 
missions are in or near what have been referred to as the coastal 
regions,.it will be exerted in places where foreign aid will be 0 
most value as a supplement to the work of native temperance 
reformers. There are some who, although far from perfect in 
brain, intent, and conduct, speak in a vague, depreciating way 


Seer 


of missions and condemn a missionary who leads a life the 


morality of which is beyond doubt, because from zeal, nes 


perience, or from want of that broad sympathy in which the — 
critic is himself lacking, it may happen, occasionally, that acts are 


~ done which are calculated to thwart the end in view. I, who have 
ravelled in comfort through the solitudes where men and wome? 
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of European or American descent spend their strength and lose 
their health, if not their lives, in striving to help the natives, 
cannot accept such views, and am convinced that missionary effort, 
well directed as it generally is, must tend towards progress. 

In order that the best results may be obtained, it is necessary 
that the temperance work of the missions should be absolutely, 
completely, separated from the dogma of denomination. The 
African is born, lives, and dies in an atmosphere of religion, and 
has for ages been accustomed to extend his ever-ready hospitality 
to the wanderers who visit his country to preach new creeds; he 
calls these wanderers ‘God-men,’ and although he classes the 
European missionaries as ‘God-men’ he is sometimes apt to 
regard all such mission people with a little distrust because they 
are of the same colour and race as the white man who has taken 
charge of his country. Temperance is not only a precept of reli- 
gion, but is also a social question, and for this reason missionaries 
who decide to help the temperance movement should, I think, 
make common cause with pagan, Muslim, and all others who 
believe that excessive drinking of spirits will destroy the soul of the 
people ; it should be their endeavour to identify themselves with 
the natives and to do all that is possible to prevent the latter from 
thinking that the missions are acting as disguised agents of a 
Government policy. I make this suggestion because we do not 
want to make the African sober by law, but seek to induce him to 
prize temperance so highly that a strong, well-informed native 
public opinion will be created which will be able to tell the Govern- 
ment what laws are needed to keep a weak and insignificant 
minority from temptation. The influence of the missions will 
differ in some places from that of the Mohammedan reformers ; 
with the latter total abstinence is, of course, enjoined by their 
faith, whereas neither Bible nor church tradition declares that a 
moderate drinker is a sinful man; there is an important reason 
for thinking that this divergence will materially assist in making 
the movement successful. We have seen that the monotony of life 
in the African village is a danger which is likely to increase when 
the people become wealthier as a result of the rapid development 
now in progress. From their wider knowledge and from their 
experience of temperance work in Europe and the United States, 


‘those missionaries who join the reformers will, from the circum- 


stance that as a body they are not definitely pledged to the doctrine 
of total abstinence, be the better able to suggest means which are 
likely to make the lives of the masses so much brighter and more 
interesting, that the danger of drinking as a pastime will be les- 
sened. It is impossible to anyone to predict what these means 
will be, because it is certain that any European system introduced 
will have to become Africanised before’ it can make a deep im- 
pression on the population ; the perseverance which enables adult 
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natives to learn to read and write shows that education of every 
kind can be relied upon to interest all classes ; the ingenuity which 
by means of a little leather, converts an empty tobacco tin into 
a pretty ornament is proof that every form of industrial training 
will be popular ; the fact that travelling minstrels, acrobats, and 
dancers are welcomed everywhere as they pass from town to town 
suggests that, with organisation, various forms of entertainment 
might become a feature of African life. 

The description given of the forces now existing in the Protec. 
torate of Sierra Leone which could co-operate in a temperance 
movement, although far from complete, is sufficient to show that 
valid reasons exist to make an experiment well worth a 
trial; these forces have not operated to a greater extent 
in the past, because there has been no objective, definite in 
character, to attain which all classes could strive, and the main 
object of the experiment now being tried in Sierra Leone is to 
supply such an objective in every part of the Protectorate. 

This experiment is one in which Lord Crewe takes great 
interest, and its nature may be shortly expressed by saying that 
the principle of Local Option is to be applied in every chiefdom. 
The chiefdoms vary in area from fifty to four hundred square 
miles, and in each the chief, acting with the assent of the principal 
men, has always had power to pass tribal laws which, unless in 
conflict with the general law of the Government, are binding upon 
every native resident in or passing through the chiefdom. The 
recent action of the Government has been limited to a public 
declaration that by Ordinance or other method binding on non — 
natives, the necessary steps will be taken to prevent the latter from 
selling spirits or fermented liquors in a chiefdom in such manner 
as to nullify the effect of any law which the tribal authority may i 
decide to make with the object of preventing drunkenness, 0i — 
prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating drinks to the — 
natives of the chiefdom. The effect of this declaration is that the 
whole native population have been made aware, in a convincing — 
manner, that they have the sympathy and will have the suppor 
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had occurred in his country the cause had been drink; the pagan 
chief lives near two chiefdoms in which human leopard murders 
are rife, and is in constant dread lest this atrocious form of crime 
should spread into his chiefdom. The principal object of these 
murders is to obtain a charm, called Borfima, of which a com- 
ponent part is a portion of the human body, and the chief's reason 

for wanting prohibition was that only drunkards believed in 

‘ Borfima ’ ! 

If the chiefs were autocrats the experiment would have less 

chance of success, but in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone the 
tribal system is markedly democratic in character. It is uncon- 
stitutional for a chief to make a new law unless the principal men 
assent, and it is also necessary, as a general rule, that all projected 
legislation should be discussed publicly in the ‘ Barri,’ or meeting- 
place, of the chief's town. The roof of the ‘ Barri’ is supported by 
pill ars, so that the multitude, men and women, standing five or 
six deep around the open building, can follow all that is said, and 
it will be in this manner that ‘ Local Option’ will be discussed. 

Let us assume that the meeting is assembled. ‘The chief is there, 
surrounded by his officials and perhaps accompanied by one of his 
wives, because women are a great power in the land; the sub- 
chiefs, who, in obedience to the chief’s summons, have, with many 
followers, come from all parts of the chiefdom, sit on low stools, 
listening deferentially, as demanded by etiquette, while the para- 
mount chief explains the nature of the business. Let us also 
assume that only one man is in favour of tribal legislation. He is 
certain to be a man of character, with strong convictions, and 
probably a good speaker, because oratory is much admired and 
cultivated amongst Africans. With great art he begins with a 
tactful reference to the good laws passed by the chief in the past, 
and then passes to argument, which he presents partly in parable 
and partly by vivid references to actual life; the modulations of 
voice, the gestures, the pauses of the orator, are all shown, and 
there is a hushed silence, which shows that the man, for the 
moment, is moving all. The meeting may end in inaction, because 
old habits are stubborn things; but can anyone think that the 
champion of temperance will still be alone when the maia is 
again brought up for discussion ? 

Other advantages will result from the experiment alias are 
either obvious or require too much space to explain ; but even if all 
that I hope for fails to come to pass, we shall at least have gained 
some knowledge as to what legislation will best meet the require- 
ment of the people : at present we know very little. The form in 
which the evil presents itself in Africa differs from that which it 
assumes in England. The native does not drink in public houses, 
but* buys a bottle which is emptied at home. There is no vested 
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interest, and there is no temptation save that which comes from 

_ the drinkers themselves and from the depressing influences under 
which so many live. The large merchants make more 
profit on general merchandise than on spirits, and only 
stock the latter because, if they did not, the oil and kernel 
trade, in which their chief interest lies, would pass to firms 

that did. With respect to the sale of drink on the premises 
the position is even plainer : the larger firms dislike this form of 
trade so much that when the Liquor Licence Ordinance (a law 
affecting the Colony only, and not the Protectorate) was under con. 

_ sideration, they asked that a provision should be inserted by which 
the holders of licences to sell spirits in less quantity than a gallon 
might, by payment of an additional annual sum of 25l., escape 
from the obligation of having to allow spirits to be consumed on 
the premises! I believe that the profit made in Africa out of the 
spirit trade is so small that many traders would prefer that the 
sale should be made a Government monopoly ; but even if this view 
is not universal, it can be safely assumed that a temperance move- 
ment will meet with no opposition from the traders, provided that 

Sy all laws which may be made as a result of that movement apply 
in a uniform way to all, and are made in a constitutional manner, 
and not as an autocratic or capricious act of a chief acting with- 
out the general support of his people. Until the results of the 
Local Option system begin to be known, it is, as already stated, 
impossible to predict the direction which tribal or Government 

_ legislation should take. It may be that temperance would be fos- 

-tered by prohibiting the sale of spirits in smaller quantities than 4 
case, but African opinion may show that such a limitation would 
increase the evil; and as the main object is to make the people 
temperate by conviction, it is obvious that great weight should be 
attached to the advice of African reformers. The latter, beg of 

the people, will best know how to control and alter the tastes and 

- habits of the population. | 

= In the description already given of the Sherbro district allusion 
is made to the excessive drinking at funerals; on these occasions — 
‘the ‘ families run into debts which take years to liquidate.’ Refor? 
in such matters can only be undertaken by Africans, because 
Government action would be regarded as oppression, and the inter 
ference of missions would be viewed as an attack on the native 
gods. The African, however, would know that the sorrowing 

. family does not buy for self-indulgence or to drown care, but in 

the burdensome debt from love and respect for the living spiti 
springs fro 
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The heavy drinking which is said to take place in Sherbro on 
the occasion of native marriages is due to the love of feasting, to 
a desire to comply with custom and fashion, and also, to some 
extent, to the belief that the new union will es happy dad fruitful 
if libations are offered to the proper gods. Itis obvious that reform 
in such matters must come from the natural leaders of the people, 
and all that a European can do is to endeavour to induce some of 
the chiefs and influential men to set an example. It is, I believe, 
admitted that in England the lead given by a few men and women 
of exalted rank or position worked concurrently with temperance 
societies and other influences in bringing about the change which 
has taken place in our own drinking customs; on the West Coast 
the same results would probably follow should some of the big men 
of the country cease to supply their guests with spirits. Such men 
would know how to devise other ways of showing hospitality suit- 
able to the occasion, and sufficiently lavish to avoid all suspicion 
of meanness; and it is in no way unreasonable to hope that their 
example, aided by the general influence of the temperance move- 
ment, would bring about such a change, that it would be as bad 
form for an African to get intoxicated at a native wedding as it 
would now be for an Englishman to drink himself into the condi- 
tion of maudlin sentimentality which was considered appropriate 
and sympathetic at English marriages in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The strength and conservative nature of 
African fashion is very notable and dominates all classes : the chief 
has to pay a substantial sum to the tribal funds if he desires to wear 
imported clothes instead of ceremonial robes of native manufac- 
ture, and the peasant is liable to fine should the dress he wears or 
the stick he carries resemble those of higher rank. As this con- 
servatism is in no way connected with the natives’ religion, it 
could, I think, be effectively appealed to by missionaries. The latter 
can only alter the native’s belief in one way—namely, by teaching 
the religion which they have come to Africa to teach; but their 
attitude with respect to indigenous customs is not subject to any 
such restriction, and they could point out to the native, with the 
cogent force of truth, that the practice of drinking gin at funerals, 
marriages, and other functions is a bad innovation which is quite 
in conflict with the immemorial customs which all ranks obeyed 
before the White Man came to the country. The missions could 
also render great assistance by explaining to all classes, far and 
wide throughout the whole country, the great importance and far- 
reaching effect of the powers of local option which have been given 
to the tribal authorities; as already stated, temperance reform is 
not the work of a day, and the fact that the missions are per- 
manently established in the country will enable them to use their 
influence in a persistent manner year after year, and thus prevent 
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the powers of local option from remaining or becoming a deaq 
letter. One method by which this end could be obtained Would 
be by making arrangements by which temperance entertainment, 
would be given periodically in every chiefdom. The main feature 
at such entertainments would be the magic lantern, with coloureg 
slides illustrating scenes from native life, in which prominence 
would be given to the effects of excessive drinking on the welfare 
of a family ; the one series of slides would show the sober man’s 
surroundings, and the other would show things typical of the 
drunkard—the dirty house, the children thin and without the 
girdles of beads prescribed by custom, the wife shrunken, with 
but one ragged cloth and without the silken kerchiefs quaintly 
arranged with hidden props of bamboo so as properly to adorn 
the head after the manner loved by African women, and, lastly, 
perhaps, the poor old mother, eating wild cassada, for want of 
better food, to the lasting reproach of her reprobate son. 
The experiment in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, being a 
combination of native law and voluntary effort, depends upon 
Africans ; to some extent they can be assisted by Europeans, but 
success will not be attained unless the African can prove that he is 
strong in moral fibre. Will he be able to do this? Some people 
will doubt it, and will proclaim their doubt by urging that the 
Government should prohibit the importation of spirits imto the 
West Coast colonies for sale to the natives. There is one objection 
to the policy of prohibition which many practical men regard as 
fatal: the time has passed when its adoption might have been 
feasible. In addition to the fact that the three West Coast 
colonies I have previously mentioned would, if suddenly deprived 
of the revenue now obtained from custom duties on imported 
spirits, be unable to pay interest and sinking fund charges on the 
large loans they have contracted, without curtailing, with — 
disastrous results, much needed expenditure on education, sanita- 
tion, and works of development, there is the danger of an illicit | 
trade being created to satisfy the demand which now exists fol — 
spirits. There can be no question as to the reality of this danget: 
As- already stated, 6,000,000 gallons of spirits are imported 
annually into the three colonies, and this amount is sufficient to 
prove that drinking habits are deeply rooted in some localities: i 
The history of the Gin Act in England, to which I have already 
referred, also proves the futility of a prohibition law. It is vey — 
easy to make and work an illicit still, and the profits would be j 
large enough to compensate for any risk ; moreover, in countries soa 
vast as are our West African possessions the risk would be but 
small if the importation of spirits was stopped, because the 
impoverished Governments would be hard pressed to meet the co% 
the huge Excise staff which would be necessary, and the popula 
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a tion, sullen and rebellious at the law, would aid and shield the law- 
ants breakers. 
ture There is no unreality or exaggeration in these difficulties, 
red and they are of such gravity as to shift the onus of proof 
nea on to those who claim that prohibition is necessary. Can the 
fare advocates of that policy show that the African is so weak and sO 
un’ lacking In moral fibre as to make it futile to proceed with the 
the experiment which has been ; begun in the Sierra Leone Pro- 
the tectorate ? It would be unwise to be dogmatic on this subject, 
vith but such evidence as is obtainable, although not conclusive, 
atly suggests that the race has much strength of character and is not 
J so prone to strong drinks as are the nations who have to face the 
lorn rigour of winter in Northern Europe. In the Colony of Sierra 
tly, Leone, in which the population, although African, is quite 
t of different from the Protectorate races, ample evidence is 
obtainable to prove that prohibition is not only unnecessary, 
1g a but would even be strongly resented as a reflection on 
pon the temperate habits of the people. The ‘Good Templars’ and 
but other temperance societies have been long established in the 
1€ 18 Colony and have a membership which would be much larger but 
ople for the absence of any necessity for militant action. This evidence 
the is not conclusive, because the people in the Colony have had 
the special advantages as regards education, and in childhood have 
tion been taught to be temperate, while in manhood the ability to read 
q as widens their life and supplies counter attractions to drink which 
jeen are unknown in the Protectorate. The effective work done by J. S. 
oast Labor, Max Lumpkin, and other native temperance leaders in the 
‘ved Colony is, however, sufficient to show that it is no idle dream to 
rted hope that temperance may become firmly established in the Pro- 
the tectorate, now that the powers of Local Option supply an objective 
with which native reformers of every class and creed can strive to 
ae attain. This goal is certainly more attractive than a probibitory 
licit law passed without the support, and in most places against the 
for will, of the people. A libertine and drunkard must perforce be 
a continent and sober if stranded on a desert island, but the altered 
Sap life would not indicate any improvement in morals ; and,similarly, 
rted even if a compulsory prohibitory law was eflective, there would be 
t to no virtue in the enforced abstinence from giu, and the people, 
nes, undeveloped in self-restraint, would resort to intoxicants of native — 
ady manufacture with the added zest which comes from breaking what 
very would be felt to be an arbitrary law. 
| be The power of good over evil is great : it has enabled victory ia 
gs0 over drink to be gained in the heart of the Empire; and as the LA 
but Tmperial rule -tends to foster self-reliance and self-control, we 
the have reason to hope that the fight for good against evil now begun 
cosh in Sierra Leone will also end in victory. fe ise a 
ula- : LESLIE PROBYN. ‘ 
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AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF WATERLOO 


Scorr’s poem on Waterloo dedicated to the Duke of Wellington 
shortly after the victory by which ‘He of Lodi’s bridge, 
Marengo’s field, and Wagram’s ridge’ was cast down from his 
high estate, expresses the belief that though Cressy and Agincourt 
might be forgotten and Blenheim become an unknown spot, the 
ages would preserve the remembrance of ‘the towers of Hougo. 

mont and Field of Waterloo.’ 
The continuity of the interest of our nation in the 
Gigantomachia of the 18th of June 1815 has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the flow of history, biography, poetry, fiction, 
pamphlets, and the like, which has overwhelmed the subject, and 
by the interminable iteration of streets, squares, obelisks, statues, 
and signposts dedicated to the victory and the victors both at — 
home and in the colonies. To those who like ourselves have seen 
the ` Iron Duke’ riding along Piccadilly naso adunco ‘ with his 
martial cloak around him,’ or Apsley House blazing with light 
and Marshal Soult arriving as a guest at an official banquet, it is 
a satisfaction to think that even now a special Wellington cult is 
not altogether wanting. Anecdotes relative to the Duke are still 
told, even new editions of his semi-Platonic love-letters being 
eagerly devoured. Quite recently a prominent topic of the day 
was the ` high hall’ and ‘lamps’ of Childe Harold’s imagination, 
in which Brussels enquirers had whittled down to a low-roofed room 
with smoky tallow-candle illuminants, now absorbed into the shop 
known as the ‘Grand Marché.’ The book is still unfinished, and 
we may say, as Juvenal did of the tragedy which he thought to 

long, 


Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes: 


Some years ago an idealised Waterloo was produced at 4 
Mansion House banquet by one of the chief representatives of t 5 
judicial ermine, who, after demonstrating the ease with which 
Victorian Great Britain could march her armies from Paris 0 
Rome, from Antwerp to Archangel, gravely went on to say: 
“Remember that it was England who, single-handed and alone, 
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confronted and defeated the first Napoleon. Alone did England 
wage war against him, broke his “ mighty empire,” and at last 
sent him to exile.’ 

I. 

In 1854, the writer of this article, a junior English diplomat, 
whose official novitiate had been passed at St. Petersburg just 
before the Crimean war, was given temporary employment on the 
staft of our Legation at Hanover. His maternal pedigree and 
motto, ‘ I hae made sicker,’ showed his lineal descent from one of 
the chief actors in the tragedy of Bruce and the Red Comyn, and 
formed an historic tie which favoured his intimacy with the Anglo- 
Hanoverian General, Sir Hugh Halkett, a Scotsman of good Fife- 
shire birth, whose long military career included service under our 
Crown in India and at Copenhagen, with subsequent employment 
in the ‘ King’s German Legion’ during the Peninsular War; a 
record that led to his appointment, at the commencement of the 
Waterloo Campaign, to the command of an auxiliary force of 
Hanoverian militia, whose exploits in the great victory of the 18th 
of June were marked by the romantic incident which concerns 
us here. 

At an informal dinner at his handsome Friedrichstrasse 
mansion, or in a stroll round the adjacent Public Gardens, the 
General gladly ‘ fought all his battles o’er again’ for the young 
official globe-trotter’s benefit. When the attaché referred to his 
Piccadilly glimpses of ‘the hook-nosed beggar that licks the 
French,’ as our men used to say in Spain, the jovial Scot would 
relate how at Waterloo he had seized General Cambronne, of 
Napoleon’s vieille Garde, by the-neck, whereupon a stray shot 
in the forehead knocked his prisoner over. As to the General’s 
utterance, ‘a Garde meurt et ne se rend pas,’ nothing of the 
kind had been said—the story was ‘all a damned lie’ : Frenchy 
was too sensible a man to talk such rubbish, and as soon as he had 
recovered from the bullet he went quietly to the rear with an 
orderly. 


II. 


About six o’clock on Wednesday the 21st of June there was 
seen in the Rue St. Honoré a muffled figure alighting from a 
landau at the Elysée Palace. It was Napoleon, who, allured by 
hopes of victory, had only left Paris for the front eight days before. 
Already the capital had been agitated by sinister rumours of a 
defeat near the Belgian frontier, and on the 24th the Journal 
Général published a grotesque account of the battle of the 18th 
which, after a conjectural picture of the admiration expressed by 
our men for the victims of the French débâcle, in whom , as they 
exclaimed, they saw the first soldiers of Europe, terminated a 
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fanciful account of a surrender of a number of the fugitives and 
their leader Cambronne with the words ‘ La Garde Impériale 
meurt ct ne se rend pas—La Garde Impériale ct le Général Cam. 
bronne n'existent plus.’ Such was the excitement caused b 
this fragmentary prenuer Paris and its immediate republication 
by the evening gazettes, that a Committee of the so-called Politica 
Confederation at once decided on the erection of a monument to 
the Guard, inscribed with the sentence just brought to knowledge, 
Nor was parliamentary consecration of the words wanting. The 
Chamber of Representatives immediately voted an address to the 
Army recognising their patriotic devotion, one of the Deputies 
who took part in the debate repeating the sublime language just 
made public. But all this was guess-work. It was printed before 
any fugitive officers or soldiers of the Guard arrived in Paris, while 
at the Elysée no information was available, for Napoleon himself 
was not near the spot of ground occupied by the vieille Garde at the 
moment of the surrender. The question appears to have then 
slumbered till 1818, when the Journal des Débats asserted that 
the exclamation ascribed to Cambronne was the invention of one 
Rougemont, a member of the staff of the Journal Général, well 
known for his plays, poems, and novels. Opposed to this was a 
public declaration of Marshal Soult, who, it will be remembered, 
was the chief of Napoleon’s staff during the campaign of 1815, and 
towards the close of the reign of King Louis Philippe became 
Prime Minister of France. When attacked in the Chamber of 
Deputies for his vacillating attitude towards Napoleon, he replied 
that he had served his master with fidelity from Ulm to Toulouse, 
and, he added, at Waterloo he had heard Cambronne’s famed 
exclamation ‘ La Garde meurt mais ne se rend pas.’ 

Thus far we have been piloted by the distinguished historian of 

t; the Waterloo campaign, M. Houssaye, who published three years 
Ny: ago a pamphlet written not ad narrandum but ad probandum, — 
a his object being to show that Cambronne had not replied in the 
polished rhetorical phrase ascribed to him, but in a single 
disgusting word. This ablé work must be read with caution, — 

_ especially the separate chapter on Sir Hugh Halkett, which x 
brims over with malignant, almost insolent, criticisms of the 
sotsnran’s own account of the capture. On this controversy 
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truth for oratorical effect. At the hour supposed he was galloping 
at Napoleon’s side past the chateau of Hougomont, so that had 
the surrender utterance actually occurred he would have been 
too far off to hear it. No! A useful answer to this puzzle could 
not be given without a special study of the topography of the 
field, which Waterloo experts have not yet made. It may be 
doubted whether the Cambronne incident can be correctly located 
even with the help of the charts and model available at the Royal 
United Service Institution. 

The Cambronne propaganda received unexpected support from 
the greatest French writer of the century, Victor Hugo. ‘The 
story of Les Misérables is interleaved with a long epitome of 
Waterloo facts intended to serve as a frame for the picture of the 
escaped convict-hero Jean Valjean, who begins to prowl about the 
plain after dark to rob the killed and wounded. Now, continues 
the narrator, who conquered at Waterloo? It was neither Wel- 
lington, nor Napoleon, nor Blücher : ‘L'homme qui a gagné la 
bataille de Waterloo, c'est Cambronne.’ Upon this the captured 
General is made to meet the surrender call not in the familiar 
rhetorical sentence, but with the vile monosyllable to which the 
great head of the romantic school thought fit to stand literary 
godfather in its unabbreviated form. More agreeable than this 
realistic passage are the subsequent pages of mystical thought and 
language in which Victory and Defeat are figured as shadows of 
the abstract sublime. 

Stimulated by the poet’s vision, a Lille journalist, known for 
his contes d’un buveur de biére, contributed to a local daily an 
improved edition of the incident which he had obtained, he said, 
from an ex-Grenadier of the Grande Armée then resident in the 
neighbourhood. Up till then the refusal to surrender had been 
known as a solo recitative. In the new libretto it was shouted in 
operatic fashion by sections of officers and men all along the line, 
the music being made to wind up not in the traditional sentence, 
but in another manner. So deep was the impression produced by 
the appearance in print of this version of the Cambronne legend 
that the Prefect of Lille thought it his duty to call upon the 
veteran to confirm in a procès-verbal the statement for which the 
journalist had given publicity, and a declaration in this sense 
was drawn up before the Marshal commanding the local 
army corps and other Lille notabilities, by whom it was 
countersigned with the appropriate form. Subsequent researches 


in the archives of the Paris War Office knocked out the bottom 


of the Lille édition de luxe of the old story. On Waterloo day the 


said Grenadier, was under arms at a part of the field a good mile ~ 


from the spot below Tua Belle Alliance, where the capture took 


place, so that his statement, far from beimg a record of personal 
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knowledge, was but a mere repetition of current gossip. However 
the re-publication of the Lille pot-boilcr in almost every newspaper 
of the Empire was the signal for the appearance of another gust of 
the Cambronne breeze. So ignorant was the author of one of 
these windy performances of the most elementary Waterloo gta. 
tistics, that he mistook the English army for their Prussian allies, 
Again, before the end of July there was taken before the Mayoy 
of a Commune at the Ardennes, from a local ex-soldier of the 
Guard, a declaration which was a mere variante of the traditional 
story. 

The earlier histories, biographies and cyclopaedias of the time 
dealing with Waterloo topics contain both acceptations and denials 
of the authenticity of the words, the antagonism, as a rule, resting 
less on logical than on political proclivities. The warnings of the 
Débats were not in tune with the creed of a poetaster whose senti- 
ments of Napoleonic partisanship found expression in the follow- 
ing distich of a rhymed work entitled Bélisarius : 

Un dernier cri de guerre annonce leur trépas ; 
Ils meurent, les Gaulois, et ne se rendent pas. 


This allusion to the classical call ‘ Date obolum Belisario ’ did not 
fall unheeded. It gave rise to a very Armageddon of journalistic 
warfare, the combatants including an officer of Dragoons, General 
Berton, whose language conveyed the insinuation that he had 
personally overheard Cambronne’s refusal to surrender. In point 
of fact, on the day of Waterloo he was at Wavre, eight or nine 
miles from the central battlefield, commanding a brigade of the 
corps entrusted by Napoleon to Grouchy for the separation of the 
armies of Bliicher and Wellington. 


Til. 


Thus far we have been building with the help of the “ un- 
tempered mortar’ of conjecture : let us now examine the verdict 
of the tribunal of history on the subject. Modern French 
politicians of high repute have combined the power of statecraft 
with the talent of historic narrative. Lamartine’s Girondins was 
thought to have been a factor in the fall of the Monarchy of July : 
Guizot’s power as a double-faced Janus is above discussion, an 
no less must be said of the great statesman-author, M. Thiers) 
whose pages on the Cambronne tradition in his Consulat et V Emprit i 
indicate the pen of a fervent patriot to whom every crow of thè 
Gallic cock is gospel. His history tells in flaming rhetoric how the A 
scattered fragments of the detached Imperial Guard, being oven 
taken by their pursuers after displaying a heroism unsurpass®™ | 
in the annals of the world, succumbed in a sublime final efforts J 
their leader, when called upon to surrender, replying in the words — 
stined to be the heritage of.the ages, ‘lua garde meurt et ne £ 
nd pas.’ The great man’s speculative chronology was at fault 


Sects! 
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Walter Scott, writing in his Life of Napoleon more than thirty 
years before the publication of the above passage, said : ‘ Cam- 
bronne’s answer that the ‘‘ Guard dies but cannot yield ” is “a 
figment greedily credited at Paris,” but devoid of the slightest 
foundation.’ Alison, again, who wrote long before M. Thiers, 
when he came to the debate of the vieille Garde, dismissed as 
legendary ‘ the celebrated words said to have been uttered by some 
of their number when called to surrender.’ M. Thiers had, how- 
ever, an ally in the eminent historian Quinet, who, in a glowing 
page of his philosophical work on the campaign of 1815, describes 
how, after the débâcle had set in, the Napoleonic ‘sea of men,’ 
rushing down the ravine in flight, was finally reduced by the pur- 
suing army’s fire to a single square, and he adds: “Le Colonel 
Halkett, à la tête des Hanovriens, l’enveloppe sur trois faces; il 
crie entre chaque décharge ‘‘ Rendez-vous.” Une voix répond 
“La garde meurt et ne se rend pas.” C’était la voix de Cam- 
bronne.’ A note explains that, to believe subsequent testimony, 
Cambronne, alluding to this incident at Nantes, said, © People 
like us do not surrender’; but, adds Quinet, history must accept 
his utterance in its traditional shape. In learned Parisian 
circles the vitality of ‘the phrase’ was short. M. Duruy and 
Henri Martin, for instance, writing their well-known French 
histories a few years after the appearance of Le Consulat et 
l Empire, dismissed ‘le grand mot’ with a sceptical smile. The 
first place in Waterloo literature must, perhaps, be assigned to 
Charras, whose special opportunities of access to reserved archive 
documents, followed, as we can say from our own knowledge, by 
his later coaching, so to speak, at The Hague by the hero of Quatre 
Bras, Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, gave him an unsurpassed 
command of his subject. The Cambronne paragraph in his 
history of the campaign calls the famous sentence a mere legend- 
ary edition of a word ‘sublime dans son cynicisme soldatesque 
que la légende a traduit par les mots “ la garde meurt et ne se rend 
pas.” > As for M. Houssaye’s History of the Year 1815, it 
courageously drops the original eight words in favour of the offen- 
sive monosyllable godfathered, as we said, by Victor Hugo, and 
translated in one of our French dictionaries into the Bowdlerised 
expression ‘ You be blowed.’ 

Of our own trustworthy contemporary Napoleonic authorities 
Lord Rosebery escaped contact with the incident, for his Last 
Phase only deals with the exile of St. Helena. Dr. Holland 
Rose, in his life of Napoleon, only observes that the debated words - 
have been ascribed by some to a General Michel, who was killed 
on the 1st of June. The Waterloo pages of Professor Oman’s 
contribution to the Cambridge Modern History ignore the legend, 
which is boycotted in Colonel Pratt’s valuable Series volume, 
a procedure observed in some other quarters. 
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IV. 


Unlike some of his predecessors in historical narrative, 
M. Houssaye is no great literary artist, and after the chapter on 
the Misérables and his long denunciation of ‘ the liar,’ Colonel 
‘William ’ Halkett—to quote the pamphlet’s language— suddenly 
taking a salto mortale backwards he makes his reader sit down toa 
meal with General Cambronne and certain other Waterloo captives 
in a locality called “ Ashburton,’ all topographical explanations 
being withheld as superfluous. Profiting by statistics kindly placed 
at our disposal by a learned Devonshire antiquarian scholar, we 
would explain that in the Waterloo year about four hundred to fiye 
hundred French and American prisoners en parole, combatant 
and non-combatant, were billeted out in lodgings under local 
control in the ancient borough of Ashburton and the neighbour- 
ing towns of Tavistock, Okehampton, and Moreton, some of their 
number being stationed in Cornwall. On the roads leading to 
the places in question were set up milestones marking the one: 
mile limit which the captives could not pass without the risk of 
punishment for trespass. Some of these stones are still extant, 
and in the churchyard outside Ashburton there is a tombstone 
K marking a foreigner’s grave. Our informant does not tell us if 

` the French rank and file were still detained in the prison specially — 
built on Dartmoor for the prisoners of Napoleon’s ‘ Army of 
England.’ i 

We now return to our pamphlet, which shows the little 

‘Ashburton scene just mentioned. Some of the officers who had 
just been reading the Parisian accounts of the summons 10 
surrender, complimented Cambronne on the glorious words with — 
which he had immortalised himself and the Guard. The 
General’ s reply astounded them. ‘No! he had not uttered the 

“sentence attributed to him, he had said something different.’ 3 

lonel who was present having replied that the officers at table 
entreat their superior to admit, for the sake of the hon 
, the accuracy of the Paris version of the Da 

ere met by a repotition of the first denial. 
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and a letter of the mayor of that city testified to his habitual habit 
of declaring that the much-debated ery came from the entire 
Imperial army. There was an occasion when its authenticity 


pe became a legal question. On Cambronne’s return to France 
lo on from England after the peace, being desirous of reinstatement 
nel on the active service army roll he applied for an enquiry into 
enly his conduct during the campaign of 1815, and, his wish being 
‘toa granted, presented himself at the prison of the Abbaye, where 
tives he was detained in nominal confinement until the close of the 
tions proceedings of the Council of War appointed to consider his 
aced position. Significant of his negative attitude is the fact that his 
» We counsel, the great legal orator Berryer, in his pleadings before the 
) five Court, carefully abstained from allusions to the famous phrase, 
tant confining himself to the reminder that on the evening of the 
local 18th of June his client fell to the ground wounded among the 
our: French dead. For the chief Assessor this advantageous silence 
their was not enough. His announcement of the exonerating decision 
g to of the Military Bench was in language highly complimentary to 
one- the prisoner. 
sk of This chapter of the bone of contention is illustrated by 
bant, the pamphleteer from his own knowledge. He used to be in 
tone frequent correspondence with M. Roussin, the husband of Cam- 
a8 if bronne’s adopted daughter, who was in the habit of interrogating 
‘ally the General on the realities of the story. According to a letter 
y of of quite recent date from that personage the old hero’s answer on 
such occasions was invariably one and the same, he knew nothing 
little about the matter ; he used to say ‘Je n’en sais rien, je ne me 
Tid souviens de rien.’ f ; 

4 Additional testimony corroborating the belief that the 
Bi sentence usually ascribed to Cambronne was apocryphal is not 
wi wanting. A cousin of the General professed to know what had 
The actually been said, but declared that he must keep it secret, as his 
| the grandmother and his father and mother thought it absolutely 
A certain that Victor Hugo had told the truth about their relative’s 
table shout. Here M. Houssaye admits that there is no evidence 


to show that the General ever at any time personally allowed that 
he had used the monosyllable of the Misérables ; but he weak 
this argument by recalling the fact that Cambronne was 
to the peerage by Louis XVIII. , and had taken an Englishilad 
wife. Evidently, then, he must paye wished to, a 
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jailer, Sir Neill Campbell, cited verbatim by the historian, ex- 
plains that the risky enterprise which so successfully conducted 
Napoleon from his little capital, Porto Ferrajo, to the French 
coast was effected with the help of a desperate, uneducated villain 
who had been a drummer in the campaign of the Pyramids and 
had shared the Corsican’s island captivity. This individual was 
no other than General Cambronne! Is it likely that, amidst the 
exciting turmoil of Waterloo, the ex-performer on the grosse-caisse 
would have uttered a sentence of which with its eloquent rheto- 
rical finish Cicero or Burke might have been proud? 


V. 


We shall now codify the principal facts and guesses of the 
subject. There is the creed of the believers in the ‘immortal 
words’ which appears to have survived the fall of the Second 
Empire, and, far from being the mere faith of gobemouches, 
included among its adherents representatives of high French 
culture. For the hierophants of another creed the authorised 
version of Cambronne’s cry will be found in the vile monosyllabic 
text to which, as above explained, Victor Hugo stood sponsor, 
apparently supported by some of the old General’s near relations. 
Finally, there are the agnostics, who, persuaded by the un- 
swerving denials or evasions of the fons et origo malorum himself, 
are content to say, ` All that we know is, nothing can be known!’ 

Quitting a discussion which is a very ‘Serbonian bog’ of 
controversial argument, we proceed to offer, by way of epilogue, 
a few words of illustrative topographical explanation. The 
Nantois are proud of their city, not for its commercial and indus- 
trial eminence alone, but because it is coupled in history with 
the name of the edict whereby the great victor of Ivry, Henri IV, 
conferred on his nation her freedom of religious belief. On the 
Place Cambronne you see the statue of the hero in defiant 
attitude, sword in hand, while he utters the apocryphal cry with 
which the pedestal is inscribed. When the erection of the 
statue was planned by his townsmen after his death in 1842, a 
counterclaim was brought to the front. The sons of a General 
Michel, who was killed at Waterloo, petitioned King Louis 
Philippe and the Conseil d'Etat against this proceeding of the 
Nantois, on the ground that the sentence on the marble came 
from their father, not from Cambronne, an appeal to which, of 
course, the desired response was not given. In after years the old 
General's memory was kept fresh and green by the testimony of 
the local mayor, who spoke to the Nantdis of their illustrious 
fellow townsman’s antique simplicity of character and modesty 
of manner: whether fighting for his Emperor or serving after 


_ the Restoration under Bourbon rule he was always true to his 
flag. Requiescat in pace. 


GEORGE STRACHEY. 
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THE CALL OF THE ETLARI 


TALKING with a woman the other day about the difficulty of 
managing a large club of boys and girls in one of the poor districts 
of London, I was greatly struck by one piece of information that 
she gave me. ‘The children, she said, come to the club-room ill 
clad and ill fed, in flapping boots and ragged coats. They are 
often hungry, and yet they almost always have a penny to spend. 
How or where they get it she could not tell, but one thing she 
knew—how they spend it. My mind flew to sweatmeats or ices, 
but I was wrong. ‘The penny is almost always spent on a ticket 
at one of the music halls; a penny given to a child in the Hast 
End means that its evening will be passed in a smoky atmosphere 
listening to the sort of humour which prevails in such places. 
My first impulse was to recoil from the thought of little boys and 
girls enjoying the artificial, garish, essentially shoddy atmosphere 
of the ordinary music hall. My second was to sympathise with 
and understand their yearning for amusement, and perhaps still 
more, for glamour and romance. If you had no chance of walking 
in the gay green meadows or by the curling waves, if you rarely 
had a book, or a quiet place to read it in, if you never heard any 
music but the barrel organ, or saw any pictures but the posters, 
further, if your whole scenery was a narrow and dirty grey street, 
would you not also welcome the best theatre you could get? 
The tragedy is not that the children want to spend their pennies 
in this way. The tragedy is that there should be nothing but the 
music hall for them to go to. An immense amount of philan- 
thropic effort is spent upon children’s lives—there are boot funds, 
spectacle funds, mechanical support funds, convalescent funds, 
country holiday funds; but it is only within recent years that 3 
attention has been paid to children’s amusements. They ane) 
now taught how to spend their holidays, their evenings a ay 
catered for, they are taken to camps, they are instructed ee 
war game, once a year many of them are treated to the a 
mime. But the form of amusement which could teach most etec 
tively has to be put aside because it is not always to be found, ax Be? 
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if found, is far too expensive. The spare pennies are therefore 
; à a . . 
spent upon a seat at the only theatre within reach. 
A craving for the theatre, once it exists, 1s not to be 


stilled by any other food; in London alone there are some- 


thing like 300 theatres. Every provincial town possesses 
one, many have two or three. People will go to the play 
who never read, who never go near a picture gallery or a 
concert hall, who take no interest in public affairs or politics, 
whose lives are completely unstirred by the corporate life round 
them. How much more do those who love poetry and novels, 
beautiful colours and music, or whose hearts beat responsively to 
the joys and woes of their fellow men, flock to the theatres. 
The fact needs no assertion; it is patent to everyone. Whatever 
may be said of the people of other nations or continents, the 
British race loves the drama, supports it, applauds its votaries, 
and hungers for it so keenly that thousands of lives are spent in 
ministering to this passion. It is easy enough to assert a fact, 
difficult sometimes to explain it. But here we have not far to seek. 
The theatre appeals to so many sides of human nature. It can 
make men laugh and ery, it can make them tremble with fear and 
thrill with emotion, it can please the most fastidious sense of 
beauty, the finest ear, and the best trained eye. It can also 
compel concentrated attention—often the great difficulty in other 
arts—partly because it appeals to two senses at once, while most 
of the other arts appeal only to one; partly because, speaking 
broadly, its call is directly to the emotions rather than to the 
intellect. Men and women are essentially curious about one 
another, and interested in the minute exterior details of human 
existence. Listen to the story one rustic is telling another; ib 
is rarely about animals—or if it is, the animal becomes a human 
being and therefore interesting—but the tale is generally about 
how “old Garge lost his hat,’ or how ‘ Polly burnt her finger: 
Listen to two girls talking in the underground railway, ‘ Then `e 


says to ‘er—and she took on awful.’ Listen to women gossiping 


over their washing, it is always the same—a recital of what one 
human being said or did to another human being. The interest 
is eternal. In the theatre conjecture is gratified, sympathy 
roused, laughter provoked, all without effort to the spectator. 
And there is more than this. The theatre creates so potent an 
illusion that for the time many a man and woman is transported 


into a different sphere ; they forget their own life and surroundings; 
and become actors themselves. 


mped on to the stage from out.of the audience and offered to. 
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SEIS ; The stage has its stories of $ 
successful illusion like other arts. Bees may pot mistake the 
scene painting and buzz above the cardboard flowers, nor may 
dogs howl at the electric moon; but only the other day a sailor — 
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forms were never subsidised, an arrest of further general appre- 
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fight any man who insulted the heroine. ‘The point need not be 
laboured—the art of the theatre is deeply enthroned in the heart 
of the Western nations, and will never be deposed. 

How comes it-then that in Great Britain no effective effort 
has ever been made officially to recognise it, encourage it, and 
dignify it. ‘This is not an exaggerated statement. There does 
not exist in the length and breadth of this island a theatre sup- 
ported by endowment. The reply is at once made that endow- 
ment is unnecessary. There are more than 300 theatres in Lon- 
don alone! Vast fortunes are built up in the profession ; wherever 
a theatre is needed one is certain to spring into being ; why should 
the Government, or the Municipality, or the private benefactor 
trouble his head about it? Yet this reasoning only requires a 
moment’s thought for its fallacy to become apparent. In the 
first place, the fact that there are several hundred theatres paying 
their way unaided is not really relevant to the discussion. You 
might as well say that the great subsidised musical festivals in 
the country are unnecessary because ballad concerts pay, or that 
the National Gallery and the British Museum are superfluous 
because excellent picture dealers and booksellers ply a useful 
craft and gain an honest livelihood thereby. The capacity to be 
commercially remunerative cannot, and ought not, to be the test 
of the right to existence of any art. Yet the more education and 
cultivation spread, the more commonly does this test come to be 
applied, for the reason that a sufficiently widespread demand for 
easy and obvious beauty, or interest, and amusement can be 
supplied at a profit. The fact that the same art is capable of 
further developments is apt to be forgotten, and, if its higher 


ciation might result. It will never be possible for the large 
masses of the people to acquire great paintings, they can only 
own them collectively; it will never be possible for the people 
in general to possess large libraries, they can only use them in 
co-operation. And the same may be said of the drama. It will 
never be possible for most people to afford the luxury of a theatre 
devoted to artistic production, and not to commercial succéss. 
The artistic theatre does not, and never will, pay. People who 
admit this fact, however, quarrel with the meaning of the word _ 
artistic: they say that if the best drama cannot be made to pay 
commercially it should die. Would they also say that if libraries” 
and museums and picture galleries could not be made to pay cor H 
mercially they should be done away with? I think not. The 
remark is due to a mere confusion of thought. How is it 
a great library ‘in the centre of London could not be maintainec 
as a simply commercial enterprise at popular prices? — 
to read the books might be sold at a low enough i 
Vou. LXVII—No, 400 ——— 
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large numbers, but the free libraries demonstrate conclusively 
that the demand for books, however great, 18 not big enough to 
make a cheap reading library a paying concern. The same thing 
holds good of picture and sculpture galleries : no one imagines 
that money spent on building and furnishing a fine gallery would 
ever bear a profit, though the same capital spent on setting up 
revolving peep-shows might ; the number of people who appre- 
ciate and love really fine pictures is too small. The satisfaction 
of that demand would not make money for the venture. The 
drama which appeals to vast masses of people, but in its higher 
and more poetical forms inevitably and naturally to a propor- 
tionately small number; is in a like case. 

Over and over again has it been demonstrated that to produce 
plays continuously on the repertory system is impossible without 
endowment. And as to the necessity of this system, if a high level 
is to be attained, and especially maintained, I shall have some- 
thing to say at a later stage. What place would any of the other 
arts hold in English life if they had not been subsidised, en- 
couraged, dignified by official assistance and recognition? Should 
we have splendid picture galleries if the Government or private 
benefactors had never established them? Should we have great 
museums, or colleges of music, or’ public libraries? What 
would become of scientific research, of inventive skill, if endow- 
ment in some form or other had not often lifted these pursuits 
above the necessity for producing immediate results in pounds, 
shillings, and pence? It is nothing short of amazing that in this 
country there should exist free libraries, free picture galleries, 
free music in the churches and in the parks, and that yet free, 
or almost free, theatres are unknown. The time is indeed far 
distant when the citizen of a big town may enjoy his drama free, 
as he often can now his pictures and his music. Yet the drama 
has a wider influence than these other arts, and is much more 
assiduously supported. Better than posters, better than leaflets, 
better than speeches, would be plays—every public duty, every 
claim of citizenship, every artistic instinct might be roused and 
fostered by the stage. Yet it is left to fight its way absolutely 
unaided. 

e Ta a o! = neglect lies in the very popularity of the art. 

I} Heh no fostering—that is to say, its lower forms have 
required no fostering. Once put upon the stage a play which 
makes an appeal to the vast average, and a fortune is to be made— 
once resolve to produce only good and fine work, as has been 
done by great artists in our own time, to create, in mal a theatre 
devoted to the higher forms of dramatic art, and fár from fortunes 
being made, they are lost over and over again. 

Popularity has been the undoing of the great art. Theatres 
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exist, flourish, and increase, and the need for endowment and 
support is not realised. 

Yet among the Western nations we stand almost alone. Every 
considerable town in Germany has its municipal theatre supported 
out of the rates or the private purse of its sovereign. In Paris 
alone there are several subsidised theatres ; and in Berlin, Munich, 
Dresden, and other Continental towns theatres are public institu- 
tions. In England they are left entirely to private enterprise. 

The consequences have been disastrous both to the art of 
acting and that of writing plays. Every now and then some actor 
richly endowed with talent and enthusiasm, and the power of im- 
pressing backers richly endowed in other ways, struggles to pro- 
duce beautiful things and to maintain a high standard; he may 
go down with his flag flying, but it is generally as a wreck. 
Many abandon the struggle and frankly make money ; others live 
with poverty all their days. For the writer of plays the case is 
even harder : the more original, the more delicate, the more subtle 
his work, the less chance does it run of ever being seen in the 
medium for which it is written. A dramatic author, a real artist, 
may have to be content with performances at charity matinées, 
by amateurs, or by private societies, or he may spend years of his 
life posting and reposting his manuscripts to the managers of 
theatres. Nooneistoblame. The managers must make money ; 
under present conditions no play makes money which cannot run 
for many weeks. Few plays of real worth attain this height ; easy 
vulgar obvious work often can and does. The thing is as simple 
as a rule of three sum. Result, the present condition of dramatic 
art in England. 

Now, if I have carried my readers so far as to admit that 
though numberless theatres exist, this does not necessarily imply 
the existence of the highest form of the art, let me try to demon- 
strate why it is that the best work in this art can never be a profit- 
bearing enterprise. And let us approach the subject first from 
the playwright’s point of view, and then from the actor’s, for 


are quite justly afraid of it. But, granted that by a happ: 
Junction of circumstances, the fine play is produced an 
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what happens? For night after night the 
orange is squeezed. Even if the actors do not become weary—and 
it must be admitted that they constantly contrive to infuse fresh- 
ness into a very often repeated performance—the play certainly 
suffers and becomes stale. Instead of entering into the literature 
of the stage, instead of for many years, for perhaps several genera- 
tions, making its appeal to the audiences who can understand and 
appreciate, and to whom it was addressed, it 1s played and played 
out of existence. And this very often, not because of its intrinsic 
worth, but because it happens to have a happy turn of humour, or 
to suit some popular actor. A French playwright of European 
fame is content if his drama accepted by the Comédie Française 
is played thirty times in one season—twice, or sometimes thrice, 
a week for three months. He knows that if the play is worthy it 
will form part of the repertory of the theatre for years to come, 
and will always command the kind of audience for whom it was 
written. It will run no risk of having its fine shades slurred, its 
wit coarsened, and its humour broadened, by actors oppressed with 
are the double motive of relieving their own weariness and of attracting 
REA and holding the large heterogeneous public. Has not everyone 
experienced the listless unwillingness to go and see a play which 
has been running for a long while—an unwillingness often justi- 
fied by the results? All the fineness of the play may have — 
evaporated, the audience will laugh merrily where they should be 
grave, and miss the subtler shades of the satire or the humour. | 
This is only in a secondary way the fault of the actors; it is really 
the fault of the long run. 
The effect upon the actors is even more disastrous than upon 
the writers. It is true, as has been already said, that many are 
able in a wonderful way to preserve the illusion of freshness, but 
what happens to their development as artists? Think what it 
means to play the same part every night for a year—bad enough 
if it is an interesting and important rôle ; absolutely deadening if 
it is a minor one. Yet this is what almost all our actors and 
actresses have to submit to; the greater their talent the more likely 
it 28 to happen. And what of the training this system affords to 
young -actors anxious to learn their art? An early success in | 
one sort of character is a success to be prayed against—it often A 
condemns a man or woman to practically the same performance f 
in various forms for the rest of his or her life. Contrast this with | 
the opportunities offered in a repertory theatre—the constant 
_ change of part, the occasional rest, the fresh impulse. It is go 

for the versatility of an actor to play an insignifica 
_ times if he is accustomed to the principal one, and- 
try his powers in an important rôle is, of cour 
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The conclusion, that a repertory theatre is the only theatre 
where justice can be done both to the talent of the author and of 
the actor, seems inevitable. We have already seen that a reper- 
tory theatre is not treated as a commercial enterprise in any 
country, although it exists in many as an endowed institution. 
In London, as the centre of the Empire, the institution should be 
supported by the Exchequer; in the provincial towns by the 
municipal rates. There scems at present small prospect of the 
Government or the municipalities attempting the task. The 
awful problems generated by the poverty of our people obsess 
everyone; the business of relief and rescuc claims, and rightly 
claims, precedence. But is it wise to neglect one of the most 
important of the amusements of the people as a whole, an amuse- 
ment capable of exercising an cnormous influence upon character 
and life? It is not credible that the British—the race which has 
produced Shakespeare and Garrick—should alone among Euro- 
pean peoples make no effort to establish endowed theatres. ‘The 
need, the necessity has only to be understood, and these institu- 
tions will be founded, first in London and later in all the great 
provincial towns. 

An opportunity now offers itself for erecting a great memorial 
to Shakespeare, whose tercentenary falls in 1916, in the shape of 
a properly equipped and adequately endowed National ‘Theatre. 
A very influential Committee has been formed, consisting of lead- 
ing writers and actors of the day, and distinguished representa- 
tives of almost all the functions of social life. Recognising that 
at present it is useless to expect any Government to take action, 
the members of the Committee have decided to appeal to the pub- ` 
lic. They desire to make the theatre a real memorial to Shake- 
speare, and therefore to be the gift of large masses of people repre- 
sented by small subscriptions. But help will be needed, and 
surely will be forthcoming, from the generous rich. Already one 
man has realised that to give a large sum towards the foundation 
of a great national theatre in London is far the most attractive, 
interesting, and influential form which public bencfaction can tak 
at this moment. The enterprise has had a magnificent start 
is only a question of time before one or two other rich me. 
realise this also, and the thing will be done. i 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN PICTURE-MAKING 


Tae man who may desire some just appreciation of the trend of 
Pictorial Art, has, it appears to me, for the attainment of his aim 
to-day, no such vast task necessarily before him as might seem 
probable from a remembrance of the existence of infinite picture- 
shows and of the art of painting practised in many lands. 
Fashions and ‘tendencies’ in Fine Art come from two capitals 
alone, as certainly as is the case with fashions in clothes. Outside 
London and Paris the Art-producing world is a quantité 
negligeable. In these great cities alone, which lead Civilisation— 
and in these cities in but a few of their galleries—is the origin 
of every tendency: of tendencies in method, of tendencies in 
theme. 

Here in London the influences that have to be noted are dis- 
tributed over the wider area. In London it is for the most part 
under various roofs, under the auspices of various societies, that 
are shown works in the various mediums. In Paris things are 
more concentrated. Here we must be concerned with the 
Academy, with the Royal Water-Colour Society, with the Royal 
Painter-Htchers, with the New English Art Club, and, in addi- 
tion, with the exhibitions of the body that more nearly 
tesembles, perhaps, than any other, the more modern of the 

ee We ae International Society of Sculptors, 
nee 2 a ray a But in Peris a careful study of the more 

ern, y, of their two Spring Salons—that of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts—and a glance, not perfunctory oF 
unsympathetic by any means, at the yet greater independence 


or more pronounced novelty of their Salon d'Automne, and the 
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thing is done, practically. Of course, both here and there, there — | 
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count at all, but : 


5 y Durand-Ruel and Petit and the 
_ Bernhems, and in London a round dozen of gentlemen who | 
; í count, and scores of gentlemen who do not 
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luxury, an instruction—and sometimes a bore. I have named, 
J think, before coming to them, the essential sources whereat we 
may trace a tendency, whereat we may discern the fashion that 
rises and the fashion that wanes. 
Just lately there has been open to us the opportunity of taking 
soundings in the two most typical places—the two most con- 
venient for observations in this matter—the Société Nationale 
and the Royal Academy. And the result of these observations 
T.find briefly expressed, or briefly hinted at, in four words in my 
note-book : ‘ Design, Decoration, Genre, Nudity.’ That, perhaps, 
does not say much to anybody but the person who wrote it. It 
means that at both places—although, indeed, in varying propor- 
tions—there is, or seems to be, some increase in the amount of 
attention given to these enumerated qualities or branches of work. 
The last two are branches of work; the first two are qualities. 
And the first two are obviously connected. It is of 
the very essence of decorative quality that Design plays a great 
part in it. Decorative quality involves almost a renunciation of 
the imitative ; at the very least it involves such a subordination 
of the imitative as gives to imagination and invention the greater 
and the dominant réles. It is pure accident that there should, 
at this particular, or, if you will, at any period, be associated in 
our minds and in our observation, with renewed attention to noble 
Design, some added attention, too, to Genre and Nudity. 
Accidental even is the association of these two with each 
other. Certainly it is under no common influence that they 
advance into prominence, or that they take some upward step. 
Human taste is generally so constituted that the lover of the 
humours of the first finds himself little attracted by the graces 
of the second. The average picture-seer, the average buyer, if 
he loves story, which is Genre, loves but little beautiful lines or 
hues elusively subtle—and that is the Nude. ‘The average 
picture-maker who paints Genre forswears the Nude, and will 
not enter in the slightest ‘degree into it. And, generally, the 
painter of the Nude, of the exalted Nude especially, the Nude 
arranged and selected, more or less ideal, and in any case noble 
and dignified, a thing of Doric mood—that painter considers 
generally that Genre is a little insignificant and unworthy, a 
little trifling, a concession to the many and the untaught. l 
Perhaps it is only the critic, as a rule, who can find himself m 
sympathy—I do not say in equal sympathy—with both. SE 
Tf we were asked whether it was in London or Paris that th 
is more discernible some disposition to return to Genre ‘paini 
we should say,.at first, London. That would be in remem! 
amongst other things, the successes of Mr. Orpen and Mr. Eh 
Connard, one of whom goes very near to Genre in his pun 
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of portraiture (for Mr. Orpen’s men are not only in their habits 
as they live,’ but with about them every indication of the pursuits 
of their Icisured or of their busy hour), and the other of whom (Mr, 
Connard), painting a restaurant in France, gay with sunlight, 
or a children’s nursery in Chelsea, gay with flowers, peoples the 
place, and gives it, along with the interest of an interior enjoyed 
and lovingly realised, something of the interest of story. Nor 
would this first impression and first answer be fou nd eventually 
to be a wrong one. It might only be modified a little by the 
remembrance of the more widely spread attention bestowed in 
France on interiors. Some of them, like those of the Bails for 
instance, are interiors inhabited, interiors even in which the 
figures portrayed have something of the importance of a figure in 
an interior of Chardin’s. And there is Abel Truchet’s exquisitely 
ordered group, ‘a Musique.’ But others, we must remember, 
while in themselves delightful things—like the interiors of Lobre, 
who is almost great, and of that gifted Gallicised American, 
Walter Gay, and of that master of brilliant Water-Colour who calls $ 
himself Jacques Drésa—have this only in common with Genre | 
pictures, that they recognise the importance and beauty of Still 
Life ; indeed, they are based on its interest, artistic and traditional. 
But, of course, of true Genre, Still Life—in itself, one need hardly 
say, completely worthy and fascinating, and would that it were 
practised and appreciated much more amongst us !—of true Genre, 
Still Life is but a part. 

And now, if we were asked whether it was in London or Paris 
that there is more discernible some newer interest in the treat- 
ment of the Nude, the answer, I know, that would be expected 
to be given would certainly be ‘ Paris.’ Tt is there, of course, 
that ees Academic study—Academic, so called : often crudely 
‘ are ae the most tolerance, or has obtained it; for, 

say truth, at the Société Nationale little is this year more 
noticeable than the discretion of the Nude, and, to boot, its com- | 
parative rarity. Its part in great Decoration cannot well be dis- 
a inon TR piece of unusual dimensions, 
the‘ Sommeil fleuri, on h ae M. Caro-Delvaille, painter ef 
fully the aspect of a nude ths a superb success, realises very 
POS ices sain am 2 He ane a little more than mature— 
modelling andMilumminstion. iit ton go eh oe 
anand in a a ne i or me at least, without fascina- 
on the part of its creator ET nal or h igh pleasure 
manship, however, the new ion : Serge pane chem 

given its absence of chon aa a may owe the right to be for- 
be noted in anything due to the ane after all, very seldom to. 
: nt brush and the fine and fear- 
ss perception of M. Caro-Delvaille. 
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a Then there is the great nude of Besnard, called ‘Le Matin.’ 
In open air, this vast stretched woman’s flesh absorbs the light 
a of the earliest hour—a flooding light, almost purplish or almost 


4 lilac. ‘The piece is able, undoubtedly, but again hardly fascinat- 


he ing. It isan impression of Dawn. Iam not sure that Besnard’s 
a noblest nude does not remain that crouching, fire-lit figure that is 
possessed by the Luxembourg—a canvas of charm and initiative, 
lly of suavity and courage. Armand Berton’s pieces at the Société 
he Nationale—the best of them ‘ A huis-clos ’"—have elegance and 
in vaporous grace, but, though harmonious, there is not much visible 
for construction in them, and little subtlety of colour or light. Both 
he drawing and painting—if, indeed, when once we are concerned with 
u a canvas, they are not one and the same thing—satisfy us in the 
ly pearly < Etude de Nu,’ healthy, broad, and simplified, with which, 
er, amongst other contributions, an artist of English birth or blood, 
re, Mr. Phillips Fox, has known how to conciliate Paris—Paris, 
in, A which is To-day’s ‘ Athenian tribunal.’ 
ills l Mr. Allan Davidson has clever nudes at the Academy, as Mr. 
ire Neumann at the Royal British Artists ; the tender art of Mr. Water- 
ill house shows the half-veiled in their simplicity and their naive 
al. grace ; and, a pioneer amongst English women in the treatment 
lly of the Female Nude, which they so little affect (for it is usually 
TC the urchins of the gutter to whom our women painters are 
re, f devoted), in ‘ Hylas and the Nymphs’ Henrietta Rae displays 
| her long command of what is at least Academic, that is, so far 
ris as it goes, correct draughtsmanship, of the somewhat idealised 
at- or somewhat generalised figure. But by far the best Nude 
ed in the Academy—where Sir Edward Poynter this year denies 
son ii us the sight of his command of all the intricacies of the 
ay figure—is to be recognised in Mr. Richard Jack’s * Spirit of the 
Oy Stream,’ to which, nevertheless, in some degree I take exception, 
re because, though it portrays with quite indubitable skill a being 
m- endowed with youth and naïveté, slimness, and a certain blonde 
lis- | charm, I find it wanting a little in the imaginative touch and the 
ns, | imaginative thought. The ideal, the general, it may be even the 
of purely decorative, might have served the painter's turn better, if 
ry the ‘ Spirit of the Stream ’ were what in truth he was most.minded 
DE to evoke. What Mr. Jack has really evoked, is, or seems to be, the 
Rh quite admirable likeness of a particular model—a Biblis comely 
vd and agreeable, whom a modern Ovid, inquiring into her Past, 
rai would track into the recesses of an Art suburb. None the S, 
e among important and original recent treatments of the figuri 
or- I class it, for accomplishment on its own lines, with thea 
Ke, classic ‘ Carlina ’ of Mr. William Nicholson and the more franki: 


realistic couched and sprawling Nude of Mr. Orpen, both 
Were at the New English Art Club within the last year 0 
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The capital examples of Decorative Painting now ou the 
Société Nationale are the contributions of M. Gaston La Touche 
and M. Aman-Jean. a Touche it is, I believe, who, by his 
newer or more lately exercised sympathy with the experiment 
that, because it has independence, must appear to have audacity, 
has given an aspect more modern than any that it has had for 
the last two or three years to the newer and non-official Salon— 
which yet, by the visit of M. Fallières as well as by wise purchases, 
the State recognises. La Touche’s big decorations—swans, 
fountains, vases, autumn leafage, and figures typical of Poet, 
Sculptor, Painter—have the merits of inventiveness and of spon- 
taneity. A colour that on the present wall seems somewhat 
heated, and has there, as one of its characteristics, violence instead 
of harmony, may please us better when M. La Touche’s pieces 
take up their abiding station in the reception rooms of the 
Ministry of Justice in the Place Vendôme. 

The Aman-Jean is ‘ La Collation.’ It is going, with others, 
to the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, and it has that which I cannot 
but believe to be the very first virtue of Decorative Art: it has 
restfulness. A déjeuner sur UVherbe—a little picnic party, 
idealised and elegant, and having nothing in common with the 
prosaic masterpiece of the great Manet—is to be enjoyed im- 
mediately, in the foreground of the Park. With Aman-Jean, of 
course (as was the case indeed with Manet), all is bound to be 
modern, and the artists courage is justified. The serving-gitl 
is as modern as her apron. The vessels of the meal are as 


modern, and, rightly treated, as decorative, as those which 


Veronese would have assembled. The composition has, in a 
peculiar measure, grace, suavity, harmony. 

How far Mr. Abbey’s picture of an incident of the campaign 
at Valley Forge will, like M. La Touche’s decorative panels 
presumably, gain in effect when it finds its proper home, remains 
to be seen, but it will be seen only by those who may follow 
ib to the State capitol of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, we may 
recognise here that it displays what Decorative Art is seldom 
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concerned with—notwithstanding such of it as is visible in ‘ The 
Blue Bird’ at the Haymarket Theatre—what some of us have 
long admired, Mr. Cayley Robinson’s impressive gift in decora- 
tive and architectonic design. 

As it is, the telling decoration at the Academy—the piece 
whose good effect is indisputable—is that noble composition 
which Mr. Gerald Moira entitles ‘London,’ a piece in which he 
has adapted with dignity to his great purpose in Decoration, facts 
and scenes he may have noticed as he looked across the stream 
to Wren’s great dome, from the wharves of Bermondsey. 
Lamentable is it that there is not in England larger and more 
frequent opportunity for labour of this quality. It involves 
trouble. It has nothing in common with the ‘ pot-boiler.’ But 
the trouble it involves must be the joyful trouble of Macduff. 

Fortunately, the great quality of Design—as Poussin would 
have understood it, or Richard Wilson—is not confined to large- 
scale Decorative work. A coin may have it, ora medal. It may 
be, even a postage-stamp. Certain easel pictures—of the larger 
kind generally—show it conspicuously at the Salon of the Société 
Nationale and at the Royal Academy ; and at the ‘ Goupil Gallery 
Salon,’ and at the shows of the ‘ International Society ’ it is wont 
to be evidenced in those large, free water-colours—Chinese white- 
washed drawings—that gleam with noble hue, and rest us with 
line at once audacious and subtle, which come from the hand of 
Mr. Livens. Mr. Livens—as his bold, noble drawings of the 
hotel, the harbour, the golf-links, and the fruit-boat are 
enough to convince us—has learnt from Edouard Manet the 
courage of a great Realist; he has been influenced, edified, con- 
firmed in the faith, but he is never in the slightest degree imita- 
tive; his independent personality has never been for an hour 
obscured, much less overwhelmed. And he, even more than 
Manet, conveys to those who can receive him this essen- 
tial truth, that it is with the Realist that there lies the better 
portion of the Romance that endures. The two large easel-pictures 

that show best at the Academy the quality of Design, too often 
lost or ignored in the trivial imitation of Nature’s accidents and i 
details, are Mr. Alfred East’s ‘ Valley of the Seine’ and Mr. 

Hughes. Stanton’s ‘ Villeneuve-lés-Avignon.’ Nor is it woni 
derful that France should have furnished the occasion for | oth 
One thing also there is that is not a landscape, and that is 
‘Wine’ of Mr. Brangwyn, as to whom the fact that his work 
received in certain quarters with perverse and ignorant 
should not prevent sane men from bringing to it some 
tribute of praise. ee 
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wont to sustain, in the Avenue d'Antin, dignity of conception and 
form. Design is of the essence of the business with them. And 
so in truth it is, although in a manner much less immediately 
recognisable, with that delightful artist—a Canadian-born 
Frenchman, I am told—J. W. Morrice. Nor can it be absent— 
especially when he is dealing with the massive roll of Breton seas 
—from the great work of Cottet. But, to my mind, the piece 
which in the present year, in this newer Salon, most freshly 
demonstrates its presence, is one almost panoramic or almost 
decorative Breton landscape, ‘Les Pins de Lesconil, by M. 
Dauchez. Itis bought by the State ; and perhaps at the Luxem- 
bourg, or perhaps under the smoke of the agglomération Lyon- 
naise, or beneath the blazing skies of Marseilles, it bears to men 
the vision of the dignity of a great Breton waste land, and of a 
vast foreground, empty, save for the travelling shadows of imme- 
morial pines. 


FREDERICK \WEDMORE. 
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STATE REGISTRATION OF TRAINED 
NURSES 


THE nursing of the sick is one of the oldest arts, for it has its 
origin in the impulse of humanity to give help and consolation to 
the helpless and infirm, and however much modern science has 
increased our knowledge and perfected our methods, the 
altruistic side of their work must be ever present with trained 
nurses if it is to reach the high level which the nobility of the 
task demands. - 
The modern nurse must possess a high degree of mentality if 
she is to acquire the perfect technique, the skill and the know- 
ledge of scientific principles, which are essential to her success in 
the service of modern medicine, and as mental attributes I claim 
loving-kindness, tenderness, sympathy, and consideration for 
others. They are dependent on the development of that noblest 
organism, the brain, and should therefore be carefully cultivated 
by women who desire to perfect themselves for the service of the 
sick, es 
Because so many and varied qualities are required in a trained 5 
nurse, it is of the first importance that women of a high tyg 
should offer themselves for training in our nursing schools. W 
get a glimpse of the estimation in which nursing was held in the 
olden days in the words put by Tennyson into the mouth of 
Elaine : 


The gentler born the maiden, the more bound, 
My father, to be sweet and serviceable 
To noble knights in sickness. a 


There are also inscribed in the Roll of Honour ol 
have preceded us the names of many women whose 
character and devotion to the sick cannot be exce 
nurses of any generation. 
_ These noble qualities of 
character, are nea: 
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‘Knowledge of the manner in which drugs should be 
prepared or compounded for administration, EE devoted. 
ness to the patient waited upon, and purity (both of mind and 
body) are the four qualifications of the attending nurse,’ and down 
through the ages come to us the names of those who specially 
excelled in the care of the sick. Prominent among Roman 
matrons are Marcella, and Fabiola a Patrician matron of whom 
Jerome wrote : 

She gathered together all the sick from the highways and streets, and 
herself nursed the unhappy, emaciated victims of hunger and disease. How 
often have I seen her carrying in her arms these piteous, dirty, and revolt- 
ing victims of a frightful malady? How often have I seen her wash wounds 
whose fetid odour prevented everyone else from even looking at them? She 
fed the sick with her own hands, and revived the dying with small and 
frequent portions of nourishment—if I had a hundred tongues, and a clarion 
voice, I could not enumerate the number of patients for whom Fabiola 
provided solace and care. The poor who were well, envied those who were 
sick. 

Then there was Paula, who built hospices on the road to 
Bethlehem, who was 
marvellous debonair and piteous to them that were sick, and comforted and 
served them right humbly ; she laid the pillows aright and in point, and 


she rubbed their feet, and boiled water to wash them—she was to them 
piteous, and not to herself. 


Tt is recorded of the Abbess Hildegarde of Germany, born in 
1098, that she “ had in so high a degree the art of curing, that no 
ill person came to her who did not recover health.’ 

Later (in the thirteenth century) Elizabeth of Hungary was 
renowned for her devotion to the sick, and many members of 
medixval Orders, religious and secular, kept the torch of devotion 
alight and handed it on to those who succeeded them. 

But there must have been also an appalling waste of energy, 
and of life itself, for the laws of hygiene and sanitation weré 
most imperfectly understood, and the prominent idea in the minds 
of these heroic workers seems to have been utterly to disregard 
the care of their own health in order to preserve that of their sick 
charges. Even in the remembrance of many living, the con- 
ditions. of work and nursing in our hospitals were such that 
broken health was after a time the lot of many nurses. 

Of the trio of great women who in recent times grasped and 


ao 


5 
a 


taught the first principles of modern nursing— Friederike Fliedner, ` 


the beloved Frau Pastorinn, of Kaiserswerth, Elizabeth Ery and 


Florence Nightingale in our own country, the latter still remains 


to see something of the fruit of her labours. Her ‘Notes 02 | 


Nursing,’ in which the principles underlying she practice of 


nursing were first laid down, is still a classic remarkable for iS | 
_ clear insight, wisdom, and grasp of fundamental principles. _ 
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Miss Nightingale’s title to greatness does not rest primarily 
on her brilliant work in the Crimea, but on the scientific accuracy 
of her mind, which enabled her to define the principles which 
must always underlie the practice of our profession. 

Thus in 1860 she wrote : 


The word ‘nursing’ has been limited to signify little more than the 
administration of medicines and the application of poultices. It ought 
to signify the proper use of fresh air, light, warmth, cleanliness, quict, and 
the proper selection and administration of diet—all at the least expense of 
vital power to the patient. 


And again : 


The very elements of what constitutes good nursing are as little under- 
stood, for the well as for the sick. The same laws of health, or of nursing— 
for they are in reality the same—obtain among the well as among the sick. 
The breaking of them produces only a less violent consequence amongst the 
former than amongst the latter. 


At a time when hospitals reeked with infection, she insisted 


patient breathes as pure as the external air, without chilling him. 
Thus her genius foreshadowed modern hygiene and preventive 
nursing. 

Fifty years ago the teachings of Lister and Pasteur had not 
revolutionised medicine and surgery. 

The Mosaic Law laid down the fundamental truth that moral - 
and physical cleanliness are the basis of health, but the laws of 
sanitation and hygiene were not practically applied until late in 
the nineteenth century, when the mystical mystery of medisval 
medicine was finally dispelled by the X-rays of asepticism. As’ 
soon as the medical profession recognised the significance of 
surgical cleanliness, the dirty and uncouth sick attendant became 
an anomaly. The great development of medical and surgical 
science has necessitated an ever rising standard of nursing, for 
without the intelligent co-operation of assistants trained in the 
theory and practice of aseptic nursing the safe development of a 
medicine was an impossibility, for the most brilliant operator 
might be despoiled of his triumph by the inadvertence of an 
unconsciously septic nurse. Thus the training of nurses on 
scientific principles began, the demand called forth the supply- 

The supreme importance of this new development was no 
however, unanimously recognised by the medical professio „ an 
to the progressive minority who encouraged educated gentl 
Women to persevere in their arduous work of teforn 
domestic administration of our hospitals oe infirn 
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cleanliness and refinement, demanded that in all their relations 
with the sick the same standard should be observed. 

The marvellous improvement which they were soon able to 
effect in our hospitals was the result of true education. Well 
disciplined in their orderly homes, they brought with them into 
hospital life the invaluable result of cultured self-control, through 
which they acquired instant influence as teachers and administra- 
tors. From being first pupils and then sisters of wards, they rose 
to be matrons and superintendents of nursing, and wherever they 
were appointed cleanliness, decency, and order prevailed. 

For twenty years the struggle of this advance guard was heroic, 
since which time their standards have been universally accepted 
if not invariably attained. 

But as the conditions under which nurses worked became less 
heroic, and men and women entered the nursing ranks in increas- 
ing numbers—until it is now computed that there are not less 
than some 50,000 persons engaged in nursing the sick in the 
United Kingdom—the necessity for some uniformity of method 
in. nursing education, and for the maintenance of discipline 
amongst nurses, when trained, became apparent; and, as time 
passed, it has become urgently necessary for the safety and welfare 
of sick people. 

The want of organisation has produced a marked deterioration 
in the quality of women presenting themselves for training, and a 
universal question among superintendents to-day is: What can 
be done to attract women of high principle, good intellectual 
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education, in 
fill less uniformity. 
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It was not so much the nurses need of training as it was the hospital’s 
need of trained nurses that led to the organisation of the hospital training 
school ; precisely as it was the earlier popular demand for doctors which 
underlay the creation of the private medical college. Only as the public, 
through taxation, or through private contribution, has been called upon to 
support the hospital has it undertaken, directly or indirectly, to sustain 
the education of the nurse. Ordinarily the nurse has been a source of 
profit to the hospital, and too often has the training school been exploited 
for its benefit. ... 

It still remains true that the training schools for nurses remain private 
schools, and, for the most part, mere hospital adjuncts ; that they have no 
organic relation with educational institutions; that they exist primarily 
for the benefit of their hospital service; and that no definite standards of 
education obtain, to which the schools, upon any principle of association 
or reciprocity, adhere, or by which the training or fitness of a graduate 
nurse may be judged... . 

To win for herself so fitting a place as the handmaid of modern and 
pteventive medicine, to hold for herself her traditional place in the ministry 
of human pain, the nurse of to-day can neither be too wise nor too womanly ; 
too trained or too good. 


Nursing educational methods have suffered primarily from 
the tendency upon the part of men in the past to depreciate the 
mental development of women and to deny to them necessary 
educational facilities—thus their work is of little economic value 
and may be lightly esteemed ; and, secondly, because few men on 
hospital committees, which are the most exclusively autocratic 
bodies in the community, are themselves educationalists, but 
usually men of reputation in the world of philanthropy or finance. 

Little importance is attached by the majority of hospital 
gommittces when appointing a matron to her qualifications as 
an cducationalist. The first essential is her reputation as an 
economical domestic administrator. Thus it follows that many 
hospitals who profess to train nurses have no right to claim the 
title of school at all—the teaching of the theory which underlies 
the practice of nursing is superficial or insufficient, and, in con- 
sequence, their ‘ certificated > nurses are ill-equipped. 

The efficiency of trained nursing is impaired at the present. 
time by two causes : i , 

(1) The chaotic condition of nursing education, and, in con- 
Sequence, the lack of standards and discipline. : ; 

(2) The temptation to purveyors of nurses to supply to the 
public semi-trained persons at highly profitable rates. ang 


THE CHAOTIC CONDITION OF NURSING EDUCATION. 


At present there is no central nursing authority, analogous t 
the Géneral Medical Council, which, through the Medical Acts 
controls medic&l education and discipline, whose duty it is 
define standards of nurse training and maintain discipli 
ranks of nurses when trained. č ica 
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Hospitals and private nursing institutions, large and small, 
with or without adequate facilities for traimng, all claim to be 
training schools for nurses, and their probationers arrive at the 
same ultimate goal, for they all become certificated nurses. 

Each hospital grants its certificates after a variable term of 
training, of instruction, of experience, and cost ; the public have 
no means of discriminating between the value of a certificate 
given after a few months’ experience in a special hospital of g 
few beds or after three or four years’ training in a well organised 
nursing school connected with a large general hospital. Such 
conditions are as unjust to the public as they are to the nurses 
themselves, as those who have qualified conscientiously for their 
responsible duties find themselves when trained classed with those 
who have not done so. Here is real peril to the community—life 
and death may be in the balance. Further, hospital certificates 
once granted cannot be withdrawn even if a nurse is convicted 
of a criminal offence, and, having served her sentence, she can 
still obtain employment on these credentials as a private nurse in 
some unsuspecting household. 
` The two last women hanged at Holloway were employed as 
nurses in connection with a maternity home, and had carried on 
a deliberate system of baby murder for a considerable period 
before they were suspected, proved guilty, and condemned. The 
exploitation of the public by criminals posing as nurses is a danger 
of which we have repeated evidence in the police court reports. 
A week seldom passes that such impostors are not prosecuted for 
offences of a more or less reprehensible nature, and some of the 


most dangerous criminals have repeatedly practised nursing 
between their terms of incarceration. i 


‘THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT. 


Many general and special hospitals, nursing institutions, 


=~ 


homes, and agents supply the public with private nurses. Here | 


temptation lurks; the cheaper the labour the greater the profit, ! 


and it is in this branch of nursing that t 
result from lack of legislation. 
expensive training, 


he gravest abuse may 
egi After providing a short and in- 
it is now possible for a hospital committe? 
to draft nurses under contract on to a private nursing staff, an 


whilst paying them a very moderate salary, t iate the 
, to appropriate 
greater part of their fees for the : of th 


tion. On to the staff of many p 
less efficient nurses are admitted, 


to the public. Nursing agencies are still more irresponsible; 
they are usually run by unprofessional persons, entirely ignorat 


rivate nursing institutions eve? 


of nursing qualifications, and through their medium many most 
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nall, undesirable women are floating around in outré uniforms, to the 
: be discomfort and danger of the sick into whose houses they drift. 

j the The unrestricted licence with which untrained and sometimes 
; unscrupulous persons may conduct Private Nursing Homes is 


m of becoming more and more apparent, and special legislation is 
have urgently required to place these institutions under supervision and 
cate control, in justice to those which are well conducted. 
be THE REMEDY. 
Such STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF TRAINED NURSES. 
urses To remedy such evils as those to which I have referred, an 
their Act of Parliament is required to regulate the qualifications of 
those trained nurses and to provide for their registration. 
—life To be effective, it is essential that this Act should create a 
cates governing body for the nursing profession. A General Nursing 
ricted Council, representative of all the interests involved, should be 
> can empowered to define the minimum standard of training and 
‘se in yi examination, and entrusted with disciplinary powers, together 
with the duty of maintaining a register of fully trained nurses. 
ed as It should be made illegal for any person whose name does not 
ed on appear in the Nurses’ Register to claim to be a “ registered nurse.’ 
eriod Thus a guarantee would be ensured to the community that the 
The registered nurses they employ have been carefully selected for 
angel training by competent persons, that they have passed through a 
ports. supervised term of training in hospital wards, have been recom- 
>d for mended by matrons and teachers as worthy of trust, and that 
yf the upon such recommendations their knowledge and technical skill 
irsing have been tested by impartial expert examiners ; that after such 
examination, if they prove to have attained the minimum 
standard, they have been certified as qualified nurses, and their 
names and addresses entered in the Nurses’ Register. 
The governing body must be entrusted with sufficient discip- 
tons) linary powers to suspend or remove from the Register the name of 


Here any nurse who has been proved, after careful inquiry, unworthy 
of trust. If such an Act were sanctioned by Parliament, for the 


rol first time in this country a nursing certificate would have a 

| ee definite and uniform value, and many of the abuses in the nursing 
eo | world would be swept away. No one would be entitled to call 
pit l herself a ‘ registered nurse ` who had not satisfied the General 

4 E | Nursing Council of her educational acquirements and of her trust- 
er, worthy character. It would soon be impossible for a hospital 
st or other institution to supply for gain nurses whose names did not ig 
iota appear in the Nurses’ Register, because those called upon to pay — 
eine for their services could at once, upon reference to the Register, 
sible i discover whether or no a given name appeared therein, and i 
oran would speedily be recognised as a criminal offen eater 3 
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of money by false pretences—to foist an unregistered nurse upon 
the public when a registered nurse was being paid for. 


Tap OPPOSITION. 


Opposition to every reform 1s inevitable and expected, but the 
opposition to the State registration of trained nes although 
limited, has been unreasonable and prolonged. Tt is to the credit 
of the public-spirited section of nurses 1n the U nited Kingdom 
who are associated together to obtain State registration that they 
have been neither intimidated nor disheartened by the unfair 
opposition they have encountered for upwards of twenty years 
in their efforts to qualify themselves thoroughly for their ever 
increasing responsibilities. l 

The truth is that the registration of nurses touches widespread 
vested interests, and the root of the opposition must be sought in 
this cause, for reasons to which I have already alluded. No doubt 
among those who oppose nursing organisation there are many ) 
who never connect women’s work with economics, and the special / 
pleading that some subtle antagonism exists between ‘ character’ 
and technical proficiency, and some subtle affiliation between 
goodness and stupidity, especially appeals to those who ‘ toil not, 
neither do they spin.’ 

It reflects discredit upon our Legislature that no law appears 
on the Statute Book of this realm organising in any way the 
large body of indispensable workers who compose the nursing 
profession. Thus persons who train and employ them are free 
to enforce, under signed contract, conditions of education and 
labour which leave the probationer and nurse entirely at the 
mercy of persons who are responsible to no authority, and upon 
whom no legal restrictions are imposed. 

The loss sustained by the community at large in the past thirty 
years owing to the overwork, and, in consequence, ruined health 
of hundreds of admirable women, whose usefulness has thus been — 

, depreciated, will not make palatable reading when the history of 
the evolution of trained nursing comes to be written. 


A RÉSUMÉ OF THE MOVEMENT. 


As far back as the year 1874 the late Sir Henry Acland, then 
President of the General Medical Council, proposed in the preface 
to a work on hospital nursing that nurses should be registered 
by the State. 

The first demand for the organisation of their profession was 
made by nurses when, upon my suggestion, the British Nurses 
Association was founded in 1887 to unite all qualified British 

__ nurses in membership of a recognised profession, and to provide + 
for their registration—as evidence of their having received | 
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systematic training. A voluntary system of registration is still 
carried on by this Association. 

The General Medical Council, the governing body of the 
medical profession, in 1889 declared its opinion that an Act of 
Parliament for the authoritative certification of competent 
trained nurses, who when certified should be subject to common 
rules of discipline, would be much to the advantage of the public, 
and particularly would it be of much convenience to the practi- 
tioners of medicine and surgery ; and the British Medical Associa- 
tion, composed of 21,000 medical practitioners, has, on three 
separate occasions, resolved that parliamentary action is essential 
to provide for the efficient education and professional control of 
trained nurses. 

The International Council of Nurses, in general meeting 
asscmbled, also, on three separate occasions, at Buffalo, Berlin, 
and London, unanimously recorded its earnest conviction that it 
is desirable, both in the interests of the professional status of 
trained nurses and the public whom they serve, that provision 
should be made for their registration by the State. 2 

But it is through the public-spirited action of the Matrons’ 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland, the Society for the State 
Registration of Trained Nurses, and the Irish Nurses’ Associa- 
tion—which have shown a tenacity of purpose which only 
conscientious conviction could have inspired—that the question 
has been brought into the sphere of practical politics. 

The first Bill drafted by the Society for the State Registration 
of Trained Nurses was introduced into the House of Commons 
in 1904, and each successive session Bills have been before the 
House. 

In 1904 another important step forward was taken when, in 
response to the petition of the above Society, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. J. 
Tennant, was appointed ‘ to consider the expediency of providing 
for the registration of nurses.’ It took exhaustive evidence 
during two sessions, and in 1905 unanimously reported to Parlia- 
ment that : ‘ Your. Committee are agreed that it is desirable that 
a register of nurses should be kept by @ central body appainted by 
the State.” This unanimous report of the Select Committee gave 
great impetus to the registration movement. ; te 

So far the committees connected with the opposing London | 
hospitals had been content with expressing hostility to any 
system of State registration for nurses. Lee 

In 1889 they opposed the enrolment of nurses by the 
Nurses’ Assosiation in a common register; in 1893 
successfully opposed the grant of a Royal Charter to i 
Association ; in 1896 they re-affirmed their position that 
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tration of nurses would be injurious, and declined to enter on any 
further consideration of the subject ; in 1904 the Central Hospital 
Council for London, on which the nursing profession is not repre. 
sented, communicated to the Select Committee on Registration 
“That this Council is opposed to any State registration of nurses,’ 
but, after the report of the Select Committee had been issued, the 
Council realised that its position was untenable and formulated 
an alternative policy. It drafted a Bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an official directory of nurses, as apart from a State 
register, without consulting the class of workers for whom it 
proposed to legislate. This Bill was introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh in March 1908, was strongly 
opposed by influential nurses, upon whose petition Lord Ampthill 
consented to move its rejection, which was carried by a large 
majority. 

This danger having been averted, the Nurses’ Registration 
Bill was introduced by Lord Ampthill into the House of Lords, 
where it was fully and sympathetically debated, and passed 
by- that House without a division having been taken at any 
stage. 

Time has never been granted for the discussion of the Bill in 
the House of Commons, and the Bill introduced on behalf of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association in 1904 and for five succeeding 
years, and that promoted last year by the Association for the 
Promotion of the Registration of Nurses in Scotland, have met 
with no better fortune. j 

The fact that three Bills, from various sources, all providing 
for registration, were in one session before the House of Commons 
was evidence of the vitality of the question, and it was agreed 
that the best interests of the cause would be served if all those 
a were promoting the principle could unite in supporting one 

ill. 
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But though in this country, where the proposal for the State 
registration of trained nurses was first made, no law regulating 
the profession of nursing has been passed by Parliament, both in 
British Dependencies and in foreign countries nursing legislation 
has been enacted. 

In Cape Colony, owing to the influence of Sister Henrietta 
of Kimberley, registration of trained nurses was enforced in 1891, 
and this example has since been followed in Natal and the 
Transvaal. 

In New Zealand, greatly owing to the public-spirited work of 
Mrs. Grace Neill, Assistant Inspector of Hospitals, a Nurses’ 
Registration Bill was passed in 1901, and the value of the Act 
has been emphasised both by the late Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Dr. Macgregor, and the present holder of that office, 
Dr. Valintine, in their annual reports presented to both Houses of 
the General Assembly. 

In the United States of America, in compliance with the 
demand of Associations of Trained Nurses, Registration Acts have 
been passed in twenty-four States since 1903, and reports are now 
to hand, from the Presidents of the Boards of Examiners created 
under these laws, of the increasing value of such legislation, both 
to the nursing ‘profession and to the public. 

Germany, while keeping her powder dry, realises that the 
world is to the wise; accurate education is therefore the basis of 
her greatness, and Germany’s Bundesrath, with but little pre- 
liminary opposition, passed a Bill for the State examination of 
nurses in the German Empire in 1906. 

Tn 1908 a Royal Order was promulgated in Belgium instituting 
a certificate of capacity for male and female nurses, awarded after 
examination. 

In Holland, Denmark, and other European countries nurses 
are organised to effect legislation. India has now its National 
Associations of Matrons and Nurses, the avowed aim of which is 
to obtain legal registration. In Canada and Australasia powerful 
Associations of Nurses have drafted Registration Bills, and the 
announcement that the Bill before the New South Wales Legis- 
lature has passed into law may at any moment be made. BP 

So widespread a demand is surely indicative of a general need. — 


SKILLED NURSING A VALUABLE NATIONAL ASSET. 


I have shown that the trained nurse is an indispensable 
assistant in modern and preventive medicine, and she is 
doubt one of the most powerful factors in the field 


reform. In general hospitals and infirmaries, in pa 
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infectious hospitals, in the homes of the poor, where she is a 
trusted friend and adviser, in schools, factories, prisons, ang 
asylums for the insane, her services to the community at large 
are invaluable. The administrative equipment of our principal 
Government Departments is incomplete without her skilled cas 
operation. At the War Office, the Admiralty, the India Office, 
the Home Office, the Colonial Office, and under the Local Govern. 
ment Board, her work is a valuable national asset. 

Surely by her arduous labours and unselfish risk of life the 
trained nurse has demonstrated her right to the legal status which 
would be conferred upon her by a Registration Act. Indeed, 
those of us who have been pleading for this reform for over twenty 
years resent, as a grave injustice, that this recognition should have 
been so long withheld. 

Our Bill is backed by members of every party in the House of 
Commons. We are assured of a second reading by a large 
majority. Let our Legislature make good its claim that the 
interests of women are safe in its keeping by passing a Govern- 
ment measure for the registration of nurses without delay. 


ETHEL GORDON FENWICK, 


President, National Council of Trained Nurses of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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THE GERMAN SCARE 


Havinc lately returned from Berlin, where I saw many eminent 
people, some of whom occupied official positions, I have 
had ample opportunity to sum up their attitude towards the 
‘German Invasion Scare’ which has now taken possession of 
England. 

I can only say that all were much grieved that such an idea 
had been taken up by the great English people, with whom 
the Emperor, the Government and people of Germany are most 
anxious to preserve friendly relations. 5 

It is naturally understood that the great expansion of German 
trade must lead to friction with England, but this should not 
prevent a spirit of justice and fair play prevailing on both sides. 
Of course there is also a War party in Germany, and many have 
the absurd idea that England and her French allies will sud- 
denly attack Germany, and that therefore they must strain every 
nerve to arm their frontiers on land and sea. Thus people in 
Germany speak of an English and French invasion as a pos- 
sibility, and I have heard simple country people speak of it as 
a probability. Political people would fain believe that the 
imminence of a German invasion was used during the elections 
as an argument to procure money for the Navy, and they, on 
their side, are naturally apprehensive lest the jealousy and hatred 
now prevalent may lead to a war. 3 

Here in England many seem possessed by the same idea, and 
T am even told by some sober-minded people that they expect. the 
Germans to land at any time, that the Germans are buil 
flat-bottomed ships to proceed up the English rivers, and that 
even the German waiters are ready to join their comrade 
they arrive, and will march in the ranks of the German - 
I was also informed the other day that every post-office 
German official in readiness to cut the tele 
sary, and some people assure me that 
to be read. 
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be ina state of hysterical excitement. But it is well to remember 
that it could not be to Germany’s advantage to attack England 
—her best customer; and even if a system of Tariff Reform 
should be adopted by England, the commercial relations between 
the two countries would still be Germany’s primary consideration, 

The English alliance with France is certainly not conducive 
to removing great misunderstandings with Germany, for though 
statesmen argue that England would be a friend to both, France 
has been for centuries the enemy of Germany, which was brought 
down to the lowest ebb by the French occupation during the 
Napoleonic wars. Germany, on the other hand, formerly con- 
sidered herself united to England by ties of racial affinity, and 
is related to her in a thousand ways. 

On trying to analyse the unfortunate change in the relations 
of these two great countries, I find much that has caused irritation 
to both sides. In the great war of 1870, when Germany was 
engaged in a colossal contest with France, the sympathies of the , 
English people were, generally speaking, with France. It was ; 
pethaps because they had fought side by side in the Crimea and 
regarded the French as their comrades in arms. Although the 
Government assumed a neutral attitude, it is an undoubted fact 
that the sympathies of England went with France. 

In England the episode of the ‘ Kriiger telegram ’ certainly 
helped to widen the breach. Far be it from me to enter into the 
vexed question of its origin. But was not its political meaning 
very much exaggerated and distorted when it was taken as a 
challenge to England? A flagrant act of insubordination provoked 
the intervention, and I have never met any competent critic in 
England who admired the ‘Jameson Raid.’ The effect, how- 
ever, of this telegram was sudden and disastrous, as we all 
remember. 

In the Boer War the sympathies of Germany went with the | 
Boers, who were represented by their Press as a small and pious — 
e Swallowed up by a great and powerful nation. This point 
oer GR exaggerated, of course, and a great deal of | 
E R a ayed. It was infinitely deplorable, causing, 

q, elations between two great nations to be strained 
almost to breaking-point. But I am assured by those in authority 
ae foe people do not dream of an invasion of England — 
De om oe aa the Emperor and the Government consider 
Lane : to represent Germany and to protect bet 

All the People of Germany are not dispassionate, of course rE 
and there is a ‘Big Navy’ party there as herer Tt has bee? 
said that Germany must go to war with England for the acquis 
tion of new Colonies; but I know from experience that the Pol 
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come over in large multitudes every year to bring in the harvest, 
and that large tracts of land are almost uninhabited in West 
Prussia, although the Government is doing all it can to attract 
settlers there. 

Above all these conflicting interests, however, stands the great 
and noble figure of the German Emperor, who has so often 
solemnly declared that he represents the cause of peace. His 
Majesty has also said that he knows from personal experience the 
horrors of war, having been frequently taken to the hospitals in 
1870 by his mother, the Empress Frederick, then Crown Princess 
of Prussia. 

Quite lately Prince Henry of Prussia, the Admiral of the 
German Fleet, was here and told the people of-Kngland to trust 
the Emperor and his Government as his Majesty the King of 
England and the English Government were trusted by Germans. 
The Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, has on many occa- 
sions publicly proclaimed the same sentiments ; and Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the official head of the German Navy, has lately made 
a similar declaration. Has not his Majesty the Emperor proved 
that he is the friend of England? In a famous interview his 
Majesty declared that but for his intervention Russia and France 
would have attacked England during the Boer War. Indeed, the 
German Emperor and his Government have done all in their 
power to lay the bogey of the ‘ German invasion,’ though they 
do not choose to be dictated to about their naval programme. I 
do not intend to enter into details and statistics. But is the 
German Navy really growing larger than it ought, considering 
that it is the navy of the greatest Power on the Continent? That 
England should have the largest Navy, being dependent upon it 
for her existence, I have never heard disputed by sensible, well- 
informed people in Germany. 

Being closely connected with both countries, I am glad to have 
an opportunity of expressing my convictions at this sad time of 
apprehension and suspicion, and I would bring a message of 
peace. At the same time, let me set down some facts about the 
German nation which are not, perhaps, properly understood -in 
this country. $ 

Germany and England are ¢ 
what may be termed racial affinities, 
feeling and line of thought amongst those of the same class in 
both countries. Are not those termed the ‘ Upper Ten Thousan: ae 
much the same everywhere? And yet I find a difference i0 
thought and feeling when I am in French society. The Latin 
race is so diffetent in many ways. I refer to the plain | į 
and high thinking which I have found in the scientific and I 
and musical circles, as representing German life i thie geen 
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losely united, for their people are 
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professor and his wife, their enthusiasm for lerri uig Conse. 

cration of a life to acquire knowledge, the sacrifices bravely borne, 

Berlin is becoming more and more the great political anq 
intellectual centre, but the intellectual life in the smaller towns i 

is very remarkable. Music and the drema being regarded as 

part of the education of the people, the Government subsidiseg 

the theatres, so that the entrance money may be within the Means 

of all. Thus Shakespeare is as well known and appreciated as in 

England. In one of the small principalities public concerts, 

performed by the Prince’s private orchestra, are held in his 

Highness’s park every Sunday afternoon and evening during the 

summer months, whilst the orchestra is commanded to perform 

at the theatre and public concerts in winter. This has been done 

for over a hundred years, and the orchestra 1s well endowed, so that 

great musicians can be heard and appreciated by all. Lectures on 

scientific subjects are very popular, for all are eager to be up to 
date. Indeed, Germany seems to me to be the country for people \ 
of limited means, for as the simple life is to be found everywhere / 
Be it is in no way a disgrace to have one servant, and for the © 
Tug ‘hausfrau’ to supervise the kitchen before the midday meal, ` 
A leaving the afternoon free for study and intellectual conversation. i 
I do not here refer to the wealthy classes, or what is termed ` 
í socicty, for during the last twenty years the mode of life has 
undergone a great change, and Berlin society, which I first knew — 
in the simpler days of the Emperor William the First, is now as i 
luxurious as that of London. Altogether the increase of wealth in 
Germany since Protection was introduced is enormous; all the ` 
towns are increasing, and Berlin is bidding fair to reach the dimen- 
sions of London in time. When I first went out in Berlin, before — 
the French War, the old traditions of the simple German life were 
upheld, and I remember smart parties at Prince Bismarck’s when — 
beer was handed to all the guests. In 1886 I was invited i 
to ride with her late Majesty the Empress Frederick, then Crown 
Princess of Prussia, during the manœuvres near the Rhine. lt 
was my duty to be in immediate attendance on her Royal Highness 
during these days, which we passed in the saddle, and during the 
great parade of the last day my horse stood next to that of the 
Hae Field Marshal Count Moltke during many hours. The gret 
strategis NER termed ‘the Silent in seven languages,’ but 
Ww as kind enough to give me some interesting information. ps 
Re mind Wap concentrated on the troops, and he asked me manj 

questions as to the English Army, which I w eee 

_ to answer. But I plucked up | 
be so sternly 
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perhaps be persuaded to follow his example, for that he knew how 
many families grudged themselves all possible luxuries in order 
to keep their sons in their position of officers in the Army: ‘Je 
weniger Bedürfnisse der Mensch hat, je grösser ist er’ (the less 
a man requires, the greater he is), were the last words of the great 
Field Marshal to me. 

The rise of the little State of Prussia to take the place it now 
occupies, thanks to the genius and foresight of Prince Bismarck, 
ig assuredly one of the greatest events of modern history. All 
were agreed as to United Germany, but all wished to be the first 
Power. ‘ The Hohenzollerns are mushrooms—they grew up in one 
night,’ said his Highness of a small State to me, whose pedigree 
he considered still older than that of the Emperor. ‘ Let them 
come to me—I shall not appear at Berlin as a vassal; and if my 
Prime Minister chose to give me as much advice as Bismarck 
does the Emperor, I would dismiss him instantly.’ 

Surely it was only the common enemy at their doors that could 
unite these different elements, and only stern necessity could have 
brought about the subservience to Prussia and its King, who repre- 
sents in one person the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Prussia. To study the history of any old family is to realise what 
the people of Germany have gone through. The sad havoe of the 
Thirty Years’ War is still apparent in many old castles, and many 
families are still impoverished owing to the burdens put upon 
them during the French occupation and the wars of liberation. 
Little remains of old silver or any such luxuries; and the old 
silver, even the forks and spoons, bear the marks of a heavy tax 
which was levied upon them during the time of Napoleon. But 
the most pathetic relics are the iron jewellery, which is regarded 
as the greatest treasure in many families. It was given by the 
State in memory of the jewellery which the ladies gave to Prussia 
in its days of deep humiliation and poverty. R 

Even a superficial study of Germany shows how great was the 
work of welding the heterogeneous elements into a united Empire. 

The permanence of the smaller States is a great adyanta 
to Germany, which is too large a country to have only one — 
centre; they form a little world of their own, with their owr 
history and traditions. Much in these smaller States 
incompatible with modern ideas, and seems at first t | 
fashioned ; but on nearer acquaintance it will be found that 
traditions, which are still clung to, represent a great de 
seems now liable to change everywhere. Of 

hat of Englanc 
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With the increase of wealth the mode of life in Germany has 
undergone a change. Travelling is easier and sport is within the | 
reach of all. German girls who sat at home before, are now to 
be met with on bicycles, and winter sports are much in vogue, 
Schools for boys are being started on the English principle in the 
country, the different masters having the pupils in their own 
houses. But the standard of learning required before the last 
examinations are passed, without which no one can enter any 
State service, is higher than in England ; consequently the boys 
have not so much time for play, and games are not considered as 
important as they are in England. In fact, the German schoolboy 
was formerly much overworked, and little time was left for 
relaxation. I remember Prince Bismarck saying that he had 
overcome many obstacles, but that the German professor had 
been too much for him! But by the influence of the Emperor 
some modification has been acceded to by the authorities, and | 
schoolboys may now often be seen playing the old English game 4 


of football. / 
S _ Altogether there is more discipline in Germany from the cradle | 
cat to the grave. The father’s authority is paramount in families; 


and the smaller means of the aristocracy, which is poor compared 
with England, seem to draw the families together. There was a 
time when the Army, diplomacy, and the Civil Service were the only 
professions open to the sons of the better class. Commerce was 
not engaged in, and was left to those who were not of the nobility. 
The last ten years have much altered this, but I have not yet 
found people admitted into good society merely because they are 
rich, and the great difficulty is to amalgamate what are still 
regarded as separate classes. 

Compulsory insurance, which was the last of the great changes 
made by Prince Bismarck, is a great institution in Germany, and 
though it was disliked by all at first, and causes extra trouble to 
the wage-givers as well as the earners, its results are far reaching 
and beneficent. It induces that feeling of self-respect and 
independence of charity which is so desirable for all. 

‘Above all, the military element prevails in Germany, whose 
very existence is based upon the Army. The power and influence 
of this is to be met with everywhere. Your servants take orders 
as if they were commands, and all are proud of having served their 
time in the Army. To bring up their sons to attain to higher 
positions in the Army is the great ambition of all. The young men 
return, after their two years’ service, with ideas of discipline an 
obedience which make them more fit for their work. 

The large estates are usually farmed from home, the owner 
living in the castle and personally supervising all. ‘There is 2 
class of people in Germany that I have never met with in 
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England. They are termed ‘ Beamte, i.e. those charged with 
a special service to which their ancestors have usually belonged, 
and for which they were educated. Those I allude to occupy a 
position between the gentry and servants. They have a University 
education ,and take charge of the different departments of theestate. 
Those who have the care of the woods and forests are in a particular 
class and are proud of their prerogatives, for the forest constitutes 
an important part of most German estates. Its revenues do not 
fluctuate so much as agriculture, and it forms a sort of backbone 
to the whole. In Pomerania, for instance, which is off the beaten 
track, all is still very old-fashioned, the people remaining on the 
soil for generations, and serving the same families in the same 
capacity as their forefathers. They are still paid mostly in kind, 
and have all necessaries provided for them, but receive little 
money in wages. The churches and schools are in the hands of 
their master, doctors and nurses are provided, and it is a vestige 
of the old feudal life which is still to be found in the more distant 
parts of the Empire. 

Otherwise the wave of modern life has destroyed much that 
told of bygone days, and the younger generation often leave the 
paternal home for the towns. The great ambition of all is for 


their sons to study, and thus the ranks of the students are over- _ 


crowded, whilst thebetter class of workmen is difficult to find. 

‘The old order changeth’ seems to be the fate of everything 
now; but certain characteristics remain—above all, the great 
difference in the various parts of the great German Empire. 
People talk of Germany as a whole, not realising perhaps the 
vastness of the Empire and the many different sections of the 
great German family which it contains. I allude, of course, to 
Germany, in contradistinction to the Austrian Empire, its great 
ally. 


Passing in review the events of the last years as affecting Anglo- 
German relations, one cannot but acknowledge that there have 
bean misunderstandings and bitter feelings on both sides. But is 
there not room for each of these great nations to accomplish its _ 
mission : England to be the great colonising and civilising Power 
in its world-wide Empire, Germany to keep its place as the greatest 
Continental nation? 


Hinpa BARONESS DEICHMANN (née DE BUNSEN). i 
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ANIMATE LIFE IN EARLY ARABIC ART 


ur belief that the representation of living forms was forbidden — 
to the followers of Mohammed is so general, and early Arabic sur- ` 
vivals in Europe have been so little sought for except under the ` 
influence of that belicf, that it may be well to begin this paper | 
with a brief reference to the form of the supposed prohibition. 

The Mussulman’s life is ruled by two codes : the Sunna, which 
is the written law given by the Prophet, and the Hadith, which 
may be called a commentary on that law, spoken by him and 
preserved by his disciples. 

Only one verse of the Sunna can be considered as forbidding 
= the representation of life. 

O believer! Wine, games of chance, and idols are abomina- 
tions invented by Satan: abstain from them and you will be 
happy. 

The Hadith, however, contains the two following paragraphs : 

Woe to him who has painted a living creature! At the day 
of the last Judgment the persons represented by him will come 
out of the tomb and join themselves to him to demand of him 4 


soul. Then that man, unable to give life to his work, will burn | 
in eternal flames. ‘ ae 


= And again: 5 

God has sent me against three kinds of men to crush amd ! 
und them. These are the proud, the polytheists, and the 1 
Refrain from representing either the Lord, or man, 
punt anything but trees, flowers, and inanunate i 
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Christianity, and the Arab recoiled from its Hellenism. Thus, | 
in proscribing the representation of the human form, the Hadith 
summed up in a dogma the spiritual instinct of the race. But, 
although the Arabs rebelled against Greek art, they had in 
Damascus no masters to teach them any other, for, what- 
ever were their own ideals, they were incapable of expressing 
them. 

The school of Alexandria was the earliest to detach itself from 
Byzantium. It sought to express itself in a return to the art 
of ancient Egypt, and when the Coptic Church broke away from 
the Greek it also broke away from Byzantine art. The Copt 
was a monophysite, and his reluctance to depict the human Christ 
reacted on his representations of humanity in general. He drew 
living creatures, it is true, but he altered their outlines, falsified 
their anatomy, petrified their limbs, and converted them more 
and more from men and animals into decorative figures; until 
his living forms, half beast and half flower, grew into that mixture 
of polygons, curves, wreaths, and arabesques which, fostered by 
the Moslem rulers of Egypt from the end of the seventh century, 
eventually crystallised into the school of decorative art known 
there as Arabic. 

This school, originating in the employment of Coptic archi- 


much so, indeed, that two or three centuries after the conquest 
of Egypt it was strong enough to exercise a peculiar influence 
on the spiritualisation of early Venetian art, as Ruskin points 
out again and again in his Stones of Venice. When, half a oe 
century or so ago, he wrote that brilliant study of a great period, $ 
the part played by the Copts in the evolution of Arabic art had 
still to be discovered, and Ruskin assumed that the school of 
Alexandria was an incompetent offspring of that of Byzantium, — 
instead of being, as later discoveries in Egypt show, a rude but soit 
purposeful protest against Greek ideas. But if anyone doubts the P, 
intense hatred of the Egyptians for their Greek rulers, he has only 
to read Gibbon’s account of their reception of the Moslem con- 
queror Amru in the middle of the seventh century. f 

We must not overlook the fact that the Copt was not only 
architect, but also the decorator, of the Khalifs of Egypt. 
hë was permitted to introduce living forms convention 


the decoration of the door of the Mosque of Kalatn, 
Museum of Cairo ; by the wood-work of th 
Khalif, the friezes of Kasr-er-Raduan, 
Metualli. 
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flowers and leaves growing out of bodies and limbs, tails ending in 

forms resembling the Fleur de Lys, and wings which might be 
akes instead of feathers. ; 

BE aly, enough of these Copto-Arabic sculptures still 

exist to bear out the written descriptions of certain historians. 

In the Museum of Nuremberg there is an example of living 
creatures depicted on silk, dating from the eleventh century, 
This came from the treasury of the Fatimite Khalif El Mostanser, 
from the catalogue of which, recorded in detail by, Makrisi, we 
quote at length below. Fantastic lions and impossible birds are 
woven on this relic with both skill and humour, while the prefer- 
ence for drawing in profile proclaims the Egyptian traditions of 
the artist. F i ; 

This design has a peculiar interest for the student of Spanish- 
Arabic art, for-in S.W. Andalusia we continually find survivals 
of the same idea. 

The ancient idols of Yemen or Arabia Felix were the lion and 
the eagle, and S.W. Andalusia was to a large extent settled in the 
eighth century by tribes of Yemenite Arabs under Musa ibn 
Nosair, himself a member of that race. There are obscure allu- 
sions to ` Egyptians ’ who accompanied Musa’s army of invasion, 
and these can hardly have been other than the Copts, who, it will 
be remembered, had attached themselves as a nation to Amru, 
and materially aided him in his victorious campaign against the 
Greeks. The Copts of Seville are mentioned in a letter of Abder- 
rahman the Third, Cordovan Khalif in the tenth century, and 
must have been an integral, if despised, portion of the community, 
from the terms in which he alludes to them. Thus, although the 
written evidence is scanty, it seems pretty clear that the Copts — 
came over in considerable numbers and established themselves 


with the tribes of Yemen in the district of which Seville was the 
centre. 


ST A 


Here, then, we get two elements tending to the perpetuation i 
of the lion and eagle of Yemen in this part of Spain—a hereditary 
attachment to the symbols of their ancient gods on the part of 
the Arab tribes colonising the new country, and the love of 
symbolism innate in the race who, here as in Egypt, provided 
the only architects and the only artists available for those | 


tribes who rejected the Byzantine art of the Ommeyads4o 1 
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influence at the Court, until, about a century later, after the fall 
of the Cordovan Khalifate, Cordova became subject to a Yemenite 
dynasty, the Abbadites of Seville. 

In this connexion it is worth noticing that most of the repre- 
sentations of animate life at Cordova which we are about to 
describe were executed for Abderrahman the Third ; those at Fez 
for Almansor, the great Yemenite Vizier of Hisham the Second ; 
and those in Sicily under the Fatimite dynasty which succeeded 
the Aglabites in the tenth century ; so that the Shiite or Egyptian 
tradition in art might in each case have influenced the artists more 
or less directly. 

These facts suggest a possibility that such representations 
were accepted, broadly speaking, more readily by the Shiites than 
by the Sunnites, at any rate in Spain and Sicily. Cordovan 
historians of the latter sect, whatever their private opinion, would 
hardly venture adversely to criticise decorative objects permitted 
by so powerful a monarch as Abderrahman the Third; and cer- 
tainly the poets who describe such objects in Sicily were attached 
to the Shiite dynasty of the Fatimites. The connexion between 
Abderrahman the Third and the Yemenites, which brought about 
a lengthy truce after some two centuries of bitter internecine 
strife, may possibly have had its origin in the fact that he, so far 
as can be proved, was born in Seville during his father’s exile 
there on account of his rebellion against the Khalif Abdallah. 
It is certainly curious that the first recorded representations of 
animate life at Cordova, the Court of the Sunnite dynasty, were 
the work of the ruler who brought the hitherto hostile city of 
Seville, with its Shiite nobles and presumably Shiite art, into 
outwardly friendly relations with the other party, notwithstanding 
ee eternal racial enmity which broke out again fifty years or so 

ater, 
It would be but human nature that the Shiites should favour 
one style of art, while the Sunnites preferred another, just as the 
writers attached to the Ommeyad party would describe as crimes 
the struggles against that dynasty which the Shiite authors 
represent as patriotic and religious. Indeed, if some student 
with the necessary linguistic and literary qualifications were to 
Compare the Shiite accounts of various events with those given by 
the ‘Sunnites, we might find the clue to many at present pe 
plexing tangles in Spanish-Arabic history. Such a compariso 
which, so far as we can learn, has not yet been made—mig 
clear up beyond dispute, among other points, that of the orig 
of the representation of animate life. 

he Fatimite Khalifs, who of course were Shiites 
Sctuple whatever in depicting animate life, as is 
the ventory which Makrisi gives of the treası 
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Mostanser was obliged to sell in 1047-8 to satisfy the demands of | 
his Turcoman guards. aed SANN i 

The inventory describes treasures m Immense quantity and ` 
of fabulous value; we will name only a few of those connected 
with our subject, such, for instance, as : 

Large vats for washing linen, each supported by three feet 
representing animals. : j 

A cock of gold with eyes and crest of rubies, covered with — 
pearls and precious stones. Eo 

A peacock of gold with ruby eyes and tail of enamel showing — 
the colour otl the feathers. 

A gazelle of which the body was covered with pearls and 
precious stones. 

More than a thousand pieces of cloth-of-gold representing the _ 
different dynasties, chronologically arranged, with portraits of — 
the kings and celebrated men. 

A great number of tents and pavilions, made of gold stuffs from 
Dabik and Benesen, satin velvet from Damascus, and silks of all 
kinds and colours. Some. were plain, others covered with paint- { 
ings and embroideries of men, elephants, lions, horses, and | 
animals and birds of every kind. One of these, described in 
full in the inventory, had employed 150 workmen for nine — 
consecutive years. 

After reading this catalogue the accounts of the Cordovan 
Court in the tenth century, and of that of Seville in the eleventh, 
seem almost tame ; yet, if there had been a Makrisi to collect the 
chronicles of their splendours as he did those of Egypt, we should 
perhaps find them not so far behind. 

Among the meagre descriptions of historians more concerned 
with war and politics than with domestic life, we have found the | 
following accounts : 1 

In a chamber called that of the Khalifa in the suburb of | 
Az-Zahra, built at Cordova by Abderrahman the Third for his 1 
` ite wife, there was a fountain of jasper with a swan of gold 5 
dn the middle, which had been wrought at Damascus. An 


certain baths in the gardens of Az-Zahra were hung with curtam 
of gold. and silk ‘ with fi 
ma 
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_ from a contempo 
_ Az-Zahra a fountain 
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on one side and a crocodile on the other; opposite to these an 
eagle and a dragon, and on the two wings of the group a pigeon, 


nd j a falcon, a peacock, a hen, a cock, a kite, and a vulture. 
edi Abderrahman the Third also built a reservoir for water brought 
i by an aqueduct to Cordova, and adorned it with a colossal lion. 
ae The water went in at the lion’s tail and came out at his mouth, 
! and his whole appearance was so terrific as to frighten all 
th beholders. Lions seem to have been a good deal used in foun- 
tains, as witness the lions supporting the Alhambra fountain, 
ng and those in Sicily described below. The progenitor of those at 
Granada may be seen in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, and the 
nd family likeness is strong. 
A most interesting and instructive example of lions thus em- 
he ployed is in the National Museum of Madrid. It is part of a 
of fountain, and was found in Seville some years ago, but no special 
endeavour seems to have been made to elucidate its history. The 
om i guide books, if they allude to it at all, describe the work as of 
all ( ‘ Byzantine-Arabic’ origin. We continually find this term used 
at- by writers on the art of southern Spain, and it implies, presum- 
nd | ably, that the work was executed for their Arab employers by 
in | Greek artists in Spain. 
me | But there is no evidence, as far as we can discover, that such 
i artists were ever employed in this part of Spain, with the solitary 
an exception of certain Greek workmen who were engaged to 
th, decorate with enamel, brought from Constantinople, portions of 
the the Mosque of Abderrahman the First. Nor do we find, in these 
uld i so-called Byzantine-Arabic productions, any suggestion of the 
i Greek spirit or the Greek technique. . 
red An inscription on the sculpture in question states that it was 
fhe | made by order of the Yemenite Vizier Almansor for the Alcazar 
of Az-Zahira in the year H. 877 (a.D. 987-8). The figures repre- 
of sented are an eagle trampling on a jackal and a gazelle, symbols ey 
his to the Copt of majesty rising above darkness and impurity ; two i: 
old Winged lions affronted, representing force ; and the birds and i 
ind _ animals in pairs, typifying the eternal principle of life. From t 
ins Byzantine standpoint the design is meaningless ; from the Co 
of every liné of it is symbolic: for the Copt, whatever his aon 


religion, always remained Egyptian at heart, and all uncor 
sciously let the symbolism of ancient Egypt shine throug) 
e meant to be emblematic of Christianity or of Islam. 

This ‘Byzantine’ sculpture is in truth an mm 

Post in the obscure history of early Span 

Proves that the Vizier who burnt a 
© conciliate the Faquis, yet cared 

_ of the Hadith as to order for his pa 

e als; ar 
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June 
evidence afforded by the style that the work is Coptic, since we 
know that at that time there was a colony of Copts in Seville, 

We find lions’ heads on several of the ex-mosques in Seville, 

the structure of which was left untouched when they were Chris. 
tianised in the thirteenth century. They are always in pairs, 
often affronted, and as a rule they are introduced as brackets 
supporting a wide cornice above the main portal of the Church, 
These lions are curiously similar in idea to those on the tapestry 
of El Mostanser, already referred to, and M. Al. Gayet has been 
good enough to inform us that he has found other such lions’ 
heads, in pairs and affronted, in the wood-work of the Mosque of 
El Azhar, built in Egypt in the tenth century. 

Another reference to the representation of animate life during 
the Arab dominion in Seville may be given. While Motadid, the 
second of the Abbadite kings of Seville (1042-69), was busy re- 
moving his neighbours’ landmarks, he sent his son Motamid as 
Governor to the little principality of Silves. Later on, when ^ 
Motamid had succeeded his father, he wrote a poem recalling the ( 
joys of his residence there, and especially mentioned ‘the beau- 
tiful palace, whose halls are full of lions and white beauties, so 
that at one moment one fancies oneself in a den, at the next ina 
seraglio ’ ; referring, of course, as Dozy says, to statues of women 
and figures of lions. It does not appear whether Motamid, who 
was a great builder of palaces, erected that of Silves himself or 
found it there, but this is immaterial, since it was in any case of 
Arabic construction. In another of his palaces, according to 
Tbn Bassam, there was a silver elephant from which water flowed. 

That in Sicily, under Arab rule, lions and birds were repre- 
sented is shown by their frequent mention in an anthology of 
Sicilian poets called ‘The precious pearl.’ Of this collection 
some specimens have been preserved by Makkari and others, 
among them several by Ibn Hamdis, the most illustrious Arab 
poet that Sicily produced, who lived in the second half of the 
eleventh century. In one of these, called ‘The fountains,’ he | 
describes at length lions and birds made of metal, from MOE 
To A ran. “Never had lions such a splendid 

D ee re es seem to be gold, which becomes liquid 
within, and in transparent streams pours from their mouths. 
One would. say that the lions hardly restraining their ir = 
are roarin d pr i Sarn Nee To 
a a a throw themselves on their victim: 
H YS, W l 
3 made of fire with flaming aaa shines on them, seem to be 
i i ees 1 es a tree, which appeared to be.‘ half metal and 
È pans exquisite workmanship, with bending branches, 

on which ‘many birds swing, of different form and plumage, 
without wishing to leave the place where they are nesting: 
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We A jet of water springs from the beak of each bird, looking like 
. diamonds in the sunshine: ‘ And although the birds are dumb, 
le, they seem to warble sweetness, for the murmur of the water makes 
a a pleasant arna In other parts of the same poem we read of 
, door-handles representing lions’ heads with rings in their mouths 
A and ceilings adorned with swallows in enamel, and ‘ wild beasts 
e which the bold hunter pursues in the woods.’ Abul Arab, another 
y Sicilian poet, when visiting Seville, was presented by Motamid 
en with a camel carved in amber and adorned with pearls; and a 
as’ third, Ibn Omar of Butera, speaks of water as pure as that of 
of Eden flowing from lions of stone in the Palace of La Mansuriya, 
in the Moghreb. x 
ng It must be remembered that it was under the Fatimites in the 
he tenth century that civilisation in the island reached its highest 
re- level. The result of the Fatimite influence is seen in the Sicilian- 
as Arabic poetry of this and the following century. There is never 
en an allusion to the great Greek monuments of classical days, which 
he / must have been far more numerous then than now, and inspira- 
ju- tion is sought more often by these poets in the caravans, camels, 
s0 and gazelles of the desert than in the beauties of their native 
1a | Sicily. The highest praise of Palermo is to compare it with Sana, 
en the ancient capital of Yemen, and the balsamic eastern breeze 
ho | appeals more strongly to the Arab poet than the blue waters of 
or the Mediterranean. 
of The Shiite indifference to the prohibitions of the Hadith seems 
to to have been carried even into Morocco in the tenth century, for 
d. the Vizier Almansor is said to have built a chapel in the Mosque of 
e- Fez, above which he placed three talismans representing respec- 
of tively a mouse, a scorpion, and a snake, by the power of which 
on these creatures were prevented from entering the Mosque, or, if 
rs; | they entered, died in the act. We give this story with reserve, 
abet for as yet we have only found it in Conde, who does not cite his 
he | authority. It is, however, well known that Andalusian artists, 
he architects, and workmen were largely employed by the Moroccan 
se rulers, both before and after the fall of Islam in Spain, and that 
idan more than one tower in Morocco is recorded to have been built in 
id Imitation of the Giralda of Seville. 


The Nasrites, the last Moslem dynasty that ruled m Granada, 


1S. 
# came of a Yemenite stock. ‘They never hesitated to depict either J 
a animals or human beings. Their founder, Ibn-al-Ahmar, received 
He knighthood from his friend and ally, Fernando II., on the 

fall of Seville in 1248, and took as his arms a ribbon issuing at ed 
nd either end from the head of a dragon or serpent, with the motto 
8) here is no conqueror but God.’ And quite recently a whole 
e series of mural paintings has been found in the Alhamb a 5 


Many coats of whitewash, representing hunting sc mn 
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on camels and horses, well drawn and vigorously painted. Tho 
heads are of thumb-nail dimensions, but perfectly clear as to form 
and feature, and even the colours are in some instances still in 
good condition. Their exact date has not yet been established, 
and much of the whitewash, which has preserved the painting so 
long, has still to be removed. But enough is already visible to 
leave no room for doubt that the work is prior to the Christian 
re-conquest, so that it forms yet another instance of Moslem 
indifference to the injunctions of the Hadith. These paintings are 
not yet shown to the public, and we are indebted for this account 
of them to a friend who during a recent visit to Granada obtained, 
with great difficulty, the Governor’s permission to see them on 
our behalf.* 
Arabic writers frequently refer to and reprobate the custom 
of drinking wine which was prevalent in Spain throughout the 
Moslem dominion. Indeed, so generally was the law against the 
use of wine disregarded that the Khalif Hakam the Second, about 
the year 965, commanded the destruction of two-thirds of the vine- 
yards of Spain, leaving only enough to provide grapes for drying 
and conserving as articles of food. But there is no record, that 
we have yet discovered, of any protest against the representation 
of animate life. Dozy, commenting upon such representations, 
suggests that they were only permitted to kings and princes, 
and certainly the records describing them refer almost exclusively 
to the palaces and properties of royal persons. That, however, 
may easily be, because very few records exist dealing with the 
manners and customs. of the less important Moslems: for it is 
only reasonable to suppose that society then, as now, modelled 
itself upon the example set by its rulers. 


ee 


BERNHARD AND ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 
Seville. 


ae A reproduction of the mural paintings in the Alhambr. 
Ilustracion Artistica (Barcelona) of the 27th of September 1909. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF ARMY OFFICERS 


THE eternal recruiting question, which we had supposed was laid 
to rest by recent improvements in the lot of the private soldier, 
has now reappeared in connection with the supply of candidates 
for army commissions ; and if there does not exist at present an 
actual shortage of officers it is only because measures have been 
taken to prevent that calamity such as we resort to when recruit- 
ing for the rank and file is slack. Whenever the civilian employer 
is found competing too successfully with the War Office for the 
services of the flower of the working classes, the official remedy is 
to lower the standard of physique for recruits ; and acting on this _ 
precedent the Army Council, at its wits’ end to fill up vacancies 
in the establishment of officers caused by resignations and staff, 
civil or colonial employment, has virtually abolished the educa- 
tional test ; and is admitting to the regular army as commissioned 
officers hundreds of young men whose scholastic attainments are, 
to say the least, an unknown quantity. The military hierarchy 
is contemplating apparently a reversion to the condition of things 
which obtained under the Purchase System forty years ago and 
which competitive examinations were intended to abolish : since a 
Royal Commission had declared that ‘the possession of mental 
faculties, disciplined and developed by intellectual training . . - 
must greatly enhance the individual value of any officer employed 
in Your Majesty’s Service; while on the other hand no person 
would be fit to hold a commission whose educational acquirements a. 
Were not sufficient, not only to enable him to discharge the routine oa 
duties of his profession, but also to maintain an ascendancy over 
those he would be called upon to command.’ j 
These views on the mental qualifications of army officers wer 
enunciated before the Education Act of 1870 came into force, 
to-day when nearly ten thousand of the rank and file are hold 
of ‘first class’ certificates of education they should be ele 
‘to a principle; but the Army Council by its recent actio 
Practically set*them all aside. For the first time in thi 
years a batch of two hundred and fifty schoolboys 
admitted to Sandhurst and Woolwich without 
1077 
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examination; and at the same time Cr aaa tae been 
granted to seventy-five militia candidates ig te sort of 
military education that may be expected van aere i no com- 
petition to face. And if they do these things ie the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? . The facts are indisputable, their 
import is grave, and the public even during the throes of a general 
election has been exhibiting an increasing anxiety on the subject: 
but Mr. Haldane, though credited with a reputation for clear 
thinking, appears to be quite unprepared with an explanation as 
to whither he is tending. A radical defect in army administration 
has been disclosed, but no practical remedy has even been pro- 
posed; and admitting that the situation has developed with re- 
markable suddenness, and that at a time when no particular reason 
for the assumption of a hostile attitude towards the Army Council 
on the part of the ‘ classes ’ is obvious a general desire to give the 
army a wide berth is observable, we may fairly surmise that 
objections many and various to War Office methods have been p 
slowly gathering head, and at last have culminated in a situation / 
not far removed from a ‘ boycott’ of the service. 

` Certainly ten years ago the army, whether regarded as a | 
vocation or as a species of outdoor university—for it may be viewed 
either way—was distinctly popular with that section of the com- 
munity which figures in Debrett. Between 1882 and 1891 three | 
or four candidates presented themselves for every vacancy at | 
Woolwich or Sandhurst ; and these candidates were boys between 
sixteen and nineteen, whose parents were prepared to maintain — 
them for another two years at these somewhat expensive | 
seminaries with a view to their ultimately qualifying for an army 
commission: later on in the nineties there were, in addition, © 
at least two hundred and fifty families each placing an older youth | 
in the county militia, and employing a military instructor in order 
that he might compete for one of the ninety commissions in the i 
army then offered to militia subalterns. As late as 1904 only 
thirty-five militia subalterns were accepted out of 188 who pre- 
sented themselves for the competitive examination: for the 
educational pace had then been set by the Sandhurst cadets; 
=~ who were of quite remarkable ability ; ‘the competition is very 

g severe, only about 15 per cent. and sometimes less of the candi- 

s dates being successful : consequently many parents who destiné 

their sons for the army regulate the education of them for years 

so as to insure success.’ Such was the testimony of General E: 

Clive, the Commandant at Sandhurst in 1895. To-day there — 

can be no competition because the vacancies exceed thé 

number of applicants of all classes, and without competition it is 
led to secure the fittest for the public service, military 0° 

civil. j E 
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Evidently something has happened since the Boer War to | 
change the views of parents and guardians as to the advantages : 
of the army. Why do the young men themselves to-day stand 
aloof, why no longer vie with each other for the possession of what 
within living memory was valued at anything from five hundred 
to a thousand pounds sterling? That is the question to which an 
answer must be found, since the interests of the army are at stake, 
and the army is the concern of the Empire; and inquiry may 
begin by ignoring the mass of recent communications to news- 
papers emanating from men with a grievance, or from too sym- 
pathetic ladies like * A Guardsman’s Grand-daughter.” The victim 
of the confidential report is always with us; officers who have 
retired from the service in debt or disgrace would probably have 
terminated any other career in similar circumstances; and hard 
cases always make bad law. None of the alleged reasons for the 
hanging back of aspirants for army commissions are satisfying— 
many are even ridiculous. The truth is that the shortage in the 
supply of candidates comes at a time when in several important 
respects the conditions of life in the officers’ mess have been 
enormously improved ; and the causes of a falling off in the demand 
for the King’s commission must be remote and deep-rooted to 
affect so considerable a body of people who are not swayed by 
impulse, who probably have no reason to fear the dossier, and 
whose sons do not enter the public service primarily as a means of 
livelihood. 

It is significant that the earliest intimation of the changed 
aspect of affairs was given to corps whose officers are the least 
influenced by questions of pay and promotion—to wit, the Foot 
Guards and the Cavalry ; for we find that even four years ago these 
branches of the service were reduced to accepting ‘ probationers 3 
—that is to say, young men who absolutely declined to undergo 
any form of examination whatever on joining a regiment. 
Perhaps if we can ascertain the reason why commissions in the 
Brigade of Guards go a-begging, and why the status of a cornet of 
horse, or its modern equivalent, seems no longer desirable to young 
men of means, we shall find a clue to the larger problem under 
Investigation, which evidently has no necessary connection with 
res angusta domi. The wastage in the four regiments of Foot 
Guards is but twenty a year for the rank of second-lieutenant, and 
Yet it would appear that in the whole of the British Empire the 
candidates for the honour of serving his Majesty in London or 
at Windsor are not sufficiently numerous to enable a 10, 
Colonel-in-Chief to pick and choose his subalterns ; and 
situation is all the more extraordinary when we consider th 
ads of a young man who is heir to an historic name, 0. 

states, are themselves often painfully anxious to place 
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the period of adolescence under the friendly surveillance o 
p y f older 
members of the Guards’ Club. 
; The cavalry of the line is on a somewhat different footing 
inasmuch as regimental duty with hussars, dragoons, or lancers 
involves country quarters at home or foreign service ; yet the hard. 
ships of soldiering in a mounted corps are mitigated by polo ang 
hunting (a couple of horses are now supplied to every officer at the 
expense of the public), while Tndia offers additional compensations 
in its proximity to Kashmir and the regions further north, where — 
the adventurous may even aspire to a bag of ovis poli : and if by 
and by the claims of a placens ugor should become urgent, or a 
penchant for politics supervene, the cavalry officer is one who can 
tender his resignation without pecuniary inconvenience aii 
quitting the army, forgather with his kind in the county yeomanty 
a Ben the Shee some service. Time was when such privi- 
‘ g aen a : oH cae pouch nay eagerly purchased; 
Lo; y pe . of our cavalry regiments, like the Guards 
have recourse to ‘ probationers.’ Twoscore recruit officers a co 
would suffice for the wastage in the whole of the cavalry of the 
na ae judging from the income-tax returns one would suppose — 
a undreds of suitable candidates would be available; yet we 
“ae Ae become necessary to call in ‘ the maimed, the halt 
an p G . 3 
EN Be aF a sense, to fill these few vacancies. 
eae ng Edward’s German cavalry regiment, the 
A meen of the Guard, in which all the officers are noblemen 
ab 18 R zi in E i i 
ee there lacking in English society to-day that formerly — 
conspicuous by the frm adhesion of the ‘ u > ten th ay 
tothe army? Must we lament the decay of thi a one 
growth of personal luxury, a selfish oe fae nee at 
before the fire of life,’ in bee ee towar bole E 
Ae a o ae on T n worldly possession 
sented by guns, sabres, and bayonets? z o fore toi 
In striking contrast i : 
still animates a me Sans a iagh raent DI OM 
dilection in favour of particular cor a ai ee = a | 
e S aiti apa orps, W ich in consequence have i 
u waiting list’ of candidates f j i 
example, the Rifle Brigade Seite: viceneios a 
battalions, each of Sieh ko T x Agere ON a 
Ei tes on A x arely one vacancy a year to fill, 
_ aspirants; and once a Pacis PA the egy bested mi 
-= fraternity to which this rem i SE a 
called the King’s Royal Rifle € equally applies is the old 60th: 
_ as the Cameron Highlanders 79th: The kilted regiment kno" 
= (23rd Foot) could also an ae a ee 
hemselves and demand the highest ee Bonded on: to rec w 
ilas ! such ca 
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der and in regard to perhaps a hundred infantry regiments we are 
driven to the conclusion that esprit de corps has been stamped out 
ng, by the vicious methods of centralisation under which all power and 
els influence are focussed in the Adjutant-Gencral’s Department at 
rd. Whitehall : and any process of dragooning applied to a voluntarily 
and enlisted army can have but one result, which is visible as soon as 
the the need arises for a fresh batch of puppets. 
ons A moment’s consideration will show that a small standing army 
ere like our own really needs but a fraction of the population of these 
“by islands to repair the annual waste in personnel; and this is 
ra especially true in regard to the officers, whose progeny might be 
can supposed to suffice to fill vacancies as they occur. The reason 
nd, why a military caste is not perpetuated invites investigation, but 
nry unhappily the material for inquiry is not available; for it would 
iyi- seem that the retired general officers who are appointed ‘ colonels ’ 
ed; of infantry regiments, deprived both of pay and patronage, have 
rds, $ abdicated their functions and, though vacancies in the old corps are 
‘ene ( waiting to be filled, no longer consider it their business to ascertain 
thet why officers with families choose other professions than the army 


for their sons when the latter are physically fit for the service. 


a There are, nevertheless, Wellesleys in the army to-day and a 
halt score of Napiers; the names of Picton and Burgoyne still adorn 
Bs the Army List. Even older military families survive; for the 
the | descendants of Sir Arthur Forbes, who served under Montrose and 
ont raised the Royal Irish Regiment more than two centuries ago, are 
only scattered through the army in the persons of the Earl of Granard 


“Ail i and his four brothers; and the Captain Charles Hay who was 
' famous at Fontenoy is represented by the sons of the Marquess of 


E i Tweeddale. Of course there are others; indeed, the military 

world furnishes many instances of families contributing half a 

O | dozen officers to the army in the same generation. But these 

pre shining examples of a high mode of patriotism only throw into 

that i stronger relief the sad defection elsewhere; and though no doubt = 
a] we shall hear of the disappointed hopes of many who desired to a 

Pa serve, but were rejected by examiners or physicians having a proper 


sense of their responsibilities, we must plainly point out that we 


ig want only ‘ the very best,’ physically and mentally : the idea thi 
fou! y the army can be made a dumping-ground for the unfit has long be 
fill; exploded—we do not want the ‘fool’ of any family. The 

any Commission of 1868, which doomed the Purchase System, 

ylar lished the principle that an open competition is upon th 


and after making every allowance for inevitable drawba 
best guarantee of efficiency, the fairest means of selection 
Motes the survival of the fittest. And when it is remem 
_ the rank and file of a modern army throw up non-c 

Officers of the calibre of Mr. Robert Blatchford 
| 26. 1 Pubie Doman, Guruku Kan 
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criminal to suggest any lowering of the educational standard 
for those who propose to become the generals of the future ; indeed, 
even the leaders of squadrons and companies may have to match 
their wits against those of the best educated and most highly 
trained of continental soldiers. 

A remarkable article which appeared some months ago jp 
this Review pointed out a possible danger which statesmen may 
have to guard against; but that danger—an offence against the 
Mosaic law—is one that would menace all branches of the public 
service and every profession in an equal degree, and need hardly 
be taken into account at the present moment: moreover, the 
writers of the article * on ‘ The Extinction of the Upper Classes’ 
perhaps hardly considered all the bearings of a fact which the 
editor of the new Debrett brings to notice—namely, that during 
the last forty years between six and seven hundred peers and 
paronets have been created, and that allowing for extinctions the 
titled classes have more than doubled their numbers. Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P., avers that at least a quarter of a million families 
in this country may be classed as ‘rich,’ and so it appears that if 
Universal Service were enacted we might officer our army free of | 
charge; unless the annual output of our public schools and uni- 
versities preferred to serve in the ranks, undergoing such incon- 
veniences as are now experienced across the Channel, where, on 
the 13th of December 1909, the Marquis O. de Quinsonas asa i 
recruit in the 14th Hussars at Alençon was sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment for an escapade that was regarded as desertion from — 
the French army. But one of our bulwarks against compulsory ` 
service hitherto has been the generous impulse of men of the 
leisured, educated and wealthy class to devote the hey-day of thet | 
lives to the public service, and especially to fit themselves t0 
become the natural leaders of the people in battle, without 
haggling with the Government about pecuniary or other 
rewards. . : 

There are, however, other classes in the United Kingdom who 
: also prize honour above lucre, and who yet are susceptible to what 
may be called a ‘ grant in aid ’ of the necessary expenses of a soldier 
officer.. Tet us see what emoluments are prescribed by Royal 
Warrant to meet such cases. A writer in National Defen? 
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last July tabulated the figures as given on the following pas” 
ae The sums there set forth may seem contemptible to a rich mane > 
— they do not bear comparison with the earnings of a leader ê 


the Bar, nor the fees of a fashionable physician, nor even for that ; 
matter with the salaries of music-hall ‘stars’ or the gains of ® | 


4 


champion pugilist. But we venture to assert that the averag? 


1 The Extinction of the Upper Classes, by W. C. D am, F.R.S. aad 
Mrs, Whetham, Nineteenth Century and ieee, Taly ee i zi A 
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public-school boy without conspicuous gifts to take into the world’s 
market is really not ill paid at 36s. 9d. a week in addition to free 
quarters, fuel, light and medical attendance. The-mess of his 
regiment is the cheapest of clubs, and he may obtain the personal | 
services of a soldier for a nominal wage. Remember, the junior 
subaltern is but an apprentice, after all : he is what in professional 
circles would be called an articled pupil, but the Government does 
not ask him to pay for his ‘ articles’ ; on the contrary, it practically 
supports him from the first day he puts on uniform and begins to 
learn his trade. In a couple of years, more or less, he will be 
made a lieutenant and his pay is then increased to 45s. 6d. a week. 
Five years later, if he is still serving with his original corps and 
has not been promoted, he is given 52s, 6d. a week; and this sum 


REGIMENTAL Pay AND Pensions. 


ing the rank of captain : and always regimental pay is issued in 
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; Over two years . . | 810 310 389) At48 years of age 
Major 292 | 356 | 456 554 300l. compulsorily 
Under two years . . | 274 248 | 345 f 25 200 45 
Captain. =. . . . | 237 | 211 | 266 | 321 | 211} 28¢ | 41); r 
Lieutenant . . . . -|140 | 125 | 161 | 198 | 119] 183 | 36}) 15 |12 | 35 
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is a foretaste of the considerable ‘ rise’ that awaits him on attain- 


advance and in addition to a dwelling-place and every convenience 
that a bachelor can reasonably desire. Such is the sort of start 
In life which the State offers to all young men, without respect of 
Persons, who are physically sound and who are found to possess 
, Mental faculties disciplined and developed by intellectual train- 
ing,’ even though unfitted for what are called the scientific corps— 
that is to say, the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers. op 
In setting forth, however, the emoluments of the infantry 
officer—a representative case—one must not ignore the initial 
expense of uniform, of wear and tear, of loss and dama 
travelling, of the cost of an insurance policy, &c., which outg 
cannot, it is admitted, be met out of a subaltern’s ordi ay 
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this is why some private means or an allowance at the outset iş 
essential. The junior subaltern must to that extent become wha} 
our colonial friends call a ‘remittance man’; and what his alloy. 
ance should be depends on his regiment, his personal habits ang ' 
the locality in which he is serving. This is not the place to go 
into the details of mess bills at home or the expenses of house. 
keeping in India ; but it-may be stated without fear of contradic. — 
tion that 1007. a year is ample for a subaltern in a ‘ good’ regiment: 
in certain circumstances half that sum would suffice. Nor does if 
follow that this contribution need continue for many years, for in 
the army as in civil life the industrious can supplement their 
income by doing extra work or serving under less pleasant con. 
ditions than their compeers. For example, if an officer is willing 
to be appointed to the West India Regiment, and spend his days | 
in the vicinity of Sierra Leone, he may receive 8s. 3d. instead of © 
Bs. 3d. a day to begin with; in India Rs. 202 per mensem are i 
issued to a youngster on joining ; in South Africa he will receive . 
the colonial allowance. The appointment of adjutant yields an / 
extra 5s. a day, that of assistant adjutant 3s. a day. And if per- 
chance a junior subaltern should meet with financial disaster, or 
sustain the loss of a parent, in India he can transfer to the native 
army and immediately become self-supporting—nay, with care” 
even save money. At home he can join the Army Pay Department, | 
the Army Ordnance Department or the Army Service Corps, and 
so double his income. Or he can apply to serve with the Egyptian 
oe or with the West African Frontier Force on quite a princely 
salary. 
ae sae shove all to be considered is that the- young 
ol ays earning at least sufficient to liquidate his mess 
bills, while his brother in civil life is still reading for the Bar, 0 
Pe ea ee renting or 
a e professional man must engage at about the 
time when the soldier is looking forward to retirement on bhs 
ponon. For of course there is a pension, which is now called 4 
retired pay in order to maintain the theory that every officer W 
has been trained at the expense of the State hall r a il 
for service in time of national T Soe eee ae 
DO 3 al emergency : and since for this 
eee the retired officer must be kept free from ‘ the want of pe 
ee 
sect ae aS _to invest on his behalf a sum which | 
presently yield him 2001., 3007., or 4001. a year, according t 
rank and service, for the rest of his days. ‘Th 1 
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a we will say nothing ; but of the opportunities for sport, travel and 
low adventure—denied to sat civilians at least until late in life—the 
“| Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, books of travel and 
and i occasional articles in The Field are sufficient evidence. 
0 go So far I have regarded army life chiefly from the point of view 
Use: of undistinguished members of the worst paid branch of the 
adic. Service. I have shown as the irreducible minimum of its rewards 
ent; the ordinary pay issued to all, sick or well, on duty or on leave— 
es It in what employment is leave granted so liberally as in the army ?— 
or in and the value of a deferred annuity; but these sums do not 
their by any means exhaust the amount of money voted annually 
con- (1,750,8281.) for the maintenance of 5770 officers of cavalry, 
ling artillery, engineers and infantry. Then in addition there is 
days 764,8451, for 1500 officers of the Army Service Corps, the Royal 
ud of — Army Medical Corps and the Army Ordnance Department; and 
1 are ` the salaries of 201 army paymasters alone amount to 99,3801. per 
ceive i annum. Striking an average of all ranks we find that each com- | 
Is an ( batant officer costs 3001. a year and each departmental officer 5001. | 
per- | a year throughout his service, while paymasters’ salaries range f; 
r, OF - from 3501. to 10007. a year in addition to ‘ servant’ allowances. 
ative | But the plums of the Service fall to the fortunate who have 
care | passed through the portals of the Staff College to emerge as 
nent, | assistants to general officers, with a prospect of themselves wear- 
, and ing the badge of crossed swords in due course of time. Take, for 
ptian example, the department of the Inspector-General of the Forces, in | 
necely which eleven officers divide between them the sum of 12,5501.—the _— fj 
General absorbs 40001., five colonels take 10001. to 12001. each, 
oung a major of cavalry is paid 8001., and four captains receive 400.. 
mess each. Similar rates of pay evidently obtain among the staff of 
y, Of ‘commands’ at home and abroad, since 391 officers are allotted 
pitter | 259,1751. The four Military Members of the Army Council, wh ag 
t the were all of them subalterns once upon a time, are paid according 
n his if 


called j 
c who 


of the Imperial General Staff is assisted by sixty-five General 
officers, who receive from 5001. to 800l. a year each accordin 
grade.’ Three Directors at the War Office receive 19 
apiece. All these appointments, moreover, are Jim 
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correspond to his salary. For ‘ to him we ees shall be given ’ jg 
the golden rule in Whitehall, and those who are destined to eam 
seats in the House of Lords and receive parliamentary grants ar 
those whom the Army Council will select for a field-marghg)’, 
half-pay and a Reward out of Vote 13. s 
In India the tradition of the pagoda tree survives : the Civil i 
Service is still as highly paid as in days when residence in the East 
was a hardship, and to a certain extent the army shares in the | 
good fortune of these functionaries ; but a wide difference is made 
by the Government of India between two classes of officers, and if 
is those who serve with a British regiment that are discriminated ` 
against. A situation has been created by which a junior subaltern 
in a native regiment receives higher pay than a senior subaltern 
in a British regiment, even while both run the same climatic risks _ 
to health—a matter which calls for reform. There are no fewer 
than 7000 British officers serving in Intia, of whom the larger | 
moiety are appointed to native regiments; but as the whole of N 
these officers are obtained from the population of the United % 
Kingdom, through Woolwich and Sandhurst, the Militia and the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, of course any | 
taint—educational or other—at the source of supply must soon © 
poison the whole stream of military service ; and we may be sure 
that any evil done to-day in admitting an inferior stratum of young — 
men into the officer-corps will bear fruit ten years hence. 
Our necessarily brief survey of the army as a profession will, it 
is hoped, convince the unprejudiced reader that the military € 
service has something to recommend it even from a wage-earning 
point of view. Certainly nobody with experience of army life 
would venture to declare, as Mr. Crispe, K.C., does in respect of 
his own profession, that ‘unless a man has 2001. a year private | 
income he had better take a back attic in Bloomsbury and become | 
a literary hack.’ And though in Mr. Crispe’s Reminiscences # 
is stated that a call to the Bar involves in the most favourable i 
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n’ ig ‘Man does not live by bread alone.’ There are canons of life 
carn which should be obeyed by all whom fortune has placed above 
nal the immediate reach of want. Noblesse oblige. ‘Pay the 
al’s t 


: debt that every man owes to his country,’ cried the Japanese 
i leader to the men of a forlorn hope who were expected to impale 


Civil themselves forthwith on Russian bayonets. May we not make 
Rast even in time of peace the same demand of all classes of our own 
l F l countrymen? If the British nation is not to be wiped out in the 
nade 


l Armageddon foretold by Lord Roberts, every family must offer to 
nd it i the army the brightest and best of its sons. There is room for 


lated everyone. The duty of the wealthy is to officer certain corps in which 
tern a poor man could not serve ; to do so, moreover, without expecting 
ltern their wealth to be accepted as a substitute for ‘ mental faculties 
risks | disciplined and developed by intellectual training.’ It is the part 
ewer | of the Army Council, on the other hand, to go on improving the 
arger conditions of army life for those who necessarily sacrifice their 
le of | small capital in procuring a military education. Then the personal | 
nited tie between officers and their Sovereign should be strengthened, 
1 the as it can be in many ways—for instance, by reverting to a practice 
- any of Queen Victoria, whose commissions bear her royal autograph and 
soon | are treasured accordingly. And if the regimental system of pro- 
sure motion is to endure, the existing inequalities of rank and service 
oung should be neutralised by forestalling the pay of a captain in the 


case of senior lieutenants who have qualified for the command of a 
ill, it company. 
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tained, that standard should be uniform and inflexible, as it can be 
made if the number of commissions to be offered for competition be | 
settled in advance for periods of five years. 
Yet it will avail us nothing to improve advantages and multiply 
benefits, if they remain unknown to the people we wish to attract, 
The army exists for the Empire and must be recruited from all 
classes of the community, and the conditions of the Service should, 
therefore, not be concealed in obscure books and documents as at 
present, so that none but ‘ army people ’ know aught of army life, 
Bull publicity should at once be given to all such details as the 
middle-class parent wants to know when choosing a profession for 
his sons. We need to broaden the base of the officer-corps and 
infuse new blood into the army, since it is evident that the military 
caste is unable alone to support the drain on our manhood involved 
by a continual supply of officers to the British Army, the Indian 
Army, the Egyptian Army, and the permanent Colonial forces. 
How this can best be done is a matter for the officials who have s 
assumed—for good consideration—the responsibilities of army / 
administration ; it is for them to take the initiative and secure for i 
the army much of the material which now drifts into the learned | 
professions, the higher branches of commerce, the Civil Service, ' 
the arts and sciences—departments of national activity which | 
can be equally well served by men of inferior physique. It might 
also be well to consider whether as regards recruiting for the corps i 
of officers there should not be a large measure of decentralisa- 
tion, so as to interest commanding officers and retired officers — 
in the future Direction of the regiments with which they are 
associated. In short, everything remains to be done; and how t0 | 
do it we may learn of our Continental neighbours, especially of 
Germany, where it is a personal dishonour not to have served at 
all and a distinction to serve as an officer, even in the Reserve | 
In Germany ‘Women, thinking of a coming war, deplore the i 
fact that they will have no relations in the army.’ And yet thei 
new Prussian Minister of War, far from resting content with £ 
satisfactory a state of things, is now urging every “ Command ` to 
exert itself for the creation in the young of a ‘ sense for things 
military ` and the promotion of the ‘ joy in soldiering ’ ; and we may 
as) be sure that General von Heeringen will not allow his words to fall | 
unheeded as a mere profession of faith or pious opinion. Neithe | 
must the War Minister of this country hope to achieve success w i 
his calling—his self-imposed task—by the enunciation of pe 
tudes : platform oratory is out of place in matters of business, an 
the supply of officers for foreign service will undoubtedly pecon! 
more and more a business undertaking on the paft of the State 
The present crisis will not be tided over even by circula 
promises to pay. Something is needed to strike the P 
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imagination, and it will cost a good round sum to doit. We should 
immediately devote at least 100,0001. a year to better the condition 
of young officers ; in other words, we must add that sum to the 
pecuniary resources of parents and guardians who will provide us 
with the raw material for officers. The offer of a thousand bounties 
per annum of a hundred pounds apiece would perhaps attract atten- 
tion to such matters as are involved in a discussion on the shortage 
of officers, and whether these premiums should be distributed in 
bulk as outfit allowances (such as are given to King’s cadets and 
to officers of the auxiliary forces) on joining, or issued piecemeal 
as an increase of daily pay, is a matter of detail. Indeed, there 
seems no reason why, if only five hundred recruit officers are needed 
annually, both outfit allowance and a higher rate of pay should 
not be granted together. The essential thing is that the total 
amount to be appropriated should not be less than 100,0001. a year, 
for the British public, which pays nearly two and a half 
million pounds a year for the upkeep of the Territorial Force, 
evidently has no faith in departmental doles as a remedy for 
national ills. The experiment, after all, may fail; but if means 
such as these of awakening all classes to a sense of their peril, of 
attracting attention to the army as a profession, should prove 
inadequate, it is to be feared that the land forces of the Crown 
will presently be reduced to the necessity of finding their own 
leaders ; and for such a course there is precedent in history, as we 
know. Napoleon and Berthier, Marmont and Desaix, the pro- 
ducts of Brienne and other military academies, were hardly more 
necessary to the French during their career of conquest than were 
Hoche and Soult, Augereau and Ney, Lannes and Massena, who 
were, in the most literal sense of the word, rankers. 

‘ Nothing less than the very best will do,’ said Sir lan Hamilton, 
speaking of the composition of modern armies on his return from 
Manchuria, and that is emphatically true in regard to the material 
for our regular officers ; but it is open competition that produces 
class and quality, as every sportsman knows, and how to secure 
entries—the sine qua non in every kind of contest—is a problem 
for the management, whether of a cattle show, the “Grand 
National,’ or army examinations. The shortage of officers has ; 
hardly gone further at present than to reveal a phenomenal lack of P 
aspirants qualified to undergo the ordeal by which we secure the 
very best ’—the virile, the keen-witted, and the energetic—for — 
military purposes. In dismay at the disclosures of last autumn the 
Army Council sought a palliative and hastily applied a remedy 
which is worse than the disease. That was a capital error. 
different meastires must be adopted if the growth of this ev 
be arrested. V igorous action is demanded, and evidentl ae 
take the form of offering substantial inducements to ae 
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classes who are needed to officer the army of the future. Rank, 
privilege and opportunity, no less than pecuniary rewards, must 
be freely granted ; and moreover the War Office must go at 
least halfway to meet the public in this matter ; for the State will | 
be competing now with the civil professions and with great indus. i 
trial undertakings for a special type of youth who has been taught 
his commercial value. The possibilities of the army as a career must — 
be made known to thousands who at present have as little idea of 
seeking admission to the officers’ mess as of joining a secret society, 
The recruiting areas of the Stock Exchange, of the M.C.C., and of 
our two hundred Hunts must be invaded, and we must take toll of — 
the Scottish and Colonial as well as Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities. The great public schools, which are now to be numbered by 
the score, may be made to yield their full quotas of aspirants for the — 
King’s commission. There is absolutely nothing more important 
just now for our military administrators to deal with, if they wish ` 
to continue to have an army to administer. The Army Council 
in the course of its inquiries, its peregrinations rather, may learn 
something of the counter-attractions of civil life, and also come to 
realise that civilians with sons to launch in the world are not im- 
pressed by red-tape routine and the consequential manners of War 
Office officials—that even the purest patriotism nowadays is con- 
trolled by the dictates of common-sense. The doctrine of sic vos 
non vobis is out of date and, to quote a homely adage, ‘ Fine words 
butter no parsnips.’ | 
We are now, as many suppose, at the parting of the ways in 
regard to an army system. Conscription is but waiting its oppor 
tunity. Those who advocate compulsory service will no doubt 
regard with equanimity any signs of a breakdown in the present 
system, and perhaps one of the dreams of militant Socialists would — 
. be realised if the army were officered by ‘labour leaders’; but | 
those who still uphold the principle of voluntary service, who wish 
the regular army to be developed on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Cardwell, must bestir themselves while there is yet time; for | 
it is abundantly clear that the recruiting agent is needed to-day | 
less-for the rank and file than for the officers. ik 
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HYMNS 


Hymns in general enjoy a certain amount of vague popularity of 
which the hymn in particular is usually quite unworthy. Some 
hymns are endeared to us by association with the past. The 
great Advent hymn, for instance, entered early into the lives 
of most of us, and is still treasured in the hearts of thousands. 
Others are cherished for their connexion with some joy or sorrow 
of the individual life. Others, again, owe their popularity to 
their tunes. Finally, some rightly deserve our ungrudging 
admiration. The bulk of the crowd live largely on the credit of 
these favoured few, and make rather a sorry show on their own 
merits. I refer throughout to Hymns Ancient and Modern, as 
being the collection of hymns most familiar to the public. 

‘Our modern hymnals have long been a standing proof of the 
difficulty of writing good hymns.’ Thus speaks The Dictionary 
of Theology, and to this professional opinion the layman must 
give a melancholy assent. With everything in its favour—time, 
place, surroundings—the ordinary hymn leaves the ordinary 
person cold. Speaking broadly, and subject to all just excep- 
tions, it is destitute of anything which can kindle his interest or 
touch his heart. Its language is conventional, its sentiment un- 
real, its metaphors outworn and often misleading. There was a 
time when religious thought was inclined to see in the wanderings ~- 
of the Israelites and their final attainment of the promised land the 
highest symbol of the Christian’s life-struggle and his final triumph. 
Modern thought has passed beyond that stage, but the conventional 
hymn remains there. It cannot shake free of ‘ Canaan’s happy 
shore,’ ‘Kedar’s tents,’ ‘Jordan’s stream, “Egypt, Edom, 
Babylon,’ and so forth. To the Jews of old all these were living 
Yealities in the story of their race, but to the Englishman of 
to-day, even as metaphors, they are flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. A similar unreality appears in the treatment of religious 
sentiment. We look for the genuine outpouring of devotion, 
only to find too often in its place a meaningless gush of pious i 
expressions. The hymn sometimes becomes a sanctuary for debased — 3 
ideals which cdnnot live in the wholesome breezes of honest Oe = 
ence. The dignity of human life, the sanctity of its purpose, the 
use and abuse of its joys and sorrows, the moral yau aoai mifi- 
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cance of its struggles, its triumphs, its defeats—all these ar 
quently ignored, or even denied.. Man 1s presented raher as a 
‘worm of earth,’ too vile to deserve anything but that © uttermost 
damnation’ which seems to the hymn writer the natural destiny 
of a being whose place in the scheme of things is a ‘little lowe, ` 
than the angels.’ Faith in the divine assistance of human 
struggles, the divine co-operation with human endeavour, is an 
essential element of any real religion. It finds various expres. 
sions, but, in one form or another, it is always there, and its 
presence strengthens into achievement many an effort: which 
would otherwise break down. The tendency of the hymn writer 
(with some exceptions) is to distort this conception by ascribing — 
all value to the divine energy, and reducing the human effort to 
worthlessness. Man, on this view, is not only devoid of any merit, 
but is utterly incapable of acquiring it; a doctrine which would 
paralyse human endeavour and pauperise the moral sense. Indeed, 
the regenerate man of the hymn is apt to be a more distasteful 
figure than the open sinner. He has lost all his interest in the % 
things of this life. These at their best are hollow, at their worst { 
are sinful. His one absorbing anxiety is to save, as Charles | 
Kingsley, I think, has put it, his ‘ dirty little soul’; and, under | 
this strain all his generous instincts have been stifled. He per i 
petually sighs for death, and whimpers to be relieved from life's 1 
burdens. Such persons may exist, but they form morbid excep- 


tions to honest Nature’s rule. The ordinary man does not yeam 1 
to die; nor does he 
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ein 


Linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away- 


When death comes he will face it. Meanwhile the path of life is ii 
before him, and he treads it as best he may. Its obstacles and | 
_ dangers are his opportunities. He may stumble, but he wi 
struggle on. He knows himself to be imperfect, but he certainly — 
: 8s not believe himself to be vile. If he were bound to make | 


rigs Material glories of this kind do not 
abiding city 
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share its hysterical raptures or abandon ourselves to its equally 
hysterical abasement. ‘They may appeal to warmer tempera- 
ments, but the Englishman is simply not built that way. His 
attitude in the matter is not the least lacking in reverence. He 
does not think lightly of prayer and praise. But somehow the 
maxim ‘ Laborare est orare’ rings truer to his ear. He is ready 
enough to recognise his own shortcomings and the duty of striving 
to rise to better things. But no sense of unworthiness will drive 
him into the welter of penitence in which some hymns seem to 
revel. He will not ‘ beat the breast’ or ‘in ashes mourn,’ or in 
any other way permit honest repentance to degenerate into abject 
humiliation. Professor James happily indicates in a few lines 
what seems to me to be the religious temper of the Anglo-Saxon. 
He writes (Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 38) : 

Religion, if hostile to light irony, is equally hostile to heavy grumbling 
and complaint. . . . There must be something solemn, serious, and tender 


about any attitude which we denominate religious. If glad, it must not 
grin or snicker ; if sad, it must not scream or curse. 


To this temper the exaggerations of the hymn are, like all 
extravagances, necessarily distasteful. 

In other ways also the hymn writer is often rather tactless. 
He has a perverse knack of getting hold of unsuitable objects 
or of treating suitable subjects in an unsuitable way. The 
eschatology of some hymns recalls the savage gloating of 
Tertullian over the tortures of the damned. In others, the simple 
note of praise or devotion is smothered under a mass of theology. 
Metaphorical representations of the Church and its members are 
pushed to extravagant lengths, and the language and imagery of 
the Apocalypse are introduced with a very free and not too 
judicious hand. ry 

And thus at many points the hymns do violence to our better — 
instincts. They clash with our hopes and aspirations for the — : 
hereafter and with our ideas of the relations between the human 
and divine. The sensuous splendour of gold and jewel which 
might touch an Eastern fancy is out of place for us. In its t. 
it may have served a purpose, but that time is past. 

With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze ; 

The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bonded — 
With amethyst unpriced. 


y which awaits us. - 
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pastures and water springs, oil and wine, milk and honey, jg 
equally material and equally unsatisfying, and is founded only on 
a perversion of Old Testament ideas. Even if this were not so, 
the agricultural prosperity which the Israelite prized for his 
earthly life some 3000 years ago obviously cannot satisfy the hopes 
of the Englishman for his eternal hereafter. Nor are the con- 


| PEE ro ee 


ditions of the future existence proposed to us 1n the hymn more — 


attractive than its surroundings. It is hardly too much to say 


that in some respects they are such as no self-respecting being : 
would submit to, and no Deity whom we could venerate would 
require. Surely the future must be regarded as being linked, © 


through the present, with the past, all three forming parts of one 
continuous scheme. And if this be so, the character of each stage 


of our future existence must be such as will permit of the due | 


development of the faculties brought over from the stage 


preceding it. It cannot be seriously supposed that a man’s nature — 


is radically transformed by the mere fact of physical death : yet 
nothing short of this will justify some of the eschatologies of the 


Eere 


hymnal. One would need, for instance, to be radically trans- í 


formed before such a future as that depicted in Hymn 230 could | 


seem reasonably desirable. All that is best in us aspires toa | 
hereafter of growth: the hymnal offers us only a hereafter of | 


stagnation. 


As to the literary merit of the hymns we ought not, perhaps, 


to be too exacting : yet it is a little strange that we are content 


to employ for divine service verses which would not be admitted — 


to a third-rate magazine. We could not expect every hymn to he i 


a great poem, but we might reasonably look for a much greater 
measure of literary earnestness and taste in the hymn writer. 
The slipshod style in which words are strung together, with more 
regard to their sound than to their sense, the hackneyed termin- 
ology, the confusion of metaphor, the jumble of the material and 
spiritual which makes one wince, and the washy sentiment and 


these : - 


This stream doth water Paradise, 
It makes the Angels sing ; 


Faith sees and hears: but O for wings, 
That we might taste and feel! 


Po 


: bemuddled thought of so many of the hymns, are all faults which 1 
could be rectified. To take a single example, a little ordinal) $ 
care would surely have excluded from Hymn 213 such lines 48 
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the words. Take, for instance, Hymn 405.2 Here we have first 
the picture of a smitten shepherd and a flock threatened by a 
‘ravening wolf.’ We next learn that the wolf is anxious to bind 
and crucify the sheep; but this design is counteracted by the con- 
version of the wolf, who turns out to be St. Paul, and forthwith 
becomes a ‘gentle lamb ’—hardly a felicitous description, 
perhaps, of the great Apostle. A hugger-mugger like this cannot 
claim respect, let alone reverence, and is more likely to provoke 
ridicule. Indeed, from these causes hymns are, in point of fact, 
beginning to fall into contempt. This is a feeling from which 
any form of worship should be zealously protected. Mere 
hostility is not nearly so dangerous; for opposition will often 
quicken vitality, and an honest antagonist can respect what he 
opposes. A creed or liturgy may successfully resist the open 
attacks of its enemies, but it must ultimately wither under the 
secret contempt of its friends. Now, it is worth an effort to save 
our hymns from this fate, and for more reasons than one. The 
musical services of modern times have encroached to some extent 
on congregational singing. We have the Psalms left, of course, 
and on the Psalms no one can wish to lay a sacrilegious finger. 
But, from the nature of the case, some of the Psalms are neces- 
sarily inapplicable to the facts and feelings of the present day. 
Here, then, is a gap which the hymn might fill. But to do so it 
must be attuned to modern ideas; the thought which inspires it 
must be true to religion without being false to fact; and its 
‘ Sursum corda’ must cover no appeal to which our better instincts 
would answer ‘ Vade retro Sathanas.’ The musical service, more- 
over, tends to make us forget one great possibility of congrega- 


more than the total isolated emotions of the individuals who 
compose it. The psychology of the subject is rather obscure, but 
the fact seems clear, and it gives to united song a psychical power, 
an emotional magic of its own. Most of us, at some time or 
other, in theatre, cathedral, or procession, have bent to the sway 
of this strange influence, which touches the heart, fires enthu- 
siasm, or deepens resolve, playing in subtle fashion on the hidden 
deeps of our nature. And the hymn may claim its share in this 
if only it will learn to deserve it, if only the aim of all concerned 
should be to set ‘ perfect music unto noble words.’ And here let 
me touch for one moment on the music. I have said that some 
hymns owe their popularity to their tunes. There are, on the 
other hand, some tunes which would paralyse any hymn. i Like a ' 
certain production already celebrated in verse, they “ distinctly x 


mika 

* This, which is a translation of an old Latin hymn (Pastore percusso, minas), j 

has, I believe, been omitted from the latest edition of Hymns sAneent d 
odern, lee eel 
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resemble an air,’ but hardly more. They suggest the struggles of 
a composer who piles up eccentricities to conceal his lack of power, ! 
and they demand a vocal agility which can hardly be expected in j 
the multitude. ; 

As for the hymns themselves, surely the time has come for q © 
sensible revision by some authority which would command the 
respect even of those who might dissent from its conclusions. Tt | 
should be broadly representative in composition, so as to give 
expression not only to clerical opinion on the subject, but to lay | 
sentiment and literary judgment also. The revision would 
necessarily be drastic, but it should proceed tenderly, so that 
nothing genuinely dear to the people should be sacrificed, whatever 
its demerits may be. For the hymn-book of a national Church must 
appeal to the nation at large, not merely to select portions of it. The 
conceptions in which the thought of the cultivated man takes form, 
the ideals to which he aspires, would be too complex for the grasp of 
alowlier mind. More than this, they would be without warmth or 
colour to the humble folk, whose lives are often sadly lacking in 
either, and to whom a dream of some happy nook in the Delect- 
able Mountains is fairer than any brilliant vision of spiritual 
advance. Subject to these reservations, I would say : discard all 
that is unreal, all that is out of touch with what religion means 
for us to-day. Discard the conventional hysterics of penitence, 
the exaggerated bewailings of human worthlessness, and the 
abject depreciation of divine vengeance. Discard sham raptures, 
which repel the reason and often shock the moral sense. Let theo- 
logical speculation be left severely alone, and theological dogma | 
touched with a very light hand. We may go further yet. Thereare | 
certain doctrines which are accepted with reluctance by some and 
are openly disputed by others. Let us keep these troublous 
matters out of hymns altogether, and leave them to be dealt 
with, if necessary, from the pulpit. And so may our hymns be 
made fit once more to fill a worthy place in the great liturgy t0 
which they belong. 

After the revision we should, of course, have to fill the places 
of the hymns which had been discarded ; and contemporary talen 
would probably be equal to the task. To sit down in cold blood 
to write a hymn may seem rather a forlorn undertaking, and it 
must be admitted that at present there is no very spirited demana — 
for this class of literature. But the mere fact of the revisio! © 
would give the needful encouragement; and even without this — 
impulse the attempt has been made with success, notably, fo" - 
instance, by Newman. Moreover, if further material be neede® | 
we could easily borrow or adapt from the secular poets. To some | 
extent this has already been done, but the selections have 2°” 

lways been too fortunate. We owe to Cowper, for 1 
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that unpardonable hymn ‘ There is a fountain filled with blood.’ 
This is one of the Olney Hymns, and throughout all these the 
tread of his Muse is inclined to be heavy. 
For example : 
Friends and ministers said much 
The Gospel to enforce ; 
But my blindness still was such, 
I chose a legal course. 


And again : 


Israel in ancient days 
Not only had a view 
Of Sinai in a blaze, 
But learned the Gospel too.? 


Still, we may be disposed to deal gently with the author of ‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way.’ Tennyson and others have been laid 
sparingly under contribution, but we might draw more boldly 
from such sources with advantage. In the Positivist Hymn-book 
Wordsworth, Archbishop Trench, Charles Kingsley, Shelley, 
Longfellow, Herbert, Herrick, Cardinal Newman, Clough, Lord 
Houghton, Morris, and Mrs. Browning all find place ; and though, 
from the nature of the case, secular poetry enters more easily into 
this than into a Church hymnal, we have hardly made the most 
of our opportunities in this direction. For in many of the secular 
poets we shall find man and man’s destiny faithfully dealt with, 
and touched with a strong and skilful hand. Such poems may 
lack the conventional religious vesture in which we have come to 
think that all hymns should be clothed. But this matters little, 
so long as the poems themselves appeal straight and true to the 
instincts by which life is sanctified, and from which religion itself 
draws all its strength. 
Two instances must suffice. As we pass from childhood to 
manhood, and thence from the crowning days of life’s complete- 
ness down through the years which bring us to life’s end, most 
of us have much the same story to tell. No great calamity has 
darkened our path, no surpassing happiness has flooded it with 
delight. We have all been battered by more or less the same _ 
experiences, and, more or less, we have each of us learned the 
lessons which they teach. If we look back with some faint regret 
to the lost days of our youth, we have no real desire to recall the 
ife still hag its quiet interests for us, its sober pleasures; 
though we may dread the wrench of parting, we shall be co 


` The Miscellaneous Poems of Georgina Farrer, quoted by Mr. I 


hasques and Phases, show what atrocities can be committed thi 
e hymn. 
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And the manner of our going, 
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when the time comes, to depart. 
could we choose it ?— 


Sunset, and evening star, 
And one clear call for me—— 


Surely any hymnal would be richer by the inclusion of this 


isite poem.* 
oN : the religious imagination is readily stirred by the con- 
templation of Nature’s stupendous forces, whose revel, as it 
believes, is yet controlled by the divine hand. The Psalms are 
full of this feeling, which also inspires some of the best hymns. 
And among these might not a place be found for Swinburne’s 
splendid lines to the storm-blast from the north ?— 


O stout North-easter, 
Sea-King, land-waster, 
For all thine haste, or 
Thy stormy skill, 
Yet hadst thou never, 
For all endeavour, 
Strength to dissever 
Or strength to spill, 
Save of His giving 
Who gave our living, 
Whose hands are weaving 
What ours fulfil ; 
í Whose feet tread under h2 
The storms and thunder ; i 
Who made our wonder to work His will. 


n 


His years and hours, 
RA His world’s blind powers, 
His stars and flowers, $ 
His nights and days, — 
Sea-tide and river, 
And waves that shiver, 
Praise God the giver 
Of tongues to praise. 
Winds in their blowing, 
And fruits in growing ; 
Time in its going, 
eat Jo While Time shall be ; 
ee KAS: In death and living, 
= __—7 With one thanksgiving, 
os _ Praise Him whose hand is the strength of the sea.. 
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Some traveller, much depressed I imagine, by what he had seen 
in Corea, declared that country to be the ‘ backwater of the world.’ 
Perhaps he was right, for a backwater is not by any means a place 
of calm waters. If you watch the leaves and twigs that have 
gotten into it by misadventure, you will see what a commotion 
\ they are in—how they spin round and round on the eddies, jostling 
j one another, making most lifelike efforts to escape into the free 
| stream that has so recklessly cast them aside. A backwater may 
be a very dangerous place ; and if it is a political backwater, the 
human leaves and twigs are apt to get giddy with the endless, 
purposeless whirling, and sometimes catastrophic collisions result, 
and afterwards sinking in the pool. Yes, Corea, in spite of its 
traditional ‘morning calm,’ has been very much a backwater in 
this sense, and all the dangerous potentialities of such a state of 
things have come about, the whirling, the jostling, and the sinking 
at one time following one another with startling rapidity. But 
that was four years ago at least—an infinity of time, judging by 
the number of strange things which were compressed into it ; and 
I have to talk of the Corea of to-day, when potent influences for 
good dhave been at work—influences which have cleared things 
away a little, and allowed the stream of life to run into it almost 
as if it were any ordinary reach in the river of political existence. 
“But still Corea for many is at the ‘ back of the world,’ and its 
Position on the map almost as ill-defined mentally as that of 
Formosa. Mental geography is not an Englishman’s strong 
Point, despite the fact that the curriculum which our mothers : 
Survived included that mysterious item, the “use of the 
globes.” T do not suppose, however, that any other nation can 
boast of more scientific teaching of the subject than we our- 
selves, although nearly all internationally political problems are 
ottomed in geography. Certainly Far-Hastern questions cannot BS 
“gin to be understood without an intimate knowledge of Ue a 
ey of the localities wherein they breed. To eo $ 
Ban in the most abstract way possible : there are ed Bn oe 
affecting nations, legal principles properly so called ¢ 
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came into question by reason of them), which depend entirely on 
geographical considerations, which in their form depend op 
geological formations, and which vary as those conditions or forma. 
tions vary. [ven in so familiar a question as the territorial 
waters’ and what we call the ‘three-mile limit,’ there is no 
settled rule; and so great an American Judge as Chief Justice — 
Marshall declared that what is sufficient for one State need not 
of necessity be sufficient for another ; that what is convenient for _ 
an island may be altogether inconvenient for a country with a 
large extent of coast-line. This is not a prelude to a disquisition — 
on international law, but an emphasis on the necessity of appre- 
ciating the place which geography holds in the questions which 
vex the world. Geographical position and geological formation 
must exercise a legitimate influence on æ country’s policy; and 
what one nation would not dream of attempting another nation | 
may be bound to do by reason thereof. 

The mere mention of Corea, more especially in these last days } 
when the cold-blooded murder of Prince Tto has directed so much 
public attention to it, brings to mind that war of giants which 
ended in the Japanese protectorate over the Hermit Kingdom 
being recognised by the Powers, and all the political questions i 
which preceded it. Not one detail of those questions can be | 
properly appreciated unless the geography of that far corner 
of the world is accurately known. So, though I am only going 
to talk non-politically, giving a little record of a fortnight’s holiday | 
in Seoul, jotting things down in the traveller’s way, I shall start 
by making its geographical position clear to my readers. 1 
knowing where Corea is should help any to a more accurate apple | 
ciation of the political situation, so much the better. 

Starting, then, from Kobe by the night train, by eight o'clock | 
next morning you arrive at Miyajima, the beautiful sacred island | 
where the deer run tame, and where the charms of the Inland $e 1 
first get hold of you. Interesting specially now, for Prince 10 | 
on his journey to Corea always halted there to worship at the | 
shrines. Thence the journey by day to Shimonoseki, along the | 
shores of the sea, ‘with fertile lands and prosperous villages % 
the right hand, is one of the most beautiful that can be imaginet | 
You cannot see all the much-vaunted beauties of the Inland S _ 
a from the deck of a steamer ; a very little distance seems to swallow i 

them up. They must be seen close at hand; you must, 28 a 
were, enter into them, be part of them, to appreciate them 
_ Alas that you may not photograph them! for the railwai 
Japan are within the prohibited area, and if you wish t retai 
possession of your kodak, it had best remain in its d 
imonoseki you are only a few hours- Co 


: : ae i 
the Courts would act upon them if the rights of individual, | 
| 
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ls night’s journey—a ‘ double cannon-shot,’ to use an old-world legal 
n | phrase, that is all. The steamer leaves at ten, and before sun- 
_ rise the anchor is down in Fusan Bay, and the bustle of landing 
= passengers has already begun. 
al The morning calm had already, for the space of an hour or 
ag more, spread over the land when the launch brought us to the 
cg shore ; for the people, the Corean people, of course, not the busy 
lot little Japanese, had apparently done all the moving about that 
for had to be done, and had settled down to the business of the day— 
1a contemplation. There were figures in white robes and black 
ion gauze hats standing on or lolling against the sea-wall; we could 
re- see them in the distance in the bright clear air from the launch ; 
ich and as we neared the shore we could see that their hands were 
lon grasped in-sleeve fashion or clasped behind the back. But they 
und never moved—simply stood or lolled. Nor did they move during 
ion the hour or more which was occupied by the landing, while the 
\ luggage was carried to the station by little ragged urchins, who 
ays y scrambled for coppers enough to give them a morning’s gamble, 
ach f with perhaps a few left for a fragmentary meal. They were 
ich contemplating what such busy people should hope to do in so 
lom sleepy a place as Corea, and with so much luggage ! I cannot 
ons | say that they watched what was going on, for that supposes some 
be | activity of mind: would inevitably have produced some caustic 
mer remarks, could their thoughts have been translated into language ; 
ng | so I must content myself with saying that they were present 
day while the bustle of landing was in progress. But they never 
tart | moved. And when the landing was finished, peace restored to 
ihe) the place, and we were all aboard the train and steaming out of 
pre the station, I gave one parting look—they were standing there 
i still, white-robed, gauze-hatted, with folded or clasped hands, in 
lock | the bright morning, contemplating. 
Jand | Later, as the train sped on towards Seoul, I saw many of 
‘Gea | these same people apparently—for all good Coreans dress alike, 
, Ito and are somewhat indistinguishable—moving about in the land- 
the | scape. But as it was with their standing still, so it was with 
-the their moving about; they seemed to do it for other motives than 
g oD the rest of the world. They seemed to have no special objed in 
ned: view, nor did any reason manifest itself why they shona aes 
| Sea about rather than stand still. It is true they were Ta g a 
low what one must call, for the sake of calling it something, e er 
as I! some of them even with a bullock ; but whether driving, or ihe 
w ng, or following it, remained part of the lifeless mystery of He 
bep place, f r doing what those others on the sea- 4 
ys 2 » for they were really doing Sy Whe 
| wall at Fusar had been doing, contemplating. a a 


came or whither going was undiscoverable, and the molia 
walking seemingly purposeless, except perhaps thal tae 
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somewhat in the consumption of tobacco, for the pipe is with the 
Corean always. But why they should be walking was the puzzle, 
for on the dun-brown landscape there seemed to be no earthly 
place they could have come from, nor any m sight which could 
possibly deserve to be called a destination. Those who had no 
bullocks to attract their attention simply walked, as the other, — 
had stood, white-robed, gauze-hatted, with hands clasped iņ 
sleeve, in the calm bright morning, contemplating. 

Presently, when eyes had gotten accustomed to the universal 
brown of the autumn, they noticed certain bump-like excrescences | 
far away in the landscape ; and as the train sped on, the car of © 
civilisation shrieking down this primitive world, we passed some | 
of them quite close, and realised that these bumps were hovels, and ` 
the aggregations of them villages, with people living in them, 
smoking, and contemplating. So it became clear that the walkers 
had come from and were making for some such hovels as these, 
and really had some motive for what they were doing. 

The habitation of the Corean peasant is a veritable hovel : low, 
with thick overhanging thatch, looking more like a gigantic mush- | 
room than anything else ; and in the villages they are packed close | 
together, with barely standing-room between. Yet the Corean | 
thinks he has solved some of the problems of existence quite | 
cleverly—certainly in a way quite different from that usually 
adopted by other folk. ‘Thus, in the simple matter of protecting 
himself, or rather his valuable gauze hat, from the rain, he carries 
a conical palm-leaf covering neatly folded in his pocket, so that 
when the rain comes it is always ready to be opened and put onthe 
hat ; in this way the arm-aching business of holding up an umbrella 1 
is avoided, and hands are free for the more useful purpose of pipe- 
carrying, or may return to clasp each other once more. The girls 
are even cleverer, for they carry a real umbrella; but they fastet | 
it on to their hats, so that their hands are also free for their normal 4 

_ purpose of carrying something. In the way of warming his hovel, 
too, the Corean is quite original. The fire is low down on the i 
floor, and spreads its heat underneath it; and the chimney is i0 } 
the wall, quite close to the ground. This adds to the amount % 
. smoke in the streets, but that is a trifle; the great object ° 
Corean householder’s life is economy of fuel, for wood is very 
expensive. Where it comes from is another of the many puzzles i 
which perplex you in the early days of your visit, for round Seoul 
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is always warm. When you have at last taken all this in, the reason 
why you did not recognise those clumps of hovels as human 
habitations is clear : there were no chimneys, nor any wreathing 
smoke in the air, and you begin to realise that the Corean was 
wiser than the Early Briton, who, if the history we learnt at 
school is true, allowed the smoke of his fire to escape through a 
hole in the roof. The hole low down in the wall is distinctly 
preferable. 

Tn the landscape through which the train is still speeding there 
are other strange-looking bumps, and they too have no distin- 
guishing features to suggest what they are. In some places there 
are bumps by the hundred, in the outskirts of Seoul by the 
hundred thousand. Those are the graves of departed Coreans— 
unnamed, unnumbered, undistinguishable one from the other, 
and the dead forgotten. Only where the tenant of the grave is 
of noble family a few protecting pine trees stand to guard his 
resting-place. The Imperial tombs are mounds of the same shape, 
but much larger, and these are guarded by stone abbots and rams 
—perchance the sacrificial ram. Yet with all the oblivion which 
seems to surround the dead, the hills which are Nature’s grave- 
yards are sacred, and the forced disturbance of them when roads 
were of imperious necessity to the living caused at one time much 
difficulty to the Japanese Government. 

By-and-by we came to a wayside station, where there were 
people moving, actually hurrying about, getting in and out of the 
train, and generally giving signs of being busily alive. Then on 
again into the all-pervading brownness. I have been told that it is 
quite different when the crops are on the land—that the country is 
verdant and smiling, the people more purposeful in their coming 
and going, and that all is fair to look upon ; even the environing 


hills are said to have colour and a beauty of their own. I would 


fain believe it; but for plain unvarnished ugliness and lack of 
interest the first sight of Corea in the autumn beats anything 
I have ever seen ; it needs all the brightness of the sky—and that 
is surpassingly clear and blue—to make up for it. Tt all looks s 
barren that the prevailing sadness of the people may be at onc 
accounted for. As for the hills, they seem to be all rocks ; th 


you have but to scratch the soil for the granite to appear. 
ion at once—the pare 


more or less success, to 
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needs, without any controlling authority, and quite regardless of 
the needs of other people. Some must have had, let us say, the 
Corean equivalent for a rod, pole, or perch ; others double perhaps, 
though not often ; others not so much as half ; while some seemed 
to have perforce been content with a rood or so, with hardly room — 
to turn a furrow. Then, again, the shapes of the allotments, oy 
whatever they were originally, were infinite in variety ; some were 
long and some were short, some were square, some rhomboidal, and 
some were no shape at all, being a mere contenu resulting from — 
other people’s lines being drawn anyhow. If there had been a plan — 
in the beginning of things, I imagined it fantastically somewhat in 
this wise. ‘The headman must have summoned the members of 
the village community with their bullocks and ploughs, and 
drawn them up in line some fifteen feet apart, starting from the — 
mountain. Then he must have told them that each was to have 
so much land for himself as lay between the furrow drawn by his | 
own plough and that of his neighbour, and so must have given the 
word ‘Go.’ What a straining there must have been by every , 
man to get more than hisdue. The man next the mountain mani- 
festly bent his line out of the straight at once, fetching a goodly | 
compass to his left, pressing number two to do the same, and hem © 
his turn pressing number three farther and farther out of the | 
straight. And the same process was probably going on at the other 
‘end of the line, so that those in the middle got squeezed out of 
existence altogether, and others had to put up with the tiniest scrap 
of carth imaginable. There is one small tract of land about a 
hour’s journey from Seoul, where all these meandering lines ale 
straightened out, and the allotments are as regular as in Japan 
itself. But this is the little region governed by Dr. Kondo, the 
Director of the Station Agronomique, of which T spoke in January: | 
And so at last to Seoul, which I find it almost impossible ade- | 
quately to describe. The features one looks for first in an eastern 
city are its walls and gates; and at Seoul the storied gates are | 
peculiarly fascinating, worth a day’s study to themselves. Thee | 
is, of course, a Chinese look about them, but there is something 
specially characteristic of them which is Corean. The Hermt | 
Kingdom in times gone by had distinct ideas of its own, no! 
only in connexion with such matters as the heating of houses 82° | 
protecting hats from the rain; it also must have had some vee 
definite views on art. What influence Corea had on the pha 
China as it passed through on its way to Japan is hard to define: 
but there can be no doubt that it had some which is worth mo 
than a passing thought. The one that passes through my mint 
as I write is that the softer nature of the Coreans must ba 
tigated the severities and angularities of Chinese a 
prepared the e smooth draughts 
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The influence of the music of the Coreans was accepted deli- 
perately ; for, having conquered their country, most reliable tradi- 
tion ascribes to the Empress Jingo the wisdom of taking musicians 
as hostages to Japan, and their instruments as tribute. After- 
wards there seems to have been a voluntary exodus of musicians 
from Corea into Japan ; and it is recorded that they taught the use 
of many new instruments, and much novel and delightful music. 

But I must once more enter Seoul by the gates, and describe 
the wall. One’s idea of a city wall is that it girdles the city, 
compressing the streets into the smallest compass imaginable, and 
promoting the greatest possible discomfort to the citizens, whose 
one idea must be to escape and build them houses extra muros. 
But in Corea things are worked out somewhat differently. The 
wall of Seoul encompasses a vast area beyond the city, and wanders 
off into the adjoining hills, till it is lost to sight among the rocks, 
reappearing again on the distant sky-line. Why it should do 
so does not at first sight appear; for it would seem to render the 
task of the defenders a hundred times more difficult, that of the 
attacking force infinitely easy; for their warriors, so a simple 
Western would think, could pass over those walls at a thousand 
unprotected places, and, permeating the intervening country, 
would have Seoul at their mercy. Presently I will tell a pleasant 
little story of how such an attack was repulsed by deeds of daring. 

Save for the Consulates, erstwhile Legations, the city itself is 
full of low houses; only in the Japanese quarter are there shops 
and buildings in Eurasian style of architecture. But the broad 
roads, many of them leading to a palace gate, relieve it from mono- 
tony ; and when they are crowded with white-robed Coreans I know 
few streets so picturesque as those of Seoul, or so delightful to 
wander in, kodak in hand, like the veriest tourist. Even in the 
capital the Corean does not abandon his contemplative habit, both 
stationary at doors and street corners, and ambulatory. But the city 
is not without life, if only for the strings of ponies and buffaloes with 
their packs of wood and vegetables coming and going to the market 
places. And then there are the processions, which, as I have said 
before, the Corean loves. For ten days it simply ‘rained proces- 
sions,’ as the French would say, and Seoul was very gay with 
bunting ; the crossed flags of Corea and Japan being at every door, 
arranged in that simple style of Japanese street decoration which 
1s far more effective than any Venetian masts and strings of parti- 
coloured banners. There was much changing of Imperial resi 
dences. For reasons political, with which I have nothing ti 
but which those who are learned in the haute politique of C 
will have no @ifficulty in appreciating, the new Emperor mo 
from his old palace to the Bast Palace, and the ex-E 
his turn moved from his residence to the new “mper 
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palace, in quite Ollendorfian fashion) The oe parori removal 
was a pageant ; there were the 17th Regiment o ono Lancers, 
with gay pennons, sturdy little veterans of eee 1ve-and-twenty 
summers, all with many medals testifying to doughty deeds per- 
formed during the war; the Corean Gendarmes ; the Ministry, in 
much-gold-laced uniforms ; a crowd of Corean gentry m top hats 
and frock-coats; Court carriages with ladies-in-waiting in most 
picturesque robes ; the Emperor m khaki uniform, with the 
Empress by his side—for the first time m Corean annals—in ą 
gilded coach ; high ceremonial functionaries ; & crowd of eunuchs 
and running footmen, courtiers and servitors in a heterogeneous 
mass; more lancers; and last the little Crown Prince with his 
aide-de-camp, sitting very upright indeed in a coach of his own, 
also in khaki, acknowledging the greetings of the crowd in his 
own quite military fashion, and evidently mightily enjoying his 
share of the show. The ex-Emperor’s removal was characterised 

by somewhat less ceremony, but the procession was gay with | 
uniforms and lancers’ pennons. ‘There was somewhat less gold on Y 
his coach, to which, in spite of brown velvet uniform and many f 
orders, he went in his chair of state carried by many bearers and 
beneath the shade of his sacred yellow umbrella, so difficult is it to 
slough off the old custom. The Lady Om accompanied her lord 

in her closed chair, carried apparently by about fifty men, 9 
numerous were the runners hurrying beside it. These different 
changes of residences involved numerous minor ones, visits of cere- 
mony : of the Crown Prince to his father, the ex-Emperor ; of the 
ex-Emperor to his eldest son, the new Emperor (the Ollendorfian 
turn of sentence is almost unavoidable); and of the Resident- 
General with his brilliant staff to the new Emperor ; the official | 
object of these being to inquire if everybody was satisfied with 
the new quarters and found the new arrangements to their liking. 
Whether these exalted personages were satisfied or not, all the | 
ees were very much to the liking of the Corean in the | 
street. 
à The Corean in the street is, as I have said, always dressed 2 | 

_ white: it 1s the sign of mourning for the past greatness of his | 

country, in which he is a firm believer. He dreams and folds wsi 
arms in the sleeves of the white robe and ponders on his nations | 
story. : At one time, not very long before the war, the yanishet | 
past flickered into life once more. Independence is s0 fine 9 | 
thing that he built a triumphal arch in honour of its return, wher 
it was guaranteed to him in the early stages of the wrangle ovel | 
hisbody. It stands in the broad way which leads to the cleft in the 
rocks called the Pekin Gate, through which many hundreds of meh i 
and beasts pass to and fro every day. The arch is large by cow 
parison with the surrounding hovels—almost towers above them: 
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ity crack in it already. Close by is a low w sae 
a4 young Corean ob the oA a ee building where the 
in independence, and where trouble is oo sand talks of future 
ats Bot the Corean womanis i EE A y 
a The busy folk in the streets are the a husband, no dreamer. 
Fhe dresses give them colour which they ae ie and their green 
a the coat over the head with loose sl ne ay lack. They wear 
| manner of the ‘ Woma cas hanging down, in t 
chs : =e n of Samaria’ in the pi r i 
a a little tradition concerning this dress whi e picture, and there is 
his only the women of Seoul may wear A ae is worth telling, for 
vn an enemy was preparing to swoop down t appened long réd tai 
hi i of the invasion came at the time when a the city, and news 
hi i the mountains beyond the walls gathe oe he men were busy in 
5 Then the women took their husb eae wood for winter fuel. 
sed | accord went to t usbands’ muskets, and wi 
He | went to those ramparts I have told of t yee” 
| r in defence of hearth and home. TH of to do what they might 
on fi selecting so propitious a ti - ‘The enemy for all his cunning in 
any by the women ; for they tan a for his attack was outwitted 
and | showed only forehead LL A P ae with their mantles and 
i and unexpected a crowd of defenders th À Then secre sa | 
ord parted by the way he had come ae A invader turned and de- f 
i e. u l 
„S0 the men came home they found ever en ae about that when 
rent they went to their work in the morni ything as pence a a | 
ere- | the tale. Then it was decreed th ng, and listened wondering to | 
the women of Seoul should ae fen forever. the To anal 
| Sone a re ts in this str 
fian 2 fashion, and it is in the code of one all sae ne ee 
ent: | right should be respected. The st f th er ee 
ae 3 ed. story 0 oan 
cial f ya d hanging sleeve—alas! no more r eee oe ee 3 
with i its ae in this far-off country cgiments A 
ing. eel th AT D aes F 
Wane iets at my protagonist, the imaginary critic, is being sadi ; 
i glected all th y 
the) Panel is time. He deserves more than a passing notice, 
ea eee a. Ba entertainment at breakfast while I wasin 
an o specimens, 50 entirely unpolitical that I E. 
din Pave no hesitation i i E EE ae 
e hae, A a referring to them. He delighted in tw 
ae op ea ai criticism, the ‘ previous and the ‘after 
eer give examples. Here 1s a criticism ‘ prev 
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sae ee and for the purposes of the war, a standard i 
cee a be necessary, and Tokyo time prevailed th ‘ 
Seay anchuria—much in the same way as, for the C 
te o navigators, & standard time prevails from nort 
TE e China coast. Peace came; but 
eae ome to stay, for the half-hour was n 
o eee yerybody ame 
ought to be. ether by lucky ch 
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an invitation to dinner had said ‘ 7.30, Japanese time,’ you were | 
faced with the possible alternatives, equally disagreeable, of | 
arriving half an hour too soon, or half an hour too late. For my | 
sins of omission I had experience of both. The Arab time. of 
Zanzibar could not be more inconvenient ; for when you see that 
it is half-past two at eight o’clock in the morning the fact that the 
time of the Zanzibarbarian is not your time 1s easy to remember, 
How the critics, and even the non-critics, railed in the well-known 
language! Was I myself free from offence? And yet this alien 
and self-satisfied Government would do nothing to put things at 
their normal, and let the time of day run smoothly with the sun. 
Could anything be more monstrous, more characteristic of the 
Japanese! Presently, in due process of the suns, a notice in the 
Gazette informed the world, just as we were getting used to it, too, 
that Tokyo time was abolished, and a meridian for Corea estab- | 
lished. The critic may say with the Roman, * I myself did it!’ \ 
But, still, longitudes are not determined in a day; and it is just i 
possible that the matter was being thought out by the Japanese / 
in their usual practical manner, in sublime unconsciousness of 
criticism. | 
Here is an example of the ‘ after-all’ criticism. A Commission 
had been appointed to investigate and regulate the expenses of the 
Imperial household, for that was an ulcer in the diseased body 
of the State. Among other things to be inquired into was the | 
prodigious number of those who fed at imperial tables. The | 
reforms suggested by the Commissioners, and afterwards sum: 
marily effected at the instigation of a tyrannical invader, were 
many, among them the dismissal of those who neither toiled nor 
spun for their daily food. They were condemned as retainers 
unnecessarily retained on the establishment. But to eat and sleep 
and do no work was claimed as the hereditary privilege of these 
hangers-on of palace kitchens. They had become gross in thew 
indolence ; were not even unjust stewards, and the mammon 0 
unrighteousness was not too ready to receive them into their 
habitations. Truly their case was a hard one, yet a somewhat 
difficult one to make capital out of against the brutal oppresso: | 
But the critic was undefeated ; he discovered that his tender hea | 
was deeply touched by the harrowing scenes he had witnessed 02 
that sad day of farewell to the bowls and platters of youth, an 
tearfully he wrote : ‘ After all, was it necessary? It is cruel ; 2 
Corean’s daily food does not cost very much.’ A short time 
afterwards a paragraph of interesting news appeared— 
Emperor's daily kitchen bill had been reduced by 500 dolla? i 
a day. Was it possible that the Commissioners had effected i 
unconsciously a wider reform by the dismissal of these needy f0! $ 
The reformer’s path lies along many a lonely furrow, 2? 18g 
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always uphill. Even so obvious a reform as this could only result 
in adding a tribe of hungry mortals to the ranks of the disaffected ; 
and herein lies Japan’s great difficulty. The imperial kitchen, and 
the petty thefts of its legion of scullions, and scullions’ friends, 
are typical of the whole ; a generation of parasites, of place-hunters, 
of those who demand doles irrespective of place, must disappear, 
and their traditions with them, before the path comes easy. It is 
well to realise the alternatives : to keep them on and let the breed 
increase, or to send them out into the darkness where plots are 
hatched and murders planned, and disaffection’s brood cries 
vengeance for imaginary wrongs. 

It has always seemed to me a pity that the proverbial philoso- 
pher could not get a firmer grip on the other side of life, could not 
busy himself with larger problems than those which the domestic 
hearth engenders. He is quite positive that the love of money is 
the root of all evil. If a wiser man were to express in a neat 
formula the opposite and more worldly fact, he would hit off 
exactly the case of the Corean; for his want of appreciation of 
the value of money is the cause of a great deal of the country’s 
internal troubles. Much of it springs from a debased coinage. 
The effects of a debased coinage on the character of a people would 
form an excellent subject for a prize essay, and the materials could 
be gathered in a fortnight’s pleasant holiday in Seoul. I would 
say without fear of contradiction that a dollar which is perpetually 
falling in value, with the ultimate abyss in front of you that it may 
some day touch the cost of production, is the root of so many evils 
that it might be added to a national stock of proverbs. It is some- 
thing like ‘ Japanese time’; you never know exactly where you 
are, or how much you have spent when you have paid a dollar for 
anything. That is precisely the frame of mind in which the 
Resident-General found the Coreans spending their national 
revenue ; and one of the objects he had greatly in view was to keep 
down the public expenditure on useless or merely ornamental 
things. He did so, according to his custom, by instilling the 
Principles of economy into the ears of the individual, and 
Preaching the homely doctrine of thrift to the Ministers of State 
Whenever he thought the season fitting. An audience at the 
Palace, soon after the Emperor’s removal thither, was just over; a 
glass of champagne and a cigar in the ante-room had loosened — 
tongues a little ; Prince Ito was in his most ingratiating humour. Yi 
a Minister of the Household contemplated certain changes m $ jl 

e decoration of the room, and of other rooms in the palace, and his _ i 
ervour grew as he sketched his scheme to the Resident-General. | 
t would be a ood thing to have him on his side when the tim at 

Came for asking for the necessary funds. It must be confessed — 
hat repairs and renovation were urgently needed, soend i; 
FEATH 
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there, but everywhere ; for that particular palace had not been 
inhabited for some time. But the Prince would not have it at 
the lowest price ; and he intermitted between the puffs of smoke 
a pleasant little discourse on ways and means. There was no 
touch of rebuke in his voice, for other Ministers were listening 
and perchance looking for a colleague's discomfiture ; only a most 
friendly reminder that there were possibly other things of graver 
import which needed the money more, which had never been 
furbished at all, not so striking to the eye perhaps as mural carving 
and gilding, but more deeply affecting the good of the nation. Tt 
was not a homily even, just a little wise talk from a man of the 
world ; the scheme of decoration stood adjourned. There was no 
friction, no trace of squirming under the tyrant’s grinding heel; 
and it ended with a cordial and, unless I am very wrong indeed, 
a perfectly genuine expression of goodwill. 

A smart victoria and pair, spoil of the war, is waiting, and I 
leave the palace for the streets once more, for I am conscious that 
the curio-hunter is waiting to know what treasures he may hope to 
bring away with him from Seoul, besides mere memories of those 
most fascinating streets. The answer is, not very much. The f 
modern brassware, mainly bowls of various sizes, is peculiarly 
attractive for its solidity and weight, the simplicity of its shapes, 
and its burnished lustre. Tall brass candlesticks with reflectors, 
and caskets of iron with hammered silver arabesque work, are the 
most interesting of the curios proper. Now and then you may see 
an old Chinese jar worth haggling for ; the price, say, fifty dollars, 
the value probably at least treble. It so befell one day in my $ 
wanderings. The rest of the shopman’s stock-in-trade was f 
furniture of all sorts, old and new ; so a little examination into the i 
vendor’s title to porcelain seemed advisable, a little consideration X 
whether it would be a case of caveat emptor, or whether market | 
overt would protect me 1f I purchased. It was old— famille verte— i: 
very old and very fine, the shopman assured me, for he had it from f 
he palace ! Yes, I might be astonished, but his word might be take! | 
a reference to ‘ gospel truth’ revealed a Saxon ancestor among | 
a eae It was clearly some forgotten offering from China Í 

) the Emperor. You see, he amiably informed me, an Emperi 
y been deposed, and whenever one Emperor so mae” 
other the palace servants had an imprescriptible nig 
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And so from this quaint receiver of appropriated trifles from 
palaces into the streets once more, into one which bears the name 
‘Cabinet Street ’—not the home of disjecta membra of broken up 
political cabinets, but of those large handsome boxes studded with 
heavy brass knobs, and ornamented with chased hinges and 
ornaments, which few travellers leave Corea without purchasing. 
Cabinet Street is full of shops devoted to the sale of them, new and 
old. They are ‘ cash-boxes,’ and take one back to the pre-historic 
times of twenty years ago, when travelling in the Hermit Kingdom 
was a serious expedition, for the possibility that Fusan might one 
day be a terminus of the Siberian Railway was then not much 
more than an unformulated dream of the engineers. The cash- 
box needed a special pack-horse to itself, for it held the strings of 
‘cash, the wherewithal to prosecute your journey ; in every sense 
an impediment to rapid progress. They were also an impediment 
to the daily existence of the Corean householder, for this most 
inconvenient medium necessitated the possession of these large 
cabinets to keep the cash. Nowadays all that has been changed; 
the cabinets of rare workmanship have become scarce, and an 
old one sometimes comes into the market to fetch almost as 
much in the new medium as it could carry of the old’in the days 
gone by. 

The mention of these precious cabinets tempts me to touch on 
a much more serious side of their disappearance from use, the 
cause of it—the reformation of the Corean currency under 
the magic wand of a high Japanese official, Mr. Migata—for 
it is one of the most important things that Japan has done for 
the country. It has an obvious relation to that necessity for 
instilling a knowledge of the value of money into the Corean mind 
to which I referred just now. 

The currency was nominally on a silver basis, but possessed 
no standard. Copper ‘ cash ’ and nickels were practically the only 
circulating medium. The face value of the ‘cash’ represented 
their actual value ; they were not debased coinage, only an incon- 
venient medium. Nickels, on the other hand, were issued as 
Subsidiary coins, with a great and ever-changing difference 
between their actual and their face value. The Corean Govern- 
ment, looking to the profit to be made by minting them, paid no 
attention to the quality, and issued them in enormous quantities, 
With the result that they fell to less than half their nominal value, 
and privately minted counterfeits obtained a circulation throughout 
the country. In 1905, a gold standard identical with that of Japan 
Was adopted; the Government mint, the chief offender im the 
“upply of nickels, was closed, and the Dai Ichi Ginko, one of the 
ost important of the J apanese banks, which had established 

anch in Seoul, was recognised as the Govern 
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Treasury, its notes being recognised as legal tender exchangeable 
at sight for the new standard coinage. Japanese coins were also 
made legal tender, and other steps were taken to make the 
monetary standard of Corea identical with that of Japan, and so tg 
remove the great obstacle to commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. The nickels were then withdrawn from cir- — 
culation, newly minted subsidiary coins being substituted fop — 
them. The exchange operations were attended with much success, 
Applications were limited to sums of not less than 1,000 and not ` 
more than 10,000 Corean dollars; and in the first six days of — 
July 74 millions were tendered, which were examined and disposed 
of by the end of August. Offices were then opened in the provinces, ` 
and by the end of August 10} million dollars had been exchanged, | 
and the business of the country started on a sound financial basis. | 
My friend the critic sees in this, of course, too great a regard for 
Japanese interests ; but it amounted to no more than a utilisation 
of a convenient standard, which had already been established in 
Japan, to which the Corean coinage was adapted ; and that Japan 
should foster by this means a trade between herself and her pro- 
tectorate had nothing to do with opening or shutting a door to other 
nations. This much having been accomplished, attention was next i 
turned to Corean financial institutions. First, some native banks 
were assisted and officially recognised, and a note issue inaugu- 
rated ; then Co-operative Warehouse Companies were established; 
and in order to assist the merchants a loan from the private purse 
of the Emperor was: granted, part of it being devoted to assist 
the founding of a Warehouse Company with bonded warehouses 
by the leading piece-goods merchants, and thus a start was made 
in training the Coreans in sound business methods. Afterwards 
those handmaids of commerce, bills of exchange and promisso! 
notes, were taken by the hand. Now, the Corean promissory note 
was of a most primitive kind. It was a piece of paper five to eigh 
inches long and an inch broad, on which were written the i 
particulars : the sum due, the due date, and the names of the 
parties. Even so primitive an idea as making it foil and counter i 
foil with these particulars on each had never been thought of ; the 
paper was simply torn down the length, one half being kept by 
each party. The obligation of the debtor was to pay the amount 
to anyone who presented the other half of the note; it resemble 
_ the old-time love-token of the broken ring, the promise of marriage 
to be fulfilled when the halves were joined together. Be 
unlike the pieces of the ring, the halves of these torn notes passe 
from hand to hand ; they were negotiable with comparative í 
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i the result if the other half had also been passed on. These notes 
i seem to have been issued without much regard to means of 
a payment, and the due date was apparently a mere matter of 
ce form; the result was that numbers of them were presented at 
oY the same time when they had accumulated, or when the promissor 
3 could be found, and no means of payment having been provided, 
ry nor any goods deposited as security, doors were closed and panics - 
p ensued. I have taken these details from Mr. Migata’s report, 
t which I was privileged to see. From that report one could gather 
{| some idea of the herculean tasks which the Japanese Government 
l found in front of it when it undertook to put the internal affairs of 
j the country in order. It may be well to point out some of them, 
Eo which the outside world hears little of. Starting a new colony 
| was nothing to it, for there was so much rottenness to clear away, 
ri and the reek of the Augean stables might well have discouraged 
i 1 less determined men. But each problem was attacked in turn 
n Ri with infinite courage, and success has attended the Japanese in 
n more than one of these undertakings, which are the little wheels 
)- of the great machine of State, which must be made to work 
Ji smoothly before the big wheel can go round. There were public 
q | works, ordinary and extraordinary, to be undertaken—roads, 
S | waterworks, Customs premises, Government offices; there were 
- f forests to be cared for, for without fuel the people could not face 
i the winters ; above all, the people on whom the Government must 
e | depend for carrying on its ubiquitous work had to be instructed, 
sio even in the smallest details, such as surveying, printing, book- 
s | keeping, and the essential to good book-keeping, sound business 
le | principles. To the successful comes success, and the work still 
js | goes on, growing in vigour day by day. 
yi There are a hundred by-paths in Seoul down which you turn 
te in your morning’s ramble through the city, but they all bring you 
ht back to the main thoroughfare from which you started. So I, 
ie though I have wandered along many by-paths in the record of 
e a pleasant holiday, when I revisited the glimpses of the Moon of E 
ya Japan, and found her rays diffused over wider territories than when om 


I served her, come inevitably back to the point from which - 
Started in the J anuary number of this Review, the personal policy 
of the late Resident-General, Prince Ito. That my old hief 
should have been pro-Consul of one of those vast areas ın wa h 
the Emperor’s influence is wielded, that after many years 
should still wear the harness, still dominate in the strife o 
‘ect, still, as in the days of old, prevail in the contest of h 
intelligence and will, undoubtedly added a zest and in 
what I saw, But I honestly believe that it did not d 
vision, nor blind me to facts which the greatest of t 

“mselves know to exist. I have noted them, non-pol 
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non-contentiously, in the hope that they may do some slight 
service to the country whose salt J one time ate. 

The minor details of Prince Ito’s public policy were based oy 
the same principles as his personal policy of reconciliation—ty 
proceed by slow and sure steps, to get at the human feelings of the ; 
individual and so to leaven the mass, looking afterwards for large, 
results in the changed aspect of the national life. I think I may 
without undue iteration refer once more to two matters which he 
deemed to be of great importance. The first is the Model Farm; 
and I quote a short extract from Dr. Kondo’s first report, which 
shows more clearly than anything I have written can do the scope 
of the experiment : 


is the most important source of wealth in Corea. Hitherto the art of tilling 
the soil has been left in a deplorable state of neglect in this country, little 
attempt having ever been made to improve it. The improvement of agricul- 
ture in Corea, therefore, offers a very interesting field of activity in various 
directions, such as, for instance, the method of cultivation, dairy farming, 
sericulture, proper utilisation of land, irrigation, and so forth. In order to 
secure improvement in these respects, the most effective method seems to 
consist in affording the Corean farmers object-lessons by means of an expe- 
rimental establishment. According to an Imperial Ordinance promulgated 
in 1906, the work of the Model Station may be classified in a general manner 
as follows: (1) To set examples and conduct experiments for the promotion 
and improvement of agriculture; (2) to carry out chemical researches; 
(3) distribution of seeds, seedlings, silkworms’ eggs, and domestic animals; 
and (4) lectures, investigations, and answers to queries on subjects relating 
to agriculture and industry. 


H 
The object of the Station is to promote and improve agriculture, which | 


‘God made the water-buffalo.’ It thrives wonderfully in 
Formosa, but was omitted from the elementary scheme of things 
in Corea. The land has therefore only the laziest and least skilful 
of mankind, to whom necessity even has taught nothing, to help 
her yield her increase. But the Japanese have brought petite 1 

_ culture on a large scale to a wonderful pitch of perfection. They f 
seemed, therefore, to be the fore-ordained teachers of their nest | 
door neighbours the Coreans in this matter; and they have s& | 


about their work with their accustomed skill and energy- 
The second matt 
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t] on the future of the country. Addressing the managers and the 


members, he said : 


F Short as its a mae country is, I am sincerely gratified to observe 
that it is already doing extremely useful work for betterment of the m l 

e and material welfare of this people, especially of the rising gena dn 

1 Upon you, the young men of Corea, rest responsibilities of tte save 

; nature. Your country’s destiny is in your hands; its future will be what 

4 you make it. Let me entreat you to do your best to conform to the noble 

€ ideals set before you by the leaders of this Institution ; then alone can you 

; satisfactorily fulfil what your country expects of you. In ANEA I 

h wish to express my deepest thanks to the officers and leading members of ie 

e Young Men’s Christian Association of Corea for the conscientious way in 
which they are working for the good of Corea and of her rising generation. 

h E. T. Piacor. 

U 
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Ix the preceding articles, the history of Japan, as depicted in | 
the tableaux in the great Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, has 
been brought down to the fall of the Hojo family of usurpers, 
who left their country under a deep debt of gratitude due to their 
names for good and efficient government, but are now only re- 
membered for their disloyalty and tyrannical cruelty to ther 4 
sovereigns, to whom every Japanese, high or low, is bound by all f 
the teaching of his religion to render the same reverence that he | 
does to the Gods of Heaven. The present and concluding article { 
of our series will be devoted to the last six of the tableaux, illus- £ 
trating life in Japan from the middle of the fourteenth centwy | 
R to the present day. 
Three soldiers shared in the overthrow of the Hojo. While i 
Nitta Yoshisada conducted the great campaign against Kamakum, 
Kusunoki Masashige and Ashikaga Takauji had been equally sut 
cessful in subduing the territorial nobles who supported the Höj 
in other parts of the Empire. The three returned to Kioto 1 
triumph, where the Emperor, Go Daigo, restored to his capit 
and his throne, was actively administering the Government: 
There Ashikaga, ambitious, unscrupulous, as self-seeking and dis | 
simulating as Nitta and Kusunoki were unselfish, upright, anl | 
loyal, soon obtained the ear of the Emperor, and was more 
generously rewarded for his services than his fellow-soldiers- 
he -was still unsatisfied, and demanded for himself the title ® 
Shogun. It was refused by the Emperor, and Ashikaga the 
resolved to take it. He withdrew to Kamakura, which was © | 
built, where, as Yoritomo had done more than a hundred J a f 
before, he got together a large army of his own adherents 
forced by all the adventurers of the Eastern Provinces 
only trade was war, and marched against what he called “ 


visers ` of the Emperor at Kit 
’s had been. 
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deposition and placed on the throne anot 
Imperial family, from whom he easily obtained the appointment 
of Shogun. All that ambition in its wildest dreams could desire 

| was now open to him. The two great men that had first fought 

by his side and then against him were both dead, one killed on 
the battlefield and the other by his own hands, scorning, in the 
true spirit of Japanese chivalry, to survive defeat and the ruin of | 
the cause for which he fought, both leaving behind them names 
which are venerated by all their countrymen as those of loyal and 
courageous patriots. Many of the great feudal lords through- 

| out the Empire, his own compeers, his own equals in birth and 


her member of the 


i rank, sprung alike from military adventurers, hated Ashikaga 
in t with all the bitterness of jealousy that is as burning as it is 
as impotent. But none was strong enough to stand against him 
s, single-handed, and inter-clan animosity, when every lord was 
eit seeking to aggrandise his own wealth and influence at the expense 
te- f of his neighbour, prevented any effective combination among 
ell them. Under the H6jé the successive Shéguns had, as vacancies 
all arose, always ostensibly owed their appointments to the formal 
he nomination of the Emperors, however little was the real choice 
cle | which the Emperors were permitted to exercise in the matter. 
s- The Ashikaga threw off even this pretence, and for nearly two and 
uy a half centuries the office became hereditary in their family. 

; Previous Shōguns had resided in Kamakura. They left a cadet 
ile of the family in charge at Kamakura and fixed their court at t je 
ra capital, Kidto, where they built their castle next to the very walls 
uc | of the Imperial Palace; where, living in all the splendour of 
go wealth and power, they completely overshadowed the Imperial 
10 descendants of the Sun Goddess, who were dependent on them 
tal § for even the very means of subsistence ‘of themselves and their 
nt. | courtiers. ees 
diss | Throughout these centuries the state of the Empire was piti- 
yal | able. The local power of the territorial nobles had continued to 


ore § stow, and each noble had established himself as an autocrati 
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Emperor who had resigned his throne to pass his last years amon 
them, away from the cares and anxieties of the Court, that the 
Emperor once, when panting on a hot summer's day, had the 
hills around him spread with white silk in order that he might 
fancy himself in the midst of snow and enjoy as much Sensation 
of coolness in the broiling heat as the scene of artificial winter 
could give his eyes. Kamakura declined and fell to utter decay, 
but Kioto, though the frequent scene of inter-clan fights, though 
the mass of its inhabitants were only a degree less wretched than 
the peasants, continued to flourish as the centre of art. It was 
the golden age of Japanese art. Painting, the drama, literature, 
and gardening all ministered to the «esthetic luxury of the Court. 
All, under its fostering patronage, produced chefs-d’a@uvre that 
are still the glory of their respective spheres. Space does not 
admit a description of the classic form of drama—the No—which 
reached its apogee under the Ashikaga, or of the graceful and 
refined Cha no Yu, or tea ceremonies, which they cultivated with  ; 
the enthusiasm of devotees. Both the Nō and Cha no Yu are / 
still the most refined pleasures of the most cultivated social circles | 
of Japan. 

No fewer than three of the twelve tableaux are devoted to life 
in the times of the Ashikaga. In the sixth, symbolical of the 
constant civil war that prevailed while their dynasty lasted, we 
see a long train of gallant warriors in armour marching out of 
their castle gates to meet an enemy who, it is evident from the 
attitude of the leaders, is close at hand. The gentler aspect of 
their Court—that of art, poetry, and the drama—is symbolised $ 
in the eighth tableau, which represents a performance of the 1 
classic No—the masked actor on the sceneless stage, in life size, 
in the foreground, and the musicians and chorus at the back; 
while the tenth is a faithful representation of the tiny room and 
the implements that were consecrated to the Cha no Yu, with the — 
host and his servant preparing for the reception of the guests. | 

; History once more repeated itself in the case of the Ashikaga — 
as it had done with the Hojo, the Minamoto, and the Fujiwara: — 
The Shoguns, yielding to the allurements of luxury and idleness: 
allowed the executive to fall from their hands and became pow? 
less in everything but name—the same political nonentities as 
they made the Emperors, wanting at the same time the divine 
prestige which secured the continuity of the Imperial line. me 
feudal nobles held all the strength of the Empire, and, when on? 
m of these nobles proved himself by military genius worthy of t king 

a decided lead among them, and had at the same time the str 
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inheriting an insignificant fief, had, in the national anarchy under 
the Ashikaga, succeeded in extending his domains to a degree that, 
when he died, his son succeeded to a patrimony which made him 
the equal of the greatest feudal chiefs. His own energy and 
military genius did the rest. He extended his domains until he 
became the master of four provinces, and it Was soon evident that 
he was following in the footsteps of Yoritomo. A Court intrigue 
gave him his opportunity. The Shogun and all his family were 
murdered by his own courtiers and ministers. His legal heir, his 
brother, asked Nobunaga’s aid to punish the murderers and secure 
his succession. Nobunaga promptly came with his army, took 
military possession of Kidto, and, when he had placed this 
claimant on the Vice-Imperial throne, he was, de facto, master 
of the Empire. Yoritomo had extorted his own nomination as 
Shogun from the Emperor. Nobunaga was content to leave that 
office with and to act under the nominal authority of the last of 
the Ashikaga. He left with him, however, but a shadow of the 
real power, and, when the Shégun, fretting under the restrictions 
of his political impotency, attemipted to assert himself, Nobunaga 
promptly deposed him. This was in the year 1573. No suc- 
cessor was appointed, and the line of Ashikaga Shdguns, which, 
commencing with Takauji, had lasted for two hundred and thirty- 
eight years, came to an end. For the succeeding nine years 
Nobunaga ruled as Yoritomo had done, but without Yoritomo’s 
title of Shégun ; and under his strong hand and wise statesman- 
ship the Empire recovered the peace and prosperity to which it 
had long been strange, and there was again security of life and 
Property where there had been only slaughter and rapine. Then, 
at the greatest moment of his triumph, when all his open enemies 
had acknowledged his power, and he thought there were none 
to fear, black-hearted and covetous treachery—an oft-recurring 
incident in Japanese history—brought his doom, and he fell 
“neath the sword of one of his most trusted followers, one on 
Whom he had heaped favours, both of wealth and rank. 


i His death and the removal of the strong hand and characte 
that h 


lated 


et 


ad repressed the turbulent territorial nobles and annih 
the arrogance and power of the Buddhist warrior pries pr ae 
“reatened to throw the country once more into anarchy, but it | 
Was saved, though not without a heavy cost, by the general who 
ag been Nobunaga’s right hand throughout all the later strugg ; 
his career. When his death occurred Hideyoshi wa 
command of the main army, engaged in hostilities agains 
f e Lord of Chéshiu and the Western Provinees, the le 
ae lords wo disputed Nobunaga’s authority in 
a He the irect ancestor of the Lord whose arrogant 
snidence in the last half of the nineteenth centur 
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to throw down the gauntlet of defiance to the combined naval 
strength of Europe and the United States, who was only taught 
that his might was not all powerful when his batteries Were 
shattered at Shimonoseki by the guns of the allied fleet. The 
moment the news of what had occurred reached Hideyoshi he 
arranged terms of peace with his enemy, and, hastening back ty) © 

Kidto with all his forces, he attacked and overcame the traitors 

who had been the cause of his chief’s death. Nobunaga had three 

sons, the eldest of whom predeceased him, leaving a son who, at 

this time, was still a child. Neither of the other two had given 

evidence of ability or strength of character, but both had reached 

manhood, both had devoted partisans among their father's 

adherents who wished to see his honours descend upon the parti- 

cular son which each section among them happened to favour. 

Hideyoshi adopted the cause of the grandchild, and his influence, 

supported as it was by a powerful army accustomed to conquer 
under his leadership, was sufficient to secure the recognition of », 

ia the child as his grandfather’s heir, under Hideyoshi’s guardian- 

“at ship. The old principle, which had permeated political life since 

the beginning of the regency of Fujiwara, once more came into 
play—that of the vestiture of nominal authority in a child orm { 
a weakling incompetent to exercise it, while all real authority | 
‘was in the hands of a deputy or guardian of ability or character. { 
Nobunaga’s sons and their partisans attempted to assert their 
claims by an appeal to arms. Both were soon defeated, and | 
henceforward Hideyoshi’s path was clear to the attainment of bis 
ambition to make himself the first subject of the Empire, if nol 
in name in reality. He cherished the hope of becoming the} 
founder of a new dynasty of Shoguns. His low birth stood in the i 
way of his own elevation to the Shogunate. None had ever helt} 
that office who was not of Minamoto blood, and the Empat 
though accustomed, as the occupants of the throne had been for | 
! nerations, to bow to the mandates of the military dictators, | 
not be induced to confer it on the son of a peasant: 
hi thought to overcome this obstacle by inducing the l 
ikaga Shoguns to adopt him as a son, and, as adoptio! 
_ brings with it all the privileges of birth, he could the 
office by family right. But there also he P 
th a more illustrious family he was success! i 
the direct descendants of the God who 
o earth from heaven with the grandchild of the 


w divided into several branches and gro 
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l hawked firewood for sale in the streets, whose first promotion in 
jio life was to be groom to Nobunaga, to wait upon him on foot while 
e he was on horseback and to hold and run beside his horse, was | 
e adopted into the family in whose veins ran the bluest blood of the | 
ie Empire next that of the Imperial line. Just as none who were | 
to not of Minamoto blood had held the Shōgunate, so none but | 
tS Fujiwara had ever held the office of Kuambaku, the highest | 
T ofice at the Court of the Emperor. Hideyoshi was now a | 
at Fujiwara in the eye of the law, with all the privileges and the | 
N éclat that the veriest Fujiwara could claim. The Emperor hadno | 
3 reason, therefore, to justify a refusal of the office to one who asked 
ie for it with both right and might to back him, and Hideyoshi’s | 
He ambition was gratified by one of the greatest dignities that a 
r. subject could hold. He held this office for a few years and then | 
e; resigned it in favour of his nephew, and, as was usual with retired | 
er Kuambaku, took the title of Taikō, by which he is known to | 
o s history, where he appears, among all who have held it, as ‘ The | 
ri i! Taiko.’ | 
ei His subsequent career is full of incident, both in regard to his 4 
to internal policy and his foreign relations, and it left a strong 
w influence on the future of his country, the effects of which lasted 
ity for many generations. Armed with all the dignity and influence 
=, of high authority under the Crown, backed by a strong army 
air which, under his leadership, had never known defeat, supported 
nd by allies among the great territorial lords, whom either fear or 
his respect brought to his side, sagacious enough to conciliate those 
‘at among them who hesitated to throw in their lot with his and were 
he too powerful to be easily crushed, and prudent enough never to 
the drive his beaten foes into the despair of utter ruin, he soon brought 
all | the whole Empire to his feet. Nobunaga had made himself 
on master of the capital and the Central Provinces that are around 
fot | it, and in the name of his lieutenant, Iyeyasu, also of the Kuanto, 
x18 the Eastern Provinces where Tokio now lies. The Western Pro- 
nt | vinces of the Main Island still disputed his authority, and were 
jast still unconquered when he died. He had never attempted to 
‘ol penetrate into the Islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu, both held by 
hen i Powerful nobles, still less to carry the national flag beyond the 
nel Seas. Hideyoshi conquered the two Islands and Korca 
fal | In KGushiu, Satsuma, who scorned Hideyoshi for his mean 
pal | origin and treated his messengers with the insolent contempt vie 
om i Which he regarded their master, was the acknowledged lord of 
ot] “ight of the nine provinces which the Island contained, and was 
al aiming at the acquisition of the ninth. The lord of Satsuma and 
e] 18 clansmen offered a long resistance, and were only oe, 
on pies an arduous campaign, conducted at great cost of life F me 
A casur in a mountains and little known country, Bare Ve 
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defenders fought with all the advantages of local knowleg 3 
sympathy, and support. Hideyoshi trusted as little to accident 
or chance as did the Japanese of the present day in their campaign 
in Manchuria. An army of spies informed him of all he Need 
know as to the nature and conditions of the country into which 
he was about to advance, and every requisite for a prolongeq 
campaign, down to the last gaiter button, was prepared before a 
single soldier started. The Satsuma soldiers on their side 
exhibited the same valour, the chief and officers of the clan the > 
same impatience of the authority of a centralised government that 
they did three hundred years later, when they fought the last 
campaign in defence of feudalism against the government of the 
present Emperor. The two struggles were equally bloody, and 
both ended in the same way. Satsuma was beaten to its knees 
in both. After the first, it no longer denied the supremacy of 
Hideyoshi. After the second, it became an integral part of the 
Empire under the same laws, the same central government, asal y 
the other provinces. After the conquest of Kiushiu, that of the /) 
north of the Main Island soon followed. The Eastern Provinces, f 
that marched with those of the North, were conferred as a fief on | 
Tyeyasu, and the city of Yedo (T6kid), the future capital of the 
Empire, was founded. All Japan, from Satsuma in the South of | 
Kiushiu to Mutsu in the North of the Main Island, for the first 
time in history acknowledged the undisputed supremacy of one | 
great master and the efficient centralised government of the whole | 
Empire which that master was the first to found. 
His victories in peace were no less striking than they had þeen | 
in war. Taxation was reformed and a gold and silver coinage 
struck. Brigandage, whether of soldiers or robbers, was at a | 
end. Agriculture, commerce, and industry began to flourish i 
when peasants, merchants, and artisans enjoyed security of life | 
and liberty of property. Kioto rose from its ashes and, no long’ | 
disturbed by the brawls and battles of the rival clansmen or clans | 
in its streets, became again a ‘castle of peace ’ where the 
Emperors could dwell in personal safety though still in politi 
Impotence. The castle of Osaka, the largest and strongest tha 
Japan has ever seen, and within it a, palace for his own residen® | 
as luxurious and magnificent as the castle was strong, were but 
by Hideyoshi, and the city, favoured by his patronage and by i 
own geographical position, rapidly advanced to the position of th 
first commercial city of the Empire, which it has retained unt 
this day. It is the peaceful aspect of his career that is chose? a 
representation in the tableaux—that of the Momoyama (Peat 
Mountain) Epoch, so called after the name of one of his palace’. 
Hideyoshi has been called the Napoleon of Japan: ee i 
whole career, prior to its closing chapters, bears a strong anal? 
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e, to that of Napoleon, and it is only in the closing chapters of both 
nt | that a difference presents itself. Hideyoshi, of even humbler 
ji origin than Napoleon, rose by his military genius to the chiefdom 
ad of the State and, like Napoleon, his military ambition and his 
ch vanity were insatiable. Unlike Napoleon, he died when in the 
ed height of his glory and in the respect, if not the love, of his people, 
a and the downfall which Napoleon suffered in his own person fell 
de only on Hideyoshi’s son and successor. Í 
he ` The last effort of his ambition was the invasion of Korea, a | 
at project that had long been in his heart as a prelude to the conquest 
st of China, and the proposed conquest of China was in its turn to 
he be a prelude to that of all the world. For fourteen hundred years, 
nd since the legendary conquest of Korea by the Empress Jingo, 
0 Japan had been too occupied in domestic war to think of overseas 
of expeditions. The memory of Jingo’s conquest was, however, 
he still cherished. Ojin, her son, to whom all the credit of the 
all A conquest was given, was still worshipped throughout the land as 
he j Hachiman, the God of War ; and Hideyoshi thought that a second 
3 conquest would procure his own elevation to the national 
m pantheon, and its glory be so reflected on his descendants as to 
ne ensure them in the permanent possession of his dignities and be 
a the last stone in the founding of a great family to rule the Empire 
rst when he had gone. His triumphant expedition to Kiushiu had 
iÒ taught him the requirements of an invading army that had to 
ole depend on the sea for its transport. An immense fleet was 

prepared, and an army of 180,000 men was landed in Korea. It 
en was Hideyoshi’s own intention to have gone at the head of this 
a force, but at the last moment his health forbade this—he was now 
a | over sixty years of age and his mode of life in his later years had 
st | not been marked by moderation—and the command was given in 
ife | equal degree to Konishi Yukinaga and Kato Kiyomasa, both like 
aa himself sprung from the people, both of whom now hold places in 
di, the gallery of the nation’s heroes. 


pa | In April 1592 the first division of the army under Konishi 
landed at Fusan, the port in Southern Korea nearest to Japan, 


a . Which had always been the headquarters of intercourse between 
the two countries. A small trading factory had been founded 
of there about 150 years before the war, but it had been broken up 
A and abandoned. After the war, the port again became the seat 
i ( i ofa factory ‘and the sole site of commercial and diplomatic inter- 5 
n i Course between the two nations until 1876—nearly three hundred 

a j Years—when Korea was at last forced by Japan, just as Japan 
ib | marseli had shortly before been forced by the United Se 

S. Í andon her own national seclusion and to enter into treaty 


relations with the rest of the world. The large Townes 
near Fusan, was soon taken by Konishi. Kato follo) 
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second army, and the two divisions then advanced on the capital 
Seoul, which was also speedily taken, and Korean King and Cou 
had both to fly as hastily and with as little dignity as the Chinese 
Emperor and the great Dowager Empress had to fly from Pekin 
in the Boxer Campaign of 1900. The armies then separated. 
Kāto overran the north-eastern district, which borders on the sea 
of Japan, and reached what is now known as Broughton Bay; 
while Konishi advanced towards the Yalu, the frontier riya — 
between China and Korea, the scene in the present generation of — 
the first great battle between the Russians and Japanese, and 
captured the town of Ping Yang. Korea m her agony appealed 
for aid to her suzerain China, and not in vain. A large army was 
prepared after some hesitation, not at the risk that China was | 
bringing upon herself at challenging Japan to a trial of arms, but | 

i 


ee EE 


in doubt of the good faith and loyalty of the Koreans themselves, _ 
With the deception that has been the keynote of Chinese 
diplomacy throughout all history, the Chinese made proposals for 
peace, and while the Japanese, intrenched at Ping Yang, were | 
thrown off their guard during the negotiations, the Chinese f 
¿œ vigorously pushed forward their preparations, with such effect 
that the first intimation which Konishi had of their intentions was 
the reports of his outposts that the Chinese army was close on 
him. Japanese historians have estimated the strength of this | 
army as over 200,000, but seeing that it had marched in mid- 
winter from the frontier in a country where the winter is ol 
Siberian severity it is unlikely that, whatever it may have been 
at the beginning of its march, anything approaching this number 
could have reached Ping Yang, and the more probable estimate of 
the force which actually came to the front is that of the Koreans, 
who have put it at 40,000. It was, however, largely reinforced | 
by Koreans, who were not then the broken, gentle, and sub- | 
missive people of the present day. The war had now lasted fot 1 
eight months. The Koreans, though their armies had beer 
everywhere defeated, had been constantly making guerile 1 
warfare, and had acquired a degree of experience which only | 
required the confidence that was inspired by the presence of them 
allies to make them formidable soldiers in line of battle. Fro% 
every part of the country, burning to avenge the miseries which | 
it and they had suffered, they hastened to place themselves by the 
side of the Chinese, and their numbers may have brought t20 
allied army up to the strength of the Japanese estimate. - 
Japanese, surprised and outnumbered, made a valiant but fru 
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both in men and material. Exhausted aş they were, deficient in 


i all military supplies, their morale was unbroken, they preserved 

i f the same undaunted spirit that had Invariably carried them to 

6 | victory under Hideyoshi’s standard in the civil wars of their own 

qd. | country, and when the victorious Chinese and Koreans attempted 

Br to follow up their initial success they were repulsed with far f 
no heavier losses than they had before inflicted on the Japanese. | 
er i Negotiations were then begun for peace, which had by this time | 
oS become a real desire on the part of both Chinese and Japanese. i 
ad | The latter had found the task of conquering an alien nation, f 
ed where they were regarded with feelings of tħe most bitter hatred, f 
as | more formidable than that of subduing a disaffected section of | 
a their own people. The former had learned that the Japanese | 
u were foes who had little regard for the majesty of the name of j 
So China, before which all people of the continent had been accus- | 
s f tomed to bow with reverence, who, even in retreat before over- 

oe whelming numbers, never blanched when called upon to turn | 
re j , and face the Chinese braves. Both had paid dearly for their 

se f successes, had suffered bitterly for their failures. An armistice | 
ch was concluded. The Chinese withdrew their troops from Korea, | 
as and the Japanese retired from the capital to Fusan and estab- H 
mm | lished themselves in fortified garrisons along the neighbouring 
is coast, and the unfortunate Korean King was able to return to his | 
d capital. This was in the summer of 1593. j 
of During the next four years there were prolonged diplomatic l 
n negotiations, and special embassies were interchanged between | 
er f China and Japan, in which terms of peace were discussed with as 
Ol little reference to the will and wishes of the King of Korea as | 
8, was shown by both Powers almost exactly three hundred years — 

ed | later in the negotiations that preceded the China-Japan war of 
bar 1894-95. They were terminated by the offence which Hideyoshi, 

or t at the acme of his power, in his sensibility to anything which f: 

en | Savoured of depreciation of his own personal rank and dignity, 
la very naturally took to the derogatory terms in which both he 
ly and his exploits were described in the ambassadors’ credenti 

eit As it was until a generation ago, as it was in the earliest 


of the Christian era, so it was in the time of Hideyoshi. 
Emperor of China claimed to be the Lord of all the world. E 


against the Sun of Heaven. They brou sh 
Which were the Emperor's usual 
G as well as 
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his office. Hideyoshi’s youth had not allowed him to receive the 
ordinary education of a gentleman. He had never learned and 
was ignorant of Chinese, a knowledge of which was an accon. 
plishment as necessary to a Japanese gentleman as that of Freng 
is to a Russian gentleman of the present day, as that of Latin 
was to a statesman in the days of Elizabeth. The credentials were 
therefore, a sealed book to himself, and he called upon two af 
the most learned priests of the Court to interpret them. His oyy 
courtiers, better educated than himself, already knew their con. 
tents. They knew also the temper of their own master. They 
endeavoured to induce the priestly interpreters to modify the 
offensive terms of the credentials, but the priests gave faithful 
and full translations of what they read. 

The sequence is a favourite subject with Japanese painters, 
The scene was a State banquet, given in honour of the Ambassa- 
dors. Hideyoshi himself presided in his new robes. All his | 
Court were present in their most ceremonial dress, many of them , 
sf also wearing the gifts of the Chinese Emperor, presented by his // 

ee Ambassadors. As soon as Hideyoshi realised what had been read 
ae to him—it was at first hardly intelligible to him—he leaped in 
anger from his chair, tore off his new robes, and ordered the } 
Ambassadors out of his presence and, piling affront on affront, 1 
out of Japan. He was with difficulty dissuaded from ordering his | 
favourite general, Konishi, who had introduced the Ambassadors, | 
to instant decapitation. Preparations were at once commenced, ; i 
both by China and Japan, for a new campaign, and the Japanese | 
soon had an army of 130,000 men ready at Fusan to repeat ther 
old advance into the interior of Korea. Hostilities continued for 1 
two more years with varying fortune to the Chinese and Japanese: _ 
but with unvarying wretchedness and misery to the unhappy } 
people whose country was the theatre of the war. ‘Korea was i 
devastated from end to end. Starvation and pestilence that fol | 
lowed starvation demanded as heavy tolls as war, and the suppor 
of their Chinese champions was but little less cruel a burthe? i 
than the ravaging of the ruthless invaders. From the ruin that 
was.then inflicted on Korea she has never recovered. Her arts cs 
: and indystries were destroyed, her people broken in spirit, and the A 
_ memory of those days is still recalled by the ordinary vernacula 
_ term of the Japanese among unlettered Koreans, ‘The accus” 
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fication of his personal ambition and vanity, and his last words 
to his faithful Iyeyasu were : ‘ Don’t let my soldiers become ghosts 
to haunt a foreign Jand.’ 

The history of Japan from the twelfth to the dawn of the 
seventeenth century is almost an unbroken record of civil war, 
waged with even a greater degree of merciless cruelty, of whole- 
sale slaughter of beaten enemies, of ruthless plunder and 
tyrannical oppression of the civil population, whether burghers or 
peasants, than that which characterised the long German wars of 
the Middle Ages. There were short intervals of apparent peace 
under the rule of Yoritomo, Nobunaga, and Hideyoshi, who, 
during their lifetime, were able to keep the turbulent spirits of 
the Empire in temporary subjection; but the ashes of civil war 
were always smouldering, and awaited only the removal by death 
of the masterful hand that had quenched them to burst forth once 
more into fierce flames. The seventeenth century brought with 
it a new epoch, one which was to ensure to the worn and harried 
land continuous peace of more than two hundred and fifty years’ 
duration, under a strong, centralised government, the foundations 
of which were securely laid by Hideyoshi, whose superstructure 
was completed by his successor, with statesmanlike skill and fore- 
sight that would not have misbecome the greatest Empire builders 
of any nation at any period of the world’s history. 

Hideyoshi left one son, Hideyori, who, when his father died, 
was only five years old. It had been the dearest object of Hide- 
yoshi, the only self-made man in the most extended sense of the 
words who had ever risen to the very highest pinnacle of fame and 
power in Japan, to be the founder of a family which, inheriting his K. 
own honours, should continue to govern the Empire as he himself Gl 
had done through succeeding generations. All the great men, | 
Kiyomori, Yoritomo, Ashikaga, and Nobunaga, whose careers had | 
been as brilliant as his own, who had, like him, risen by military | 
genius from obscurity, had noble or even Imperial blood in their a 
veins, and submission to their authority, however bitterly they _ 
might be hated, involved no strain on the pride of either the 
haughty nobles or of the proud squires who followed their bann 
In modern days, Ito, Inouye, Yamagata, Oyama, and all the g 
statesmen and soldiers who have created modern Japan were se i 
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sion to the will of those whom birth had placed above him. y 
the least testimonial to the greatness of his character ‘ge a 
found in the fact that he was able to win the devote be 
thousands in whose veins ran the noblest blood of the Ema 
whose natural instinct would have been to scorn him as a nar 
and to transmit that devotion to his infant son, for whose ie 
life and property were to be freely sacrificed. But it was b am Í 
most devoted of his adherents, by the one who had been a x Í 
longest and closest association with him, who had fought b E i 
side when both were young and unknown, on whom he had We H 
the greatest rewards, that the blow was struck which m i 
his con laid plans to tumble in ruin to the ground. n 
yeyasu was present at Hideyoshi’s deathbed, a romise) 
the dying father that he would a the tenesta of M l 
son. Four other great territorial nobles were associated with iia ! 
in his guardianship, but Iyeyasu, Lord of the Eight Provin 3 
the Eastern Plains, was far beyond them individuall a i3} 
beneath them collectively, not only in his topütako : a d 
je and successful soldier, but in his wealth and strength E e ‘ 
by his descent from the Minamoto, to aspire to ag ‘shag a 
ee ee to ee and hold the office when he willed, Hae 
e of unbounded ambition, it i prisi i; 
guardians soon began to oe eee oe a a 
picion were sown, it was not long Before the bor the f vit fan : 
appeal to arms. On the one side were the f : = ‘ane il 
were loyal to their trust. They were reinfor our guardians who 
BrIChoeh and Ga inforced by the feudatories | 
atsuma, both of whom had fought against Hide 
yoshi, had been conquered by him and won to an Te 
with which they were treated when beat onito bimby ther. aaa 
f actuated as much by jealousy and ar a ee ee D | 
sie Iyeyasu as by faith and loyalty to the = ig the, rising Poe M 
Bi and also by the majority of the oh eae the young Hide voii 
who clung to the banners under aaa soldiers fe- an 
accustomed to conquer. All combi sah they had ter ve aaa 
one that was composed of eleme es to form a great army, bo n 
slender ties, that had many eee epee eee bound together M 
a b pa in their plans anders, each jealous of the othe) i 
n the other si ; ; ; ; 1 
= own provinces, toe A z a wida oil aie oas 1o Hi 
absolutely united and under th aoe arny oih af 
genius. They had er the sole command of one contro ie 
CRUG eee: the historical preced rs great 
victories as an omen of good f ce cedent of Yoritomo s gre 
aS VAA e, Te opre: Their leader was of os a 
lore OF te nor Ae y hemselves were, like Yoritow? 
oy ERS Baa 2 tace of the Hastern Provin 
: g for the same cause—th t 
re, with the pr of enrich: ary 
wealthy foes. fee 
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The two armies met at Seki-ga-Hara—the Plain of the Barrier 
—a plain of no great size lying among the hills a little to the north 
of Lake Biwa. Here was fought one of the great battles of Japan- 
ese history, one which left far more abiding results than the 
greatest of those which preceded it. Tt ended in a complete | 
victory for Iyeyasu. The might of his enemies was hopelessly 
broken. More than forty thousand heads of the slain were col- | 
lected and submitted to the victor after the battle, and the tomb 
which received these heads is still shown on the site of the battle. 
The rest were scattered and disorganised. Their leaders who sur- 
vived the battle vied in their hurry to tender the most unreserved 
submission to Iyeyasu, and he, now undisputed master of Japan, 
entered Kidto in triumph. The Emperor had no scruples, as in 
the case of Hideyoshi, in conferring upon him the dignity of 
Sei-i-tai-Shogun, and, vested with this dignity, Iyeyasu was 
fortified in right as well as in might in assuming the executive 
government of the Empire. This was in 1603. The Momoyama 
epoch then ended, and that of the Tokugawas began. Iyeyasu, 
as has been already stated, was of the Minamoto blood. It was 
the custom in Japan, when a cadet branch of a great family was 
formed that it should take a new surname, usually the geographical 
name of the district or place where the family had its home. 
Iyeyasu’s family in this way had taken the surname of Tokugawa, 
a rivulet in the province of Shimotsuke, which flowed through 
their domain, and it is by this surname that the dynasty of 
Shoguns which he founded, and the epoch of Japan in which they 
governed, is usually described. 

Throughout all these struggles, through all the declining years 
of the Ashikaga, through the brief régimes of Nobunaga and Hide- 
yoshi, nothing is ever heard of the Emperors. They remained 
helpless puppets in their palace at Kidto, the tools of whatever 
military master happened to be in power at the moment. They 
were so neglected when war was at its worst, when all the re- 4 
sources of the victors were strained to the utmost, that they some- 
times felt the pangs of poverty, not of splendid but grindin 
Poverty, and it is recorded that once the funeral rites of a.d 3 
Emperor could not be celebrated owing to the want of means to 
defray their cost. The refusal of the Shogunate to Hidey oshi is $ 
only instance of the Emperor venturing to assert his prerogati 
through this long epoch of Sturm und Drang. 

The Tokugawa Epoch lasted from 1603, when Iyeyasu 
Shogun, till 1868, when the present Emperor of J apan as 

© executive government. It is typified among the table 
ne Exhibition by a scene representing a picnic among 

“es, Which are the greatest beauty of the season of spri 
of Iyeyasu's g 
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statecraft. One short, sharp, and decisive struggle, in which 
Hideyori died in battle, followed Seki-ga-Hara at an interval of : 
fifteen years. With that exception, Iyeyasu, as Shogun, gave f 
absolute and profound peace to his country during his own life- 5 
time. He left to his successors, his own direct descendants, ą z 
heritage which they were able to hold, unthreatened and undis- | h 
puted, for two hundred and sixty years, and throughout the whole | h 
of this period not even a murmur of civil war was once heard, | 
The country that for five hundred years had been torn and dis. r 
tracted by internecine strife at last knew the blessings of peace, | F 
For the purpose of this article, it is not necessary to enter into — n 
the details of the profound scheme under which Iyeyasu brought | b 
the system of dual government to its apogee, by which, while te 
continuing to maintain the Emperor at Kioto, the source of | fc 
legitimate authority and the foundation of honour, he and his | 
successors actively directed the government from the castle in ‘ p 
Yedo (Tokio), the newly-founded capital of the Eastern Pro- kop 
vinces, destined to become in the present day the capital of the a 
Empire. Iyeyasu’s birthplace and home, those also of most of E 
his trusted adherents, were in the Eastern Provinces. Kamakura cs 
had formerly been the capital of those provinces, but though M 
attempts had been made to raise it from the ruin which fell upon Ji 
it at the downfall of the Hojo, and it temporarily recovered some Qi 
of its importance and prosperity, evil days had again fallen upon An 
it and it was now in utter decay. Y 
Tyeyasu chose Yedo as the site of his new residence. There he x 
at a splendid castle, which is now the principal palace of the E 
mperor, and soon a large population gathered round the castle. ik 
One of the plans adopted to secure the fealty of the great terri- ; 
torial nobles was that of enforcing their residence for the half of | r 
each year in the Shogun’s capital. There each noble came every = 
year, at the head of a long and stately train of retainers 4? 
servants. Mansions, which, in the case of the greatest an of 
Tee tes were palaces, were built and maintained for their th 
accommodation. Money was freely spent by them, so that a bl 
substantial part of the wealth of the provinces annually flowed 1 fig 
a steady stream to the capital. It soon became a populous 4” ou 
wealthy city, adorned by the most magnificent “products % | ~ p 
Japanese architecture, the recognised home of art and literatut® of 
of the best wit and learning that the Empire could produce: ra 
Kioto preserved its old sanctity as the historic home of the divine ba 
‘sovereigns, but both Emperor and Kidto were little more than 
names to the people, and its prosperity declined as that of the fo 
_ upstart Yedo grew. Kioto was at once Windsor and Canterbury i R 


Yedo became the London of Japan, unlike London in that there E 
was no gathering there of the citizens of other nations- One ° | 
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the earliest of Iyeyasu’s successors closed the country against all 
foreign intercourse. Nobunaga and Hideyoshi had freely per- 
mitted the residence of Europeans in Japan and laid no interdict 
on the propagation of Christianity. The arrogance of the 
Spanish and Portuguese missionaries caused Hideyoshi to change 
his liberal views, to look upon Christianity with dread as the 
harbinger of European aggression, and one of the most terrible 
persecutions to which Christianity in all its history has ever been 
subjected, which rivalled in its cruelty and mercilessness the 
savagery of the Roman Emperors, soon followed, and lasted for 
nearly fifty years. Then, in the year 1624, an edict was issued 
by the third of the Tokugawa Shoguns which prohibited both the 
teaching and practice of Christianity as ‘ an evil sect,’ and forbade 
foreigners to land on the shores of the Empire of the Gods. 

The last tableau in the Exhibition is that of Japan in the 
present day—a garden party in the Hibiya Park in Tokio, one 
possibly held either to celebrate the alliance or to welcome the 
arrival of Prince Arthur of Connaught or of the British Fleet. 
Europeans are in the foreground, and all, Europeans and Japan- 
ese alike, are dressed in the uniforms or civil dress of the modern 
West. It well symbolises the gentle side of modern Japan, the 
Japan that is now closely associated with the nations of the West 
and’observes the ordinary courtesies of international and social 
intercourse, not with ‘ugly’ or ‘red-haired barbarians,’ un- 
worthy to tread upon the sacred soil of the land of the gods, but 
with equals; whom the Japanese respect, and whom they have 
taught to respect them; the J apan of railways and ironclads, of 


_ Cotton mills and dockyards, of electric trams and beer saloons ; the 


‘ Japan whose people are united into one nation of whole-hearted 
» Patriots, no longer shackled by the iron fetters of the most rigid 
system of feudalism that the world has ever seen, but enjoying 
and profiting by the best blessings of a Constitutional Government 
Under an enlightened and liberal Sovereign. It is still the land 
of courage as heroic, as devotedly self-sacrificing as it ever was in 


one country as they were formerly for feudal lord; but all its 

ard romance and poetry have gone, gone with its elaborai 
aes etiquette, with the swords that were the “living soul ie 
ee re, with the castles that in every feudal city pr 


d their walls and donjons over their wide moats and turf-cl 
astiong 4 i 


Tt was the present writer’s good fortune to arrive in 
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entered Tokio, when coming from their fiefs, in the midst of a 
long, stately procession of their men-at-arms, servants ang 
baggage-bearers, all moving at a slow and solemn march, With 
banners and standards whose emblazoned crests made known tg 
the bystanders, as they lowly bent their heads in reverence to the 
ground, the name and title of the family whose hereditary chief 
was passing. No courtier, nobleman, or high official stirreq 
beyond the gateway of his mansion in the capital unaccompanied 
by a retinue, more or less numerous according to his rank, all clad | 
in wide flowing silk or brocade garments, all carrying the sword, 
still their most sacred possession. No wheeled traffic of any kind 
broke the quiet decorum of the streets. Even the jinriksha— 
now universal throughout the whole Empire—was not yet in- 
vented. Sometimes ‘My Lord *_still more frequently the 
greatest of his retainers—rode on horseback, but the shoeless hoofs 
of the horses scarcely made more noise on the roads than the | 
sandalled feet of the bearers who slowly bore the palanquin, $ 
gorgeous in brocade and gold lacquer, which was the usual con- 
veyance of the mighty ones. The great capital, all its streets f 
thronged with its million people, was almost as quiet as the-most | 
venerable cathedral city in England. Everywhere throughout ith 
there were the outward signs of the stateliness and dignity of the 
ruling class, of the honour paid as their natural tribute to an | 
aristocracy of long descent, every member of which had imbibed | 
the pride of caste with his first breath of life. 
The streets had, however, another aspect. All the Samuri | 
were not the chivalrous heroes that history and fable now love t0 
picture them. If everywhere the eyes of the European Jover ° 
romantic picturesqueness, fresh from the material life of the 
West, were delighted with the passing of dignified lords and ther i; 
squires in their gay array, it was not pleasure he found in crows 
of swaggering swashbucklers, all with their swords loose in the! | 
_ scabbards and ready to use them at a moment’s notice. ~ Honov 
the Emperor and drive out the foreigner ’ was the rallying cry © 
those who fought to overthrow the last of the Shoguns- á 
Tokugawas had been false to their trust. They had, in defiant 
of the will of the divine Emperor at Kioto and of the univers | 
wish of every Samurai, not of their own clan, admitted the i i 
_ barians to defile the Land of the Gods with their presence, 2” 
was thought that the réstoration of the true Emperor to the thro | 


and to the power of his ancestors was the necessary prelu 
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of ridding their divine country from the presence of a hated 


foreigner by one swift stroke of their terrible swords. 


Y s . 
Many Europeans—Secretaries of Legations, naval and military 


’ officers on service in Japan, bluejackets, merchants, merchant 
/geamen, humble tradesmen, the majority of them British—not 


one of whom had given one single particle of offence, were 
murdered in the public streets in the early days of European inter- 
course, the murderer in every instance thinking he was doing 
both his gods and his country a service by cleaving a foreigner in 
the street. No European ever ventured out of doors without a 
revolver in his belt or unaccompanied by armed guards provided 
by the Japanese Government for his protection against their own 
countrymen. 

Not even the ever-present risk of murder discounted the 
pleasures of life in Japan in those days. It was a veritable fairy- 
land, both in the romance of its people and in its own marvellous 
natural beauties, a land in which it was a joy to live. It was still 
the land.of the Momoyama and early Tokugawa epochs. It had 
scarcely changed in one single item of its social life in three 
hundred years, and its people were still those who are so vividly 
depicted in the Exhibition tableaux of the Middle Ages. The 
romance of Japan has gone, and its acknowledged place among 
the foremost nations of the world has come, but it may be pardon- 
able for one who has witnessed every stage of its growth into a 
great military, naval, and commercial Power, sometimes to sigh 
for the days when it still recalled to the Briton of the nineteenth 
century all the picturesqueness of life in Merrie England in the 
good old days of Queen Bess or her father. 


JosEPH H. LONGFORD. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE 


Tr cannot be useless, and I hope it will not be thought imperti- 
nent, to ask one’s self at the beginning of this article : What sort 
of interest does the English public take in French politics and in 
a French election? 
For a long time it seems to me that the chief questions an 
English newspaper reader was inclined to ask concerning French 
` affairs were mostly centred on three points: Was there any 
= danger of the Republican Government being overthrown? Was 
the Church likely to regain in the country a political mfluence | 
and special privileges to which she had no right? Finally, what 
side would France take in the politics of the world? id 
The last point went without saying. Even the French, who 
„used to be so indifferent to what was going on outside their own 
frontiers, will now ask what consequences the presence ofa f 
Liberal or Conservative majority in Westminster may have on i 
European affairs. As to the other two, they were explained | 
naturally enough by the spirit of religious freedom habitual to the 
i modern Englishman, and by the keen interest in the political í 
X liberation of France which Burke himself used to feel so strongly: ii 
w the staunchest English Conservative cannot hear of a French f 
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inscription in the Public Debt, was nationalised in its t... 26 
as little ceremony as might have been used by the most desperate 
Socialists, and the Catholics were barely left on sufferance in their 


Í churches. 
The delation system in the army, hardly believed in at first, 
| soon increased the uncomfortable feeling to which M. Combes’ 
policy had given rise, and the state of affairs disclosed at the time 
4 of M. Delcassé’s dismissal, the confusion in which the presence 
i in office of General André and M. Pelletan had left the Army and 


i Navy, helped to spread a vague mistrust which is not yet dispelled. 
y The admiration for French statesmen, which had originated in 
the deep and universal sympathy felt in England for Gambetta, 
tf turned into a dread lest responsible men should place their own 
) interests and passions before the welfare of their country. 
Strange to say, the man who suffered most from these sus- 
- picions was the same Clemenceau who was proverbially supposed 
to be vendu aux Anglais, and I expressed my surprise at the time 
of his fall that the English Press should have viewed it with an 
indifference bordering on injustice. Whatever might be said of 
the man, his work as a Premier had been little short of a recon- 
struction of France; and a galvanising of patriotism felt every- 
where was undoubtedly due to him. 
However, thanks to the paucity of anti-clerical demonstrations 
under his Government, and thanks, above all, to the place resumed 
` by France in Europe after the success of the Moroccan campaign 
and the diplomatic arrangements which attended it, Englishmen 
gradually forgot that France had been the home of a stupid anti- 
Christian feeling, and that it had been brought to the verge of 
ruin by sectarians under the garb of statesmen. One now hears 
more seldom, when travelling in England, the question : are you 
to have religious peace at last? and one hears once more, a great 
deal too often, the over-generous and rather uncritical admiration 
that used to be lavished on our politicians. I was rather shocked 
to find in as excellent a paper as the Manchester Guardian an 
appreciation of the election—after the first ballot—couched in the 
Pompous empty language of no other than M. Dubief, the Vice 
resident of the Radical-Socialist group, and the incarnation ol 
their sonorous vacuity. It is also surprising that the Englishm: 
Who is so much on his guard at home against mere talent, 
. think so highly of M. Jaurés, and unduly extend to the le 
| © praise which he only deserves as an orator and tactician 
he whole, it seems to me that the English public in 
Considerably magnify the importance of the French dept 


_ Majority in the country, and—in a good many cast 
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¿of which the average deputy is totally incapable, y 
am going to show that the French point of view, in various Stages 
of consciousness, is rather different. 

One fact is obvious, viz. that the old interest. in a Gener) | 
Election is gone. The Frenchman is periodically capable of 
great enthusiasms, which generally last him long enough to 
pass from one tyranny to another across a revolution, but the 
mainsprings in his composition are a keen relish for ideas anq | 
a careful attention to his financial interests. The latter point 
is the chief motive of his private, and the former the chief motive ` 

r of his public life. Whenever any of what are called the great, 
modern ideals has been at issue—for instance, the republican con. 

- stitution, the secular supremacy, equality of rights, or, I should 
say, of duties or burdens, etc.—the General Election has given | 
rise to universal ebullition. France seems to be confirmed in her | 
attachment to democracy and in her dislike, not of Catholicism, | 
but of even the ghost of clerical intrusion. Let any politician 
contrive to persuade his electors that they are threatened by a 

._ King’s sceptre or a Bishop’s staff, he is sure of success. ‘The 
stratagem answered so long that a certain number of more obtuse 
candidates cannot give it up, and have’ tried it once more in two 
or three hundred constituencies ; but the electors have heard these 
timorous shepherds cry wolf too often, and they refuse to be 
frightened. There being, as I will point out’ later, no special 
reason for the rentier to be more alarmed than he constitution- 
ally is, the result was in 1910, even more than in 1906, a dis- 
tinctly sluggish election. The death of King Edward, on the eve 
of the second ballot, caused so much more commotion that the 
F igaro and other important papers had to admonish their readers, i 
in forcible language, to think of what was going on at home i 

a Perhaps more voters than usual went to the polls, but it is the 

oe effect of education, and not at all of excitement. This duty Us 
charged, they minded their Sunday recreation and the weathe! 
| much more than the results of the election. The Parisian atmo 

a] sphere on the Sth of May was just as unelectric as on the mugg! 

| day when President Fallières succeeded M. Loubet. The old 
feeling that something may turn up, which the memory of haa } 

_ imperial plébiscites had kept alive until Boulangism failed, is only i 

orat to-day among good country spinsters. A chamber is ony 

a chamber, as a president is only a.president. Let us look ini 

the causes of this indifference. a 
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their peril. But if these counterweights are as dead as ever, tneré 
are other influences which the Chamber cannot evade, and which 
have gradually. undermined its constitution. The chief of these 

is the dread of self-destruction. The French Parliament consists 
chiefly of bourgeois, whom the necessities of their position, above 
all the absolute necessity of not being outrun in popularity by the 
Labour Party, have compelled to adopt a programme of social 
reforms which they hate. Although still doing what they please, 
they very seldom do what they would choose, and they walk gin- 
gerly and ruefully behind Socialists who do not care. It takes 

a great deal of innocence to imagine that they passed the Old Age 
Pension Act, for instance, from purer motives than the wish of 
re-election. The consequent burdening of the Budget threatens 
immediately their own pockets. Again, with respect to the 
Income Tax Bill, they would go to work about it both more cheer- 
fully and less recklessly if they really wanted it to work, and did 
not: feel sure in their heart of hearts that they are making it 
unworkable. (I suppose the reader knows that they sent it up 
to the Senate with several blanks corresponding to the clauses 
they could not satisfactorily-adjust.) These little things do not 
escape even the electorate, and they detract from the awe the 
Chamber inspired when it was apt to decree confiscation or 
banishment. 

They have also been seen on various occasions in postures 
very unbecoming to absolute monarchs. I hate to have to 
recall their endorsing of M. Delcassé’s dismissal, but it is 
too characteristic to be omitted. Also during the postal strike 
‘they cut a strange figure before the country, which had not — 
imagined that they would be kept at bay by their own officials. 
For a few days the real sovereign of France—legislative, execu- 
tive, and all—was the General Labour Confederacy, and th 
Chamber was clean forgotten. Another ludicrous predicam 
was that in which they found themselves dpropos of Pro 
tional Representation. They felt that the country willed it, : 
Consequently voted it, but M. Briand unexpectedly stating 
he objected to it, they unvoted it the next day with considerab: 
alacrity. : ; e k 

If the reader will remember that the most strikin 
Passed during-the last Parliament were the raising of the 
‘Salary from nine to fifteen thousand franes and the esta 
of an old-age ‘pension forall who had the luck t 
at the Palais-Bourbon, he will realise that the C] 
e the-common voter and taxpayer as a glu 
NR you please that reigns a: 
ea The interest of the : 

ka Sferred. from it to-two othe 
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president and the Senate—but the Cabinet on one hand, and 
certain influential bodies (like the Chambers of Commerce or the 
General Labour Confederacy) on the other. All the talking 
having been done in thirty odd palmy years, deeds have now to be 
confronted, and a shifting of responsibilities ensues. French 
Governments now have to govern and not follow, and this makes, 
and will make, the political atmosphere healthier than it has been 
for many years; but a French Chamber that does not govern jg 
such a novelty that it rather looks like a nonentity, and that was 
the state of affairs at the moment of the election. 

All this will make it more easy to understand the com- 
parison I was making above of the present election with that of a 
President, and to realise the gulf existing between a French and 
an English election. The characteristic of an English election is _ 
its wonderful clarity, which makes it intelligible to even the least. 
informed foreigner: only two parties, and, as a rule, only one \ 
question of evident importance to divide them, approximates as {P 
nearly as possible to that ideal of a democratic constitution—viz. ! 

í 
| 
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= the referendum. The characteristic of a French election, on the 
contrary—since the constitution and secular pre-eminence are no 
longer at issue—is its hopeless confusion. Instead of being split | 
up into two parties, the French Chamber is a very unstable com- | 
bination of ‘groups,’ as they are called, formed mostly witha | 
view to the distribution of portfolios on changes of Government, 
and—apart from that circumstance—so constantly overlapping 3s |, 
to baffle even the efforts of Parliamentary statisticians. The | 
deputies belonging to those groups seldom appear before ther | 
constituents under the ticket they bear in the Chamber; they | 
invariably darken their shade, most Conservatives labelling | 
themselves as Republicans, Republicans insisting that they @ | 
Radicals, and the Radicals impudently robbing the Socialists ol 
their epithets as well as of their programmes. As to vital issues 
to guide the electors, there are none. Each candidate draws YP 
a list of promises interlarded with suitable professions or 
denunciations, and one would be greatly puzzled to select one 
of major importance from the rest. The political inexperien® 
or discouragement, or, above all, scepticism of the electoral? 
is so great that the minorities never put questions to, Or eza? 
promises from a candidate whose fate is in their hands. The 
only exceptions I know of were at two by-elections during the 
last Parliament, in which Liberal Catholics helped to retu | 
two Socialists, much to the disgust and indignation of D } 
Radicals. The consequence is that the electors judge * a 
vote exclusively from what they know of the mah as a privat? | 
individual, and, from the political standpoint, nothing can 
more misleading. I say nothing of possible corruption. if 
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This is enough to show to the English reader that the electoral 
customs in this country may recognise the power of the members 
of the majority, but make it impossible for the minority to improve 
their chances. Otherwise there would have been no lack of 
questions which the minority might have used as watchwords. 
M. Dérouléde, the well-known poet and patriot, had suggested 
placing before the country exclusively the question of the deputies’ 
salary. The economical questions—for instance, some important 
clauses in the Income Tax Bill—could have afforded another 
platform. It is extraordinary that the recent debates in the 
Chamber concerning the teaching of elementary schoolmasters 
should have been kept in the background at the election, or barely 
alluded to in the jumble of addresses poured in before the electors. 
The open teaching of atheism and anti-patriotism in village 
schools should certainly be considered of sufficient importance to 
merit the attention and challenge the verdict of the whole nation. 
But it is useless to speculate on might-have-beens, and it is only 
too certain that in the present system points likely to engross the 
attention of the voters merely strengthen their feeling that many 
things are, not right. Besides, questions like that of the dan- 
gerous doctrines at present rampant among school teachers are 
too obviously akin to the old religious debates to be easily dis- 
tinguishable from them, except by the most intelligent, and it 
will take many years before the mass of the country makes up its 
mind that: religion is different from clerical ambitions. As to 
financial disquietude, it may be chronic, but how could it be ~ery 
active when, as I have said, it is plain that the Radicals are only 
playing a comedy to amuse the Socialists, and when agriculture, 
commerce, and industries are passing through an unprecedented 
era of prosperity? It would take more imminent dangers than 
that of new taxes to rouse comfortable drowsy sceptics. Even the 
postal strike, with the financial losses it involved, elicited nothing 
like the protests one would undoubtedly haye heard in less fortu- 
hate countries. : 
In default of some capital point to give real interest to the 
election, one reform—about which there had been much talk and 
“ome agitation—might have lent it novelty : I mean P Toporligs 
presentation. Throughout the last Parliament a politi 
Sociation , uniting as different individuals as M. Jaurès 
Buisson, and M. Charles Benoist, worked strenuously to s 
m the country the notion of a fairer representation than tha 
p resent in existence. Under the system enforced—wit 0 
con ton—since 187 0, there is considerable inequality b 
oven tuencies, and the minorities have no represe 
te ; e reform in question would combine 4 Ted 
electoral map with mathematical a y- 
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relation of votes and representatives. The breaking up of the ol A 
constituencies would put an end to the well-known abuses ang 
corruption, and make it imperative to vote for or against a politica] 
doctrine, and no longer for or against an individual. All this 
would evidently mean considerable progress, and the success of | 
MM. Jaurès and Charles Benoist in the country had been g 
striking that, as I was saying above, it compelled the Chamber to | 
pass the Proportional Representation Bill by an unexpected Í 
majority. > i 
The action taken then by M. Briand demonstrates at the same 
time how insincere and consequently ineffective the Chamber has 
become, and how easy it is to-day for the Cabinet to enforce its 
pleasure, even against that of the country. The Premier, who 
a few weeks before the passing of the Bill had spoken at | 
Périgueux of the old constituencies as ‘stagnant pools’ over | 
which it was necessary to send purifying breezes, coolly said that 
the coalition of the Socialists with the members of the opposition ý 
seemed to him to bode evil, and that he could not endanger the 
Republic in such an experiment. The electoral reform should 
be made during the next Parliament, along with a great adminis- 
trative remodelling, and meanwhile things ought to rest where | 
they were. Whereupon the Chamber went back upon its decision, | 
and shortly after was prorogued. M. Briand had said in the same | 
sitting that he would see that complete liberty was left to the 
voters, and I doubt not but he was sincere. However, T had a0 
unpleasant surprise on the morning of the election. For quite 
ten years a Bill meant to secure the voter’s independence has beet 
going to and from the Senate ; and it had been discussed so actively 
during the three months preceding the election that I was unde |. 
the impression that, in spite of violent opposition, at least opt jy 
clause had been passed empowering the voter to come to the polls | 
with his bulletin in a sealed envelope. But, on entering t | 
school in the Boulevard Raspail, where I am told every four ee a 
that I hold the fate of my country in my hand, I found the usu | 
lane of electoral camelots fighting to make me accept their little 
squares of Raper No envelopes were to be seen anywhere, an ; 
when the President dropped my bulletin into the box, he mus 
have been blind if he could not read through its folds the name A fi 
ae Charles Benoist. . This very imperfect state of affairs pate 
little in Paris, but only think of a country village where the {rior 
of the official candidate sternly mount guard over the box- a, 
Is it very surprising if, under such auspicious conditio 
French elector thinks more of the sunshine than of the re 
is vote? He has his doubts about the sincerity 
( ut the 
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must vote, and he certainly discharges this duty more punctually 

than he used to. On which side will he drop his bulletin? Tn 

spite of the numberless conflicting shades in political appellations, 
I he is never much puzzled to make a tough division between the 
| candidates. There are the Reds or Socialists, the Whites or Con- 
servatives, and the Radicals who 1 


n never fail in election time to 
| claim their exclusive title to the name of Republicans. Setting 
} apart the mining or industrial districts, in which the labour vote is 
| predominant, and the few agricultural regions where Conservative 


tendencies linger, the majority in most co 
E sober, unadventurous people 
l looming to the left as of the 
they scent to the right; 


nstituencies consists of 
» as shy of the revolution they see 
, coup d'état or the clerical reaction 
these good people expect little from 
i politics, but they know that something is occasionally got from 
; Government. They therefore unenthusiastically vote for the 
i Radical recommended by the Préfet, and go home without giving 
iA 

| 


the matter much thought. 


The last election was typical, and its results had been foreseen 


with almost mathematical certainty by many experts. A change 
was bound to come in some manufacturing districts still held 
d by the Radicals, but honeycombed with Socialism. The change 
i did take place. The Socialists have gained twenty-three seats 


e lost by the old Radical majority, but elsewhere things remain 
ei =, exactly what they were. In spite of the’ Royalist agitation, 

i of the liquidations scandal, and of the rare chance which the 
ef Progress of atheism in the elementary schools had given the 
ne Bishops of entering the field, the opposition is as weak and 

y disunited as it was in the last Parliament.* However, there is in ? 
Ti the Radical majority a modification which ought to be noted—viz. 
On} ^ Comparatively frequent substitution of men. M. Dubief, the | 
Is f Vice-President of the group, for instance, has been ousted by one 
ei M. Simonet, of precisely similar shade. The electors seem to i 
s i ave reven 


ged themselves on some of their old favourites for t e 4 


al raising of the deputies’ salary or the failure of Proportional Rep 
Sentation. 
The figures are as follows : a 
Saa o o aaa 76 Progressists 
Independent Socialists a Nationalists =o 
yi adicals . 3 > . 261 Conservatives AE ao 
Republicans ; Rag 


i The Progressists, N ationalists, 
p °sition proper ; the majority in 
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two Socialist sections and the Radicals. As to the Republicans, 
they are an amorphous group, the sudden shiftings of which have 
caused many anxieties to Cabinets. On the, w hole, the Chamber 
just returned hardly differs at first sight from its pl edecessor. But 
whether it will adopt the same policy and be content with the same 
effaced attitude is the question. St he 
Tt is useless to prophesy, and it is hardly worth while to give 
` an account of the various opinions already set forth in the Press—_ 
especially by M. Jaurés and M. Paul Boncour—concerning the 
centre of gravity of the new majority. However, it seems impos. 
sible that we should be long left in the dark as to the power of 
the new Chamber and what may be called its stamina. One 
crucial question likely to enlighten us at once on the degree of . 
independence of the two hundred new members, and on which — 
M. Jauirés is determined to expend all his energy, is sure to be- 
brought forward shortly after the beginning of thé session. ` This 
is the question of Proportional Representation., - The Radical 
_._ majority in the old Chamber was against this ‘reform, and / 
M. Briand, from purely political motives, looks askgnce at it: If 
= the new Chamber tries to evade a debate on this.question, or if the 
= Premier succeeds in enforcing. his wish to have it put off, we ‘shall 
__ . know that nothing is changed, and that we must expect to see | 
“a chlorotic majority led by a strong Government. Tf, on the | 
contrary, Proportional Representation is passed, we shall have to | 
_ look on it as a new departure and the final abandonment of the 
systematic sham and pretence kept up during the past eight of tel 
_ years : for tho deputies will find themselves, for the first time, f 
independent of the local committees to which they used to owe | 
their clection, and able to face questions for themselvés. Mei 
immediate gainers would be the Socialists, and, as they hate PE 
. M. Briand, it is not impossible that the victory of Proportion | 
Representation may entail the downfall of the Cabinet, bub ti 
fall of a Cabinet compared with so considerable a change in Wwe 
parliamentary life of France would be‘a trivial accident. 
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c An THE ROYAL DECLARATION 

b; ; s ar E 

e _ THE hour has arrived when the nation has had to ask itself, 

jo What is to be done in the matter of the Royal Declaration ? 

te ph To that question, which, in view of recent events, has become 

al both pressing and practical, there ‘are obviously three plain 

ie answers. f = | 

he The first is—end it, the Protestant succession 18 transcen: | 
“f dently secure without it. The second is—mend it, retaining what 


is effective and removing what is offensive. The third 
simplest and least possible of any, is—leave it alone. 

It would be tiresome to reproduce here even a sum 
what has been said or written in behalf of one or other 


this country is composed of 
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they should seek to secure @ Protestant SU Tt is fon 
them to discover and devise what they would deem to be indis. 
pensable for that object, which is so specially their own, leaving 
it to the equity and goodwill of the nation, as the supreme arbiter, 
to judge whether their solution has paid due regard to the rights 
and feclings of others. I may, therefore, confine myself to 
tracing a mere outline of the situation as it appears to Catholics, 
and to touching at least briefly upon some of its bearings which 
seem to be of even higher and more general interest. 

There can be no doubt at all that the Royal Declaration is a 
subject upon which Catholics, both here and throughout the 
Empire, are wont to feel deeply and to speak strongly. There 
is nothing more vile than idolatry, and few things more con- 
temptible than superstition, and no body of self-respecting people 
can be expected to remain passive and not to resent an official 
proceeding by which they are publicly and periodically stigmatised 
as superstitious idolaters. For that very reason, it is to us a real 
satisfaction to note that at the present hour we are dealing with 
a public which has evinced in many ways a generous willingness 
= to appreciate our grievance, and a desire to do whatever can be 
safely done to redress it. There is thus perhaps little need that 
we, as Catholics, should assume the ungracious part of striving 
to force an open, or an opening, door, and certainly the righting 
of our wrong will be not the less welcome to us if it should come 
to us brought about, not so much by our own efforts and impor- 
tunity, as by the good-feeling and fairness of our fellow-country- 
men. 

The universality of this readiness to consider favourably the 
Catholic claim has been pleasingly shown by the variety of the 
quarters in which it has been expressed. Anglican Bishops and 
dignitaries—amongst them some whose Protestantism is without 
fear and without reproach—have in this matter joined hands with 
he President of the English Church Union. Several of the lead- 
Ing organs of the Nonconformist Press have not been wanting in 
_ words of sympathy and support. If some of the narrower and mole 
militant sections of Dissent have felt it incumbent to be hostile; K 
Oone cannot but think that, just in so far as they are so, they 2° 
encamped on the wrong side of their own political hedges. 
Catholic, who wished to be teasing, might well appeal to the? 
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paign against ‘ tests and disabilities.’ No doubt they would 
answer that it is the logic of self-preservation that renders them 
Jess than logical, and if that be so, then we can only trust that 
between the abolition of all test and disability as applied to the 
King, which we are not asking, and the immunity from 
public insult which, presumably, they would not deny us, 
there may be reached some half-way house in which men 
of good will can find a basis of conciliation. Be that as it 
may, it remains true that there exists throughout the country 
a practical consensus of public opinion in favour of providing a 
remedy, and the fact is one which Catholics are glad to recognise 
and appreciate. 

Tt would be passing strange if so large a body as the Protestant 
population of this country did not, like all other masses of 
humanity, contain its quota of men who are nervously conser- 
vative or,intransigenti. It is to be expected that such minds 
should prefer the security of an indispensable, albeit offensive, 
formula to the insecurity which they believe would ensue from 
its alteration or removal. It is not, of course, that they derive 
any particular pleasure from giving pain to their Catholic neigh- 
bours, but they think that in national, as in social, life there are 
grave and vital interests of the community at large which must 
be considered before the feelings of any individual section of it. 
They stand for a simple policy of ‘ hands off,’ and for the sup- 
pression of any attempt to tamper or to tinker with’ the Royal 
Declaration. They would maintain it while the ages run just 
as it is without ‘ changing a syllable of it,’ or, as one speaker in 
his devotion to the sacred formula picturesquely put it, ‘ without 
altering even a comma’ ! 

The plea of these men, like that of most extremists, is too 
earnest to be convincing. They are not likely to succeed in 
inducing a twentieth century public to believe that the British 
Constitution and the liberties of Englishmen are actually in 
jeopardy unless the King, on a given day of his reign, uses vituper- 
ative language in speaking of the religion of Catholics. The 
mentality which can accept such a panic-bred belief woul | be 
surely an instance of superstition more real than any 0 
the King is called upon to accuse the millions of his ¢ 


And here it is but fair to take account of an argumen 
has played a prominent part in the defence which t 
extenuation of their attitude. They point out that in 
of qualifying other people’s religio: , Catholics 
right to be ultra-sensitive—or ‘ thin-skinned ’ as they 


seeing that their own formulas in the denunciatior 
of Protestantism are far more vio : 


which are found in the Royal Declaration. They add that it does 

not lie in the mouth of those who at all times officially curse and 

anathematise all outside their own fold, to complain, if once or 

twice in a century a Protestant sovereign is found to use some 

unpleasantly plain terms in reprobation of their dogmas. i 

But evidently to put the case in this way is to miss the whole | 
| 
E 
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point, and to misconceive the whole meaning of the Catholic... 
gravamen. b= r: 
atholics do not make a political grievance out of the mere | 
fact that hard things are said about their religion. i Naturally, it 
is painful to them to hear the mysteries of their belief condemned 
* or reviled, but they know that such denials are in the ordinary | 
course of things, and that the faith, like its Author, is a sign that | 
is to be contradicted. Within recent times there lived—not a i 
“hundred miles from London—an estimable Protestant clergy- [ 
man, who for many years, Sunday by Sunday, found spiritual \ 
food for his flock in making absolutely clear the identification of k 
the Church of Rome with the Beast of the Apocalypse, and of the 
- Pope with Antichrist. He was at heart one of the kindest of 
* men, but his denunciations of our clergy—especially the Jesuits— 
“were such that if only a tithe of what he said were true, most of 
us ought to be in penal servitude and the rest detained during 
his Majesty’s pleasure. I have no doubt whatever that a very 
arge proportion of his utterances fell fairly under the anathemas 
which our Canons and Councils pronounce against the deniers 
| of our dogmas. ‘That to him was not of the slightest consequence, 
while to Catholics his Apocalyptic applications mattered not at 
all. At least, they would find no difficulty in possessing ‘their 
souls in patience, while he in all sincerity said what they felt 
s they had excellent reasons for knowing to be untrue. Tf—what 
-is most unlikely—the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lambeth 
, Congress, or the President of one of the Methodist Conferences, 
r the Moderator of the General Assembly, were to adopt the same 
one and indulge in a similar tirade, we should indeed be sur- 
rised, and we might be tempted to look about for words in which 
reply, but it would never occur to us to make such attacks the 
round of a political complaint. For, clearly, it is the business 
f Protestants to protest, just as it is ane business of the 
atholic Church to affirm, under anathema, the truths of her 
ith against which they protest. She hes done so from the 
lays of St. Paul, and in the sense of St. Paul, which is that of 
ffirmation under sanction of excommunication, and not of pe 
mal malediction, as some would ask us to Nees And, after | 
we are quite separate and independent bodies. Neither {hea 
\nglican Archbishop nor the Methodist President, nor the 
yyterian Moderator, nor even the Apotalyptical preachet, 
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pelongs to the Pope, nor does the Pope belong to them. It would 
be thus a simple matter of inter-church denunciation, and no one 
will carry a complaint to Parliament for such things, which 
have happened long before yesterday and may continue to happen 
long after to-morrow. 
“But with the King the case is totally different. He is not 
separate from us, nor we from him. In the liege-bond, the 
closeness of which we do not care to minimise, he is ours and we 
are his. He belongs to all of us, and we all of us belong to him. 
In the nation we are a family, of which he is the head. That 
deliberate affront, and a particularly brutal one at that, should 
be launched at us in the midst of the household of which we are 
a part, and from the lips of him to whom we look up with loyalty 
and affection—it is that that stings, and it is of that we feel that 
we have a right to complain. At the very moment when, at the 
outset of his reign, our prayers are offered for him, and our 
hands are held forth to him in homage and cordial congratula- 
tion, he is made to meet us by a rebuff and by an insult, which 
is all the more galling because directed against that which we, 
as Catholics, hold to be dearer than ourselves. 

I submit, therefore, that it is not a case of ‘ thin-skinnedness.’ 
It is simply a matter of not liking to be gratuitously insulted, 
and that publicly and officially, by a Sovereign to whom we have 
given no offence, and for whom Catholics are as ready to shed 
their blood as any, no matter who else, in his Empire. It is an 
outrage contrary to our honour and to our rights, and one which 
is not less, but more intolerable from the fact that every Catholic 
knows in his heart that the King himself, all the while, wishes 
to hurt the feelings of no one, and that it is only a barbarous 
survival by which the bigots of the seventeenth century are 
allowed to put their vile language into his mouth. Our 
grievance, naturally, is not against the Sovereign who makes the 
Declaration, but against the Legislature which would perpetuate 
his obligation to do so. = 

Nor can it be said that it is merely a matter of sentiment. 
Were we to put aside all the glow of loyalty or warmth of per- 
sonal feeling, and to look at the position in the wan light of 
philosophical state-economy, considering ourselves simply asa 
contingent of the constituent people and the King as the chief 
constituted authority, and our relations-to-him ın the cold our 
hard concept of contract, the violation of our rights in-such 2 
Declaration would be just as glaring and as unbearable as be ore. g 
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strong and keen in their instinct of self-respect. The Catholic 
population, by the law of its self-respect, 1s bound to demand the 
removal of this stigma, and not less truly the non-Catholic popy. 
lation, by all that they owe to their own self-respect, are bound 
to remove it. 
In fact, a consideration more important than anything which 
bears on what we ourselves feel, is the Royal Declaration in so far 
as it concerns the Sovereign himself. Catholics feel strongly that | 
they have the right to protest against it, not only for their own 
sake, but for the King’s sake as well. If it is bad for them, it 
is worse for him. If it humiliates them, in a much more real 
. sense it humiliates him. It stands to reason that it never can 
be a good thing for a King to begin his reign by insulting twelve 
millions of his subjects. An insult, in the measure of its brutality, 

_ soils the lips of him who utters it, and in doing so degrades the 
utterer much more than the one against whom it is uttered. We 
need not be Chinese to know that the one who ‘loses face ’ is he 
who uses coarse and vituperative speech, and not the one to l 

_ whom he has used it. It is abhorrent that the Sovereign of these 
-» realms should be placed in such a position, and forced to per- 
 petuate an indignity from which his own sense of decency must 
revolt. And all, apparently, because certain bigots of the Stuart 
days could find no better way of heckling the conscience of their 
monarch than the adoption of the clumsy test-methods with which 
the suspicious Scotch Calvinists had tried, with amusing failure, 
to pin down. to their shibboleths the soul.of.the slippery Lord 

Lennox.” Quite apart from the epithets levelled at the religion of 

ait his Catholic subjects, the terms of the Declaration are such asto i 
_ make them hard reading for the King. For as soon as Catholics | 
_ have been duly labelled as superstitious idolaters, the King himself 4 

yi has to drink his share of the cup of humiliation. He, the Foun- 
tain of Honour in these realms, has to stand before the great 
$ Council of the land and to give, what practically is and was ad- 

visedly intended to be, an assurance that he has actually meant 
what he has said—that he is not an unscrupulous-triekster—that 
{he is not lying or equivocating—and that in proclaiming himself 2 
Protestant he is not a rogue who is deceiving the nation, with i 

a dispensation from the Pope in his pocket to enable hm i 
_ todoso! on 

Not only the coarseness; but the puerility and futility of the i 
iole proceeding are self-evident. If the King were so pase 2 
| to affirm deliberately what he knew to be untrue when he PX 
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claimed himself a Protestant, how possibly could he be trusted 
when he declares that he has no dispensation? And, on the other 
hand, it is an elementary principle of Catholic teaching that all 
the Popes that ever existed cannot give a dispensation permitting 
any preach of the Divine Law, whether by lying or any otier 
sin against the Commandments. But if, for argument’s sake, 
the Pope could grant such an impious dispensation, then surely 
he could also grant a dispensation to deny the possession of the 
dispensation ! Whatever way one looks at it, the Royal Declar- 
ation seems to be a monument not only of bigotry and vulgarity, 
put of ludicrous stupidity as well. It has become a duty, not for 
the honour of Catholics alone, but still more for the honour of the 
Sovereign, and most of all for the honour of the nation, to see that 
it.shall_pass into the limbo of obsolete abnormities. 

Tt has been urged by some thatthe Declaration is singularly 
effective for its purpose, because the denunciation of the Mass is 
something which could not be made by a erypto-Catholic without 
apostasy, and that apostasy is the one sin which the Papacy could 
never condone or tolerate by dispensation. 

Our grievance against those who adopt this view is that they 
do not carry it sufficiently far. It is quite true that the abjuration 
of the Mass is apostasy, and that the Church cannot permit by 
dispensation either that or any other violation of the Faith or the 
Divine Law. But, as any Catholic theologian would tell them, 
for a Catholic to receive Communion in an Anglican, a Methodist, 
or a, Presbyterian Church is not only just as real an apostasy 
from Catholicism, and as absolutely beyond the dispensing power 
of the Church, but it is even more sO, since such a Communion 
outside the fold would be to the Papacy the very seal ante 
summation of apostasy. The captive Mary, Queen of scots, nal 
the feck BYOGEEY home to her ete, in her perplexity, she thought 
for a time that some such dispensation might be obtainable from 
the Pope for some of her Scottish visitors. "aH 

There is, therefore, nothing to be gained by the coarse and co! 
temptuous denunciation of the Mass that would not be secur 
by the fact of the King receiving Communion in any one of 
Protestant Churches. Provided that the exclusion from 
Throne of Catholics, and not that of advanced Anglicans, be 
frankly the objective in retaining the formula, then one canno® 
help wondering why such a provision should not furnish 
and easy, and quite satisfactory solution of the pro 
Royal Declaration. 


Putting aside all question of the mere wordin 
Declaration, and the fact of its offensiv 


view a consideration of 
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kind—namely, the underlying national need and purpose from 
which the Declaration is said to have arisen, and for which jt ig 
argued that it still requires to be maintained. 

Here we happily get out of the region of mere word-wrangling 
and offence-giving into a higher atmosphere, in which we have 
to take count of great principles and of their adjustment to the 
national life, and to weigh certain issues which seem, in the 
interests of peace in our days, to furnish food for thought and 

í reflection to all. 
A writer in the leading organ of the British Press has devoted 
several articles to the subject of the Royal Declaration, and I may 
be allowed to use his position, which, no doubt, is fairly typical of 
that of many, as an object-lesson illustrative of the problem with 
which we have to deal. He has said much in which Catholics 
_ will feel constrained to differ from him profoundly, but, on the 
other hand, he has approached his subject with a degree of 
thoughtfulness and desire to get at the root-reason of things 
which give him the right to a careful hearing. I venture to 
summarise at least one of his arguments. He pictures Catholicism 
» as a practically unlimited absolutism by which the Church, and 
_ therein the Papacy, is all in all and makes its demand to dominate 
_ the whole life of the nations in things both spiritual and political. 
As a system it is seen to reduce the episcopate and clergy to the 
status of Papal delegates, while kings and rulers become, in the 
measure of their docility, mere mandatories of the Vatican, bound 
to execute its dictates even in matters of temporal government. { 
T Such a condition of things would be plainly intolerable, and, as | 
: $ Gambetta once said, would be enough to ‘ make the guns go off 
by themselxes.’ For it would mean that men and nations would 
__. hold their natural liberties only on lease from the spirituality, and 
. that they would have their domestic temporal concerns regulated 
, by a supreme power outside their borders. It is clear, therefore: 
that there must be some resistance to such a system, if mankind 
is to preserve the dignity of its freedom and its self-respect 
But, it is argued, resistance to it, just in the degree in which 
it is resistance, is and must be ‘ Protestantism,’ or at least Pro- 
` testantism in its essential principle. Hence the State, as a matter 
of self-preservation , must function as a force or fulcrum of resis- E 
tance to such absolutism, and in doing so must duly be fixed 12 
can attitude which is essentially resistant and Protestant, and 
must, therefore, make especially sure that the Protestantism 
_ resisting-power of the Sovereign is publicly put beyond all dou 
or uestion. ; ; i 


Here we have what may be called the philosophy of the Ro; 
ration. Tt practically means that Christendom“ 4 
h two, and only two, alternatives—‘ Catholicis 
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spells submission and servitude, and ‘ Protestantism,’ which spells 
resistance and liberty. Generalisations like these are apt to lie 
on the surface of things, but to minds that look beneath it 
the problem is not quite so simple as that. A detin aa 
Protestant Bishop, who is much too kindly to wish the retention 
in the formula of what is harsh or insulting to Catholics, has 
recently expressed his sympathy with this way of summing up the 
situation in sweeping antithesis—‘ Authority and liberty,’ as he 
puts it—and has gone on to say that it is only when the Church of 
Rome drops her absolutist principles, ceases to deny liberty of 
conscience and the independence of the State, that she can fairly 
expect any substantial change in the gist of the Royal Declaration. 

There may well be many who hold these views, not out of 
any particular animus against the religion of Catholics, but out of 
genuine zeal for the patriotic interests which are felt to be at 
stake. When they describe to us the actual position as appre- 
ciated by non-Catholics, and the current of feeling and fact which 
led up to the enactment, and still makes for the maintenance of 
the Royal Declaration, they are speaking presumably of what they 
know. and even though their plea should be pro domo sua, it would 
claim our respectful attention. When they go farther than this 
and describe to us the things of our own household—Catholicism 
as ruled by the Papacy, which is our position and our system—we 
who are Catholics and see things from the inside may fairly ask 
them in return to take certain elements of evidence into con- 
sideration. And these are chiefly seven. 

(1) The view of the writer which has just been stated above 
rests mainly on a double assumption. First, that Catholicism is 
the system of unlimited absolutism which he has held up to his 
readers; and, secondly, if it be so, that any resistance to such 
absolutism is in principle identical with Protestantism. Here 

‘atholics find themselves fundamentally at issue with the writer 
and his conclusions, because by the whole force of the knowledge f 
of their religion within them they feel the fallacy which enters 
into both of these assumptions- Catholicism as it exists, and as | 
we who are Catholics are conscious 0 
things spiritual and temporal, and if i 

‘Protestantism ` but self 
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As ministerin 
fessedly recoil upon its origin. Tt cannot claim to unsay anyh 
that Christ has said or to undo anything that He has done ra 
sequently atl those things in the Catholic -Church ich are held 
to be of Divine institution—the Articles of 
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Law, the Orders of the Ministry, the Mass, the Sacraments, the 
Episcopal Constitution of the Church—are, indeed, within the 
supreme charge of the Papacy to safeguard them, to expound a 
regulate them, but are in themselves intangible in the sense that 
the authority of the Pope can never repeal or abolish Oor override 
or supersede them. His power is for edification and not for de- 
struction in all that lies within that wide area which he claims to be 
the work of his Master. These things cover a large section of the 
í spiritual domain, and they are perfectly well known to the ming 
and conscience of the faithful. There is thus even in spirituals 
a Divinely-sanctioned constitutional element, and by it Papal 
A authority is necessarily limited from above and from behind. 
This fact alone might well give pausè to any writer who may 
hasten to qualify the whole system of Catholicism as if it were 
an autocracy absolute and unlimited. 
(8) The. Papacy is also limited from within by the exalted 
~ nature of its mission. It deputises for a Christ whose ‘ Kingdom 
is not of this world.’ Its authority is by the very force of the fact W% . 
inside the spiritual order, and has for its scope the worship of God d 
-+ and the saving of souls. As a Roman Cardinal who might well 
= pass for one of the most ultramontane defenders of the Papacy 
has tersely expressed it : ‘ The object of the Church is the glory of 
God in the salvation of souls,’ and ‘ the authority of the Church 
does not go beyond what pertains to that object, and only in so far i 
as it pertains to it.’ (“Ecclesia non habet ius nisi ad ea quae 
pertinent ad suum finem, et quatinus ad illum pertinent.’)? Men, | 
even when they become Catholics, retain all their natural rights | 
_ to the government of the family, the possession of their pro- 
` perty, and to the mastership of the greater household of the 
: Commonwealth which we call the State. This triple dominion 
makes up the temporal order, and in it, and over it, in so faras f 
it is temporal, the Church or the Papacy has no direct jurisdic 
tion. A temporal act, like any other act, may be a sin, an 
whatever is sinful or censurable falls under the judgment of the 
__, Church only as such. There is thus a whole region of humai | 
_. thought and action—the political government of the world— =i 
which, saving only in its aspect of morality, lies outside the 
urview and ingerence of the Church authority. As long as the 
Holy See recognises and teaches this fundamental fact it woul 
urely be misleading to think of its control as unlimited 


bsolutism. 


_ (4) The witness of history stands undoubtedly for the 
ch’s clear distinction eae CEE 
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asserted the superiority of Popes and spiritual rulers above kings 
and earthly princes. There are in the history of the Church 
plentiful instances of impressive speech of that kind. Arch- 
bishop Peckham spoke strongly in the same sense to Edward the 
First, and Archbishop Stratford, in his famous speech in Palace 
Yard, read the same lesson to Edward the Third. Numberless 
writers have expressed the same thought in one form or another 
from the days of St. John Chrysostom, whose eloquent words on 
the same theme are too well known to need citation. But where 
the defenders of the Declaration disappoint us is that they do not 
prove, but merely assume, that such passages establish the fact 
of the Church’s domination in things temporal. What such 
quotations establish clearly is the teaching of the superiority of 
eminence or the super-excellence of the spiritual above the 
temporal order, æ consideration very often impressed upon 
obstreperous kings or barons to enforce their obedience or respect. 
But they do not necessarily mean the superiority of superordina- 
tion or imply that the Church, because it is generically higher 
than the State, has a right to dominate in the State’s own sphere 
or to dispose of matters of the regality, as any great Canonist of 
the Middle Ages would have promptly told us. On the contrary, 
students of the Bullarium and of collections of Papal letters will 
know that even throughout the Middle Ages the Popes, while 
claiming for themselves the right to give judgments in the domain 
of morality and justice, consistently assume that the ultimate 
control of things temporal lies in the hands of kings or peoples and 
not in their own. Naturally a king may sin in his ruling of 
temporal things, and a king qua sinner against justice or morality 
is no more than the meanest of his subjects exempt from the 
Church’s admonition or judgment or correction or censure. 
Even the Bull ‘ Unam Sanctam ’ need not mean more than that, 
as Doellinger has well explained. But that is not a superiority 
of absolutism or an arrogation of authority in both spheres, as the 
context of history sufficiently shows to all who study it. 

(5) ‘The Catholic Church from the beginning bas taught the 
doctrine of the Two Powers—the Church having charge of things 
spiritual and the State having charge of things temporal: 
has its own sphere, and in its own sphere as suc 
subordinate to the other. If the Church or the Papacy as p 
universal power claimed to be supreme 1M 


be a theocracy in the most mischievous and perverted sense oi ihe 


term. On the other hand, if the State claimed to be pee 
spirituals it would be Brastian, which to a Catholic is one ee 
most loathsome of adjectives. As this ace i Me hae 
giving to G aS >o and to Cæsar what is Cæsar $, $ E 
z 3 tot od what is God’s and | ings, neithi er power can 
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claim to intrude into the domain of the other. Such an intrusion | 


would be what Bracton, the thirteenth century English lawyer 
described as ‘ putting the sickle into another man’s harvest 
Now, if by hypothesis either power were to do so, it would be. 
far a duty of self-preservation for the other to defend itself and 
therein to resist, and such resistance, in so far as it is Self-pro. 
tective, would be reasonable, rightful, and Catholic. Such right 
of resistance is- necessarily embedded in the very root-idea of 
í natural justice and of the Catholic doctrine of the Two Powers, 
Consequently, in the hypothesis of any undue invasion of the tem. 
poral right by spiritual rulers, it would be both a reckless anq 
i fallacious generalisation to suppose that all such resistance to it 
must necessarily essentially be * Protestant.’ Catholics in being 
Catholics do not cease to be men, and in the matter of their 
temporal dominion they can never forfeit the right to self-pro. 
tection and self-preservation. Hence the Holy See, by the 
mouth of Leo the Thirteenth, teaches that the two Powers—the 
Church and the State—are ‘each supreme in its own order, and 
each has its own sphere, bounded by the limits fixed by its own 
nature and scope: ° If, then, it is the Papacy itself that thus | 
authoritatively teaches all Catholics that the Church and the State 
are two Powers each supreme (mazima) in its own order, and 
that the sphere to which each is confined has fixed limits which 
are marked out—not merely by one or the other, but by the very 
nature and purpose of each—it is difficult to see how it could be 
said that Catholicism does not recognise the independence of the 
State in its own domain, or that it is an unlimited absolutism that 
seeks to subordinate the State to itself even in things temporal. 
(6) There is much in the full-blown and far-reaching authority | 
exercised by the Popes over Christian rulers in the Middle Ages \ 
that ought not to be confused with the essential Papacy, as taught 
by Catholic dogma and loyally held in the conscience of Catholics: 
oh feudal times, and during the earlier and formative stage of t8 
į evolution of the nations of European Christendom, by general 
custom and consent or acquiescence of the Christian nations | 
: themselves, as well as by the common jurisprudence of the time, 
| the Holy See was invoked as an international arbiter, and, 1 
the name of international justice and right, it was also appealed Ei 
| to as a check upon abusive rule, and was asked to give declaty — 
~ tory and effective judgments on the unfaithfulness of kings — 
+; their coronation-contract and their subsequent forfeiture of tbe 
_ allegiance of their subjects. Such over-rulership, in so far @ 
st, 5 ewe neo civil inter duas potestates E 
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was temporal and political, was a creation of the circumstances 
of the time and was not derived from the essential prerogative 
which we believe to have been given by Christ to St. Peter. Tt 
was accessory and extrinsic, and superadded by the act or assent 
of nations themselves and for their benefit. Even in the sup- 
position that it had been assumed or arrogated by the ambition 
of the Popes, as hostile critics of the Papacy assert, the fact would 
not alter in any way, but rather confirm, its extra-Petrine and 
non-essential character. Ifa number of farmers in a parish should 
agree to refer for settlement some of their agricultural disputes 
as to boundaries, bargains, title, or tenure to their venerated parish ” 
priest as a common father, in whose wisdom and justice they had 
confidence, the authority so invested in him would be no essential 
part of his spiritual office, and it is shed when, in a more evolved 
stage of their economy, the farmers prefer to have such things 
settled in another way and cease to make use of his arbitration. 
1 In thus ceasing to have recourse to his temporal arbitratorship 
| they leave his spiritual powers just what they were before they 
asked it. The feudal or quasi-feudal or super-regulative powers 
of the medieval Popes of the Christian States, however pro- 
vidential in their way and in their time, have, in so far as they 
| are political, no essential place in Catholicism or in the concept 
ae of the Papacy. They represent an episode in the evolution of the 
nations. As such their exercise was believed to be beneficial by 
j those most concerned, and some of the greatest historians of 
> N modern times have shared their opinion. What would not be 


i beneficial would be their perpetuation to an age or to circum- 
i stances in which they are not needed or wanted. ‘They came by 
a | the concession of the Christian nations, and they lapse by the tacit 
K but practical reclamation of those who conceded them. Hence 
f } the argument that the Papacy has assumed a dominion in things 


temporal in the Middle Ages, and that the Papacy is always the — 
3 same and would therefore repeat the incursion to-day if precau- 
LE tions like the Royal Declaration were not devised to prevent it, | 
has no real meaning to Catholics. They believe that the essenti: 
Papacy—the Papacy as Christ made it and as the Holy 
teaches it, in all its spiritual plenitude, as it was from the be 
ning—will remain unchanged to the end. But evolutio 
Never reversed, and the accessory medieval over-rulers 
which the Papacy was clothed in other days, in so far as it wa 
Political or temporal, is something which is no more Mi 
return than the galleons or bows and arrows of the Middle 

(7) The English people are asked to preserve 
Declaration on the plea that they are face to fa 
3 ieme Catholicism and Protestantism, the one mea 
= Sm and the other liberty—or, as an Angli 
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the contrast, the one making for ‘ Authority ’ and the other for 


Authority and Liberty, the antithesis is not between Systems 
enforce it. But law, which is only another word for the uniform — 
palladium of liberty. If Catholicism represents authority, it iş 


seeing that both in their balance must co-exist in’ every ini 
system, and it would be a bad case for the system if they diq Not, 
not its existence but its misuse that ever can injure liberty, 


‘Liberty.’ Absolutism 1s, as we have seen, disavowed, and aş to 
Authority is that which stands behind law, to make it, declare it, 
and rightful action of authority, is the very safeguard ani 
Besides, this antithesis, with its pitting of Authority versus 


Liberty, and disparagement of authority in favour of liberty, 
really ought not, after all, to come to us from thinking Pro. 
testants, much less from Protestant prelates. All Revelation 
presupposes a revealing authority standing outside of ourselves - 
and our private judgment, and consequently one whose affirma- 
tions, if they are Divine, must limit our personal liberty of doubt 
or denial. It is just because the affirmation is made by an Autho- 
rity, and by a Divine Authority, that one feels that the limitation 
only enhances instead of trammelling our liberty. The Divine 
Word teaches us mysteries that we cannot understand, and we 
hold that believing the Word ‘ makes us free.’ Hence the exclu- 
sive antithesis of Authority and Liberty ought, I submit, to be 
left to the rationalists, to whom it logically belongs. The quarrel 
of good Protestants ought not to be with the existence of such 
things as Authority, or even Infallibility, but with their delega- 
tion to human agencies, and liberty, as the rationalist very well 
knows, has to be defended not merely against the Papacy and the 
Catholic Church, but pre-eminently against the fact of Revelation, | 
which in turn is the liberty of Almighty God to talk to His | 
rational creatures, and tell them secrets of His life and work t% | 
sublime that they should be able to see the reason why. F% 
instance, Christians, at least, may agree that if Christ, instead o | 
ascending into heaven, had remained here visibly and audibly 
upon earth to be our Teacher, His Kingdom would still have peen 
“not of this world,’ and men, we may suppose, would in all things 
have retained their natural right of temporal. dominion. n 4 
Christ would have been in our midst as an authoritative and ™ 
fallible Teacher. Our true civic and intellectual and religio" | 
freedom would have been none the less on that account. vic 
_ cannot believe that freedom in any form is something Y 
would necessarily require His absence. If that be so, it. 
- that the existence here below o ority and infallibility ! 
not be a menace to freedom as Christians understand it- 
events, we may be forgiven if we fe 
e that Christian ty, in - 
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which can only be secured or preserved by the exclusion of autho- 
rity, and least of all by such sorry and ignoble expedients as the 
Royal Declaration. 

These seven points have been stated here not at all as purport- 
ing to cover the manifold issues which arise out of the question of 
the Royal Declaration, but merely as representing, in a bald and 
erude way, the thoughts which have been suggested to the minds of 
some Catholics by the attitude and arguments of some of the De- 
claration’s ablest defenders. If the very object of that defence be 
to protect certain vital interests of the nation from dangers which 
are believed to menace them from the side of Catholicism, then 
it would surely seem that the defence will be all the more strong 
and statesmanlike, and its missiles will be shot home all the more 
straight to the mark, if it takes count of Catholicism not as seen 
through the spectacles of extern and hostile traditions, but of 
Catholicism as it really exists in the minds of Catholics—Catho- 
licism, above all, in its essential and permanent principle—for it 
is precisely by its principle that Catholicism grips the conscience 
of so many millions both under the flag and beyond it. If a fuller 
and clearer understanding upon all sides should, as it has done so 
often before, prove to be the path to a peaceable and workable 
solution, all who pray that the Empire may have peace in its: 
strength will have reason to rejoice, and the Royal Declaration, 
like so many of the other statutes of penal days, will become to 
Catholics a historical reminiscence of a dead past, of which they 
only think to contrast it with their present freedom and the genial 
and kindly fairness which they mect in these days at the hands 
of their fellow-countrymen. 


J. Moyes. m 
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E RECENT NAVAL POLICY AND PROGRES 


Aut great changes evoke opposition and prediction of ill results, 
History in every branch bears witness to this. We need not go 
back to the great Reform Act of 1832 to recall the struggles 
; attending extension of the franchise in later years and the intro- 
= duction of secret voting under the Ballot Act. 

I remember the meetings to protest against the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland. How a small but united band of 
military officers in the House of Commons resisted the abolition 
of purchase in the Army; though I believe their main opposition 
was in reference to the over regulation purchase money, and not 
to abolition simply? Did the Army as a whole favour the Card- 
well reforms? 

Measures dealing with the subjects mentioned have passed 
without causing disaster, and no sensible beings now desire to | 
revert to the former state. Then the time of the Navy arrived 
to come under the same process. Of course, since the passing of | 
the Great Reform Act of 1832 our Fleet has undergone chang® | 
of considerable importance, such as the substitution of gail for | 
steam, rifled for smooth-bore guns, ironclads for wooden ships; and Y 
above all a permanent force of seamen for a haphazard system 0 A 
recruiting ; yet in a great many respects its training, distributio® f 
` employment, and organisation up to within the last ten yea 
seemed to have more relation to the old wars than to age | 
= conflicts. ‘Take the training for a naval calling. Now, what has 
from all time differentiated the seaman from the landsman is that 
the former should be able to manage and conduct a craft on Ù 
water whether that craft be propelled by paddle, oar, 9% 
vhile the landsman has not the same skill, for knowlede 
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science. The time came when he saw other operations besides 

propelling being performed by this new power, and this special 

corps increasing m power afloat. While clinging to the shadow 
l the substance was passing away from him. A few officers had 
j- seen the part machinery was to play in the future, and made it a 
i study, but the mass of combatant officers remained indifferent. 
i Masts and sails had prior claims and continued to encumber all 
i fighting vessels, though a positive detriment in battleships. Only 
Í one course could save the situation : radically to change the 
il officer’s training and make steam first and sail second. As he 
! began to imbibe the old seamanship almost as a child, wherein 

lay the secret of his mastery of it, so he was now to be familiarised 
| with steam-manship—if I may so call it—from boyhood. Of course 
s this should have been done twenty if not forty years ago, but 
: even now the change is assailed by many who will not, or cannot, 

see the merits of the new system. Only a strong personality 
could initiate and carry through such a measure. 
3 Previous to and during the Russian War the great difficulty 


Í j with our Fleet was manning it, and this became accentuated as 
| pressing seamen fell before the force of public opinion; but no 
P adequate substitute was provided. Many now remember the 
t time taken to assemble the Baltic Fleet in 1854, and the curious 


medley which composed the crews of our ships. We had just 
previously adopted the engagement of Continuous Service Seamen 


d | and the training of boys for the Navy. The conditions of service 
lo were made such as to attract an excellent class of lads mainly 

d owing to the prospect of a pension after twenty-one years’ service. 
w The actual engagement was for ten years, when a man could take 

es his discharge or re-engage to complete time for pension. A large 

a i majority chose the latter. 3 

nd On a ship being put out of commission, instead of being dis- 

of a charged as formerly, the crew, after a period of leave, returned 
w to a receiving ship, or joined a gunnery establishment for instruc- | 
B tion, and then awaited their turn for further service. oy 
ref Now this system, excellent in nearly every respect, while | 
as | providing for ordinary requirements, did not afford a reserve of 
ab men for commissioning a considerable number of additi 

he | Vessels on an emergency. As no steps were taken to have a 

ils m time of war upon men who left the Navy before comp 

of their time for pension, they did not form a reserve. To p 


this we created the Royal Naval Reserve from sailors of the 
cantile Marine. For an annual retaining fee they engag 
undergo so many days’ drill in the year, during which 
*eceived pay—and to serve in the Navy when called upon 
Portion of this force was recruited from the coast fis ermen 

F Somewhat similar regulations. The strength of this 
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to enter the Coastguard, after serving eight years in the - 


ion Chennai and eGangotri 


uly 


which still exists, may be considered approximately at 25 009 é 

men and stokers. Though a fine body of men, the main dete 
of this system lay in the qualifying drills being carried out ashor 
and not afloat in a ship of war. Discipline—and discipline jg E 


important as drill—can only be acquired by contact. Drilling | 


in a battery for a few days at a time will not give it. At s, 


six months in a man-of-war is required, but as this is not feasible _ 


with merchant seamen, the regulations now prescribe thre, 
months in the Fleet as a necessary condition for a Naval Resery, 
man. Other defects alleged, that a large number of these men 
would be away when required, and that it would cripple the Me. 
cantile Marine to take so many of their best men, are not substan. 
tiated, for we know a considerable percentage is always at home, 
and many more are on their way, while most shipowners state 
they would find no difficulty in filling their places. 

But, after all, the only way to obtain an efficient reserve for 
any institution is to derive it from those who have served within 
its ranks. This applies to a Navy as well as to an Army. 


RISE 


At the outbreak of the Russian War of 1854 we had a long 


service Army and no reserve for such operations. When the term 
of military service was reduced, we proceeded to form an Army 
Reserve, which has proved of great value in later campaigns, andis 
now of considerable strength. A few years ago the Navy followed 


suit. A reserve is being formed from men who leave after ther | 


first period of service and from others who are allowed to go after 


a still shorter term, provided they enter what is called the Fleet | 
Reserve and engage to rejoin when required. The strength o 


this body will soon attain to that of the Royal Naval Reserve, with 


the advantage that all its members have served some years 1 
the Navy. I can see risk in this measure only if the propottio® | 


of long-service men in the Fleet becomes unduly diminished, 


of this, so far, there seems no indication. Even the shortest ter 


of service permitted is longer than that of most seamen in Consi | 


nental Navies. 


A few words about the Coastguard, concerning which much ra | 
apprehension exists. In 1856 the Navy took over the duty S | 
preventing smuggling on the coasts of the United Kingdom, ae 
viding officers and men for the purpose. The former consiste r 


commanders and lieutenants from the active list of 2 cort 
seniority, whom the change of life attracted, or who saw J 
chance of further advancement afloat. petite 
To furnish the men, seamen of good character were ies 
ey did not join or form a reserve, as they still belonge 
line, serving on shore instead of ina ship. The 
part of the active personnel, : 
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able if required. To the married seaman the prospect of con- 
tinuous employment at home, and living in a cottage provided 
for him wherever stationed, was very attractive, No difficulty 
is experienced in getting men for this service. Their principal 
duty is to patrol the coast to prevent smuggling on behalf of the 
Inland Revenue Department. For the Board of Trade they also 
keep and work an apparatus for saving people from wrecks when 
such happen in their district. It will be observed that neither 
of these duties tends to keep up their naval efficiency in its prin- 
cipal aspect, handling of weapons, for which we create and main- 
tain a State Navy. The Fleet would prefer to see these men 
serving afloat, as that would give an additional number for man- 
ning. No doubt, in accepting this Revenue duty at a time when 
we had difficulty in getting men for the Navy, the Admiralty con- 
sidered it would operate as an inducement to join, and did not 
realise the ultimate cost to Navy Estimates. It involved the 
acquisition of land and the provision of buildings all round the 
coast, the first charge and maintenance thereof being a heavy 
item. If the State is landlord, demands for improvements and 
repairs are continuous. Not long ago I went carefully into the 
charge to the Navy of maintaining this force, and it worked out 
at an annual cost of 80l. per man, as against 15l. for the Royal 
Naval Reserve and the Fleet Reserve man. Until recently we 
maintained about 4000 Coastguard men. In view of the heavy 
cost for so small a force, the Admiralty urged that this should 
not fall entirely upon the Navy. It is true we have instituted 
a system of coast signalling during Naval manœuvres for the 
detection of hostile vessels, which duty devolved upon the Coast- 
guard, and for which they are eminently suited. This service 
has much developed of late, including wireless telegraphy, but it 
does not require 4000 men, so that the Admiralty have made 
reductions in the force, and been subjected to considerable criti- 
cism accordingly. It has, however, relieved Navy Estimates 
of a considerable sum, which is available for more ships or men. — 
If we had any difficulty in obtaining men for the Navy and this y 
shore work had an important influence in meeting it, the Navy 2 
might accept the charge, but as for every boy we want about six 
good lads usually offer themselves, this necessity does not exist 
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Negotiations have proceeded for a considerable time between the 
Departments concerned, and, no doubt, a satisfactory conclusion 
will be reached. 

As sentiment enters largely into the consideration of this que, 
tion, so it does also as regards the Marines. This splendid body 
of men originated in the manning difficulty. When no perma. 
nent force of seamen existed, considerable delay took place jp 
getting crews for ships on an emergency, SO Marine regiments _ 
were formed and kept permanently embodied, so that detach. 
ments could be marched on board immediately a ship was cop. ` 
missioned. Another advantage was the presence of a disciplined 
body of men on board, for the seamen, a rough lot then, wer | 
difficult to keep in order, and the Marines could be relied upon | 
to suppress insubordination. They worked on deck—but not | 
aloft—and always assisted at the guns. Armed and acting as 
infantry, they formed a landing party whenever required. The | 
officers received a military training, so, on embarkation, could 
not share in the ordinary ship duties and take the place of lieu- 
tenants, if sickness or an action depleted the Naval officers on | 
board. The manning question set at rest by the creation ofa | 
permanent force of disciplined seamen, the chief reasons for | 
maintaining Marines no longer exist. The difficulty of finding | 
duties for the officers when afloat, and high posts later on when | 
they became colonels and major-generals, has led to the question 
of their abolition being raised. As regards the privates, how- i 
ever, naval development has removed many of their disabilities | 
afloat by, for instance, the substitution of steam for sails. Re © 
cruited at a later age than boy sailors, the Marine's early trait: | 
ing costs less. The Admiralty scheme for meeting the offcer i 
question is to consider the Marine Corps a special branch of the 
Navy, and induce officers to take it up after being trained 1 
Fleet work, as they now take up gunnery, torpedo, and navigh 
tion. This must lead to great changes in the constitution of the 
corps, and I doubt their proving satisfactory. It would seem to 
me better either to retain the corps as formerly constituted 7 
gradually to abolish it altogether, replacing with seamen. Ins 
latter event a body of seamen riflemen could be created for small | 
arm duties and to constitute a landing party. Only those showin? 
aptitude with the rifle and good shots would be selected. T 
officers to be trained as now proposed. gi 

or 


Se OS 


if legitimate doubts are expressed as to the Admiralty pol 
respecting the Marines and Coastguard, their action in ¢ osing i 
reducing several small establishments abroad seems quite soul! T 
Most of these have arisen as the outcome of old wars and diffe ax 
strategical conditions. i 
The object of a naval base, large or small, is to enable 2 f 
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e to be maintained and to operate in its adjacent seas. Lord St. 
Q ( Vincent, writing to Earl Spencer in January 1799, says: ‘The 
only use of Gibraltar is to furnish the Navy of Great Britain with 
j supplies, and thereby enable it to maintain the Empire of the 
y adjacent seas.’ 
The operations usually comprised attack or defence of terri- 
i) tory and commerce in face of an opposing fleet. Take the North 
N Atlantic Ocean and West Indian waters. The continued pre- 
}- sence there in past times of large squadrons led to refitting bases 
1: being formed at Jamaica, Bermuda, and Halifax. We continued 
d to keep a squadron on this station, which at the time of the 
e American Civil War again assumed importance, but for the last 
n twenty years the number of ships out there has been insufficient 
t to keep all these places actively employed. The same applies 
iS to Trincomalee, once a port of great importance from the support 
e it afforded a squadron operating in the Bay of Bengal. Bases 
he are acquired to suit the occasion. As we opened up trade with 
l- Ny China and commerce flowed in that direction, a permanent 
mo: squadron on that station became necessary, and we created a naval 


base at Hong Kong ; for merchants had not then formed one for 


af 

or i themselves which war ships could use. Now there exist at 
g Hong Kong docks and shipping yards belonging to private firms 
n which are available for State vessels also, and should obviate any 
m k great expansion of the naval establishment. Though an extreme 
7 i case, suppose at some future time Arctic or Antarctic discovery 
e led to some great impetus of trade in either direction, rendering 


it desirable to maintain warships in the locality, we should pro- 
bably create a small refitting and supply base in some convenient 
port. As commerce increased, private enterprise would do the 
same to mutual benefit, but whereas the trade ships would be 
practically employed all the year round, work at the naval base 
would be intermittent as ships came in occasionally for supplies 
or repairs. The staff, however, is maintained on full pay day by 
day ; hence, when such establishments are numerous, they become 
a costly item in Navy Estimates. There is, moreover, 4 con- 
tinual demand for more staff, new buildings, and other improve- 
ments; while, on the other hand, any proposals for reductions 
from headquarters evoke local opposition. Drastic “measures 
Were needed to arrest this drain upon naval funds, to suppress — 
establishments not absolutely essential, and to reduce others 10 
accordance with modern conditions. 
_ What a difference steam has made in naval strategy affect- 
Ing the time taken to proceed from places one thousand, or eae 
two thousand, miles apart! It is not only the speed, but also: : 
Certainty of direction, which has so materially modified t pro- 
ems facing naval administration one hundred years ago. 
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to the sailing ships, but now only as many days with fast steam, 

ships. No one asserts that naval bases do not confer advanta a 
upon a fleet, but they should be ] udiciously distributed ang not 
numerous, for if one does not exist in the neighbourhood of Some f 
contemplated operation, the commander of a squadron will create _ 
a temporary base and convey his stores there m a vessel taker 
up for the occasion. Of course, stores deteriorate more rapidly | 
in some places than others, which is another reason against main. i 
taining large stocks in certain parts of the world. i 
The conditions which have led to concentration of naval basg 

: similarly affect the distribution of squadrons and individual ships, 
From a central position a force can be despatched to any required i 
point, diverted to some other, or recalled, without being subject ty | 
delays which, previous to steam and telegraphy, often rendered ' 
communication with a place so comparatively close as Gibraltara | 
matter of weeks. For the same reason, as a blow can be struck 
with greater rapidity than before it is desirable to avoid undue W 
dispersal of force. In maintaining a large number of compara: i 
tively weak ships on distant stations we had, it is true, excellent | 
training establishments, but also the liability to embarrassment! | 
war broke out, for most of the ships had little fighting value anda | 
considerable amount of personnel was locked up in them which we | 
should then want to employ in better craft. Certainly few of the 
vessels could assist in protecting ocean commerce, having insult 
cient speed to overtake the armed merchant steamers, while they ` 
could neither fight nor escape from an armoured cruiser detached 
on such a mission. If a slow cruiser is of little value to protec 
trade this equally applies to auxiliaries, for it is not to be suppose! 
that an enemy would employ inferior vessels. Those, therefore: i 
who demand extensive subsidies in this direction have not notet y 
the great changes in the relative speed of warships and tral k 
steamers. When liners traversed the ocean at eighteen knots gi 
hour the majority of our cruisers could seldom exceed fifteen 10° aa 
and that only for a limited period, their dimensions precluding : | 
large supply of coal. Steam speed in cruisers first received rp i 

recognition in the vessels designed by Sir William White, under!) 
Naval Defence Act of 1888, when this attribute advanced to twee 1 i 
knots, but under the same limitations. Merchant vessels Þat f 
progressed to a similar rate, and maintained it owing tO ge 
length and weight. Now we see war vessels equalling and va 
eclipsing the trade ships in this respect. What now restraints t | 
trader in the race is the question of expense, for at a high 
each additional knot means an increasing ratio of cost in con 
tion and running, until a limit is reached when profit disapp 
= It is marvellous and hard to realise that even a craft 
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entirely for speed like the Swift should attain a speed of thirty-five 
knots (the Admiralty asked for thirty-six), equal to forty land miles 
an hour. ‘Tomy mind, even more wonderful that a vessel like the 
Indomitable, burdened with some thousands of tons weight of 
armour and armament, should cross the Atlantic at a speed of over 
twenty knots an hour. As in the old days of sail the nimble 
privateer or frigate could usually overhaul the trading vessel, while 
the same quality enabled it to evade any ship of the line, so at 
last we are reverting to this condition with modern cruisers. 

How to protect sea commerce under modern conditions has no 
doubt engaged the serious attention of the Admiralty, and I am not 
prepared to discuss it here. One thing, however, seems clear : that 
concentration rather than dispersal will produce the best result. 
An idea—often expressed—seems to prevail that foreign merchant 
steamers carry at all times an armament which at any moment 
enables them to be transformed from harmless traders into armed 
auxiliaries and commerce attackers. The guns and mountings, if 
not in place, are—it is said—in peace time stowed away in the 
hold, from whence in mid-ocean they can be got up like ordinary 
cargo and placed in position. As the modern 6-inch gun weighs 
seven tons, special lifting arrangements are necessary, but that is 
a detail! So is the fact that such weights so distributed below 
increase any rolling that the weather initiates. I remember the 
foregoing was freely said of the Messageries Maritimes steamers, 
when the relations between France and England had not reached 
their present excellent condition. 

Based on hearsay, for no one ever came forward who had 
actually seen these articles on board, it probably originated in a 
common procedure of strengthening certain portions of the hull 
with a view to take guns and mountings if at any time it is desired 
to utilise a merchant steamer for war. 

We now hear the same stated about German steamers, and the 
Admiralty is asked to station cruisers all over the world to counter- H 
act this proceeding ; to pounce suddenly upon the liner while she is | 
undergoing transformation, or pursue her when itis accomplished. | 
This does not appear practical. ve 

Though the preceding are, perhaps, the most important pol 
dealt with by Boards of Admiralty presided over successive’) 
Lords Selborne, Cawdor, Tweedmouth, and Mr. McKenna, pub 
attention is more attracted by any special advance or chan, 
Warship construction. The Dreadnought design no doubt p 
Sented novel features to the popular mind ; but if the evolutic 
the battleship since steam and iron superseded sails an 
examined, we observe not only how inevitable had beci 
Creation, but also how the ideas she embodies ha 
Various times in abstract or concrete form. 
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As representing the principle of concentration, especially ; 
gun power, she fulfils the ideals of Captain Cowper Coles, al 
years ago. His proposed ship had nine turrets, each containing, 
pair of guns. Concentration formed the leading feature of th 
original Devastation with four heavy guns 1n two turrets, 

After the Inflexible of 1880 we departed from it for reasons ina 
necessary to relate here, and added a number of light guns to the | 
four heavy pieces. The pendulum remained stationary for a time 
then began to swing back towards concentration. In the King | 
Edward VII. the first actual sign is observed. A bigger gun iş | 
added to the light armament. We observe a further and very sig- | 
gi nificant movement in the Lord Nelson design, the light guns have 
disappeared and a smaller number of heavier pieces take their place | 
for supplementing the four turret 12-inch guns. The 9.2-inch | 
guns are of considerable weight and power. Several German 
battleships of comparatively recent date have for principal arma- 
ment 9.4-inch guns. Hence the Lord N elson only carried ten- ¢ 
-five on each side. The pendulum is near the end of its swing, and j 
the Dreadnought comes into being with concentration again the 
prominent feature. Similar progression marked the increase al 
dimensions from the 15 ,000-ton Formidable to the 16 ,500-ton Lori 
Nelson, and thence to the 17,900-ton Dreadnought. Believing this 
design to be right in principle, and its adoption only a matter ot 
time, can we blame our naval administration for commencing the | 
construction of this new type? Why, if we say the change was 
inevitable, should the initiative be left to others, with all the 
advantages which getting a start would give the nation first to 
build on these principles, for we no longer have a monopoly 4! 
rapid construction ? 

If another country had produced a Dreadnought while We i 
steadily built Lord Nelsons, what an outcry would have proceede i 
from those critics who always find foreign ships, guns, and orgeat | 
sation superior to our own! Then it is said we boasted too m0% | 
what the new type could do. This cannot apply to officials, sib 
were mainly concerned to keep the design secret as long a8 poss! ae 
Even this is made a grievance in some quarters, because formai 
a different procedure prevailed ; but to let a possible enemy | F 
the weapons to be employed against him is surely not e i 
What would be the procedure of France or Germany if el 
country came across a vastly superior rifle or more efficient i 
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19-inch guns against four 12-inch and five 9.2-inch guns. It 
becomes a question, then, whether the five smaller guns would 
effect more or less damage than four of the larger calibre. Can 
two opinions exist as to the answer? Where next is the superiority 
in other attributes of the smaller vessel? Certainly not in speed 
for that is inferior. If in protection that will not suffice to w 
the action. It appears to me that for the additional fourteen 
hundred tons and 150,0007. cost we have derived substantial gain. 

The fact of other nations, after due consideration, building 
Dreadnoughts and not Lord Nelsons may presumably count for 
something in the argument. 

Advocates of a dual armament say, however : 

We agree as to the necessity of carrying several heavy guns, but wish to 
associate with them a battery of ordnance lighter than the 9.2 inch calibre, 
so as to have a considerable number ; at comparatively short ranges the hail 
of small shell will completely disorganise the craft not having this form of 


attack. 

First note the difficulty of this combination. When the arma- 
ment comprised only a pair of heavy guns at each end, ample 
space remained between them for the auxiliary battery. Fill it 
up with additional turrets and you are compelled to put the light 
guns—be they 6-inch or 8-inch—above or below the principal 
armament. Rejecting the former position as impracticable, the 
secondary battery is placed underneath, as in the first German 
Dreadnoughts. These guns are, therefore, too near the water- 
line for effective use in moderately bad weather. Experience 
teaches the value of a good command of fire at sea. If, more- 
over, the big gun asserts its predominance at long ranges, will 
not this be equally apparent at the shorter distances? 

Putting penetration of armour aside, take the effect of shells 
weighing 850 pounds, as compared with one hundred or two hun- 
dred pounders. It appears to me that to give light guns any 
adequate value they must be in such numbers as to present in- 
superable difficulties to their installation. Facility of fire control 
is also reduced by a departure from the single-calibre principle. i 

Adverse criticism is directed against the Admiralty as regards} 
its cruiser construction policy and the falling off in provision © 
new vessels for commerce protection since 1905. We had, how- 
ever, built a considerable number of armoured cruisers p 
viously, and laid down several, others, 80 that we now have a D 
forty of that class under ten years old. The latest type 
adopted, represented by the Bristol or City class, 18 § 
about 5000 tons, with a few light guns and no exte 
Speed twenty-five knots. Fi 

It seems doubtful if the required qualities ap be 
such small dimensions, Length and weight are essen 
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speed against wind and sea while a large supply of fuel for 
ages at high speed is not possible on a small displacement, 
an increase in size to 9000 or 10,000 tons, and a speed of thirt 
knots, we should get a vessel capable of overtaking any merchant 
steamer equipped for commerce destruction, and effecting hey sub. 
mission ; our armoured cruisers must account for the more Power. 
ful craft of an enemy employed on this work. 

The dividing line between the big armoured cruiser and ą 
battleship is fast vanishing. It is immaterial what a craft is 
called. The main point is what she can do, and if capable of 

=. performing efficiently more than one function, so much the better. 
A group of specially fast battleships may at any moment be essen- 
- tial to success. 
Few branches of science can show a greater record of advance 
during the last ten years than warship construction and equip- 
ment. It has the disadvantage that all classes pass more rapidly 
into a position of inferiority compared with new designs. Asa 
vessel commences to approach this position almost directly after 
. she is completed, the question arises when expenditure on repairs 
should cease and the money be put into.a new ship. Under 
repairs we may include modifications such as changes in arma- 
ment or new machinery ; but experience is not favourable to this 
procedure applied to a comparatively old design. After a vessel 
is repaired, expenditure on her still goes on, whether she is put 
f to or kept ready for immediate use. 
This brings me to the question of scrapping and its appli- 
cation to a number of war vessels a few years ago. At that 
_. time our harbours were encumbered with a fleet of obsolete, 
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ave since been utilised again for auxiliary purposes ; but the ™ 
or, locating them at other anchorages, ue 
ductive expenditure, and liberated . 


vailable for newer vess 
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applied this process prematurely as regards several cruisers. It 
js possible that a few could have performed their functions a 
year or two longer, but it is better to scrap too soon than too late. 

At one time we spent millions in tinkering up old vessels and 
starved new construction until we had almost fallen below a one- 
Power standard, and our ships in an important respect—speed— 
could only perform their duties with difficulty. It is due to those 
who undertake their country’s defence that, when the necessity for 
use arises, their weapons should not be such as to bring humiliation 
upon themselves and their countrymen. The Navy, at any rate, 
can appreciate the efforts of its chiefs to give them only of the 
best. The result we see to-day is a Fleet in which hardly a lame 
duck is found. 

We hear much also of stores being depleted and not replaced ; 
even our stock of ammunition becomes suspect if a reduction is 
observed in the Ordnance Vote of the Navy Estimates. 

Now it is neither desirable nor economical to keep a vast 
quantity of stores of an ordinary commercial character, which in 
such a country as ours are procurable at short notice to any extent, 
They deteriorate or become obsolete, necessitating large annual 
sales for a nominal cash return. A representative of a large private 
shipbuilding frm, who went round our naval establishments as one 
of a committee to look into the matter, was much struck with the 
enormous stocks we maintained of ordinary articles, with the result 
that a gradual reduction took place without replacement. When 
vessels are struck off the effective list, their stores, in whole or in 
part, go into the general stock, relieving to some extent expendi- 
ture on new goods. This applies equally to ammunition, of which 
a very large quantity is used annually for practice by the Fleet. 
Fluctuations in the Ordnance Vote are no criterion of the state of 
stocks, for, the larger portion of it being spent on ammunition, the 
laying aside of ships at any time releases projectiles and explosives, 
which then become available for practice, reducing the amount to 
be expended on new ammunition for this purpose. Bor ships an 
the first line a large stock is maintained intact at all times, the} 
articles being such that they are not obtainable at short notice. | 
is not likely that naval officers at Headquarters would acqui 

any undue depletion of this important store- 

Nor can we imagine them carrying out the o 

routine of a Navy, responsible to the country 

war broke out, and not ascertainin, 

utilise that Navy to the best advantage- 

no organisation for war at the Admiralty, and 3 

hess, which, if correct, is tantamount to saying th 

Lord is neglecting his duty ; for each has a share 1 
tion. There seems to be an idea m some q 
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have a department called a General Staff, with a Chief of Stat: 
name and in fact at its head, you are utterly lost when oye ye 
by war. Presumably, therefore, if we changed the naa A 5 
Intelligence Department to that of General Staff, and added th 
of Staff to the title of First Sea Lord the blot is removed ts 
since its formation in 1887 the preparation for war and pla Por 
campaign against all possible enemies have continually eiga f 
attention. In these matters perfection and finality a E 
reached. Conditions change almost daily, and plans mod ie 
modified to meet them. New problems arise and their gol a 
demands continuous study. In our Navy War College they A 
brought before the minds of future Commanders-in-Chief oe 
ut ascertain the possibilities, as well as the limitations, of tae 
warfare. Our home squadrons by frequent exercises and 
ceuvres not only afford valuable lessons in strategy and aat 
those in command, but also test men and material in the e 
advantageous manner for engaging in hostilities. Actual e 
rience at is rani : i 
a 3 ie is the best tr aiming for staff duties, and the work of the 
S el affords opportunities for acquiring it unequalled else 
where. Are we t jeve | ; 
ne en X - to believe full advantage is not being taken of all 
Grant : varesi : 
ae ome pee T naval equipment and organi- 
; s aris 7 intai 
e eth and sa ave we maintained the Fleet at 
ie kann o , re we making sufficient provision for 
ie give answer it is necessary to have clearly defined 
naval force our own should be abl 
R ; be able to meet successfully, and, 
general agreement, this has hitherto b inati 
Gi aa or Dee itherto been fixed at a combination 
important issues ernie d ae BOY, and in view of th? 
= of command of the os a pire  hycretention) iam 
re ee ee ee ee Tendara seems not only IAD 
Ree or tent r capability. It was not questioned fifteen 
i y years ago, when it ha f 
C mariti : ppened that the two next strong’ 
; maritime States were those with wh i 
difference. Yet thirty year whom we had most points 0 
against the other. Is it s previously we were allied with o% 
~ policy unaff - -S It not wiser, therefore, to have a fixe 
à y a ected by internation l . g . ts 
might change at short notice? $ a phils a ee 
ee ice? Some will urge the cost of mode” 
s as a reason for abandoni a j 
‘it in a modified form so Sra ne estan o a 
say, can we compete with ti Co Mateo Te a EO m 5 
ith the greater populations to the east” | 
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eos e E within their borders, but have no 8U 
chee ne T sources of strength external to these jslan 
a lew years, if turned to good account double # 
‘present power of the United Kingdom : pp 
All those oversea dominions advancing with leaps and 
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to greatness, who have given proofs of their patriotism and solici- 
tude for the Mother Country in times of danger, are alike inte- 
rested with ourselves in keeping open their sea communications 
and this can be achieved only by dominant naval power. And 
what resources for this they possess! ‘Take the seafaring com- 
munity of the Dominion of Canada and the fishermen of New- 
foundland. Where can Europe, apart from the United Kingdom, 
show such a recruiting ground for seamen? I know well the 
harbours of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Esquimalt, Vancouver 
Island. ‘They have all the conditions desirable in naval bases and 
for naval establishments. In Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand the seafaring population, though not large, is growing, 
and these countries possess magnificent harbours where training 
can proceed throughout the year. What is required now is to 
organise all these resources on some common system which, 
while making due allowance for local sentiment and considera- 
tions, will allow all to work together for common defence. We 
want, in fact, an Imperial Fleet, in which all portions of the 
Empire are interested and have a share. Steam and the tele- 
graph have annihilated distance, removing difficulties which 
existed thirty years ago. Instead, therefore, of talking about 
contributions, let us invite co-partnership and assemble a Council 
to discuss details. With a completed scheme put speedily into 
operation, we need no longer fear our capacity to maintain a 
two-Power standard, but could go beyond that if considered 
desirable by all concerned. 

Lastly, how do we stand at the present moment? And here I 
come to what, in my opinion, is the one serious defect in the 
Naval policy of the last five years—the falling off in our warship 
construction during the fiscal year 1908-9. Lord Cawdor, when 
First Lord of the Admiralty, a few years previously had, in a 
memorandum, stated that an annual programme of four large 
armoured ships was required to maintain our Fleet at an adequate 
strength. His successor did not adopt this view, and our position 
seemed so assured that it could not be seriously impaired by 2 | 
reduction from four to three battleships in 1906-7, nor by ap 
similar provision in 1907-8; for we had under completion during 
that period, in addition to the new programme, the Lord N elson and | 
Agamemnon, the three Inflexibles, and the three Shannons. At 
the beginning of 1908 a critical time arrived. Germany, Wi 
a definite programme in hand, which had by 1905 given e 

certain number of medium-power vessels, found herself in th 
year compelled to decide whether to continue this poli 
View of our steady advance in size from F ormidable 
noughts, tó make a like advance. The decision was 
the programme with vessels of the Dreadnought — 
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caused a temporary delay. The preparation of new designs, the 
change and development of plant, and the expansion of existin 
resources required time, but—as was to be expected—were carried 
out in the most thorough way, so that by the end of 1907 German 
had not only made a fresh start on a larger scale, but Possessed 
the power of accelerating her construction when desired. Jf i 
Government did not know what was going on, they should have 
done so; but, in any event, they committed, in my opinion, the 
` grievous error of reducing our programme in 1908-9 to two 
armoured vessels—the Neptune and Indefatigable. 
The natural result followed. Germany pushed on and we haq 
ek ets jump from two armoured vessels to eight in 1909-10, with five 
more in the current year. These great fluctuations dislocate trade 
and are difficult to meet satisfactorily. We should have carried out 
` the Cawdor programme. The argument often raised in favour of 
delay, that you eventually get a better article, is a fallacy and dan- 
gerous, for every vessel is obsolete to some extent on completion, and 
you may wait too long for an evanescent improvement. I consider 
_ the first-line life of a battleship as fifteen years from date of comple- 
i tion, after which she should pass iuto a reserve for a further five 
years before final extinction. 
If we determine to maintain a two-Power standard, plus 10 per 
cent., to maintain squadrons at full strength, composed of vessels 
ot more than fifteen years old, we require to lay down six 
battleships annually until 1916, replacing gradually the oldet 
cruisers and torpedo craft in the same way. This would enable 
us to face the future with confidence, and as each year finds the 
_. Fleet stronger and better organised than before, let us render 
4 justice to those whose efforts have conduced so much to this result, 
which may allow a Minister to-day to repeat the words of Pitt m 
1796, when proposing defensive measures against invasion : : Out 
Navy is the natural defence of this Kingdom in case of invasi00. | 
his department, however, little remains to be done, our Fleet $ 


at this period being more formidable than at any former period 0! 
our history.’ 
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POLITICAL SOVEREIGNTY AND 
A REFORMED SECOND CHAMBER 


A STUDENT of jurisprudence, if he does not owe a direct apology 
for straying into the field of present politics, must at least confess 
to a certain nervousness in making the adventure. Jor one thing, 
he has to submit the comfortable axioms and definitions, which 
have generally been accepted by his predecessors, to the rough test 
of an undoubted crisis; for another, he has to show, if he can, that 
some of his scientific problems are vital issues which must be faced, 
and that soon. Such standing questions as the relation of repre- 
sentatives to constituents, or of the more literally representative 
Chamber to that which is less so, will be easily admitted to the 
general, if languid, consideration of the ordinary politician or man 
in the street. But the same authorities are less disposed to allow 
that rapid and unmistakable change is requiring most of such rela- 
tions to be thoroughly reconsidered ; and, on the other hand, that — 
some of the old half-discarded theses are beginning to assume a 
disquieting reality and pertinence in the hard light of our present | 
day. a 
The question, for instance, where the ‘ political sovereignty ' f 
of a State should be said to reside, looks academic enough to | 
remain a monopoly of the jurist or philosopher. But when that ‘ 
inquiry develops into discussion of what is called í direct legisla- | 
tion by the people,’ we come at once on matter of interest t 
most ordinary taxpayer or owner of property- Without h 
apology, therefore, I propose to consider the meaning Í i 
political sovereignty, particularly in England, and to 
certain current opinions on the subject which appear to 
and tending to mischievous conclusions. ane 
_ A few words will suffice to explain how the expression - 
tical sovereignty ’ arose. The well-known Austinian defin 
a State or political association postulates an omni 
reign—in all modern cases a ‘ corporate ' Sovereign 
body, such’ as our Parliament of King, Lords, 
to which corporate Sovereign Blackstone, 1m 
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attributes omnipotence in everything that is not natural 
a ea not here go into the difficulties of Austin’s definition 
of Law, or the propriety of the term ° Law ’ as applied to consti, 
tutional rules and principles. We may be allowed to assume that 
in any political association short of an absolute tyranny, there w 
such rules and principles, either ‘written or customary, Which 
do actually regulate and limit the ordinary sovereign body, even E 
| in its ultimate and highest function of legislation, as they do aly 
determine, for the time being, the constituent parts of that 
sovereign body itself. 
Attempts have been occasionally made to reconcile these fact, 
with Austin’s omnipotent Sovereign, by the supposition of a s 
called political sovereignty, besides or behind the ordinary lega) | 
one, to which the Austinian omnipotence may be truly attributed, | 
Now agreement with the canons of Austin is not, perhaps, a 
present considered so material as it once was. But the theory of 
= political or ultimate sovereignty, combined with certain other 
_ assumptions, has been, and no doubt will be, used to Justify 
measures which are, to say the least of them, detrimental or un- 
palatable to a large and important body of our community. 

In England it is often assumed to be finally settled, as what 
Professor Dicey calls a constitutional convention, that the House | 
of Commons is, in all matters of dispute with the other branches ig 
of the Legislature, ultimately to prevail. And, in accordance with 
this view, the same great authority considers that the body of 
electors to the House of Commons is the true ‘ political Sovereign’ 
of England. p 

If this be agreed it seems to be, with many, a mere question iS 

of convenience rather than of principle whether we shall or shall | 
not adopt in our legislation a reference to the vote of out electotl F 
body like the Referendum now available in Switzerland, m the | i 
United States, in the Commonwealth of Australia ; and whether | 
this reference shall be confined to alterations in the Constitution | 
as in the last case, or extended to other legislation, as it practica ys 
is in the first and in some State Legislatures of America. _ $ 
4 On the actual acceptance and working of the Referendum i 
$i shall have.a few words to say hereafter, confining myself ma 

at present to a/discussion of the general positions above state 
ind taking the case of England as a fairly typical one. 

ke The ultimate prevalence of our House of Commons is S% 
times claimed in the formula that ‘the Will of the People ' 
to be obeyed.’ _ The People’ is often a mere rhetorical p ae 
ut, when reduced to a definite meaning in claims lik 
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Jt has, as is well known, been questioned whether the will 
even of the People in this sense, is truly brought out under ai 
method of settling questions by a simple majority of representa- 
tives of majorities. I do not, however, propose to enter here into 
the suggested attempt at giving each voter some voice in the 
choice of his member by schemes of proportional representation. 
These attempts only go as far as election : when it comes to the 
question of Ay or No upon a law or other measure, the will of 
the people as expressed by themselves would have of course to be 
that of a majority, arrived at through a Referendum to the Elec- 
torate at large. On the possible feeling and action of a discon- 
tented minority there may still, however, be something to say. 

Now with regard to Professor Dicey’s primary constitutional 
convention, on the ultimate general supremacy of the popular 
House, it must be distinctly recognised that this doctrine is not 
by any means positively held in other countries with two 
Chambers; that it has been directly questioned in our own; and 
that it is, to say the least, very considerably modified in our latest 
specimens of Constitution-making—those of Australia and South 
Africa. (I am, of course, in writing this, perfectly aware of the 
elective element entering into the Second Chamber in these two 
cases.) 

If we allow, however, that the particular elected Chamber in 
our case is our highest ultimate authority, the question remains 
whether the ‘ political Sovereignty ’ of the Electorate is not of a 
decidedly qualified character. And this question is not so purely 
academic as it might at first sight seem. Obviously, two of the 
leading functions usually combined under the head of Sovereignty 
—the Judicative and the Executive—cannot, in the nature of 
things, be exercised, at Jeast in our large modern States, by an 
Electorate. For the third function, Legislation, to which the 
other two must on the whole be regarded as subordinate, an Elec- 
torate is no doubt, within the limits of possibility, competent. 
Under modern conditions of registration and taking of individual | 
votes it can be truly regarded, in Austi 
determinate body, capable of corporate ac 
Imperative law-making. 

In England no such capacity has as 
or recognised. The ‘political Sovereign 
to Austin, shared with the other member 
the Electorate, but according to Dicey really 
alone, is only in a condition of latent or very mp ° 
activity. All it can do here is to impress its will upom 

patent’ or ‘legal’ Sovereign, oD occasions of election whe 
Certain particular objects have been definitely pres 
Constituents in general. And, after all, strict obe 
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alleged ‘ mandates ° is not yet ia accordance with the 
accepted view of a Representative s public duty . I heir on] 
tical sanction—no doubt a strong one—lies in the risk, or ag 
risks, of future non-election. ; 

Tn cases where a legislative Referendum is actually established 
the necessity of reducing any questions laid before a nation 
Electorate to the alternative of Ay or No, without powe of 
amendment, might not unjustly be regarded as reducing the $0. 
called Sovereignty to a co-ordinate authority, shared with the body 
which must draft and settle the proposed law. This difficulty in 
‘direct popular legislation,’ involving, as is obvious, importan 
practical consequences, is inseparable from any legislative body 
which is by its nature incapable of discussion and amendment, 
It seems to be merely removed one step further back in cases wher 
what is called ‘ popular initiative ’ is allowed to some larger portion 
of an Hlectorate—a principle upon the desirability of which w 
must remember that national writers themselves, e.g. in Switzer. 
land and America, are by no means agreed. f 

Beyond all these questions, whether of juristic theory or prae | 
tical detail, there is that of general advisability, in making this | 
very considerable step; in passing from the discussion by Repre- | 
sentatives, who must be supposed to have some special qualifica: | 
tion and feeling of responsibility, to the decision on disputed ant | 
difficult matters of policy by the ordinary citizen. But this opens | 
up a larger question still, to which all the others are subordinate. 

Ts it too late to ask whether the popular branch in a bi-camertl | 
Legislature really is, or ought to be, under present conditions, the | 
ultimate supreme power? It is a question surely not to be 
answered offhand, as one of natural right or of deductive reason: 
ing from a theory of Sovereignty which is only one amongst othe | 
but requiring a candid consideration of the individual Electorate, 
ae ve alike from the dishonest flattery which is administered bY 

_  Gemagogues to the Many and from the natural resentment arouse? | 
by unjust attacks among the Few. Í 
The modern Electorate is sometimes likened to the old popu" 


or national assembly of freemen. But there are enough importat 


$ points of difference to render the comparison of little value for PY f 
~; cedent or example. 


On the one hand, the Ay or No of an Be i 
torate can be determined with an arithmetical exactness | 
ioe endowed with a definite legislative power unknown to our Teuton!’ 

Bee OF. Scandinavian ancestors. On the other hand, it may $ | 
seriously questioned whether the great part of our modern ce 
< have either the freedom of individual opinion or the truly publi 

_ spirit of the ancient freeman. = ae 
It is not my intention to enter into detail as to the differ” 
|. franchises and the different groupings of yoters which at pres? 
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obtain in our modern States. Indirect election (i.e. by persons 
themselves elected for the purpose) ; representation of wealth by 
classification of electors according to their amount of taxation; 
differences in value of vote arising from inequality of number in 
electoral districts, etc., exist and will no doubt for some time con- 
tinue to exist. For short, I leave out of the question an occasional 
multiple vote arising from qualification in more than one district. 
On the whole, the present tendency seems to be towards the prin- 
ciple of one man one vote, such redistribution as will reduce all 
votes to an equal value, and the requisition of little or no qualifica- 
tion beyond the attainment of years of discretion. These prin- 
ciples give, and are frankly intended to give, to the man of smallest 
means and most limited experience equal power, in appointing his 
particular part of the sovereign body, with the wealthiest and 
wisest. The diffusion of knowledge and political education among 
the different grades of enfranchised citizens varies very much in 
different countries; but it is undoubtedly true that the exercise 
of voting power does stimulate the intelligence and produce a 
certain average comprehension of political situations. Whether 
this goes beyond self-interest—whether the poorer, who will neces- 
sarily be the more numerous, have enough obvious stake in the 
present order, as a whole, to foresee danger from reckless legis- 
lation—is an obvious question, faced apparently with perfect con- 
fidence by those who are ready to reduce the franchise qualifica- 
tion to the lowest minimum or none at all. Rather, perhaps, the 
franchise is regarded, by such, as one of the vague ‘ natural rights ’ 
belonging to Man qué Man—the sole enjoyment of which, by the 
way, is beginning to be inconveniently challenged by Woman. 
There is also to be taken into account the considerable number of 
those by whom an entire reconstruction of our present social 
system upon a communistic basis 1s contemplated. 

The general objections to a practically universal franchise here 
expressed or implied may obviously be urged with still greater 
force against conferring direct legislative power upon 2 modern 
Electorate. I must now, however, pass to certain more particular 
results, upon the popular branch of a bi-cameral Legislature, 
which may be anticipated from present social conditions- 

If the poor may be assumed likely still to outnumber the rich, 
the popular Chamber under the conditions to which we seem tend- 
ing—one man one vote, one vote one value, and adult suffrage— 
must become rather specially the representative of the poor- Not 
that it is either just or rational to regard the poor, simply E 
the circumstance of poverty, aS a purely self-regarding class, ox a 
class at all, that is as necessarily consisting of uniform Da 
geneous voters. But there are in our times other influences than 
poverty which tend to make them 50- Direct taxation, & Lae 
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been applied in England and is beginning to be applied elsewhe 
is one. The exemptions, which used once to be grounded tno 
on difficulty and expense in collection than on scantiness of meang 
are now based avowedly and exclusively on the latter gronni 
And the differential treatment, reasonable enough at first sight 
easily mounts upwards, through diminishing allowances to increas | 
ing burdens, till we reach what will assuredly be felt as a crying ip, | 
justice by those upon whom the highest scale falls—a feelin not 
diminished by the contemptuous disregard which there will usually } 
be found popular orators to express and audiences to echo. By | 
it is the total exemption rather than the differential treatment 
which most obviously tends to weld the poorer English voters into 
a homogeneous class of non-income-tax payers, and, through their i 
representatives, to throw increasing national charges exclusively | 
upon the remaining and minor part of the body politic. This iş | 
no doubt considered, by many humane and thoughtful people, 
desirable in our present state of society, and it may be admitted 
that unequal direct taxation may be necessary as a temporary 
expedient for cases of admitted urgency. At such an occasional 
‘ benevolence’ even the higher contributaries: would probably 
` grumble very little. But the same principle, arbitrarily employed 
as a regular mode of taxation, must be regarded as unjust by an 
important number of income-tax payers, and must lead to the bad 
effects of believed injustice—falsehood, evasion, transfer of capital 
abroad, class animosity at home. 

To this differential treatment of direct taxation, in respect of 
its tendency to crystallise the poorer voters into a class, must be 
added the modern formation almost everywhere of a Labour Party. 
'.| There is little question as to the increasing power of industrial 

_ associations, and their heads, over the conduct of labouring life 
generally. A conspicuous instance has recently been afforded ús 
in the rejection of Sir Christopher Furness’ Hartlepool scheme ° 

co-partnery between employers and employed—the one metho 
which gives some hope of putting an end to the ruinous alternation 
2 ee and eee ‘All such schemes,’ said Mr. "a 
arde, were opposed to the solidarity of the working-0# 
movement.’ And the fact, said Mr. Barnes that ‘ the men wou 
have come to regard their position at the works as secure, 2 
thus lose touch with their fellows,’ must outweigh any success” 
the scheme. Other reasons were also given for the unfavour i | 
, vote, but there can be no doubt that it largely resulted from m 
poe exercised by the chiefs and organisers 0f = 
abour Party. $ : 
; Not the least important effect of this influence is its 620%% 
upon the particular functions of Election and Representatio 
spite of the nominal security given to the voter by the ballot, 
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: | vòte of any man who, from whatever circumstances, depends a 
$ i good deal upon the opinion of his club or immediate neighbourhood, 
| is generally pretty well known, and in many cases practically 


8 

d dictated. As to Representation, there will, I trust, always be, as 
t, there are now, some members of Parliament, returned mainly by 
so] operatives, who yet preserve their independence unimpaired, who 
l truly consider and pursue the good of the country as a whole. 
0 


Va But no one can read either the discussions and resolutions of 
ly Labour assemblies, or the addresses of candidates, Conservative 
ut as well as Liberal, to general meetings in the England of to-day, 
u without seeing the prevalent tendency, often ostensibly professed, 
o | to give a distinct predominance to the class interests of Labour. 
a That there was a time when these interests were unjustly neg- 
ly lected no one will nowadays deny; but to compensate that past 
8] injustice by a present one, inflicted upon the rest of the com- 
2 munity, savours rather of oriental despotism than of a civilised 


| 
y ) objects of a Labour Party are necessarily socialistic, in the sense of 


regard for the general good. It is not here contended that the 
al Í aiming at a compulsory equalisation of economical conditions, by 
yag graduated taxation or the nationalisation of means of production 
d and distribution. But it is contended that those objects are often 
ng narrow and unpatriotic, as being avowedly confined to class advan- 
d tages, and that, even when based on a theoretical philanthropy 
aig or patriotism, they have generally to be carried out by measures 
j which, for the time, do prominently disregard the interests of 
of! g other classes in the community. Again, it is perfectly clear, from 
wf avowal among the Labour organisations themselves, that the 
y Labour candidate is generally understood to be pledged to certain 
al $ stereotyped political aims, by engagements entered into with the 
fe constituents and backers upon whom he is often pecuniarily depen- 
13 | dent. The immediate sanction, of withholding supplies, might, of 
of course, be obviated by State payment of members; that of losing 
ie) the position of a member altogether, on a future election, remains. 
n In the majority of cases the Labour member will be truly a Dele- 
Ji gate, and the terms of his delegation will be fixed by wirepullers 
T | or organisers. me 
ld f The result of this general solidarity, among @ class which must 
d | always be a numerical majority, and this organisation for specially 
at class interests, is that the ‘ Labour vote ’ tends to become, before — 
le fe very long, a predominant power not only in the English House | 
ne of Commons, but in popular legislative assemblies everywher 
be This 1s a state of things already looked upon with apprehe 
In our own daughter commonwealths. A coalition © ec 
i parties, against Labour, has just been attempted, for k ) as j 


Australia b ighted Minister, an lec 
y a very able and far-sighte , and Das ta: 
(T should remark, by the way, that the Labour vote m bat 
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vealth is considered by competent observers to 
fee cisrially increased through the admission of w 
married as well as unmarried, to an adult franchise.) 

Tt may be that the territorial and social conditions of g ney 
country, such as Australia and its provinces, may for a tite 
excuse, or even justify, measures resulting from a Labour pe 
dominance which would not be tolerated in England. Nor shonli 
we forget that, in most of such States, the written Constitution, a 
interpreted by the High Court, provides a breakwater against 
extreme industrial or socialistic legislation, which we, with om 
omnipotent Parliament, do not possess. The decision of the 
High Court of Australia on the so-called Harvester Cases,’ that 
what purported to be a taxing Act was really a “regulation of 
industry,’ and therefore unconstitutional, is directly in point. 

To return, however, to our own Case. The great danger of 
class legislation in England has been perceived by a sufficiently 
democratic observer, Professor Lowell, and has come nearer than 
when he wrote; although even then the Trades Disputes Act, o 

_.\ which he admits the injustice, had already been passed.. The 
a influence on the two old camps—Conservative and Liberal 
their ‘more moderate elements,’ in which he sees a corrective, | 
has been of late conspicuous by its absence. A new cleavage of 
| parties must be recognised, which is widening every day : anew | 
theory of political Sovereignty—or, rather, the revival of an old | 
one—is more and more obviously required. | 
The State, in the point of view here suggested, is to be looked | 
upon not simply as an aggregate of individuals, but as an organit i 
body, with different limbs, none of which can be set at naught 
by some numerical majority, and starved or crushed out of exist 
ence, without grave detriment to the whole. It is in this orga 
body, rather than in any determinate number of electors or votes 
that a very able recent exponent of Austin—Professor Brown? 


_ Adelaide—considers the ultimate or political Sovereignty s | 
ie England really to reside. ie | 
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system, which is at present prevalent, there will always Pe ae 
leaders ready—at any rate so their antagonists will say apd 


; pie 
to bid for the popular vote by the sacrifice of any interest rep 
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senting only a minority or ‘class.’ The motive may be the base 
one above suggested, pure and simple : it may be largely mingled 
with a wish to redress the inequalities of fortune by legislative 
interference ; it may amount to a scheme for entirely recasting 
human society by communising, with or without compensation, 
certain kinds of property, and ultimately abolishing private pro- 
perty altogether. The suffering of the victimised minority or 
class will be, in any case, the same ; as will be the burning indigna- 
tion aroused by injustice, particularly if accompanied by an osten- 
tatious disregard of the rights and feelings of those who have to 
pay the piper but may not call the tune. 

Such feelings are scarcely likely to be satisfied by appeal to a 
political Sovereign consisting of a momentary majority of Ay or 
No voters. Nor is it to be expected that a minority of any im- 
portance, constituted by persons of property, energy, and ability, 
will quietly submit to be ‘ taxed out of existence ’ or * bled white,’ 
as the elegant phrase of to-day runs. The present state of society 
may come to be entirely recast, but it is not likely that the change 
will be effected without something very nearly approaching to 
anarchy or civil war. If such calamities, or the deadlocks which 
lead up to them, are to be avoided, the “ classes,’ to quote another 
mischievous phrase, must, as it seems to many of us, obtain or 
retain a definitely independent hearing and recognition, by the side 
of the ‘masses.’ This object might be best attained, according 
to some observers, by providing modes of proportional representa- 
tion in a First Chamber, which will facilitate self-grouped con- 
stituencies ; according to others, by making the Second Chamber 
an independent representative body, rather than a mere 


change. 3 
Now the voice of most persons possessing any knowledge either 
of contemporary politics or history is decidedly against a Single- 
Chamber Parliament, however improved by schemes of propor- 
tional representation ; and any reduction of our Second Chamber, 
to the bare function of giving a little time for reflection to the 
First, is an approximation to Single-Chamber government. Tvor. 
ture therefore to maintain that what the present crisis demands 
is a reconstituted House of Lords which, while abandoning vee 
hereditary principle or subordinating it to that of personal ee 
fication , should, on the one hand, retain the permanence R: 
continuity of the present body, and should, on the other, be 
primarily, though not exclusively, representative of other aa i 
or interests than that of Labour. E eure 
It has no doubt been easy to criticise and ridin 
attempts at such a representation of the different interest ‘cecal: 
Labour, which make up with it the body politic Appin e 
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: ; Myst to re present simply numer 
Obamber, ee, a a The Aiticulty mols "work : 
majorities however © rss the questions before us ang a 
Rue, ; ie cian by common action, instead of this par i 
ee lecock game, of which most Englishmen ay, 
Peat sick. If such a representation as suggested is desirable, 
the contrivance of methods for attaining it ae Hes to be im. 
possible—to goodwill. It would, Be Nh a pai com- 
patible, on the one hand, with the qualification j mee number 
of hereditary peers by tests of practical experience and training, 
and, on the other, with the appointment of eminent commoners, 
as now, by the Crown at the instance of the Ministry. A dead- 
lock between the Houses would be best avoided, according to some 
modern patterns, by an ultimate joint sitting and a definite rela. 
tion of their respective numbers : more Englishmen, T believe, 
would prefer a retention of the Royal power of unlimited creation, 
which it is certain will never be used to overpower a serious and 
strongly supported Opposition. 
=e In no case should the tenure of a Parliamentary Lordship be 
less than for life, if that independence and stability are to be 
secured which have universally been recognised by practice as 
among the principal objects of a Second Chamber. In this respect, 
any difference made between the various classes of Lords would 
not only be extremely invidious, but would lessen the responsibility 
felt by anyone exercising the right of appointment or election. 
But normal life tenure is not inconsistent with the common busi- 
ness principle that a seat should be automatically forfeited or sus- 
pended for systematic non-attendance. 
state of warfare with the mee epee Seamer one 
state of things is not s r ie Oia the other hand, the prea 
some such co-ordinati “ry Promising. A frank recognition ° 
aa eee = ion of two different representative assemblies) 
favourite Bnglich ae r aly pau ee ana aa 
politicians not obstinatel F eoa Ue commend ipe 
il any rate, it seems to ee or purely self-seeking: os 
~ ing the ultimate Sovereignt zr a man aopa corse thag poa 
_ that Sovereignty as long as eee popular Electorate, evr jt 
~ by a perilous use of the a gees a the end, enforcing n 
, of submission by the ORO: lve or salving over the indig? 
onclusion of a Referendum. 
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rovided for “ the People : to reject a law which has actually been 
passed by the ordinary Legislature, on certain subjects, to be in 
some way specified, of a constitutional or otherwise fundamental 
character. But it does not appear, from practice elsewhere, that 
such references are always so confined or are naturally so con- 
finable. 

In the Australian Commonwealth the Referendum is at pre- 
sent limited to measures of constitutional amendment, and is 
primarily treated as a genuine Veto? but it may also be used, with 
the consent of the Governor-General, to carry such a measure over 
the head of a dissentient House. The same use of the Referendum 
had been previously adopted in Tasmania, after an original pre- 
ference of other methods, in case of a deadlock on proposed con- 
gtitutional changes. Its use whether for this or for more general 
purposes has been fully discussed and unfavourably commented 
on, from personal observation, by a juristic authority previously 
referred to, Professor Brown. 

In Switzerland, which is, I think, generally quoted as the 
‘most favoured nation’ in the use of the Referendum, it is 
certainly used in the main as a Veto, although, on the question 
whether a revision of the Constitution shall be undertaken or not, 
it is employed to settle a conflict between the two Houses of the 
Swiss Legislature. It is not necessary here to enter upon the 
question of a Popular Initiative allowed in Switzerland, which 
is matter of very divided opinion among the Swiss themselves, 
and is not very likely to be copied in England. With regard both 
to Switzerland and America, I would refer to the able chapter 
in Professor Lowell’s Governments and Parties, on the Refer- 
endum and Initiative. His approval of the system as on the 
Whole beneficial does not, I think, extend beyond the negative 
Use, as Veto; and, so far as direct popular legislation has been 
employed in the State Legislatures of America with good effect, 
the good effect seems rather attributable to the inferior character 
of the State Legislature than to the intrinsic merit of the Refer- 
endum. 

a return, however, to the most favourable instance — Switzer- 
P zN 1s questionable whether any sound analogy can be drawn 
ie a between this and other European countries. ‘The poli- A 
stil aracter and capacity of the Swiss popular Electorate are cs 
3 i i submitted, too unique for the institutions of that country ee 
a a osely compared with those of other political ee o 
from th eee to be safely followed. ; Moreover n ie ee 

ended to in, & conditions and restrictions, whic ; ay 
as stable ee upon the use of a Belen eee e a 
ative wie i en the principle is once put m practice ee : 
y an Electorate at large. Bag 
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In England this principle has of late been rather Specially jp, 
voked by one of its ablest advocates as against extension of the 
franchise to women, should such a measure be passed by Parlia. 
ment. In this case the Referendum would probably operate an 
simple Veto ; nor, possibly, might it ever proceed here, as in Swit 
zerland, to the development of a Popular Initiative. But its More 
frequent use with us would, I venture to predict, be in settlement 
of differences between the Houses of Lords and Commons, of course 
in fayour of the latter. Those who consider that the House of 
Lords still has, and ought to continue to have, a distinctly sup. 
stantive power in legislation, will naturally prefer the present 
system of amendments and compromises, in which the good sense 
and moderation of both assemblies has hitherto worked fairly well, 
even under the considerable real, and the more considerable im. 
puted, faults of an unreformed House of Lords. 
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CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


Tus Report of the Royal Commission shows that the number 
of mentally defective persons in England and Wales (apart from 
certified lunatics) is estimated at 149,628, or .46 per cent. of the 
population. Of these, 66,509 are at the present time urgently in 
need of provision, either in their own interest or for the public 
safety. In the latter figure, we are told, only such cases are 
included as are, in the opinion of a competent investigator, ‘ im- 
properly, unsuitably, or unkindly cared for, or who, by reason of 
particular habits and characteristics, are a source of danger to the 
community in which they live.’ If we add to the former figure 
the number of certified lunatics, the total number of the mentally 
defective’ may be estimated to be 271,607, or 0.83 per cent. of the 
population. 

A statement of the figures cannot of itself convey the full 
gravity of the situation, although even the mere figures are im- 
Pressive enough. The great majority of these two hundred and 
Seventy thousand people need support, care, and control, and can 
never pay back to the community, in any way, the equivalent for 
the time, energy, and money which must be spent upon them. Not 
a Ee they a burden upon the resources of this generation, but | 
teow producing children who in turn will have to be support Lig 
tien ared for by the labour and at the expense of the next genera- | 
1 DA y Fa 
ae difficulty of supplying economical, adequate, and ee he 
O e humane provision for such a vast number of ae 
& a a very grave problem. It will need most caref 

r ae and capable administration. eae 
but Beate, that the certified lunatics are already pro 

of this provision is unnecessarily eee 
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paragraphs from the 
bers of mentally defective persons whose train; 

ient control is exercised, and whose wa i 
e of crime and misery, of much 


s 


There are num 
Yward 


neglected, over whom no suffic 
and irresponsible lives are productiv 
and mischief to them 
ture, wasteful to the community 


We find a local and “per 
available, here and there, for a limited section of mentally defective childr 
en 


and which, even if it be useful during the years of training, is supplement i 
by no subsequent supervision anc ‘ 
directed and unserviceable. 


and to individual families. 


We find large numbers of persons who are committed to prisons fo | 
or 


repeated offences, which, being the manifestations of a permanent def 

mind, there is no hope of repressing, much less of stopping, by short p Hi 
sentences. We find lunatic asylums crowded with eatin wh roe 
require the careful hospital treatment that well-equipped asylums n 7 a 
and who might be treated in many other ways more econo ae 
oe We ba also, at large in the population many defective Ber, 
eae per ya oe children, who are, some in one way, some n 

vee apable of self-control, and who are, therefore, ex d 

Ta ; ; ; , exposed to constant 
ee themselves, and become the source of lasting injury to the 


To r chi a 
Fede. oe = state of affairs, the Commissioners recom: 
Diino? INi T for the Care and Control of the Mentally 
Act w a ey Bene on of the provisions of this suggested 
may be found a ee the scope of the present article, but this 
propose to take tw eet of the Royal Commission. I oly 
entirely to them pene fundamental ideas, and confine mysel 
of Control. : ey are: Unity of Control, and Continuity 

(1) Unity o 

: there Sete Tl Ths Commissioners recommend thii 
single, central authority, to be called the Board 


of Control, to supervi 
, ervi e 
accommodation, TEE and regulate all provision made for the 


4 ing, and control of ee care, treatment, education, trat 
3 should be only one ie N defective. Also that thet 
g defective, which should be maar dealing with the mentally 
_ Borcugh Councils, and sh committee of the County and County 


< suitable and ; ould be j z o 
suff She required by statute to m? 
defective. This cient provision for all Baie oe ae mentally 


shoul 
should be called the aS oe a Statutory Committee, (i 
Defective. ommittee for the Care of the Mental! 


i - ‘The witnesses 
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Central authority for a prattieal] ae eer of ob! 


_ Government Departme 
: defect. All of them iss 
; tory, regulations, and 
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ae directly or indirectly with ment 
great co = s and sometimes even con 
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and economy are to be secured in dealing with large 
nd all grades of defect, it stands to reason that there 

st be only one supervising authority. In order to carry this 
ey it is suggested that the proposed Act should contain all the 
H Sary provisions of the Lunacy and Idiots Act, combined with 
any additional statutory powers necessary to extend the protec- 
“oe afforded by those Acts to all degrees of mental defect, It is 
further suggested that the Board of Control should consist of the 
existing Lunacy Commission, which should be enlarged and 
strengthened to meet the additional work which will be imposed 
upon it. ; 

It is, however, locally, even more than centrally, that the 
need for one authority is felt. It is shown by the evidence that 
the mentally defective are perpetually coming into contact with 
different local authorities and are permanently cared for by none; 
that they pass from school to workhouse, from workhouse to 
prison, from prison to inebriate reformatory or charitable institu- 
tion, and that between these short periods of control they have 
intervals of liberty, disastrous to themselves and to the com- 
munity. This condition of things clearly indicates the need for 
one authority, exercising a continuous control, 

I will endeavour to illustrate this more fully. The first time 
that a child comes into contact with a public authority is at the 
commencement of its school career, and even thus early in life 
the fact that there are at present two authorities who may deal 
with mental defect, but no one authority who must do so, often 
leads to the child receiving no training or control at all. A local 
education authority may establish schools for the mentally defec. 
tive, but it is only in comparatively few places that this has been 
done, Only some 9000 children are receiving training in special 
eee and the Commissioners estimate that there are 35,000 
in A defective children in England and Wales who are urgently 
e A eneee, purpose—namely, to show the ee so 
children S | or all grades—I want to consider the question o ; 
special sot a low grade of mental defect living in a district where | 

oe ae have been established. The doctor who examines 
can be ak cannot ask himself, ‘ What is the best thing tha 
Comes Hain tor the child? * He has to consider whether the case 
tive an a the meaning of the definition ê given in the D 
becile or aoti Children Act; that is, ‘Is the child an 
} arenot allow e qo? ’ If an imbecile, the Education Com 
{ Childre an ed to help him. Ihave seen many doctors exa 
Point at Rae tf do not think any two of them would agr 


zco 1 Mental defect should be called imbecil 
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- not being imbecile, and not merely d 
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e of the child. Eee is an unscien 
. ; ifs s never been accurately defined. The m. 
tific term, ee the child need care and control, and ive 
ae a j Paine? > No one answers either of thege ait 
HER ve Batik With the hope of improving the condit i 
ions in t g : : DR : ; i 
of the child, the doctor may decide not to call aele an Imbecil, | 
and to admit it to a special school. : have ae y ever known, f 
child, thus admitted, who did OCU PLON- ney do not learn to f 
read and write, but they learn to obey a command, to Sit still, | 
to be clean, to know the names and uses of common objects, t | 
knit, to sweep and dust—in short, they become more like human | 
beings and far pleasanter inmates of their own homes. But then 
his Majesty’s inspector visits the school ; he takes a different view 
of the degree of mental deficiency which should be termed imbe. 
cility. He says that such children are imbeciles, and that they | 
must be discharged. Very reluctantly education committees have 
to dismiss them. Several hundreds have, in London and els. | 
. where, been thrown back on the streets. All they have learned { 
E is lost, and once more they become a burden, and often a terror, | 
to their families. | 
It may occasionally happen that someone, sufficiently inte: | 
rested, makes an attempt to induce the Board of Guardians, the | 
second authority that can deal with mental defect, to take care af | 
these low-grade children. But sometimes children rejected by i 
the school doctor as imbecile are refused by the Guardians’ medi 
cal officer because, in his opinion, they are only * feeble-minded, | 
and he will not certify themas ‘imbecile.’ ! 
f This difficulty was pointed out as long ago as 1896, in the 
Ae of the Departmental Committee on Mentally Defect i 
È oe ar Report suggests that the certificate of the medic n 
cile “might ee to the effect that any child is a ( 
used for the purpose of admitti children | 
` O pune purpose dmitting i 
| Beet lr natin rc | 
means of a einai ne pete ane araeoD io Da : . 
The Committee onde : aa me eal oinas 0: Une Gan a : 
with imbeciles should ae eee that the authorities i ? j 
: ; ce the same view of imbecility *. | 
school authorit 5 Pale 
ea aie y, and that no children should be left to ue 
E ra anA refuse provision.’ As the law at present stah 
Pe eht. man low-grade cases to the residential a S 
o al eta aN be suitably provided for, ago te 
unless the institution t y cannot pay fees for, these ch ap S 
Board of Education ae ve they are sent is certified ee 
receive imbeciles. A ae en so certified, the ingtitution® “of ee Ti 
‘recognised idiot asylums, hohe S OT Barlswood, og 
S, helps to bring home the existis | 
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fusion. All the children in these institutions have to be certified 
under the Idiots Act. Yet they are Just the same grades of men- 
tally defective children as those educated in special schools under 
the Board of Education. It is hardly possible to conceive @ greater 
muddle. A rich parent, who can ‘pay fees, can obtain adequate 
training for a child, whatever the degree of the child’s defect, 
and such a child will be certified as an imbecile, A poor parent 
cannot claim State aid for the care and control of a defective child 
unless he can induce the examining doctor not to call it an imbe- 
cile, or persuade the Guardians’ doctor to call it an imbecile, in 
which latter case the father must become a pauper in order to 
secure provision for his child. Mr, Pooley, who gave evidence 
on behalf of the Board of Education, recommended that the powers 
of the Defective and Epileptic Children Act should be extended to 

enable education authorities to deal with all improvable imbeciles ; 

but even this would not be sufficient, for disputes would at once 

arise as to which cases should be considered ‘ improvable.’ Every 

case needs some degree of care and control; therefore it is clearly 

advisable that one authority should be responsible for the classifi- 

cation of the mentally defective and the organisation of the care, 

training, and control necessary for each degree. 

It would, perhaps, be as well to enter a little more fully into 
the difficulties which beset parents who endeavour, through the 
Poor Law, to obtain assistance for their mentally defective 
children. Not long ago an effort was made in Birmingham to 
provide, through the Poor Law, for children of a very low grade 
of mental defect. The initial difficulty was to persuade the 
Parents to apply. Relieving officers, through whom the applica- 
tion has to be made, are often discouraging and sometimes uncivil. 

I have known them ask the parent if he ‘wants to become a 
Pauper,’ if he is not ‘ ashamed to put away his child,’ or whether 
he does not think he ought to support the child himself; thus 
entirely ignoring the fact that the parent is using the only means 
valable to secure care and control for his child. Again, the 
Uardians, if they are averse from receiving the child, can ask a 
vady Sum from the parents out of all relation to their weekly mt 
arnings. I have known the parents told that they would have to e, 
“come paupers and at the same time pay 5s. or even 7s. për week; 
and I have k 
th two suc 
and there 
Say that 
to disco 
Care and train: 
It iş obvio 
It 1S clear h 
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in the Elementary Education (Defective = Epileptic Childre 
Act, for by this definition & large class of trainable children Werg 
excluded from the penefit of the Education Acts without any otha 

authority being made responsible for them. ; Wherever the c 

lies—with the parents, the law, or the administration of the law. | 
the result is disastrous 5 for these helpless children remain a 

trained and uncontrolled. Only those who have had to deal wil 
an untrained imbecile know what a dreadful task the negleg at 
such children creates. Such details never appear in print, sail 
may well be left to the imagination. To say that these children 
t to express the reality ; they are far wors, | 


ses 


are mere animals is no 
for they have degrading and disgusting habits. The suffering of 
the familics in which these children are brought up should als 
be considered. The working man’s house is never one in whieh 
much privacy can be obtained. Few people realise what this | 
means. The imbecile, however unfit to do so, must associate | 
with the rest of the family. I have seen them tied into a chair | 
or under the kitchen table. I have seen them kept almost naked 
in the back room. I have seen sane children neglected because 
the imbecile monopolises the mother’s time. It cannot safely 
be left for one minute. I have known the mother unavoidably | 
called away, to find on her return that the imbecile had burnt him- | 
self, another had put the cat on the fire, another had locked the | 
baby up in the cellar, another had undressed herself and rolled 
under a horse’s feet in the street. Many escape from home, | 
rere hours of anxiety to their parents before they are brought | 
in ae i a a complete this description, we must be 
themselves mentally defective ae i a Sa “a ee | 
neurotic individuals. I Wave hat a y czcitable; Uae a a 
should consider a suitable N aoe ieee ee te, 
ment, or education, for the iting at ap wae 
child. It may, ae he a: a © her own mentally dete A 
no training is possible. ‘But ae poomise low-grade if 
seen the colony at Waverley. i We yho basibeen m Ame i5 | 
argument a hase aes assachusetts, will ever use a 1 
doing a fair day’s farm work a apcroly ees low-grade ve | 
be trained to do so is a fact n under supervision. That they = f 
The neglect in England of appii, beyond dispute. ae 
downright cruelty both to of these low-grade defectives cal | ` 
mendations of the Royal Co Parents and children. The n ao 
end to this neglect, for ee if carried out, would P” 
statutory obligation to So would then be one authority Y i ( 
ee the mentally defective. Su a ong and care for all g:7 rat 
F sent at once to the ee aon would be classifie i f 
ing given was most suitable Be ee institution where t e ) 
er capacity. 
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The need for one authority is even greater when the mentally 
defective reach sixteen, at which age they must be dismissed 
from school, whatever their mental condition at the time. There 
is no certain means of handing them on to any other authority, 
though at this period of their career they are urgently in need of 
continuous supervision to prevent them reproducing their kind. 
Tt should be remembered that they have received a very expensive 
education out of public funds, and that the whole of this ig entirely 
wasted if all control over them ceases when they leave school. Yet 
the difficulties of obtaining control are almost insuperable. 

In the first place, there is the difficulty I have already stated— 
namely, that of persuading the parents to apply for assistance 
from the Guardians. This is especially difficult when the parents 
belong to the respectable working class, or to any class just above 
that’, in which the family income varies from 30s. to 3l. a week. 
Such families cannot afford 8s. to 12s. 6d. per week to maintain 
one child in an institution without doing injustice to the child’s 
brothers and sisters., But when one suggests applying to the 
Guardians the usual answer is ‘ No! we have never sunk as low as 
that. We have always kept clear of the Poor Law.’ A credit- 
able feeling, and one which it is desirable to encourage. Yet 
for the great majority there is no other way available. Very few 
have sufficient interest or sufficient time to obtain admission for 
a child at any of the idiot asylums on the voting system, and it is 
hardly necessary to state that they cannot pay the full fees at these 


` institutions. It would be a good thing if everyone interested in 


the permanent control of defectives could actually experience what 
these parents have to go through to obtain it. They have, in the 
first place, to apply at the same hours and at the same office as an 
ordinary pauper. It is not by any means certain that they will 
be received with civility. I do not blame the officials ; they would 
Need more than the average discrimination to see at once the 
difference between these respectable parents and the indolent and 
he work-shy. But I blame the system, for exactly the same 
Process has to be gone through in both cases. It is not pleasant 
° wait one’s turn seated on a bench with unwashed and verminous 
k aupers ; and this process has sometimes to be repeated twice before 
he Guardians decide. 5 
Tt should be clearly understood that these applications are by 
co means always successful. In many cases I have met with 
a “plete failure. Some Guardians insist on making previous 
R Son to the workhouse a condition of admission to a home 
eon fee This is heartrending to respectable parents, and ue 
cient ¢ em to keep a defective child at home under quite insufi 2 
ise ROL ‘Surely no more need be said to show that itisnot 
to leave the care and control of defectives to those who — 
Vor, LXVIII— No. 401 E E 
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Y; > Taw. Accustomed as they are to 
administer the Poor Law recente deal y 
y raster, hampered by regulations ap 


th 
vork-sh and the w ; ; plica], 
Bri EN they do not—perhaps they cannot —discrininsy 
and the same methods are used for those parents who apply ; 


“nly on account of their child’s mental infirmity, 
Beet a, suppose that the two initial difficulties ia l 
been overcome ; that is to say, the parents m been persuade bt 
apply to the Poor Law, and the Guardians nays been persuade 
to maintain the case in an institution. There is still a thirg dif. | 
culty, which often proves insurmountable : no vacancy can by | 
found in any suitable institution. The accommodation availabe | 

` is ludicrously inadequate, and will remain so until it is the duty | 
some authority to provide it. With all these difficulties to conten; | 
with, it is not surprising that the effort to obtain suitable provisio 
for defectives on leaving school is often abandoned. ‘They are log | 
sight of until they come once more before the public in the polie | 
court, in prison, in a maternity ward, or a lock hospital. 

All these difficulties will, however, disappear when once the | 
recommendations of the Royal Commission have been adopted. 
For then the Committee for the Care of the Mentally Defective | 
will be under statutory obligation to make suitable and sufficient | 
provision. They will be the one authority responsible ; there will | 
be no question of soliciting the aid of a second authority midway | 


in the career of a defective, and no appeal to the Poor Law will | 
necessary. 


(2) Continuity of Control.We now come to the second% | 
what I have called the fundamental ideas of the Report. Twe 
Commissioners recommend that, subject to certain safeguatls | 
the Local Committee for the Care of the Mentally Defect) 
should be empowered, in cases of mental defect not receivit | 
suitable training or not under suitable parental or other comtl | 
to resolve that all the powers and rights of the parent shall 8 | 
in the Committee until the child reaches the age of twenty- q 


ae When such mentally defective persons reach the 26° , | 
the Beco. petites are to report as to their conditio al 

of Contr i i 5 ; 
taken with a es , who will decide what further steps n 


and control. fo the continuance of such persons under 


T : A S 
Rete ea new powers suggested are (1) to compl) 
ae a defective child to go to a residential institv 
detain such a oe be provided at home, (2) the Lo 
Phos anes iis, mM an institution after school age, 
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rovided, and the parent has the right of appeal to a court 


are P ae thea iti W i 

ta Neither of these additional powers involves any new prin- 
o g AnS 4 a N . ie - 5 
ciple in English law. Both are extensions of existing laws. 


Already under the Education and Lunacy Acts the principle has 
þeen recognised and adopted. If children are blind, deaf, or epi- 
leptic, we do not allow the parent to refuse to send them to resi- 
dential schools, for it is clearly recognised that parents have no 
right to deny their children the special training necessary because 
of their infirmity. Of all defectives, the child suffering from 
mental defect is most urgently in need of suitable training, both 
for his own sake and for that of the community. But at present 
it is the only defect in which there is no power to coerce an un- 
willing parent. The position is highly illogical, especially when 
on inquiry we find that almost the only parents who object are 
those who are themselves mentally defective, criminal, ignorant, 
or on the verge of pauperism. The detention of cases in institu- 
tions after the age of sixteen would be merely an extension to all 
cases needing care and control of the powers now in force under 
the Lunacy and Idiots Acts. 

The first part of this article dealt entirely with the parent who 
is anxious to obtain suitable provision for a defective child, and 
showed the difficulties which beset him. In this part we turn to 
a different aspect of the question, one which affects a consider- 
able percentage of cases and includes the most uncared-for and the 
most vicious. As I have just said, they are the children of parents 
who are often themselves mentally defective, and who in any case 
are of such low mental equipment that with them patient argu- 
ment and persuasion are of no avail. They have not sufficient 
reasoning power to see that their children are abnormal, or why it 
is necessary that they should be trained and controlled in any 
special manner. A few of the best of such parents have a blind, 
Instinctive affection for their children, which makes it impossible 
to persuade them to allow a child to leave home. ‘They have none 
of the unselfish foresight which enables educated people to sacri- 
fice natural inclinations in view of the future. Other parents, and 
I am afraid these are more numerous, look on each child as a 
Source of additional income, and will not hear of parting with them, 

Scause they are always expecting that they will earn something- 
t makes matters more difficult when this expectation is for a time 
Tealised. A large number of such children earn small sums of — 
money both before and after they leave school, but they rarel 
ane any situation long, and their total earnings, if averaged ove: 
thet” Period, would be almost infinitesimal. Tt is not surpnsn 
Parents of such a low grade of intellect, and such a 
$ dard of nianners and morals, should not be able to fo 
Ppreciate the gradual degradation which an unprote £ 
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5 ‘ve child. Such parents are often 
e Brena a workhouse themselves, and ie ‘ 
re not shocked at the idea of their children following jy the 
footsteps. Arguments and appeals parce aE es Welfare of ti 
child are therefore presented to deaf ears. i e 2 der the childr 
ow, the more difficult 1t 1s to persuade the parents to let ¢ 
a into an institution. ‘It’s time she earned something,’ iş 
swer 0 
Ms ea an illegitimate child for the family to support, iti 
generally regarded merely as a bit of bad luck, and Never ag an 
argument that she should be placed under Supervision. Jti 
absolutely certain that unless statutory authority is given to fore 
such parents to part with mentally defective children and to place 
them under suitable care and control, they will still go uncon. 
trolled and uncared-for. 
A rather interesting piece of evidence on this subject is supplied 


life me 


often in prison, urally 


often 


hem | 


btainable, and even when a feeble-minded gil 


See 


by the experience of the Birmingham Education Committee with | 


regard to a home for the training and permanent care of the 
mentally defective, to which they decided to send their most 
‘urgent cases. In spite of a personal visit from the Superintendent 


of Special Schools, who made every effort to persuade them, 25 per | 
cent. of those asked refused. I give particulars of the first five | 


whose parents refused, as nothing could show more plainly the 
need for compulsory powers : 


No. 1. Girl, aged eleven. Illegitimate ; immoral tendencies ; rather nice 
looking ; dishonest ; very bad home; mother and father drunkards and very 
immoral; has a half-sister whose father is in prison for burglary. Both 
_ father and mother slightly mentally defective. 

No. 2. Boy, aged twelve. Illegitimate. Grandmother, mother and aunt 
feeble-minded ; another aunt a prostitute. Boy always neglected, hall 
sae ee In rags, and constantly playing truant. 

a a ai twelve. Very poor home. Boy kept away from schoo 
aera work, Parents repeatedly fined, but with no effet 
ts meee under regular instruction. 

o. 4. Girl, aged ten. Very poor home. Child always half fed, dressed 


i . 
2 and Pee ae uy Often kept from school for want of Lae f 
she cannot control the girl, aa ee Beem ced ads coma Se 


the district ; : pred ba 
got eshte apt Sl ma 
ate ee ane it Seems folly to hesitate to use on 
= bility of the parents, nterfering with the authority or respons! 
r T i aN Sere residence in a boardin g school for the mentally 
further Be, of oe be of very little use without th 
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They visit the institution, see their boy or girl doing useful work, 
Bi perhaps naturally, Coulis that such work could be per- 
formed at home. The Superintendent of the institution knows 
perfectly sahl that liberty spells disaster to the inmate, but 
the parents insist, and there is no power to detain against the 
arents’ wishes. Until we get this power of detention, most of 
the money spent on homes and institutions for defectives will be 
entirely wasted. When we take degraded girls out of the slums, 
girls who are steadily deteriorating physically—when we put them 
in institutions, feed them up, give them medical treatment, and 
improve in countless ways their bodily condition, we are, I fully 
believe, increasing their fertility, and such girls, nursed and tended 
carefully through the most critical period of their lives, and turned 
out healthy animals, will produce more children than if we had 
left them to themselves in the streets. They all go out far more 
attractive, and perhaps less noticeably defective, than they came 
in. Mentally they have hardly improved at all—in self-control 
not one atom. It has been proved over and over again that it is 
no good at all—it is worse than useless—to place mentally defective 
| children under care and control until sixteen, and then allow them 
complete freedom. Yet this is exactly what is happening under 
the Epileptic and Defective Children Act, and under the Industrial 
Schools Act as applied to mentally defective children; and this 
must go on happening until we can persuade the Government to 
give us powers of detention and thereby make the control of the 
į | mentally defective continuous. I am not building up theories, I 
am speaking entirely of facts. There is a constant yearly dis- 
t charge of mental defectives from the institutions of this country, 
when the only rational, the only humane thing would be to detain 
l them all their lives. 
E The following cases illustrate the need for continuity of control 


and also the false economy of neglecting to provide it : 
a Case 1: 


Se D0 ommi — Ce ee “ae 
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i ; ‘X’—Wife.s 
an | Eccentric, not exactly mentally- | Insane. 
dp defective, but not normal, 
Daughter ; ù 
| Mentally defective, never married. 
- SEL cai » Ear ps ee | 
b Megitimat l | pare: 
© daughter Illegitimate daughter. : aa 
Mentally defective, Almost imbecile (sent by magistrates * | 
a | immoral. to industrial school). ae 
aor) 
oS a ee 
e Twin pi 3 
gin ee 
e | Died a Twin girl Boy 
| One aot Died at six 
eo old.* months old. 
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a RE. 
Bolucky “aly the whole of this family live together. They are foolish, happy- 

> and entirely irresponsible people. I think the eocen E AE SSO 
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Case 2: Father—Mother $ 
Unknown. | Mentally defective. 
Husband—Daughter 

Unknown. | Mentally defective. 

_ i E | 
| sN Daughter Son i M 

Daughter ; panen aay Mentally defective. Normal and respe 

Prostitute. Hada defective. In special school. table. Eams ji, 
child at fifteen. living and hel 1 
Son ' family, 
Mentally defective a 
(illegitimate). In n 
special school. 

Tf in this case the first mentally defective woman had beni & 
placed under control, the birth of four other mentaty and one | c 
morally defective persons would have been prevented. | 5 

) u 

Case 3: b 

Father— Mother : —Father x } 7 
Burglar. | Drunkard and prostitute. | Deaf and mentally defective. 1: 
Mentally defective. Very violent. Died in ; p 
(a workhouse. | 
t ; | d 
| |) q 
| | x 
h Daughter Daughter a 
i Mentally defective. Four Almost imbecile. | 

times in workhouse. Twice Committed under t 

in Lock hospitals. In four Industrial Schools Bp il 

charitable homes. Now Act. f 

maintained by guardians : a 

at a training school for the is 
mentally defective, t 
$ 0 
must be the breadwinner, and it is curious to think of him surrounded bj? i 
little group of mentally-defective women. No doubt the women contribute" | 
Us support of this extraordinary household, for the house is one of very | t 
| repute, and the more decent of the inhabitants of the court in which iti | p 
ewe are loud in their condemnations. Both of the two illegitimate ® | 
an 'y-defective granddaughters of ‘xX’ hae Ineen E Hn 8 pecial schol ; i 
left, 1t was a foregone conclusion that the elder would be ruined as soon # n ee 
eft. ae us consider what these girls have cost the community. Education! | 
ee is ools costs more than twice as much as, and extends over two}. | l 
A an mar of a normal child The elder IO has since spent som? m a 
Pean yt 6 workhouse, where she has had an operation and two i, 
oE AE ET SEER of the ratepayers. One of her infants was 10? ee ' t 
i : 5 rS , 
e oe a Guardians with very costly milk. When = wii I 
every end workhouse the After-Care Visitor in charge of the cas? Wi k 
aay ue ee the girl sent to the Guardians’ Colony for ae: I 
? i arrangements w È allowe | l 
the workhouse, and when once she ea coumerci girl was allo y» 0 
I 
i 
< 
y 
a 
r 
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ustrial Schools Act, She is a low-grade defective: 
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pf 

Case a Father—Mother 

Criminal. | Has attacks of insanity, 
In asylum three or 
| four times, 
| ives y nite Tas ) s 7i | i f 
L gismo epileptie. passion Geipen i Cancer AS ochil 

a sanity). unknown, 

. This whole family are constantly in and out of the workhouse, 
and their cost to the community in prison, asylum, and workhouse 
must be very great. 

These histories illustrate fully the need for continuity of 
on | control. We want to prevent the birth of such people, and the 
ne continuous segregation of the mentally defective is the chief means 

| of doing so. It appears that the birth-rate among defectives is 

unusually high, and though the death-rate is also high, there can 

be no doubt that the number of degenerate survivors is large. It 

is a serious thought that the only people who at the present time 

put no restriction on the number of children they produce are the 

degenerates, the defectives, and those bordering on pauperism. 

Small families are becoming the rule not only among the upper 

_ and middle but among the artisan class. It may seem Utopian 

= to persuade intelligent and healthy people to have more children 

i than they want from a sense of their duty as citizens, though there 

~ are signs that public opinion is moving in this direction ; but it 

__issurely a matter of common sense to begin at the other end, and 

ay i to restrict the production of degenerates by the continuous control 
nE of the mentally defective. 

g In all I have said I have but touched on what I believe to be 

a the two main and most important of the Commission's Recom- 

an mendations. I have made no comments on the mechanism neces- 
oi f Sary to carry them into effect. The Report goes into the details 

T 4 of administration most fully, and it is over these details that I fear 

yea Opposition will arise. People are so apt to lose sight of the main 

Js Principles, and even to condemn them, because some detail is 
a He agonistic to their own theories of local or general administra- 
th? Bes For instance, the few members of Education Authorities 

n ae of Guardians throughout the country who have been mo 
iat n 1n working for the care and training of defectives are just 


{| People wh islation founded 
ot Who, I am afraid, may be opposed to legislation founded 
em the Report, because the proposal is to relieve those autho ae 


k à «0f public money have been saved, b . 
mmber ae ation would have been avoided. ‘These girls are t 


of defectives. In one workhouse the Commissioners 
defective women had produced 7 
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Res . ‘ves. I am particularly anxi 

bility for defectives xious { 
Bes of ioh Committees and Guardians should na 
blinded by the good work a few of them have done in the past, ag 
run away with the idea that because they were the Pioneer, F 
other authority can do the workas well. The training given} 


July 


Vth | 


Education Authorities can never suffice for defectives, who nee | 


control all their lives. The evidence of the past is conclusiye, 
Education Authority is only dealing with some 9000 mentally defer. 
tive children. There are still 85,000 defective children for hon 


no special training has been provided. Again, the E ducatin 


Authority has only dealt with them for a short period of their lives, | 


discharging them to absolute freedom just when the first serion 
breakdown in conduct may be expected. The training given t 


them has not rendered them self-supporting. The statistics of | 


the Birmingham After-Care Committee, a Committee who 
records are more complete and extend over a longer period than 
those of any other After-Care Committee, prove this beyond a 


shadow of doubt. Here it is shown that out of 308 cases leaving | 
special schools only 36 per cent. have become wage-earners, ani | 
many of these do not remain wage-earners for more than a few | 


years, while only 6.6 per cent. earn as much as 10s. per week. That | 
is, only 6.6 per cent. have any chance of becoming self-supporting | 


citizens. I am sure that the training given has been good of its 
kind, but it is plain that many defectives need custodial care, aml 


I think to any impartial observer it will also be plain that the f 


Education Authorities, whose traditions and experience fit themi 
deal with children, are not the authorities to deal satisfactorily wii 
individuals of all ages detained in institutions under certificalé 


The Lunacy Authority is undoubtedly more suitable. I have™ | 


hesitation in saying that by far the best education and trainin 
given to mentally defective people in England has been givet a 
the idiot asylums, institutions which are conducted under the sp?" 
vision and inspection of the Lunacy Commissioners. All asylum 
contain a large number of cases of congenital defect, that sa 
amentia, or, as they are usually called, the feeble-minded. 1” 


maoae Sen more fully, as each year adds to our experience, a 
ose y connected are the varieties of mental defect. The o 
1 chil 


ee eae ee liable to attacks of insanity, 4 
ea ong A ' 
A] aoe a s to a condition of dementia hardly 


; a 
amentia. d needing the same care and cont 


iin o Ra points to one authority, and equally plain! 
a ng p ie o the authority which is already dealing with ws 

e mentally defective. T should like to make an earnest #8 
“See Tredgold’s Mental De % Tectut® 


Clinical Psychiatry, transl ficiency, ch. xvii., and Kraepelin: 
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fo Guardians, and to members of Education Committees, to 
ae a wide view of the matter. None can disagree with the 
“atin proposition of the Report, namely, that there should be one 
authority endowed with sufficient powers to train and control the 
mentally defective. Let us sink all small differences and unite in 
asking for immediate legislation. It may safely be said that there 
is no other single measure at present before the public which would 
have such far-reaching and beneficial effects. The passing of the 
suggested Act for the Care and Control of the Mentally Defective 
would at once reduce drunkenness, crime, prostitution, illegitimate 
pirths, and disease, and it would be the first preventive step in 
dealing with a great evil which threatens us with a steady 
deterioration of national efficiency, both mental and moral. 


ELLEN F. PINSENT, 
One of the Royal Commissioners. 
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THE DIRECT ACTION OF ENVIRONMENT| «& 
ON PLANTS 


THE great question which now above all others interests the | ci 
biologists and divides them into two camps 1s the question of the | e 
relative importance of Natural Selection on the one side, and the 
Direct Action of environment on the other side, in the process of 
evolution of new species. We know Darwin’s position and his | ê 


conception on the dominant part of Natural Selection. But his fh b 
views did not remain unaltered, and we saw in a previous essay’ | tl 

how Darwin himself, especially when he went into the details of a 
variation in domesticated plants and animals, was brought to d 
make some concessions. He began to doubt the adequacy a y 
Natural Selection alone, and to assign more and more importance g 

to the Direct Action of surroundings, which his precursors- À 
Buffon, Lamarck, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and Erasmus Darwin- 

l had considered as the main factor of evolution. These are also the 7 
i views which decidedly prevail now among biologists. ) l 
Is it really sufficient,’ they are asking themselves, ‘ that there t 

if 
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-Jegged sparrows, birds with short d 


beaks, with smaller and with oei 
ark-coloured, dull, bright, spotte 
mbers each way, variation pe | 
E OO G indeterminate, i.e. guided! 
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and those instincts which are best suited for making the 
s thrive in given surroundings? Is it really enough that 
ts and markings of all possible colours and patterns should 
SOE ey hazard way ? that the size, the for d the i 
appear in @ hapa , m, and the inner 
structure of every organ, every muscle, every vessel and nerve, 
every bone, every tissue, should vary in every individual in all 
ossible directions, by mere accident ; and out of this lottery, which 
offers infinitesimally small chances of success for every separate 
character, Natural Selection will pick out and assort precisely 
those sets of tissues, vessels, bones, and nerves which answer best 
to the needs of adaptation? And if such a process may be 
imagined, does it really take place in nature? Js it true that 
variation is guided by no structural cause whatever, due to the 
conditions of life of the organism—that none of its possible causes 
ever prevails over the others? ’ 

Is it not more consistent with modern observation and experi- 
ment to recognise that the variations which appear in a species at 
a given moment—being a combined result of the inherited possi- 
bilities of variation (determined by all the previous evolution of 
that branch of living beings) and the modifying influences of a 
changing environment—appear and accumulate in certain definite 
directions? And have we not reason to affirm that such a definite 
variation would be already an adaptation, just as in a tree that 
grows on the sea coast the prevailing winds check the growth of 
its branches on one side, and favour growth on the opposite side? 

But if variation is not a mere accident due to a haphazard 
shuffling of cards representing thousands of inherited characters, 
if ub is a result of the action of environment, then it is a physio- 
logical fact. Tt is due to certain definite causes—to changes in 
the food of the organism, in the composition of the inhaled air, in 
its temperature and moisture, in the amount of sunshine received. 
And each of these causes has definite effects on the composition 
of the blood of the animal or the sap in the plant, on the texture 
5 the diferent tissues, on the anatomical structure and functions 
T of the organs. Variation, in this case, loses its accidental 
a and emerges from the mysteries with which it, m 
the se It becomes a subject of experiment, and many 0 

x culties which stood in the way of the selectionist 
\Sappear, 
ee p en with, there is no need to assume that the very 
30 ites in the variation of every organ oe 
are al meaa as to have @ ‘ selection value ’—t. pee 7 
y helpful in the struggle for life—as we are bound to : 
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by ae if variation is accidental and is not reinforced g 


moyeg tion of environment. A serious difficulty 
’ 50 serious that the best-informed Darwinists 
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recognise 
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it, even though they repudiate the exaggerations of Darvin 


is 
critics. 2 Rone 

We understand, moreover, why reuse Munte cumulati 
If it is due to some definite cause, it is bound to accumulate y 
long as this cause lasts ; while there would be no reason Whateva 


to suppose that a character which appeared by mere acci dent val 
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one generation should be reinforced in the next, since there j, ho 5 
external or inner cause to produce such an effect. Such a supposi. | s 
tion is in fact contrary to all we know of accidental deviations, and | a 
is contradicted by research in that new branch of science, | of 
iometry.° ; 
2 And ee we understand why variation must be correlating. | a 
why several organs should vary at once and support each other's tio 
variation—a fact quite general in nature, and yet representing | the 
one of the greatest difficulties for the theory of accidental varia. dey 
tion. Thus if the wings of a group of birds are slightly increasing | gro 
in consequence of increased exercise, supported by better food, sea 
we see the physiological cause of the increase ; and we understand | _— sid 
why all the muscles, the bones, the blood vessels, and the nerves | in 
connected with the wings must undergo a correlative development. | tim 
Or, if the eyes of a cave animal, having become useless in the daik of 
cave, begin to be atrophied, we understand how, the functiond | pla 
the eyes being performed no more, a physiological deficiency o con 
the nerves leading to the eyes, of the blood vessels, and the muscles | var 
connected with them necessarily follows. We need not resort to i 
an improbable hypothesis and maintain that those animals survie | Sele 
best which best realise an economy of their life-forces by rapidly | hyy 
getting rid of a useless organ, with its muscles, nerves, and blood | Sel 
vessels. The economy is usually too small to involve a life | €% 
advantage. The same is true of the correlative development 0 gy 
all the teeth of a mammal corresponding to a given change of its 
food ; or the degeneration of the toes in the hotie race and tht 
horses, and all those striking instances indicated by the Americal | 
palzontologists, Cope and Marsh showing how difficult it to} ang 
Solan the correlative variation of oe ae both in devel” | nig 
ment and degeneracy, so long as we do not recognise that variati® | onl 
5 ang to a definite action of the environment . ai 
Dr. a Fane eee discussion of this point by a well-informed Darwini, Ee 
Selektionsprinzip und Paes s his work (published now under eho tit yn a 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 76191) crs g” A7ebildung ; ein Handbuch des Darwin, | bull 
criticism. Needless to PR aOR can be recommended as a model of SO% s ý 
now the importance of ae ai at, like his great teacher, Dr. Plate fully ree the ae 
hereditary transmission of biases ae of surroundings, including, of courses | X a 
A ce y ae Centin and j TE Taido EEE sot ie 7 
E. D. Cope has become DAIS Variation?) of the admirable work of Pr aot ae 
i itto say that his chapter on < aa it hardly needs a special mention”) ai | 
EOG ee 
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It is self-evident that those biologists who recognise the 
influence of a direct action of environment do not 

ssarily deny the intervention of Natural Selection. On the 
ae ary, they fully recognise its usefulness as an auxiliary. They 
ey et its powers. It ceases to be a selection of haphazard 
coy tions—necessarily indifferent in most cases in their incipient 
ares burt becomes a physiological selection of those individuals, 
ee ties, and groups which are best capable of meeting the new 
ee ants by new adaptations of their tissues, organs, and 
Ae Tt is not so much a selection of individuals as a selection 
of groups of individuals, modified all at once, more or less, in a 
given direction. It is also, in the animal world, a selection of 
those who best exercise their collective intelligence for the diminu- 
tion of inner competition and inner war, and for the rearing of 
their offspring by combined effort. And finally, as it does not 
depend upon an acute struggle between all the individuals of a 
group, it does not require for its full action those exceptionally bad 
seasons, droughts, and times of calamities which Darwin con- 
sidered as especially favourable for Natural Selection. It goes on 
in times of plenty as well as in times of scarcity, especially in 
times of plenty and during the good seasons, when an abundance 
of food and vitality favours variability, and gives a certain 
plasticity to the organisms. Progressive evolution becomes thus 
comprehensible, and our hypotheses meet what we really learn of 
variation and evolution in nature. 

Tn short, many serious difficulties which beset the way of the 
selectionist disappear, and we feel no more the need of the many 
hypotheses made by the Neo-Darwinists in support of Natural 
Selection, once we see in it but an auxiliary to the direct action of 


environment. Let us examine, then, how far such a view is borne 
out by modern research. 


dominant 
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Already in Darwin’s lifetime the investigations he was making 


a nog t o which his work had given birth induced him to recog- 
eee importance of the direct action of environment. He 


at t at and his excuse was, of course, absolutely true—that f 
Proved ae he wrote his Origin of Species the researches which 
amount x importance of this cause did not exist. Now, the 

bul sib Work already done in that direction is immense and 
th teases every year. At Vienna we have now a s 
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` ablished for the study of the qj 

physiological eoeta light, &c.—which alter the wl 
agencies foo", ans of living beings; and a special review yy 
ai aG rmany for the sole purpose of dealing with the ser 
founded ae new branches of science, experimental morphol, 
subject. imental embryology, have grown up lately, and even f 
e there appears some sonore e Wok devoted to the genen | 

iti inl Tamarckism. 
position of Te ees ea be required merely to sum Fe | 

A good-sized votum e r Oa | 
results of the modern experimenta a wes i ira | 
action of environment upon plants and animals. Consequently 
beginning with plants, I will mention here but some of the mog 
convincing of these researches. Let me only remark at once thy | 


i 
p 


the character of such investigations has quite changed of late | 
Formerly the explorers directed their chief attention to changes | 
in the forms of organisms, which could be obtained experimentally, 


The biologist continued, so to say, in his laboratory the work | 


the practical grower or the breeder. But now the inquiry goes | 
deeper. It becomes a physiological investigation into the sub 
stance and the causes of variation. Variation is treated asal 
branch of plant or animal physiology and histology, and it is thus | 
studied in the only proper way which is capable of revealing its | 
causes and throwing light upon the much debated question as gi 
whether variation, acquired by one generation, is transmitted t | 
the next, and how the transmission takes place. 


$ Archiv fiir Hntwicklungsmechanik. Having lately gone through t a 
recent literature of the subject, I found that I had to examine the contents of a 
than two hundred memoirs and works, chiefly experimental, published duis 4 
the four years 1906 to 1909. And yet the American literature was far from bets 
fully represented. -n ya 

Besides the works of Professor H. W. Conn (T'he Method of Brolutron, r 
York, 1900), R. H. Lock (Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, H eredita 
Evolution, London, 1906), and H. de Vries (Die Mutationslehre, Vol. 1); ae 
I have mentioned previously, the following must be warmly Teco a y 
to the general reader: The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, by Profe” | 
E. D. Cope, London and Chicago, 1896; Darwinism To-day, by Professor ig k 
Kellogg, New York, 1907; Les Théories de VEvolution, by Professor Ne cath i 


and M. Goldsmith, Paris, 1909; and the third h enlarged edition % iy) 
Plate’s work, now entitled Selekti aE o Artbildung: i f 
Handbuch des Darwinismus, Lei tonsprinzip und Probleme der th 


chp! pzig, 1908 : all four full of facts and ripe Ai” 
=a ae aan are been introduced into the subject of Evolution sey 
at 1s purely dialectic h: i i ion, * 7 
stantial portion of these work, as been dragged into the discussion, 
altered and readjusted h 
followers, 5 also to the sudden ‘mutations’ observed by de NEES i iol 


he side of A in 
}f-myst! ord! y 
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mE Tt would be needless to repeat what has been already said in 
a the pages of this Review in my Recent Science’ articles about 
3 ihis important category of researches in the domain of plant 
i as ysiology.” One illustration only—the experiments of Professor 
g Gaston Bonnier—I shall have to repeat; and, with a couple or so 
yi of examples taken from more recent works, this will do to show 
tal the bearing of all similar investigations upon the question which 

we have in view. Let me only remind the reader that we have in 
he this domain such capital investigations as Rauwenkof’s, Koch’s, 
ect and Batalin’s into the influence of light upon the structure of the 
hy, cells; the modification of aérial stems and their inner structure 
o obtained by Constantin by cultivating them in the ground ; and 
hat especially the extensive researches of Stahl, Dufour, Pique, Surozh, 
te, Vesque, and Viet, and many others, some of which will be men- 
ae tioned presently, into the changes of form, colour, hair-growth, and 
lh. | tissues of the leaves, according to the amount of sunlight and 
cot | moisture they receive. All these researches, undertaken without 
oes any preconceived idea—as mere contributions to different chapters 
tb: | of plant physiology—prove nevertheless that most plants suit their 
saf enyironment so well only because environment itself has produced 
hus | their actual forms. Let us then cast a glance upon some such 
it instances. 
sti We all know that the plants of the Arctic regions, as also the 


do| plants growing at high altitudes in the Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
Himalayas, the mountains of Borneo, and so on, have certain 


C k; characters in common which compel botanists to describe them as 
m| Separate varieties, sub-species, and even separate species, quite 
uit | distinct from their next of kin growing in the lowlands of the 
bai temperate zone. As a rule, both the Arctic and the Alpine plants 
Nf are often dwarfed, their main stem is often arrested in its growth, 
f | and a rosette of radical leaves only is formed. If there isa stem, 
mid the leaves upon it are usually crowded and reduced in size; the 
fet | flowers, too, have shorter stalks, but they are often more brilliant 


VF) and fragrant. Altogether, the plant has a ‘tufted,’ compact 


yb) “Spect and is often covered with hairs. E 
t Now all these Alpine characters were obtained experimentally 
ogi y aà member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, Gaston Bonni 
ve “aking several plants from the valley, and dividing each of the ! 


api into two parts, he planted one part in the valley and the oth 


> tamed place at a high level. Two or three years later bot! 
Wi of plants were compared, and the results were st g 


Vari 


Whe 
N ° : 
Pp. ia Century, April 1894, pp. 684-691; and Se 
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mon inbabitant of our meadows, the rocks, 

“+ its slender stalks beari e þ 
(Helianthemum vulgare), with up ; Carng cag 


at an altitude of 6 è 4 
‘etty flower, the same plant De ae coor 
pretin en, shapeless ball of leaves, out of which bal 


for instance, @ com 


a uoe A nah flowers with narrow petals. It certa; 2 
protruded tiny s ar O M ba Alnly o 
could be described as & distinct variety, and probably would have i 
been described as a separate sub-species if it had been found in k 
Laponia or in the barren lands of Canada. l b 
Asarule, in all plants grown at the high-level stations the inter. fx 
nodes were short, the leaves were smaller and thicker, and when a 
the plants were not placed too high, their flowers were more bri. J 
liant in colour and more fragrant than those of their congeners jp s] 
the valley. An anatomical examination of their tissues proved b 
that in the Alpine surroundings they had taken such characterga; | pi 
to reduce transpiration, and especially waste, obtain a better ; 
assimilation, and store more starch, more sugar, more volatile S€ 
oils, and more colouring pigments. They were thus adapted, rc 
without the aid of natural selection, by the action itself of P cc 
the surroundings, to take better advantage of the short Alpin ty 
summer, and better to resist its cold nights and blighting | T 
wind.’ n¢ 
In order to be still more sure of his results, Professor Bonnier W 
made further experiments. He grew plants in boxes, wherem | A 
artificial surroundings of heat, cold, ahd moisture were mail: | ti 
tained. The results were still more striking. When the plants A ia 


were submitted during their growth to extremes of temperature | 
and moisture—as is the case in an Alpine climate—they took, | th 
after only two months, the above-mentioned Alpine characteris: ) 
including even the reddish colour of the leaves, due to the prese™® | 


of a special colouring matter, anthocyan.*° 

At the same time the opposite results were obtained when sect fn 
of germander (Teucrium), gathered at an altitude of 5000 fe d 
in the Pyrenees, were sown near Paris. They gave, after tht 
years, plants with longer stems and longer internodes, leaves © T 
a brilliant green, and so on—plants, in short, quite similar to thes ae 


yore grow wild in that neighbourhood. In the surroundings? f dir 
the low plains Alpine seeds thus gave plants bearing the chaga of 


of lowland vegetation—this experiment being a reply to those™ |. E 

* De Vries, in his Mutationstheori to! rap al 

of ne pom piant and its Alpina ecole Mie, Thee ipa OD ae m ac 
- Bonnier, ‘ Culture expérimental ; ¿nées > 

: ed pyres r 

Revue générale de botanique, 1890, p. SEE am et R AA 5 b er 

Padaptation des Plantes au Climat alpin, ae i echerches exp ey ature (th 
Botanique, Te série, 1894, t. xx. i Bil in Annales des Scien > expt" 


; Recherches sur V Anatom? : 
, With plates. o asi i 
aris Academy of Sciences, 1898, č É 


mentale des Végétaux, Corbeil 1895, wi 
10 Comptes Rendus of the Pari * 
p. 507 ; 1899, t. cxxviii. p. 1143, 
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} 4 had objected that taet slind, in taking an Alpine character, 
q B o probably ean to an ancestral form. "i 
uy Taking next forty-three different species from Fontainebleau, 
and growing them at La Garde, near Toulon, Professor Bonnier 
obtained on the coasts of the Mediterranean—in the first, and still 
-more 80 in the second generation (the characters acquired in the 
Warst generation being thus transmitted by heredity to the next, to 
a be further increased)—plants with a distinct Mediterranean 
aspect : woody stems, broader and thicker leather-like leaves 
without nerves. The Fontainebleau Ragwort Senecio (Senecio 
Jacobaa) took several of the characters of the Mediterranean 
i species Senecio nemorosus. Our common ash (F'razinus excelsior) 
a | became similar to the ash of the Mediterranean coasts, P'raxinus 
of parvifolia, and so on.” 
| - Ihave dwelt on purpose upon these experiments, as they repre- 
è sent a complete cycle of researches the accuracy of which has been 
' recognised by competent botanists, while at the same time they 
f contain replies to the usual objections : ‘reversion to ancestral 
8 types,’ ‘non-inheritance of acquired characters,’ and the like. 
al The characters acquired in one generation were transmitted to the 
“| next; and those characters which are described as ‘ hereditary ’ 
y| were as liable to vary as those which are described as ‘ acquired.’ 
n| All we can say of these experiments, and all the others to be men- 
„| tioned presently, is that those characters which had been 
; maintained during a very long period of evolution (in our case, 
»| those of the Helianthemum genus and those of the Cistacex 
„| family, to which it belongs), being of a more ancient descent than 
„| those of the different species, have more stability than the latter. 
9 | The great value of the experiments of G. Bonnier is generally 
recognised. Still, in the last edition of Dr. Plate’s excellent work 
5 on Darwinism we find the remark that, after having considered 


j first the experiments of Bonnier as conclusive, Dr. Plate began to 
e doubt lately, 


f a irin this case, as in the case of adaptation of mammals to life at a 
y a pititude, there were not set free such reactions only, which occasionally ae 
j| i ake place in the lowlands. If I nevertheless accept the possibility of 

“ct adaptation [Dr. Plate continues], it is because, according to the ryle: 


at of Bat 6 
probability » the variations due to mechanical causes may also occasionally 
” Ppen to be useful, 1 5 p 


a ne Variations which took place in Bonnier’s plants at a hi 
“alee belong to the category of those which take p 
remains Y the lowlands as well, seems extremely unlikely, 2 

i (though t. Mere guess. Wherever changes in the same di 
© a smaller extent) take place in the lowlands, we a 


“1 Comptes Rendus, 1899, t. exxix. p. 1207. 
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J similar to those which exist į : Ww 
to find some causes at work simul a smaller scal pai the big, 4 
altitude surroundings, though on a Bre he e. This would, igi 
just one of those cases which Lamarck mentions, speaking of en j th 
Binet. a meadow plant.” Still less probability is there in e Ao 
Plate’s suggestion, since we know irom E later communication a | sir 
Bonnier to the Academy of Sciences * that the morphology ; be 
variations in his plants were brought about by variations of ther the 
inner structure, and therefore by no means can be described 4 
accidentally useful. The diminished surfaces of transpiration a i n 
the shortened stems were the necessary results of the Alpine gy.) shi 
roundings ; the increased storage of starch and sugar was due toth, | pr 
long hours of intense light ; and so on. None of these changes | Pa 
was accidental. That so serious and impartial a thinker as Deb 4g 
Plate is should have conceived such doubts seems to me probably Be 
due to the fact that at the time he wrote he did not yet kno | a 
Bonnier’s later work on the anatomy of his Alpine planis." | a 
Besides, like all the recent writers on Darwinism and Lamarckisn, | By 
he has chiefly studied variations in animals, while it is for variation the 
and adaptation in plants that we have the best experimental data | pay 
wh: 
II me 
l 
Taking now another series of experiments, made by H. Klebs, plac 
we learn how and why not only the lower plants—fungi and alg? Ae 
—but also the flowers of the higher plants are altered under the ae 
influence of surroundings in their form, their size and colour, the s0-¢s 
number of their different parts, and their disposition (the inflor the 
orcenco T change in the food, or in the temperature and) i 
EAA the air, in the amount or even in the colour of light a 
ived by the plant, alters all the characters of the flowers: whic 
os be common nettled-leaved Campanula be submitted to abid alwa 
2, Spee during the winter, its usually blue bell-flowers tum? diffe 
a aa cause of it is, that the stem grows faster under "| Spe 
ea) © of a raised temperature, and for its forced gow i out 
= absorbs a considerable amount of fo 3 P 
de : ood. But the intensity *% P [f mn 
is relatively small during the winter i : d there} fine 
_ the formation of food-stuffs 4 er in our latitudes, an j P 
' slow within the plant; te | et 
13 Philosophie Alna s i i Og; 
14 ‘On the R 1907, p. 44. ii $ mai 
by means ‘of an alternat Physiological characters of plants se ny; 


t. cxxviii. p. 1143. ely changing temperature,’ in Comptes 
15 From Dr. Plate’, 
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ig that the colouring matters of the flower, which require sugar for 
A formation, go u Doe in sufficient quantities. The 
gowers become paler andl o ten smaller than usual. Something 
similar happens also with the red primula. The usual equilibrium 
between the supplies of heat and light being broken, the effect ig 
the same. . . 7 a 

Taking next various species of Sempervivum, which belongs to 
the thick-leaved Crassulaceæ family and requires plenty of sun- 
shine and a dry atmosphere for bloomi ng, Important changes were 
produced by altering these two conditions. The keeping of the 
plants in a warm temperature of from 85 to 89 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but in the dark, prevented them from blooming ; and if they 
received afterwards a full light, the few flowers they produced 
were poor and of a lighter colour. On the other hand, the moment 
of blooming could be advanced by keeping the plants in a dry 
atmosphere and reducing at the same time the amount of food. 
By varying his experiments, H. Klebs altered at will the form of 
the plant, the forms of the flowers, the numbers of their separate 
parts, and the disposition of the flowers, i.e. the inflorescence, 
which often serves to distinguish species from each other. 

The conclusions drawn by Professor Klebs from his experi- 
ments are worthy of note. 


Under different conditions of life [he writes] independent variations take 
place on a large scale in all parts of the flowers. The sepals, the petals, the 
stamens, &c., all undergo variation. All the organs of a plant vary under 
the influence of the outer world, even when crossing is rigorously excluded. 
Even those characters which are constant under the usual conditions (the 
so-called ‘ organisation characters’ of Naegeli) obey the same rule, provided 
the outer world acts at the proper moment. ‘The distinction between the 
‘called ‘constant and the so-called ‘ variable’ characters—those which 
are supposed to have been fixed by heredity and those which are not—dis- 
“ppears. All the characters of a species depend upon its inner structure, 
Which depends in its turn upon the outer conditions ; a change in the latter 


ace produces a change in the former, which results in modifying the 
“tent specific characters of the plant. 


eae in Klebs’s opinion, remain invariable so long only as the 
hte eae are unchanged; and their variations are deter- 
finest > on the one side, by “the sum of potentialities ` of the 

5t particles of their protoplasm and the action of environment. 


aes add also that Klebs, in common with most plant physio- 


kat vo also speak from their own experimental knowledge, 
ea that the anomalies of development due to a change of — 
Ment can be transmitted by heredity.” i 
16 
ee ii .. ee p 
Tobler eee für wissenschaftliche Botanik, 1905, Bd. xlii. pp. 155-520 ; 3 
the Croonian ee my aturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, 1906, xxi. pp. 25 8g _ Also 
. Adhana ture delivered before the Royal Society on the 26th of May, 1910. 
= Pp. 133 ongen der N, aturforschenden Gesellschaft zu Halle, 1906 , Bd. 
2g. In a second series of experiments the same explorer are 
EEEE a 
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We have just seen that Professor Bonnier produceq the 
«Mediterranean characters ° M plants taken from F Ontainebley | 
which he grew on the Mediterranean coast. But the character, 
of maritime plants were also produced artificial y by Lesage, Ore 
of the most typical features of maritime plants is that most of then 
have thicker leaves, due to a greater development of the palissade 
tissue (accompanied by a reduction of both the spaces betwen 
the cells and the empty spaces known as ‘ lacunae’), 'Ih 
fleshy character of the leaves is also met with in desert plant | 
when they grow in a salty soil. Now, these same characters wer | 
obtained by Lesage simply watering our commonest plants with | 
water containing some table-salt. The leaves of the common pa 
and the watercress became more fleshy and succulent under such P 
a treatment, owing to an increase in the palissade tissue (the epi 
dermis and the nerves of the leaves becoming only a trifle thicker) 
and these so easily ‘acquired’ features were transmitted by 
inheritance : plants grown ‘from seed obtained from plants id 
cress which were somewhat succulent in the first year’s experimen | 
became still more so in the following.’ +° 
Taking now another division of typical plants—the plants ; 
the deserts and the sub-deserts, we see that the most characterisit | 
feature, the spines and the prickles, can be produced artificiali | 
ina dry atmosphere ; and, vice versa, they disappear when a destl 
plant is cultivated in a sufficiently moist air. f: 
a a poe that Darwin considered the thors 
= Ess beeen plants—especially by the desert j A 
with large AS : f ue Bee ee in the ae au : 
plains where the R aaa anial ihe mord ae H jë 
grass is burnt in the summer, only those busti 


and shrubs would have a chance of survival which had 0c 


dentally developed prickl i he vay Ei 
a ee kles and spines. True that the ve ni 


s g especially characteristic of dry an 

e ee a causal connexion between the hot and i 
ae ae of the desert and the development of thorns i 

p es; but so long as it was not Hemoncimted by experi 


evel i 


his previ ions i 

his p ; eviona eons in these words : ‘ All the characters of a species, 

changed within carters ee em to have been quite firmly establish org 

the moment of its formation. ‘s by influencing the potentialities of “i | 

18 Revue générale de Botan; fe 

(eed ae 2 Botanique, t. ii.: ; rein 
1891, t. cxii. I quote this last ere ae tee B paas St l 
pp. 50 and 128-131. om Rey. Geo. Henslow’s 5 
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i y atmosphere develops thorns, the hypothesis of natural 


that a dr I 
med to be very probable. Now, we have such 


selection see 


experiments. / 
{hotelier has demonstrated that if two stocks of barberry, the 


stems of which have been cut a few inches above the ground, are 


th: | grown under two glass bells, one of which has a very dry atmo- 
len 5 here and the other a very moist one, two different sorts of plants 
ten are obtained. In the moist atmosphere all the leaves are fully 
One developed, while in the dry atmosphere of the other bell the lobes 
hen of the leaves are not developed at all and their nerves become 
Sade woody and are transformed into thorns.’? ‘The strong transpira- 
veen tion which takes place in a dry atmosphere reduces the formation 
The | of the tissues out of which the lobes of the leaves are formed, and 
lants it lignifies—i.c. makes hard and woody—the tissues of the nerves 
Wete of the leaves. The surroundings themselves thus develop the 
with thorns and the prickles. 
ipa | The reverse experiment has also been made by W. Wollny. 
sh’ By growing various species in three different glass-houses, one 
ep | of which was kept very dry, the other very moist, and the third 
ker); | of average moisture, he demonstrated that under the influence of 
d by} great dampness the thorns of the common furze (Ulex europeus) 
tsd| were entirely transformed into full leaves.” Similar experiments 
meni ; were repeated more than once with the same result. Besides, we 
| have the experiments of Marloth, which prove how easily all the 
ts| traits which give the desert flora its special aspect can be 
yst) Obliterated. It was sufficient to transport plants from the sun- 
ial) burnt deserts of the Tangua Karoo to the less sunny and moister 


si| Climate of Capstadt (where they still get 54 per cent. of the astro- 
n nomically possible sunshine) to see them lose their desert 
gan) features. Their globular shape and their dull or ochre colouring, 


sant due to a coating of wax, or gum, or to a thick coating of hair, 

oplel disappeared. The Crassula columnaris lost its globular form and 

amil rew in the shape of a column; and the Mesembryanthemum 

ushë truncatum, which is usually of an ochre colour, produced only 

act! pee leaves at Capstadt. Other dull-coloured or grey plants of 

y fi he desert were covered with a green foliage during the rain 

q he Season ; but, having lost the protective epidermis and the special — 

da Supplement of scales which they usually have in the desert, they | 

s a! Were burnt during the dry season.”* aa 
great amount of similar evidence could be produced. Hug 


de Vri À : es, 
Vries, who is an experienced botanist and grower, obtained 


1» 4 2 
For more details see my ‘Recent Science’ article, Nineteenth @ 


April 1894, p. 690, oie 
2 i‘ orschungen aus dem Gebiete der Agrikulturphystk, Bd. xx. 1898, P.. 
in Beric Marloth, ‘Die Schutzmittel der Pflanzen gegen ü ET 


ce te der deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft, Bd. xxvi. 
tssenschaftliche Rundschau, 1909, p. 643. 
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quite different sorts of plants w AA etek South Atia 
‘ompositee, Othonna carnosa Sens aie ssifolia, ™ 2 moig | 
ae a dry atmosphere." Fron aah na Hen We lean 
that the Zilla myagroides, rom m AR aa When jt Way 
raised from seed in the Botanic Garden at Oe by Dr, Sicko, 
berg, ` not only bore developed leaves, but the spines, thou 
formed through the forces of heredity : were very slender and Sth | i 
flaccid, instead of being intensely rigid. ; So also the Ordinary | ‘ 
spiny form of Ononis (0. spinosa), when it 1s grown either ing | 
very rich soil with abundance of water, or in a moist atmosphere í 
gradually loses its spines. But they Babee as soon ag tk! œ 
plants are allowed to grow in the ordinary way.” i 

Another feature characteristic of plants growing in they! o 

soil of the deserts and sub-deserts is the production of tuhy | o 

and bulbs, which are storchouses of starch and sugar, andalo | tl 

apparently of water." But this feature, too, disappears when | n 

the plant is cultivated in a moist soil. On the other sie, s 

Duchartre, by making tubers of the yam-plant (Dioscorea Batatas 0 

~ produce long shoots without being allowed to have water, obtained c 

= that other feature of the desert plants : the hardening of the stem, £ Pp 

due to a hardening of the walls of the fibres and a diminution of h 

their inner diameters. ”*. i 

I ought also to mention the varied and striking experiments n 

of Véchting, who, by varying the temperature and the amount y 

of light given to a plant, obtained rampant varieties, maintained p 
asexual reproduction, and so on, as also many other simila 

‘experiments. In fact, a volume ought to be written on ttt i 

: subject which I am sketching in this article. | : 

j Suffice it to say in this place that we have now a considerabl f 

= number of experimental works which did not exist when Darw 

__ wrote his Origin of Species, but b hich it has be j ; 

established, beyond Dieta eee ok which tions t 

Betis cn ke yond any reasonable doubt, that the adapta"! | a 

E eee one and the outer forms of plants, which A d 

renee of ene S teve lokaa paite Dy = fe 5 

_ that the hereditary tr ind we have seen also in the 0) i 

an eae ete Tears of the so-called ` acq ial n 

on as been proved in most cases by © f : 

: h 


2 Die Mutationstheorie, Ba. ; j 
; ok Bd. Sapte § r 
both series of plants ee nee 1901, p. 103, where the photog 

w. ‘ tio 


-2 Rev. Geo. Hi peprodi 

: “a €: 5 

the Environment | Bae ae oh pen Structures by Self-Adap ie ce 
x >» 22 AN = . 


tue opinion of Dr. Volke 

es, BI 78, 79 and 42, prens! ET. 
e Botanik, 1893, Bd. xxv- p: 149 

98. . 37, ` ae 
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a With such an experimental knowledge as we possess now, the 


g observations of botanists relative to the adaptations of plants to 
ironment in different typical regions of the globe acquire a new 


o T 
i n They become a strong corroborative evidence in favour 
ay | of the direct action of environment having itself produced these 
Fi | adaptations. - i 
te, | Let us take a concrete example to fix our ideas. Let us 
the | examine, for instance, the flora of the caverns as it appears from 
| the investigations of M. Jacques Maheu, who has explored scores 
ly | of caves, gouffres, and avens in France, in the German portion 
ety | of the Vosges, in Belgium, and partly in Ttaly.”” The flora of all 
lo | these caverns originates from plants growing in the immediate 
| neighbourhood, but all these plants are so modified in their new 
de, | surroundings as to represent a special type of cavern flora. Want 
oP of light, a low temperature, extreme humidity, and a meagre 
ied | calcareous soil are their conditions of growth; and all the cavern 
m, | plants have acquired precisely those characters which one may 
o have anticipated under such conditions, judging from the experi- 
l ments of Dufour on the action of light, and those above- 
nts | mentioned of Bonnier and Lhdtclier. Altogether, the cavern 
ant f vegetation stands between the Arctic and the aquatic and is 
ied | perfectly well adapted to its own special surroundings. 
lar | If we take now the classical work of Grisebach on the 
the | vegetation of the globe and examine the floras of different typical 
; _ tegions of the earth and their protective features, or if we study 
bk | Under the same aspect any one of the fundamental works on the 
vil flora of some typical region, we find the same coincidences 


between the local conditions and the adaptations of the vegetation 
to these conditions. The flora of the Arctic regions, of the high 


ons l 
ent | altitudes, the deserts, the sea coasts, and so on, have each their 
ect | distinctive features, and these features are precisely those which 
ve | i obtain experimentally if we take plants from the plains of 
al | iddle Europe and grow them in Arctic, Alpine, desert, or 
e| TO NN surroundings. We may thus conclude that although 
and is coincidences between the characters of the plants 
a cr environment are not yet proofs of those characters 
J ng been produced by the direct action of the surroundings. 
nl? i a Jacques Maheu, ‘ Contribution à l'étude de la flore souterraine de France,’ 
nee ec Sciences eee Ge série, t. iii. 1906, pp. 1-190. ae fe 
ical strated by many drawings and contains a copious bibliogra pA : ie 
chli Changes Se of disappearance of the mechanical capper One pee 
$ a : ibn Sone to vegetative reproduction are especially wort y of ao ee 
8 Scien, e la lumière sur la forme et la structure des feuilles, Be at 


€ naturelles, Botanique, Te série, t. v., 1887, p. 311. 
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their very number, a high degree of probabjr 
hesis of Direct Action. tity 
This is the thesis which G. Henslow develops in hie 
on plant structures, and in support of which he brings fone 
a considerable amount of evidence. Taking first the deg 
sub-desert vegetation, and 
time, and the aquatic vege 
dences are found betw 
conditions they belong to, an 


experimentally in con 
high altitudes, and so on. And he concludes that these coincidences 


are so numerous that it would be contrary to all probabilities tọ 
attribute all these well adapted forms to an infinity of indiscrimi. 


they establish, by 
in favour of the hypot 


ard 

. ert 

next the Alpine, the Arctic, the a 
|: 


tations, he shows that the same coing 
Che 


d those plants which were obtaine| 


nate, indefinite variations out of which only those in harmony | 


with environment have surviveđ.?’ 

Tt is very probable that his suggestion to the effect that ther 
are ‘no indiscriminate and wasted variations at all’ will no 
meet with general acceptance. Each plant is a complex result 


of all the modifications which its ancestors underwent during the | 


long process of past evolution, and its possible variations ar 
determined by all the past modifications. It seems difficult, 


therefore, to deny the possibility of indiscriminate variation, due | 
to the inner causes of heredity. But once by the side of indis- | 
criminate variation there is going on a process of variation mi 4 
definite direction, due to the direct action of environment, and the {f 
effects of this action are inherited, as we saw it proved poe than f 


oe fe the above-mentioned experiments—then the accidental 
With ne Soe saOLy subordinated to the determinate one. 

AEE a is limitation, most botanists will certainly agree with 
brought | togeth of Henslow—namely, that the facts he W 
Raton of eed represent strong corroborative evidence i 
the tenet N produced by the direct action 
: d b di 

as K attain almost nie render this hypothesis s0 proba 

nd now Vo , 

ow I must mention a third vast series of researches, pit 


sued i 
eet pe vey years, into the effects of mechanical, ° 
>a emical irritations, as well as changes of light, "0 


39 im 
z Ae eee of pon Structures, 1895 
ion, oxy fs 
isis asters enslow writes, is this: ‘Which probability A ps 


the case 
seem to 5 ; jail 
arise from some ass È favour most, viz. that indefinite vai 


eee 


to put on the same, or simi us speci ich 
» OY similar es of plants, whic j 
one sort or another, so that Tee least adaptive and definite varja ions J 


all?” (Introduction, pp. 9-10). o indiscriminate and wasted varia | 
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een these types of vegetation, the climatic | 


ditions similar to those of the deserts, the | 
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d ature moisture, and composition of the air received by a plant, 
rat , $ as ete a D) pla 
ae its physiological processes and the structure of its tissues. 


e have another immense array of facts which could be 


1910 


expermme 

insight 12 
external forms. 
i De a ee chosen from a mass of material will 
ie co. Tins interesting little work R. Prein studied the effects 
. of mechanical pressure upon the tissues of the roots (Bonn, 
4908). We know what will happen if a growing root is passed 
a| throughaglass tube which prevents it from increasing in thickness. 
Unless the tube be extra strong, it will be broken—the root 
Jy creating a tissue strong enough to break the resistance. As the 
root continues to grow, and its cells continue to increase and sub- 
divide, they exert a pressure upon each other where they meet with 


to the inner life-processes which lead to changes of 


t a mechanical obstacle, and this pressure stimulates further growth. 
t The cells subdivide more rapidly and become more numerous, 
e| remaining smaller at the same time. ‘The walls of the parenchym 
el cells consequently grow thicker, especially those walls which run 
t, parallel to the lines of pressure, while those which are parallel to 
w | the surfaces of the glass tube grow thinner, or even disappear. 
$: The tissue of the root thus acquires a greater solidity. But as the 
q transpiration current of the plant and tho transport of assimi- 
he lation products go on unabated along the root, the life processes 
i are intensified in the compressed zone, and finally the growing 
al toot breaks the tube. Of course the formation of a more solid 
tissue may be described as an adaptation, but it is merely a small 
ii | alteration of the process of growth, which has a purely mechanical 
a8 cause. And we need not resort to heredity, or to natural selection, 
iD When we see that, as a rule, the roots grow harder in a hard soil, 
d and their tissues become softer in a friable soil—a change, by the 
le Way, which has permitted our gardeners to obtain the eatable 
tadish out of its wild ancestor. 
ut The experiments of R. Hegler, showing that the application of 
et’ artificial strains to seedlings provokes a remarkable development — 
i of the mechanical tissues of the seedlings, and those of Henslow, — 


nae obtained the same result with leaf-stalks of the horse-chestnut, 
“ong to the same category. 

of is Wide series and a great variety of researches into the effects 

e ae lesions upon growth, of different sorts of food upon 

i aracters, both racial and specific, of carbonic acid 

Tight 1, narcotics upon the assimilation of oxygen, and so S 
ame © mentioned in this place. They would deserve m ention 

o indef re so as from most of them we learn over and over a 

ance of Weismann’s hypotheses—that cha 
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in new conditions are transmitted by heredity to the offs 
are retained by it for some time after the plant has been refum, 
to its previous conditions. But another score of pages w 
needed to do justice to these instructive and varied reg 
So T shall limit my illustrations to one more—namely, the 


Thy 


Catches 
Mesh, 


gations made by Vöchting and Haberlandt for explaining th | 
64 9 D 


on p $ aypa I + yy ants = LANS 
well-known capacity oi the leaves in many plants fo taking ș 


"ng, ahd | 


Ould h i 


a Such | 


positions as to receive more light in a direction perpendicular 
the surface of their lobes. l 

It appears from the investigations of G. Haberlandt, who ji 
worked at this subject for the last five years, that the cause of such 


i) 


changes of position of the leaf—so appropriate that they seeme] | 


to suggest a conscious will—lies in the structure of its epidermis 


The latter contains a number of slightly swollen cells, which, bein | 
filled with sap, act as so many microscopic lenses for admitting | 
light into the interior of the leaf. Haberlandt describes they | 
even as ocelli, or eyelets, and compares them to the ocelli of some 
lower animals. ‘This discovery having been contested, Haberlant f 
continued his researches, and it may be taken now as proved that | 
it is really the direct action of the light falling on the epidermis, | 


and transmitted through the small lenses to the protoplasm of t 


lobe, which produces a certain irritation in its tissue. This imita | 
tion 4s apparently transmitted further to the stalk (probably by | 


means of the protoplasm filaments connecting the cells), and makes 


it alter the position of the lobe.* The same capacity of refs ff 
action in response to light is well known in seedlings, in the infor } 


. £ 5 o 
escence axis of the daisy and many other plants, as also m the 


eyes of animals. We do not know yet how it acts, but it requite f 


no special act of volition. 


Altogether we have in these and many similar researches ample 
proofs of the fact that many adaptive variations, which we! 
puzzle for the botanist, are direct results of purely mechani 
causes due to the conditions of growth. 

_ With these illustrations our series of evidence in favour of the 
direct action of environment, considered as the true causèt 
determinate variation, may be concluded. We took that evident 
from three distinct domains : the experiments which show tt 
all the typical characters of the different floras on the surfac i 
the globe can be obtained experimentally by placing pig "y 

è 


His conditions of growth that are characteristic of the Arc 
pine, the desert, the maritime, and the aquatic flora- 
ee as f jologis” 

Centrallblatt, Ba. xxvii. 19 seal, t, Bd. iste TEUS Etl SSE ayer 


1909, p. 389 vissenschaftliche Rundschau, 25 
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Lichtsinnesorgane der Laubblätter, eT ache 
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apidly passed in review the corroborative evidence offered 
then ral seal represen tatives of each of these floras, whose inner 
py the typ a external forms always correspond to their conditions 
structure a finally, we took a few illustrations from a third, still 
of] ke mel i of researches, which throw some light, by an anato- 
wider a of the tissues and a physiological study of the different 
mical $ Pate it is that a given external cause, such as excessive 
aa o or want of light, produces those morphological 
ee sas counterbalance the noxious effects of this cause ; 
ci ie plished the equilibrium between cause and effect which 
permits plants to live in the sun-burnt dry deserts and in the over- 
moist, dark caves, by the side of the glaciers of Spitzbergen, and 
in the moist, tropical atmosphere of the coasts of the Malay 
Archipelago. ¥ 

Going over these three categories of data, we have found that 
the environment, acting on the tissues of the plants, is capable of 
itself producing, and really produces, those features which render 
life possible in cach of the just named conditions. Plants are so 
plastic that they respond at once to changed conditions of life. 

Of course, it would be contrary to all our present knowledge to 
believe that natural selection has nothing to do with the evolution 
of new species. On the contrary, it has much to do to maintain 
in purity the races which undergo the necessary changes under 
the influence of the direct action of environment. But its chief 
function must be to weed out those individuals and races which 
have not enough vitality and enough plasticity to undergo the 
changes imposed upon them by a change of environment. ‘The 
great difficulty which confronted biologists so long as they consi- 
dered natural selection as the mainspring of evolution—namely, 
the accumulation of change in a given direction, if variation does 
a ieee in that direction under the influence of the surround- 
ini difficulty, which Darwin saw very well and which ae 
N. oes can remove, does not exist r aie Er 5 
$ ee he main factor of all evolution a a Hee ee 
extremely PR A agree to consider natural selectio 

ut not unavoidable auxiliary. 


how is esta 


y 
Professor 
remark iter L. Kellogg, in his Darwinisin To-day, makes the 


the light of f one carefully re-reads now the Origin of Species in 
often Da modern controversies, he will be astonished to see how i 
the ditou calls on Lamarckian factors of evolution to explain 
he, Dari ah met by the theory of Natural Selection.” That 
ave Made tee To-day, 1907, p. 39, note. Professor T. H. Morgan seems to 

© remark in Evolution and Adaptation.. ee 
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Phere je much Lamarckism even in the first edition of th 
was also Lyell’s impression. Jn fact determinate Variati 
under the direct action of environment and the effects of Use a 
disuse of organs are recognised in many places in the Origin 
Species ; still more so in the second volume of The Variation , 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, and in the Seveni 
chapter of the sixth edition of the Origin, which wag mu} 
modified by Darwin and partly written anew for that editi 
About Darwin’s later days’ ‘Lamarckism : there is no douk. 
but what especially induced him to oppose Lamarck, apart ftom 
his personal predilection for Natural Selection, Was, as Wei 
from his letters, that Lamarck had spoken of a * tendency to | 
gression ’ and ‘adaptation from the slow willing of animals’ 
Tn such ideas Darwin probably saw a danger, as they were opening | 
the way for teleological conceptions which might once more bi 
the way for a truly scientific study of evolution.** 

It must be owned that so long as biologists studied chiefly th 
variations of forms only, and saw in variability a process due ia 
the main to the obscure causes of heredity, there really was: 
danger of such an intrusion of teleological metaphysics into th) 
theories of evolution. However, scientific research soon openeif 
new channels. Variation having been taken in hand by physi 
logists and anatomists, they began to study how the different tisu 
of plants and animals and their functions are altered by changesil 
environment. And then we began to understand that what w 
described as ‘adaptations ’ was nothing but changes produced 
the organs and the intimate structure of tissues by the alte 
surroundings themselves. An increased or diminished assim 
tion, a greater or smaller activity in the preparation of the Í 
reserves in the organism, a change in the composition of tho opi 
of the plant or the blood of the animal—changes, in short, ini 
physiological processes, due to the action of the external l 
ditions of life—these, we learned, are the real causes and be F, 
components of variation. And, having learned that, we begar sf 
understand how the external agencies can produce in the organ 
those changes which already are protective adaptations. x 

It is self-evident that the protoplasm of the plants $ 


hy 


© Onin, 


33 Cf. Nineteenth Century and 
^4 If it is well worth re-readi 
modern discussions, it is equally w 
zoologique in the same light. 
much of the future work of D 
animals and modern biology al 
er a pp. 190-194, 200-201 al 
aris, - One sees also that the i i j proga Sp 
the development of new forms of eee a a idea which E D 
and Darwin attached to ‘evolution’—that ofa an complexity g all 
tion—the ‘ composition croissante? (p. 187; the ob ees must be wD 


After, January 1910, p. 90 and ae sight 
ng now the Origin of Spectes 12 vile 
ell worth while to re-read Lamarck § wi 
One is struck on reading it now ts 

arwin, especially on domesticated pny 
together, was outlined by the gimit 


of the new French edition by Schleich? ‘oo? 
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ccd of any unknown, mysterious capacity of answering 
possess s from the outside by corresponding ‘ adaptations’ ; but 
under the action of the external forces some changes 
ch permit the life-processes to go on with the 
tensity under the new conditions to which the 

t is exposed. Tt is these changes in the life of the proto- 
oe „hich result in so-called ‘< adaptive ’ changes in the tissues, 
plasm Ww roduce, in their turn, the ‘adaptations’ of form and 
ue of the different organs to the requirements of a new 
erent. This is the main substance of what we know as 
‘ variability.’ ; 

In short, botanists acquire more and more the certitude that 
all the changes taking place in plants when they are placed in new 
surroundings can be explained, as Lamarck foresaw, by the 
action of the physical and chemical forces affecting their tissues. 
Of new ‘ unknown ° or ‘unknowable’ forces they feel no need. 
Therefore, if Darwin’s fears are justified, since a number of biolo- 
gists with a metaphysical turn of mind—known as ‘ Neo- 
Tamarckians ’—appeal to a Hegelian Naturseele in order to 
explain evolution, Lamarck is as little responsible for such a mis- 
reading of his work as Darwin is for the doctrines which preach 
mutual extermination in the name of ‘ Darwinism.’ The reality 
is, that, on the contrary, those biologists who went deepest into the 
ideas, and especially those botanists who went deepest into the 
matter, do not feel the need of any other causes for explaining 
adaptations, and evolution altogether, but those causes which they 
see at work, the phenomena of growth.” 

This is the lesson we learn from the plants. As to the animals’ 
ae to their environment, it must be discussed separately on 

ure occasion. 
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35 
new RA So exaggerated “interference of the animal’s will in the formation of 
80 much, es which metaphysically inclined writers have lately tried to make 
that variation arck distinctly said (in chapter vii., devoted entirely to variation) 
piration, ang Jn plants is fylly due to change in food, in absorption and trans- 
ave no will an the quantities of heat, light, air, and moisture received. ‘ Plants 
and the class And as to animals he insisted, repeating that it is only in insects 
need, can be eS superior to them that ‘sensation and effort, originated from a 
*tructure it ORANG in producing new habits which will contribute to modify 
Rether, T am eing the function which creates the organ, not the reverse. Alto- 
Lamarck SiS uch inclined to think that it is the vulgarisers and commentators of 
l ks TE especially contributed to create a prejudice against him. It 
wi & a cauti must be read—in the original if possible (his French terma 
O Lamar T translation). Let us add that one ought to read also the last 
only i peaking of Spie analytique des Connaissances positives de rua 
thro MN ver few ee philosophical conceptions. Unfortunately, this work ez By 
of W the Russi pies, of which the British Museum has one. I lea 5 
€ Biological Ty auslation, by Professor Lesshaft, in the eer rm 
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cal Laboratory of St. Petersburg, vols. iii. and iv., 18 
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THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE IN CANADA 


A LETTER from an American firm of implement manufacturers) | 
before me, with a proposal to establish a distributing warehouse | 
in a town on the threshold of Western Canada. The capacity o 
the warehouse must be a thousand car-loads of freight—a freight f 
car in this region carries thirty tons of merchandise. 

There is nothing ominous in this for the British manufacturer, | 
except so far as it illustrates afresh the inevitable effect o 
geography on trade and the potency of a tariff in a country thi 
was industrially feeble. There is not so much inevitability about 
the geographical situation as at first sight there seems to be 
For the whole trend and intention of Canada’s development bis 
been against the natural make-up of this continent, and the 
advantage of the American in Canada has not depended altogether 
on his nearness to the Dominion. The American implemen 
maker wants room for a thousand car-loads in a Lake Supert 
port largely because his enormous home market first assured him 
an abundant prosperity, because of his early habit of standardisi | 
parts, and because he was quick in making and improving laboi 
saving devices. | 

_ Some years ago, during a tour of Lancashire industries, | 
visited an agricultural-implement works, in which the results 0 
Arar athe ul beon sly Telt The net 
partly because of eel cee cuiobetbe Aust ae S 
S e e but partly also ni 1 A 

, ore price, of output, as to both of WY | 


an 


a mower for which there was still he m 

EE s i a demand, although the Tii 
was thirty-four years old, and had seen various curiosities H 

_were still being made to suit local ideas as to how horses ” y | 


be harnessed to machines, a 


In the binder, which has eliminated the scythe and be 
bound sheaf from the Western hemisphere, there 
oden rollers, on which the cut g eae mie 
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Until a short time before my visit the rollers were sent 
place: igi to be turned, at a cost of eleven shillings a set, plus 
Ruabon o pede nd A, 
to ties? But now an American turning machine was doing the 


) : | ; ir 7 ahr . . 
work and the rollers, including the ironwork required to make 
fy Mee ae 
them complete, were 
j shillings and 


pinders than z i EI A ee, ae 
me one turning machine going ten weeks in the year, whereas in 
e Pre the Lake Superior end of which will require shipping 
ao for o miles of freight cars, several machines are never 
out of use. re 1 : 

I the British manufacturer is in a hopeless position in such 
industries as the basic one of agricultural machinery, is it worth 
while discussing for his behoof the question of his supplying the 
Canadian market, either by direct export from England or by the 
establishing of branch factories? It is certainly worth while 
unless the blessed faculty of adaptation has forsaken the British 


race. 

The employment of capital for manufactures in Canada is 
largely conditioned, if it is not absolutely governed, by tariffs. 
The American is here because of tariffs. The Britisher is here 
almost by accident. ‘The Britisher has not had the spur of con- 
pnost Dy Į 
tiguity that the American has had; the American has not become 

à , 

rooted in markets all over the world and ‘ set’ in all his ways as 
the Britisher has. ` It is not fair to talk as though the British 
manufacturer should have concentrated on Canada, for the 
Dominion, however important it now is, and however important 
x a and certainly will become, is still only a minor part of the 
a ftom which Britain must draw her commercial sustenance. 
ame the most enthusiastic believers in the development of 
l i 3 . el 

‘ Sh trade with the overseas dominions are some who try to 
nderstand the deenest current thi tinent 
and ecpest currents of commerce on this continent, 

4 who do not disoui Abas ae he ultimat ition 
of the Bie: guise their anxiety about the ultimate posi 

i ish trader in Canada. Tt is not the business of his 


Ma est ? 5 mets ; 3 c 
UN ee’ Commissioner in Canada to write prophetically, 


that ion of his office is sufficient proof of an apprehension 
HF say later 29t be neglected, as to which I shall have something to 
paf later. d, as to which I shall he ning 

| That a ora ; ve 

si Soods wine eee Proportion of American-made than British-made 
e àforctime eee this country is due to many things besides the 
H Ottion of a Sh indifference to the Canadian market. ‘The pr 
i ent ret; rican business with us is even greater than Gover! 
ng Sused in © ; Fundamentally, the proportion ot J 

A Prove, Eor anada is smaller than any statistics can be mad 


T i 
American E Very many of the goods made in Canad 
Sin. The Rational Policy that won for | 
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nald the General Election of 1878 produced at 
brought American factories to the CORSON idle of th 
Tt is a revelation to high-and-dry free traders to learn that, 
for the tariff wall built by Sit John Macdonald the Chances 
fusion with the United States would have been greatly strong 
ened. Though agriculture 1s the industry by which we allii 
the lonesome farm cannot, under prent conditions, Carty a ye 
large population. For many years Canada suffered rather pain | 
fully from lack of population, not merely because population ai 
not come to her borders, but because there was a leakage to th 
United States of her best young people that was more like a who, | 
sale emigration from a forlorn country in Europe than the sign i 

the building up of a new, strong Britain beyond the seas. 
The tariff brought American factories to Canadian soil, anj 
so far provided a market for Canadian farm produce that couli 
not have been sold to factory workers across the line. If some | 
thing had not been done to stimulate manufactures, Canada woul} 
have been chiefly a hewer of wood and a grower of grain for the Of 
World and the New, and would have received the inferior resped 
which the farmer and forester are offered. When there is perfec 
justice in the world Cincinnatus will be the true master of usal. 
But this will be an imperfect world long after we are all dead. 
The farmer is slow to realise his strength. He breeds collegii 
presidents and millionaires, and leaves his legislating to lawyes), 
doctors, and professional exploiters of his simple honesty. I i 
Canada had been content to buy her goods from across the line f 
the drain of ambitious youth to the United States would have cif 
tinued indefinitely. In a few years the American people woul 
| have seen the error of their abrogation in 1866 of the Reciproti ji 
Treaty of 1854 ; and, by throwing open their markets to Canadan fi 
produce, they would have fanned the feeble fusionist flicker miy 
a blaze, and the apparent destiny of geography would have bel 
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It is not necessary to worry about what would have pappe” 


5 srp z 5 : ; y 
if no tariff wall had been built—it is enough to look at the $ r 


1 Professor Goldwin § 
shortly after the proof of 
teenth Century and After. 
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mith, a frequent contributor to this Rra 
this article had arrived in England. —EP! 
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_ commercial and politcal unity. “the fact that the 
against has spent money on a plant in a given place will not 
nese moving his plant if he can see ultimate money in a 
revent aay an American has climbed to fortune over a scrap 
chang? ith him first cost is first cause. When cause is shown 
heap. ubbish out of machinery while the rest of us would be 


he Bree tie possibility of a change. Raze the tariff wall by 
ny Lae ae the provinces into states, and the reason for many 
in| CoN s remaining where they are would vanish, and the indus- 
afp e hive of what was once Canada would be overcast. T'he 
th, u 3 of industries by reason of our magnificent water powers 
L ae on, of course. But the present interests of all who work 
a rics and of the multitudes who supply their needs would 

be threatened; the tariff would be recognised as a veritable 
ant bulwark against disastrous dislocation, and the foundations of the 
a political deep would be broken up. Every piece of commercial 
1 legislation in Canada and the United States furnishes cloquent 
a examples of how legibly money can write in statute books when 


: once it has acquired the habit. 

pe If the tariff fixes the relations of Canada and the United States, 
t and if it is also an irremovable quantity in the attitude of Canada 
to the United Kingdom, can the relative slowness of increase in 
British trade with Canada be overcome? The answer is with the 
British manufacturer rather than with the Canadian purchaser, 
i always provided he is not unduly handicapped by transportation 
charges. The principal trouble hitherto has been that British 
goods have been made with too little regard for Canadian tastes, 
ould a little appreciation of the progress of competition, and too little 
cil ee to rivals’ efficiency of distribution—which may be said 
iat ritish trade in other parts of the world. Assuming that the 
int tish manufacturer has learned that it is better to spend 


his str . ; 3 
peed aoe ın making what his customer wants than in 
mt deen to convince him that he ought to accept what is 

“ can the British trader grow in favour with the Canadian — 
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No Conditio 

© another tra 
y ding of mu 
©, af their pu 
Petitive mark 


n can apply universally. One trade’s meat may 
de’s poison. Some British products reach Canad: 
ch competition. Others could do better than th 

tveyors would learn that the buyer is king ina co. 
<< condescen et, and that the agent is more than a mute recipi 
Wea sell; Sion. An English wholesaler toured Canada with 
Class of br Mg suits to measure, made in London—not the 
y Oa Cou tess, but the kind to which he was accustomed 


a. He complained that he could get 


au: 
a Tt turned out that he offered 
II— No. 401 = oh hte 


——— a Saas a rea 
wo Q r N a ee S 
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nt. commission—thirt, ) 
ained ten dollars @ suit, have given hig 
and have established a flo 


a 5 per ce 
easily have obt as 
30 per cent. commission, 
business. ; 
T will not discuss the question whether a protective tariff), | 
Britain will damage the British manufacturers m territory whey 
they now have to fight hard for orders. Some manufacturers i 
that their very small profits can only be secured by shaving ty 
the quick the cost of production. It is for them to ascents 
whether, with taxed food, they can keep down wages and the on | 
of production, and improve their prospects in the Canalin 
market. Some have already decided to establish branch work 
in Canada. But branch works in Canada cannot satisfy tip 
demand for work in Britain for British people, except so fars | 
they can utilise materials partly manufactured in Great Britain 
which would otherwise be manufactured elsewhere. The emisn. 
tion of capital and workpeople may make more problems tha | 
it settles. In any case, the larger trade questions will not b 
settled by discussion that diligently harks back to vanished advan: 
tages, but by the logic of events spread over many years. 
British capital needs more work than it can sccure at home | 
Under any circumstances, it will find expanding employments 
in Canada, the chief of which will continue to be in railway or 
struction. Municipal securities will absorb vast sums, as ther 
have been doing for the last decade. Whatever may be said by 
a few disgruntled men about a Conservative Government ii 
Ontario destroying the credit of the premier province—@ line t 
criticism which seems tactless to an uninterested person who bis 
watched the course of the Government with some care, ant 
finally, with admiration for its restraint—there will be no dechat | 
in the esteem which Dominion and Provincial issues enjoy °% bo 
sides of the Atlantic. In that connection, it is worthy to nol 
a of Ontario have taken up issues offered ne 
r ment with an alacrity that has irritated the ene 
of Sir James Whitney. 3 
T or nevigtenaat in Canada must be an pe 
the incursion of D a R AN, Talh aE Panli 
turer, and also a aca chiefly as farmer and 38 A frel 
ish Cae al a builder. The Great Nowe jn 
EWA aha , has five hundred and fifty mi $ 4 
bought a great deal re Ree eee n cone als r 
extension across th TERN por innie E oa gent 
e prairie province is promised. Tts a e" 
one of many conclusive proofs that the Western Province? | 
least as good as the Western States. e m a 
The American is pervading Canada to an extent which : 3 
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forces were coming across the Atlantic to develop the 


; reat Ne 
if D0 T British Dominions, would assure to the West a growth 
fesi , kind, and equal in degree, to that which within the 


Be) decades has transformed the Western half of the Missis- 
last - valley from territories of the impecunious pioneer into 

spp! 4 o of a flourishing, ambitious, reading, comfort-loving 

ee The opportunity that is good enough for the American 

pe ee be, good enough for the Britisher. Observed from 

vi Eo of view, the situation is more than worthy the scrutiny 

Han who care about British influence in men, money, or manu- 

factures. A ; 

There is a temperamental difference between the British and 
American investor in Canadian undertakings—the Britisher is far 
more careful about the details of management that are confided to 
his representatives. The American looks over the ground, 
decides to put his money into the game, finds the right man—or 
the man he thinks is the right man—settles a line of policy, and 
looks for results. He does not worry unless the results do not 
come ; and then he changes the name at the head of the pay-roll. 

British principals are more frequently unwilling to put real 
confidence in an agent. There is a universality about the 
Downing Street habit that almost excuses its peculiarities. No 
country is immune from it. The clerk in the head office in New 
York, who does not know the difference between a cog-wheel and - 
motive power, thinks he is superior to the man on the frontier 
who is keeping the business alive. The habit is certainly strong 
m the land of the original Downing Street; but it is not as 
deserving of criticism as some men of wide experience on this 
continent believe. British money that comes to Canada is, in the 
main,“ safe’ money. A high, but not speculative, rate of 
tnterest is easily obtainable. When 7 per cent. can be obtained 
ae property in Edmonton, with practical immunity from risk 
am oe a certainty that the property will steadily increase in 
i ihe eee 1s an inducement to the investor accustomed to some- 
Which RN than half that rate of interest, the very strength of 
with his > čes him watch very closely the least event in connexion 

S venture. 
e element of proximity is in favour of the American 


Tae Chicago i hundred miles" fr6 
: dmonton— 8&0 1s nearly seventeen hundred mi pas 


M the train 
1g in 
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home of millions of British-speaking ee ae talks Constant}y 
of how different everything 1s from wha a a Deen accustom i 
fo at home. The Chicago man who COES o the Canadian Wes : 
i Rertedtly at home. He compares the things he sees with What 1 U 
Wee hernbers of his own country quite recently; and he finds tl 
them pretty much the same, only better. 4 
Instead of the safe rebellion against accepted canons Of lay | ’ 
and conduct which distinguishes infant communities in his own 
country, the Chicagoan discovers that law and order precede 
settlement in Western Canada, and in the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police he finds a monarchical institution that delights his 
social sense as much as it instructs his patriotism. Where the 
Imperial immigrant finds novelty, not to say a most tantalising 
rawness, the American sees the surest proofs of security, He 
knows that the country is good—he has seen much less excellent 
country transformed from solitary waste to abounding affluence in 
a very few years; and his optimism about the country means als 
an optimism about the men to whom he commits his interests, th 
Faith begets faith, and together they beget money-making works, qi 
Although the growth of American investments in Canada has |i li 
been phenomenal, only a beginning has been made. I travel ff el 
about forty thousand miles a year in Canada and the United y 
States, and come in contact with all kinds of business men. gi 
Every time I visit the United States I am more than ever B 
impressed with the Americans’ extraordinary viřility, enterprise, a 
and optimism, and with their increasing regard for everything cl 
Canadian. Lest I may appear to be a prejudiced witness, T wil 5 
aE a sort of symposium that is as trustworthy as it! ; 
illuminating. 

Mr. Richard Grigg, his Majesty’s Trade Commissioner {ot yi 
the Dominion, whose extremely able ‘ Report upon the Condition 8 
| and Prospects of British Trade in Canada’ ought to be at the 2 
~ hand of every man who wishes to understand the commer! 5 
i possibilities of Canada, estimated that, upon the basis of Sa E 
: ma pera le, there was invested in industrial cone es 0 
Se anada one hundred and twenty-five millions of American do i 
in ie TE arane p more than moderate. +, ig te p 

netary Limes, the olde ious, 451 
1 most brilliantly edited, of the AE Canada, F 
' recently published the results of a prolonged gathering of f o 
ge UPOD this subject, which indicate that Americans have inv | i 
| two hundred and fifty millions in Canada. exclusive of farmer f 
capital. The Monetary Times Says : i ; ii 
A form was sent to each United States firm having 2 pranch a i 
Dominion, while letters and forms were also sent to five hundred corr ne | X 
| dents. Only a small percentage of these forms were returned with # 


> 
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answered. Others were sent back on condition that the Monetary 

blished only the aggregate United States investment in Canada. 

ies stated that part of their capital was Canadian and part 

Some, although circumstantial evidence is somewhat against 

a Canadian child of United States parents. After care- 

king these forms with information received from correspondents and 

ery Limes’ branch offices, the following figures represent approxi- 
United States investments in this country: 


u 


mately - $ 
175 Companies, average capital 8600,000 . : . 105,000,000 
British Columbia, mills and timber. : ; . 58,000,000 
British Columbia, mines . . 3 ; : - 50,000,000 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, lands . ` 5 ; . 20,000,000 
Lumber and mines in Alberta . ò A A - 5,000,000 
Packing Plants . . . : s 2 - 5,000,000 
Implement distributing houses . 8 y 3 . 5,000,000 
British Columbia, lands . : : j : - 2,000,000 


Total . > 0 o 3 í 5 - $250,000,000 


The Monetary Times’ list of American firms in Canada shows 
that they are widely distributed. ‘Toronto is the chief head- 
quarters of American enterprise in Canada, fifty-three firms being 
listed. Montreal comes next with eighteen. Hamilton has 
eleven houses, including the largest of the industries. Under 
Winnipeg are twenty names, twelve of them of firms handling 
grain—a business in which the American is supereminent. 
Both lists and estimates can only be approximate. Many houses 
are either carried on entirely by American capital, under Canadian 
charters, or have Canadian charters and some American capital. 
Several which owe their origin to American courage have British — 
affiliations. For example, the Dominion Car and Foundry 
Company of Montreal, employing twelve hundred men, which 
Tanks as a Canadian concern, was entirely American, but it has 
a Into a merger, the ultimate control of which is said to reside 
: aot Britain, although the orders are still obtained by shrewd 
hoes who gained their experience in the United States. 
a of Eastern Canada is chiefiy dependent upon ye 
ite peu Western Canada. The agricultural population o 
R as not noticeably increased during the last decade 


a as brought some population to the northern half o 


T 
as 


$ increase in the population of Ontario, as of the r ‘ of 
on West anada, is due to manufacturing development and mainly 
in em account. Ability to supply the home market 


Actor «4 of course ; but the Western impulse is the d 
a the Situation. i 


o aof i 18 means may be gathered from the rather 
“Way qij © Canadian Northern Ontario Rail 
=i Presently be a part of 


T3 


a 


vy 


wee 


as 
. 
A 
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Railway, which already has four thousand miles of line bet 
E a Rocky Mountains, and which, throy 


ole he 

Lake Superior and t f Anei 2 7 if 
contract with the British Columbia Government to build from F 5 
Š Jead Pass to Vancouver within the next four years v 
Yellowhead Pa PRE o o 2 

it is believed, become a transcontinental railway before the simila | 
) ` a 


king of the Government stretches from tide-water to tide 


undertal 
water. BARAN 

The Canadian Northern Ontario Railway has been buildin l 
during the winter—for railway construction is not stopped by th | 
seasons here—the first hundred miles between Toronto and 
Ottawa, through the most excellent farming country on this si 
of Lake Ontario. While it is good to have an additional railway | 
in this territory, it is the simple truth that it would not be byj 
but for the development of trafic with the West, which large 
means traffic in manufactures. It is the West that.made the | 
Ganadian Northern possible. It is the Canadian Northern that | 
has produced the Canadian Northern Ontario in districts whos } 
factories flourish because the West flourishes. 

You are always driven to look westward for the sure ant 
certain signs of what the future is going to bring forth. I have | 
obtained from competent authorities observations on the pai | 
which the American is playing in the extra-agricultural expansion | 
of the Western Provinces ; and will give in their own words some: | 
thing about Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Calgary, and Vancouver: | 

Prince Albert is on the Saskatchewan River, on the edge dy 
the forest region, which has an immense supply of fine timber oy 
draw upon for the basis of a great industrial future. Mr. T. gi 


Woodward, Secretary of the Prince Albert Board of ‘rate | 
writes : N 


F The only outside capital to amount to anything invested here is represeitl 
in the Prince Albert Lumber Company, an TE institution with he 
quarters at Thief River Falls, Minnesota, whose mill on the Saskatelew#! 
River has a capacity of 2,250,000 feet per week. ‘There is, of course, Brits 


capital here in the shape of mortgages. The city debentures are all helt” 


Canadian hands, and a majorit . -74+nog are a 
of tl Q buildings 
from Canadian aN x R O E x i 


j : lons. But, speaking generally, about 50 pe o 
ees Prince Albert, real ae and otherwise, con P 
. ile 
Saskatoon is the centre of the most extensive wheat-giur 
area that is left to this continent, in the heart of Saskateber 
the five-year-old province whose production of wheat in 190 
exceeded only by Minnesota and North Dakota —00.2 
bushels from 4,085,000 acres. Mr. F. Maclure Sclanders, ° 
Saskatoon Board of Trade, says ae 
Such industrial life as w 
due to American capital. 
Saskatoon industries. 


| 

wt ex 
e already possess is to a very considerati ig? 
Not a shilling of British money has be”? ie 
Several American houses have agencies 0! M 
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Veen ternational Harvester Company, of America, did business amounting 
hi The In 000 dollars in Saskatoon last year—more than at any other place on 
Nits f to AP _ Most of the goods sold in this city hail from the United 
the the con ace building bricks come from Wisconsin State and Chicago. Our 
WI States for 1909 was nine times greater than for 1908. 
l eae manufacturers show little interest in our market. One is 
tide Agana at the prices paid here for many lines of American manufacture 
i a ich could be more profitably supplied from Great Britain. We would 

dine | eae do business with our brethren at home, if they will grant similar terms 
i i g dco of United States concerns. I have often been told that the Montreal 
a í ei, of English houses pass documents to buyers here and then hold the 

N L t=} 

 f goods for cash. ; mar 
‘side | erie American gives reasonable terms, which, in a new country where 
lWway yeople have had little time to accumulate wealth, are absolutely necessary. 
buit Unsuitable terms required by Old Country manufacturers is the stumbling 
salt block to larger commercial relations between us. It has always seemed strange 
a to me that, with branches in London of Canadian chartered banks and the 
the mercantile agencies, shippers cannot in a few hours find out the quality of 
that merchants here. The impression is general that foreigners in distant parts 
hos | are better treated by British manufacturers than we are. 


i Southern Alberta, which used to be regarded as fit only for 
anl cattle and is now a winter wheat-growing territory, is especially 


hat! attractive to Americans. I am fortunate in being able to give a 
Ieee letter from Mr. C. W. Rowley, an ex-President of the Calgary 
ma Board of Trade and Manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
ome} which, with peculiar strength, reflects the Western Canadian 
at mind. Mr. Rowley is a Nova Scotian, who brought into Ontario 
x a feeling of dislike for Canada which was common in Nova Scotia 
A for some considerable time after confederation. He gloried, not 
a n being a Canadian, but a Nova Scotian. Several years in 


Ontario changed his attitude, and when he removed to Winnipeg 
4 there was a further development of his outlook. After several 
a ae active participation in the building up a manufacturing and 
) | Unting city out of a ranchers’ and remittance men’s town, 
ri " comes a deliverance that expresses, through every para- 
ld Staph, the full stature of a Canadian Imperialist : 


als We have; ae 
a al and She m Calgary many institutions owned and operated by Americans, — 
, fro! grain ae under the control of Americans and operated by Canadians. Our 
siness, elevator business, lumber mills, coal mines, &c., are fa 


comi 
ng controlled by Americans. The American land man really 


ys Cover, z al i 

te bene ae Country in a commercial sense. The American came into t 
w grew heme made wheat and other cereals grow where only prairie grassesi 
merican c and then he started in other lines. I enclose a list of twenty 


concerns now oper i is ci 

en perated in this city. 
Englis Ree all came here with capital behind them. I cannot 
Without a a T that did likewise. Several Old Country people whi 
little inp olar have made a good deal of money. But most of 


rest j cue re z 
. in Municipal, Provincial, or Dominion politics. 


Of course, this money is needed, bu 
oney in an enterprise that - 
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akes part in public movements becomes well kno ! 
lel of à ne aint I have seen of the eat People herg 7 i 3 d 
most of them will become good Canadians. petite nandle our Schools Prope, : 
their children certainly will be good Canadians, and many of them will i 5 
an interest in the British Empire and be ready to take a hand in thei is 
should Germany or any other country show a desire to encroach ON ay | 
British domain. Their fathers have been brought up rather to hate Engla f 
and it was only when the Spanish War came that they began to show a mu ‘ 
riendly spirit. 
more i e 2A place with better opportunities for capital than Westen 5 
Canada. A man who considers it a privilege to help in the upbuilding y B 
this country is bound to get on. If he has a little money, so much the Detter: 
but I would rather see a thousand young men from the Old Country with at A 
brains and brawn and willingness to use them than half a dozen men iny, al 
a million and go back home and simply draw interest from the investment a 
The following summary of British Columbia conditions is fry} 
Mr. R. B. Bennett, who has a unique knowledge of the who a 
trend of business in the most British of all our provinces : E T 
; In British Columbia there is scarcely any British capital. In sawmill, {f 7 
5 in mining, American money is equal to all else combined. In manufacturing ' st 
outside of lumber, British and Canadian capital is in large proportion Ih) —¢, 


colonisation schemes Americans are to the fore. 

Enterprises in which large fortunes have been made in the United Stats i 
during the last twenty or thirty years or more have been continued or enteri | i 
upon in British Columbia, wherever possible. Americans are in gril ; 
numbers wherever there is money to be made quickly—timber, mines, an | 
land settlement schemes. That does not mean that they are slow in what mi f fi 
be called ‘still’ investments. They are quick to perceive the chances, anl 
money is no object if there is a prospect of large return within reasondt 


time. 
; They do not wait to be told. They arein most cases the pioneers. Whe 
$ a Canadian or a Britisher might hesitate to invest because development w 


not advanced sufficiently to indicate good returns, the American sizes up 
prospect, jumps in, and generally pulls out comfortably. They may w 
make money, but the proportion of losses is very small. joht 
The British Columbia sawmilling industry jogged along until about% 
years ago. Up to that time the export of logs was allowed. When tf 
prohibited, the Americans came to British Columbia to buy timber #7 


. i 
up mills. To-day they control the industry, owning two-thirds of the Pa 


in the interior and one-third on the coast. Their cash investments vi ; 
approximately 50,000,000 dollars, and they hold 75 per cent. of the A 
timber licences. They were not deterred by the law which provide st 
licences’ could be cancelled at the end of twenty-one years. Now io 
rewarded, for perpetuity is to be granted. Their holdings will be imme 
gore eee a few years hence. ; 3 in yi 
& irty years ago most British Columbi reat Brita 4 
money invested in mines, Tee ee ty nil and ro 
money was lost. In the early ’nineties after the C.P.R. had bee? i ct 
railways in the States had crept up tothe Demme “American pro 
i ventured into the mountainous districts of south-eastern British Col yee! 
$ When Nelson and Rossland were founded the towns weré almost sti 
American, and while plenty of money was lost on low-grade prop i ; 
more than one fortune was made. American capital first connet 
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y -ctriets WIth Spokane, which was, and is, immensely benefited by trade with 
bi . gemi Columbia. For many years the wholesale and every line of business 
DA TE from Spokane than from other places combined, although now it 
Deth was 8" ed for the merchant in Canada. 


jg much improv 


bats At Texada Island, on the coast, Americans hold the fort, and in the 
a pulkley Valley and further up they are in evidence. Bulkley Valley is a 
land | Soi district, and accordingly the American is there to pick up what is the 

i t costs money or not, before the other man gets in. Toronto 


best, whether i : ae Sa ; 
also found there. In mining, United States investments could be 


approximated at 50,000,000 dollars, and the other half comprises Canadian, 
British, and foreign. i 

In manufacturing, English and Canadian capital is uppermost. 
American capital is in the minority in the manufacture of biscuits, furniture, 
and such like. Large quantities of British capital are in bonds and mortgages 
at good interest. Bonds are also bought by Americans. 

The Swanson Bay pulp industry is entirely British. Eight hundred 
thousand dollars has been spent and the mill is in operation. The holdings 
comprise over 80,000 acres of pulp timber, worth four or five million dollars. 
The British Columbia Electric Railway Company has 20,000,000 dollars 
invested in street railways, inter-urban and suburban trams, gas and electric 
lighting in Vancouver, New Westminster, and Victoria. This concern is 
steadily growing, and enjoys a popularity somewhat rare among transporta- 
tion companies. 


capital is 


Turn now to the situation from the British point of view. In 
the five years ending the 31st of December 1909 Canadian public 
flotations in London amounted to 515,000,000 dollars, divided as 


5 ani 

t maj follows : 

s, anl i 3 

onal? Railroads ; ; : ; F f . 252,000,000 

Government . : 3 5 3 ; . 154,000,000 

Wha Municipal 7 memes 000 000 

i Mining . ca =>, a enn 000 00) 

a Industrial, & =. | | 7.000700) 

no : 

ae ie sales of municipal bonds by Canadian houses in London 
nted to about 20,000,000 dollars. During the same period 


aA ) 
nee vestments in Canadian lands were about 6,250,000 
» exclusive of the Canadian Northern Railway figures, 


past X l 

; P a 7 peach had not been received. Canadian loan companies 

we 10,600 060 five years received British capital to the extent of | 

oy I 2,000,009 a ey all of it from Scotland. From — 
mining cae lars to 3,000,000 dollars have gone into Canad 
Scertainin Panies without public flotation. There is no mean 

i ranch ho § the amount of money invested by British firm 


we or in propaganda which should really be charged 
"ahah ae Whatever it may be, the British outlay h 
Canadian ie than the American, and the appreciatio 
| ae renee is correspondingly weaker. = 
Who, comi s been considerable investment by wealthy 

a ng to view the country, were attr ortun 


Pa 


Capital ac 
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in different cities. If respect for confidences were not a sig} 
one could tell interesting stories m this regard. Ue, 
Here is the crux, the irony, the vexation, and the in 
of the extraneous financing of Canadian enterprises—we lavi 
our criticism upon those who enable us to do most for OUrSel ype 
We rejoice over the American, even though we may bea lita, | 
afraid of him. We criticise the Britisher, and ask for more ofhi | 
help. Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ; and we are me | 
like the Lord in this respect. Two hundred and fifty mil ion 
dollars for railway construction in five years! and in tailing 
coaches you will hear in one day more exasperating yarns abon | 
green Englishmen than can be heard anywhere else in a month 
It is railway construction which makes fortune-buildiny 
possible for our American friends. They furnish practic Ih 
nothing but advice for our railway extension ; but Providence hy 
endowed them with a special faculty for reaping the first-fruits of 
that immense work. | 
The American comes over and rejoices in the superior safety 
of our towns and the more blessed quietude of our villages, in com- 
parison with his own frontier settlements, but he has no need to | 
think of the people in the British Islands who do so much to 
supply the means of peace and plenty in all our ways. k; 
Money talks, as I have said, but when it talks with an ultm | 
English accent it produces a wonderful effect upon American eas. ff 
Said a young Englishman to me a few months ago, ‘ Isn’t it oll 
to think that one could make a fortune on the vaudeville stag } 
in the United States simply by talking as one does at home?’ It 
is not in the nature of the honest borrower to be sentimentall 
grateful. He knows that the lender lends for his own benellt. 
and not for the borrower’s. When you have a gilt-edged secu) 
you owe your creditor 4 or 5 per cent., and that is all. Still, there 
A nS Sees and 5 per cent. should not trate 
ee Oii e a SA not do business with your pik 
Indeed, there is athe N $ Se pay ji Bee or 
Got iinportant aw this fess = the wide world so faso 
which we all hope to see es. pepper eni eer abut 
Chul; Gn ae e British Empire flourish mo ‘ie 
me z rished. Let me offer two Or 
E EATE that arise from the truth that sympathy i$ e 
e R is greater than aie | 
that eae disetigaine A en of the New York H era oae 
nadian-United States relations 4 


i x vi jon 
affected the growth of his great enterprises, Mr. yu df | 


Structig 
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have developed faster than uno 


British flag, but that that was nothing compared with the | 


o | 
ath, | 
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art of the British Empire. Mr. Mackenzie is 


p 
being a | F T 5 . 6 

tage of d to be impervious to sentiment, but his friends know that 

suppose here he is strongest. ‘The dividends are here for 


just W Ty. é a | 
ho cares to earn them. ‘lhe sentiment is something 


to the Mother from whom we came, 
There is an obligation, even upon the mothers of grown-up 
to give love for love. In the happy phrase of our 
French Postmaster-General, we baga an intellectual preference 
for Britain. Th has beon shown in other ways than in a desire 
for more distinctively British literature. It is not as contingent 
ie reciprocation of the 334 per cent. tariff preference as some 
cager men suppose. But we desire above all things a greater ap- 
preciation of our distinctions. It is still seasonable to hint that 
you can never have a second England in this Dominion. You 
must be reconciled to, if not delighted with, a relative who loves 
you, but who resembles that long-lost member of the family, now 
an independent republican neighbour, who is returning to fellow- 
ship, if not to possession, vid a feminine devotion to the peerage. 
There must be more numerous exchanges of visits between 
youandus. In recent years there has been a great improvement, 
from our point of view. It is becoming understood that Canada 
is neither in the backwoods nor in the depths of social innocence. 
It will also be found that Canadian industry is as safe for one of the 
blood as it is for the American, who is really a very decent fellow 
and chooses his company wisely. Some excellent persons believe 
that many adventures of English capital in Canada have failed 
miserably. Where that has been the case, it was almost 
Invariably because of inferior acquaintance with the governing 
conditions of the enterprise, or an excessive regard for English 
aa ue because it was English. Happily, we have 
7 eae A the point where an Englishman who has m 
as there y F see oe who has taken his talents overseas an Do: 
cathe ee oe his experience, is not regarded as having 
man of him ree quality by the process that has made ; bpe ; 
ias been cue Bs en one thinks of the advance in knowle ie A 
oi Sona ‘ uring the last decade—an advance that as no be 
content to ge British side of the fle ae y 
tom a ke P for it, and to long for more of t ; 
tik nee ues of knowledge. em. 
OP eraco, YS something to encourage those S 
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taken of the first productive step taken by the Britis} 
to promote trade relations with the Dominion 183 Govern, 
aN ee l < Where o 
had talked, Mr. Lloyd George sent a commissio Te of 
facts. When the facts had been presented HEXEN lean 
Churchill appointed the best-qualified man t aM ina 
ee o be the pe a 
official of the Board of Trade—the only repres © Permana 
es Government in Canada whose salary is oan of i 
of the Treasury. > eee OF the Lal 
It is widely believed that there is so ing i f 
metl . 
of Whitehall that discourages the Paa ia oe 
ness on twentieth-century lines. In the Tae nation 
s ee is roe a new facility, a new bond a Sa 
etween the customer in Canada and the sfact WY asetu 
E dullest trai ne Taanulacture: in Brita) 
ruism that the British m at 
Pere oer N Canadian market | anufacturer whi 
Anaien Daio arket against both Canadian w| 
merican produce C adian a 
Eee rs needs the cheapest rates that the qui a 
v Dea : ches 
eee H a eee: ere he has been sabe oi ; 
Trade : shipowners, over which t} / 
pede so far as Canadian transactions are ea 
previously exercised a very limit i e conan ae 
there is a tendency in the t ais edseruviny. i Onine | 
to comparativel Wi rading community to give small be} 
is generally ri ee in rates, because the comet 3 
The average man here A. e a remarkably enduring quanti 
he does in the United Ki es not live so near the pinching inii 
outrageous increases in ae the proof of which lies in tk 
evoke serious protest Tas ae of living, which only begani 
caused bread and meat sa after a similar condition would hi 
lands. s and have upset constitutions in olki 
A few years a 
; o dr i 
Boston for the aao ere brought from British pot" 
When a certain steamshi et at 8s. to 10s. per 40 cubic le 
merger the rate was sas aa running to Boston went into! 
increased until under the G to 12s, 6d. The rate has ste 
een Conference it is sane Noron Ademe Wiese 
EER that 20 per cent. w s. 6d. Last December it pecan 
nowing prophets who = as to be added to the rate. Theet 
E the. Conference amine assured that 35s. is the true mila 
oards of Trade of Cana nee When the Montreal and He 
passed resolutions and a eard of this proposed increas i Mar 
with a view to preventin fe deputation to Sir Wilfrid oN 
cost of living to the Gane a ion which must tend to incre® ‘a 
pon A aR in the Can oo consumer and to handicaP ith 
oards of Trade in een market. It is probable ae f 
ada had before them the cba te 
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pe propriety of the appointment of a British Trade Com- 

afresh we I If the old laissez faire had persisted we should have 
missioner ectacle of Great Britain doing nothing to promote 
ith her own kin, while she supported a consular 
tras promote intercourse with the stranger in all the foreign 
of the world, and while Germany was carrying on a pro- 

for the development of her trade with the Dominion. 


avoid the clearest appearances of a climb-down. 
Jf the German missionary work had been done a year or so earlier 
there would have been no representative of the British Govern- 
ment on the look-out for what was coming. As it happened, the 
Board of Trade was on the alert, and though it could not do much, 
it was at least well informed, and it is in a position to assist British 
manufacturers to prepare for a more strenuous competition than 
they have had to fight for several years. 

The German Government was not officially represented in the 
emissaries who toured Canada last year in furtherance of the views 
of the German Economic Society. Boards of Trade were seen, 
newspaper editors were charmingly interviewed, business leaders 
were waited on, and able correspondents came over to do good 
work for the Fatherland. 

Tariff or no tariff, the Germans are coming back to the 
Canadian market. The conditions are different from what they 
Were when Canada and Germany were bowing each other out of 
the back door. The sales of Germany to Canada in 1903, when 
the surtax was imposed, were 12,282,637 dollars. Last year they 
Were 6,050,365 dollars. In the last seven years the foreign trade 
of Canada has increased by over 20 per cent. 

The capacity of Germany to compete in foreign markets has 
ieee If much of the oratory of last December and 
aie D uo be believed, the capacity of Britain to satisfy 
Sem to be eee has pitifully declined. So, on the whole, oy 
against t o the conclusion that the chances of the Britisher 

B he Teuton are poor. 

UNA we mourn or magnify, according to our political 
'S more wid ea according to our common sense), the door 
ough of the a open to the German than it was. We know 
{ket with erman to be quite sure that he will come into the 
that has io a vim and a determination to find out what we like, 
c e Ways distinguished some of our dearer friends. 
Papers here signalised the signing of the agreement ‘A 
m Ai to interviews with leading business men, all = 
Yearg ago t as Joyful over the prospect opened up by it. ; thus og 
e was not even the apology for an organisation 1M R: 
Would be to the Imperial Board of Trade what the 
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archdeacon is to the bishop—his eye and monitor. Tha 
a real live Commissioner loaded with the kind of knowlege 
experience that British manufacturers need, is verily 
grace and a ground of hope. Of course, we do not 
Board of Trade makes nearly enough of its opport 4 
failing that rather pathetically attaches to our own Depart, 
of Trade and Commerce. We would like to see and hear more | 
the one business representative of the Crown who dwells oul 
us; and no doubt our wishes will be gratified in due Season, i, 
faint not. Meantime, we are glad, and desire only to be mall 
more glad. 

When you have estimated the range of such a scho i 
influences as the British Trade Commissionership has begun if 
open up, how much nearer are you to ensuring an even mm 
British complexion to Canadian affairs? No man can say. Iti 
in no way invidious to call attention to the great speed of th) 
American advance into Canadian life. It is creditable to then 
agreeable to us, and hortatory for you. Four hundred thous) 
immigrants have come to us from below the line. Naturali 
they are fond of American-made goods. But they are taking th 


l { 
think y 
Unities. 


ia 


oath of allegiance, and honouring their new affiliations. Th 


do not love Indiana less because they grow to love Saskatchera) 
more. 

Their money is propagative. Their personal morale Hg 
exhilarating. Their ideas of political virtue are sometimes mt 
crude than they suppose. They, as well as their new ot 
patriots, are beginning to understand that there is something” 
that respect to be gathered from the land at which the Declaii 
of Independence was hurled, and in which the principles 0 th 
Declaration have been worked out to more exceeding advint 
than in the place where they were transcribed. The inio 
American people and capital is a portentous ingredient in! 
process of making a new Western people, who will be dist 
guished from their Bastern Canadian as ‘they aro {rom i 
British brethren. As to what they will be like, and what te 
will do, and where their minds will be attached—that, inde 
a speculation. It may easily become a British investment. 


ARTHUR pawr i 
Beech Avenue, Toronto. 
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SHOOTING FROM THE SADDLE 


WHETHER cavalry must, depend on the rifle or on the steel in the 
wars of the future is a burning question. Our own authorities 
practically ended by abandoning the steel in the course of the 
South African war, but they have recently gone back to it. ‘This 
reactionary move of theirs has, however, been recently challenged 
by Mr. Erskine Childers in his book War and the Arme Blanche, 
to which an important preface has been contributed by Lord 
Roberts, who definitely upholds the rifle. If the magazine-rifle 
supersedes the steel, the horseman so armed must acquire sufficient 
skill with it to be complete master of his weapon, not merely when 
on foot but also in the saddle. What seems doubtful so far is 
whether ordinary troopers can acquire the skill, and, if so, whether 
they can be trained to use it with effect on the field of battle. 
Practical tests, carried out in peace time, are the obvious means 
of solving this question, but it will be worth while also to examine 
the results obtained by mounted Boers making use of their 
Mausers on horseback during the later stages of the war. 
_ Mr. Childers has been at the pains of analysing these results 
a ma of instances, out of which we may select three typical 
a Yzer Spruit, Tweebosch, and Roodeval. Although the 
ye ae a comparatively brief account of each of these in his 
ay Uae he has previously described them more fully in 
The or’ The Times’ History of the War. 
e South African war in its second year had become purely 


a Matter z ) 
of a of guerilla operations, but De la Rey, the skilful leader 
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all app lously near exhaustion. Ever si € 
Rey’s own were perllous!y ae are Since the. 
supply of ammunition from Germany had been shut off if 


only by the capture of a British convoy that De la Rey con 


tridu a 
1 Otte f 


earance he disposed of boundless resources, While na 
k 
| 
Wa 


replenish his dwindling stock of Cartridges ; without a 
he could not fight, and he was ready to take a big risk i 
to get them. j 
On the 23rd of February 1902 von Donop, Commanding ih 
British forces at Klerksdorp, the terminus of the railway rumi : 
west from Johannesburg, was expecting the return of one oihil 
convoys which he had sent to replenish the stores at Wolmar, | 
staad, fifty miles away. The convoy was returning light, wi 
along with it were three carts loaded with small-arm ammunitio, | 
now the most precious of treasures in De la Rey’s eyes. Jt Wap 
escorted by Colonel Anderson with two guns, a pompom, and gop, 
700 men, about half of whom were Regulars. After two da} 
of quiet and unmolested travel across the veld, the convoy went 
into camp on the night of the 24th of February near the Yu} 
Spruit, only thirteen miles from Klerksdorp. But, as thay 
travelled, Liebenberg, of Potchefstroom, one of De la Rey’s mos 
trusted vecht-generals, had marked them down ; by the heliograph 
and by his ubiquitous scouts he kept De la Rey fully informedd 
every move; that night the Boer leader massed over 1200 met 
under Kemp and Celliers along the line of the convoy’s road, ali 
in some thick bush at the descent into the Jagd Spruit an ambust 
was set under the crafty Liebenberg. - 
The unconscious convoy broke camp at 4.30 a.M., while tws 
still dark night, the infantry marching close to the wagons al 
the Yeomanry in front and at the rear. They saw nothing 0 
arouse their suspicions, and just as dawn grew grey the advil 
walked right into the ambush, whence Liebenberg’s well-pit 
burghers poured in a withering fire at twenty yards. Imei 
Kemp and Celliers rushed up with their commandos and fell r 
our centre and rearguard. It was a truly appalling position © 
the unfortunate British troops, but the Regulars were discipli 
men, and the Yeomanry of the escort aE not raw drafts i 
home ; they had received their baptism of fire before, an id 
although surprised as well as outnumbered two to one, they i if 
and stood to it stiffly ; the guns came into action; they be” a 
the attacks of Kemp, Celliers, and Liebenberg once, © ioe 
them back the second time, they beat them back the third wot 
The British lost heavily, but they tefused to know oa 4 
beaten, till after all it began to look as if De la Rey “ eo 
baulked of his prey. The Boer general saw that it mus cst 
or never, and in the growing daylight he ordered a gener? g 
on horseback with fire from the saddle. His veterans obeyi 
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po storm of Boer horse broke through the rearguard, the weakest 
pe 


r defence, and once inside the lines they rode clean over 


art eee and the rest of the troops, shooting down right and left 
cr a opposed them. Our troops had made an honourable fight 
all v 


ae quarter of their number had fallen, and that final rush 
of 1 M fod riflemen was overwhelming ; the entire force with the 
of m the convoy fell into the hands of the enemy ; De la Rey 


“ef t 
guns and : vas I. 
fl obtained his much-needed ammunition, but that was not all : 


iy he now knew for certain that the Boer horsemen could charge, 
‘tis f firing from the saddle, and charge home. 

ran.) [his business of shooting from the back of a horse is not quite 
iy so simple as it sounds. Forty years ago, when I had a ranch out 
inf on the frontier in Colorado, I had opportunities both of trying it 
waf myself and seeing others try it. The first antelope I ever shot 
om) wag on East Plum Creek ; I was using a shot-gun with buckshot, 
ly and though I hit him at a hundred yards he only ran off wounded. 
e I jumped on my horse to give chase, but three Ute braves, down 
Vit from the mountains for a buffalo hunt, dashed in ahead of me, and 
the} it was a wonderful sight to see them on their swift buffalo ponies 
1s! turn and twist after the antelope, firing their old Hawkins muzzle- 
tH} loaders from the saddle. I noticed that these Utes, who used 
dal Spanish bridles, dropped their reins, guided their ponies by their 


ng legs, and handled the heavy rifle with both hands. Tt was not 
long before the buck I had wounded was their antelope; I was 


ns vexed to lose him, but that chase was a revelation to me of what 
4 men bred up to ride and shoot from childhood could do. A year 
a or two later, out on Rush Creek, I saw Tom Russell, a Texan, run 
4 a buffalo bull on Darky, a fast cow pony. Darky had never been 
S broken to buffalo, and the smell of buffalo was always at first 
A highly alarming to horses. So Darky quite declined to go up to 
if a same, and it was most instructive to me to see how quick Tom 
7 ! Breed his aim as he fired now over the right side, now over the 
sft A si and how while firing he also managed to use the reins and 
ine D i 5o as to keep the horse within some sort of possible distance 
wl a EE shooting. Tom succeeded in getting his buffalo 
vi | Man a for In this case, although the horse was untrained, the 
lic UE oa a first-class rider and shot. De la Rey’s Boers, like the 

pél Usiness tT, and the Texas cowboy, had been brought up to their | 
wil alo, > “y knew the game perfectly and so did their horses 
Wa 


E W i ; 
E p Work ae and horse are alike unskilled, things are apt to 
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McTaggart started out to get some bull meat, riding, of all 
in the world, a green American mare, barebacked ; he had at 
himself with a shot-gun. Of course the sight and smell ite 
buffalo scared the mare; she shied violently, and the Ri the 
fell off ; the buffalo charged him as he lay; he managed 
his gun, and by the greatest luck broke one foreleg. 
the crippled buffalo chased him in increasingly short cire] 
young Jackson, one of his herders, arrived on the spot ang finish Í 
the buffalo. McTaggart’s escape was really a hundrediag, 
chance, though he seemed very proud of himself when I can | 
up a little later and found them stretching the bull’s bid | 
In those days it really did look as if Providence kept guard e 
tenderfeet. 

I met a man once, whose name I forget, but he was one al 
the American engineers engaged in constructing the Kang} 
Pacific Railroad, out on the plains east of my ranch. One day 
he had gone alone to drive some stakes ahead of the grade, wha 
a marauding band of Cheyennes saw him and gave chase. Th} 
engineer had a first-rate horse, and not unnaturally he ran for bis 
life, and was able to distance all but one of the party. This on} 
particular Indian, however, was riding a splendid war-pony ani 
closed on him. The American had a Spencer rifle, a seven-shoi 
magazine arm, the repeater then carried by the U.S. cavalry 
The Indian fired several shots with a pistol at him, fortunate 
Without effect, and the American, who, after all, was only 4 
engineer and not a cowboy or buffalo hunter, holding the Spenat 
backwards over his shoulder, blazed back wildly with equal ha 
of success until he had emptied his magazine. At least the Indisb 
thought he had emptied it, and so did the engineer himself. Tt 
not easy to keep exact count of your shots in such a race for l 
Anyhow, the Indian rushed his pony up alongside the other mi 


a} | 


es, ti 


i 
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horse and swung up his tomahawk to strike him down. The ridet 


in desperation, with one hand pushed the empty rifle against thi 


red-skin’s body and pulled the trigger. Bang! she weni 
there was a cartridge left, and down went the red-man } 


long to earth. But it was more good luck than good shooting 
saved the white man’ 


units; there were, 12 n ja 


Regulars as well as some good Yeomanry, but there w 7 wh 


raw drafts from home who had never seen a shot fired, 22 
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ome local levies of even less value. Methuen was well 
that the majority of his mounted troops belonged to thi 
rthy class ; nevertheless, his gallant spirit urged him i 
the hope of being able to join forces with a column f 
lity under Grenfell. Unhappily for him, De la Rey 


ln, were 
ic} aware 
th antrustwo 
lah march m 


hy petter qua : 
ha | was equally well aware of the fighting values of the different 
i | British columns, and skilfully manceuvred to fall upon Methuen 


he | alone. 
On the night of the 6th of March 1902 Methuen was at Twee- 


On f 
m| bosch, some fifty miles north-west of the Yzer Spruit, and broke 
i camp early on the Tth. By dawn the slow train of OX-wagons in 
Net front was just reaching De Klip Drift, on the Great Hart’s River 
| when he found his rear fiercely assailed by a cloud of De la Rey’s 
i skirmishers. Methuen did the best he could, closing up the Be 
sas | voy and extending the Regulars so as to cover it, bringing his guns 
lay into action, and pushing forward a double screen of the mounted 
w f troops to fend off the assault. But De la Rey brought up his 
lho j aie as was monced, in more regular lines than was retail 
his lites waves of them galloping one after another to within effective 
one e aN and pouring in a deadly fire from cover. The 
I i m 5 eh w e thee satisfactory troops were posted, began 
i we z vee the Yeomanry in the second line were sent for- 
a i the a E of Y = aoe ee Hin ae 
i ] Ne een ge: pruit, and he ordered his fourth line 
at Be 3 gS Ga ee ome ete from the saddle. On they 
E i iready shaken w MES not to be denied; they overwhelmed 
MM Sicod im shore a eee shooting down as they rode all that 
(HE cD, the raw ee 7 stampeded the fresh Yeomanry coming 
eM ball the Britten, n ag the Colonial levies, and they thus drove 
E other half ae z clean off the field in headlong flight. The 
E ounded and placed under a withering cross-fire from 
deh ee sides, could not | hol j 
tie dowa with hig nah ong hold out. The general himself went 
fot followed. Wid sae broken by a shot, and the inevitable surrender 
if plete victories EAE. weeks the Boer leader had won two com- 
WE method of a KON in both the turning-point had been this new | 
el ut if the idea ae of mounted riflemen firing from the saddle. 
care to give a as a novelty, De la Rey had taken the greatest 
ta Sure of having EN idea every possible chance. He had made 
pat obtained ADe e upper hand to begin with; at Yzer Spruit ] 
a his attack on Te well-laid ambush ; at Tweebosch by concen i 
A es erearguard:, where he knew the ill-disciplined troo 


ere 
oy, sie : again, he prepared the way on both occa on 


aW the TA fire, and he delivered his charge justi 
- twice th old. Thus he reduced the risks | a 


i, wake ioe had justified him. No wond 
ed his commandos were ready 
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mounted riflemen could ride over anything and everythin i 
wore a British uniform, and yearned only for the chanai 
prove it. : 1 i 

They did not have to wait very long. There was muc 
peace in the air just then, and De la Rey himself was called ay 

. a 7 a V n she ! 
to discuss with Steyn and De Wet and the other Boer leaders R 
terms offered by Lord Kitchener. Kemp, a brilliant young lende 
took De la Rey’s place as commander-in-chief in the Westen 
Transvaal, and put his own special commandos under the Bin f 
of Potgieter, a man of reckless courage burning to distingui i 
himself. No armistice had been arranged between Boer ani i 
Briton, and Lord Kitchener sent Ian Hamilton to ‘drive’ the f 
Western Transvaal. On the night of the 10th of April Hamilton | 
had 11,000 men on a front of twenty miles, extending from Klipit | 
on the east to the Brakspruit near Hart’s River on the west, wher | 
the extreme right was held by Kekewich with the columns of von | 
Donop and Grenfell. 

During the day of the 10th of April Kemp had made a strong 
demonstration against Hamilton’s left. But under cover of night | 
the new Boer leader moved his mobile force of near 3000 men, f 
keeping them well out of sight and hearing, clear across the whole | 
British front, with the intention of turning Hamilton’s right ant | 
falling on his rear. Hamilton, however, divining this, sent orders 
to Kekewich to extend still further to the right, and these orders 
were being duly executed. 

Thus it came about that on the 11th, when the sun was m 
hour above the horizon, Kemp and Kekewich were both of them 
marching on parallel lines in a westerly direction, not very for 
apart, with only the gently sloping hills south of the Braksprl 
hiding them from each other’s sight. Kekewich had von Donop! f 
column in front and Grenfell’s behind, with an advanced scree? 
280 mounted infantry under Major Ror to cover the columns: 
Presently the left flankers of the mounted infantry under Tuell 
tenant Chaloner discerned a great body of men to the south 0 
them, also marching west. Remembering that the day befor 
they had been overlapped by another column, Rawlinson’s; n 
took these to be some of our own men, a mistake which ve 
the more natural as most of the Boers now wore the khaki p 
they had taken from their prisoners. However, the present? s 
military force within striking distance was properly reporte 0a 
von Donop, who kept his column still moving on in marchile 
order, but rode out to see if he could discover what these Lea | 
were for himself. Kemp, on his part, could have no doubts * 
these flankers whom he saw being British, and without de®) 
wheeled his co 5 SE eae es ane 

mmandos towards them and began a long E 
fire. Chaloner’s men fell back, returning the fire, and Major | 
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gome more mounted infantry and a pompom to assist 

But the odds in favour of the Boers against this handful 
ee ies, who were all they could see, were so great, being as 
of gaon A or twenty to one, that Kemp decided to allow his dare- 
much Ae ior Potgieter to try the charge of burghers firing from 
i “idle which De la Rey had found so effective. He ignored 
He ae that the conditions now were different from those of De la 
ee, fights ; that he was ignorant of how many more troops the 
British might have behind the hill; that those he could see were 
not more taken by surprise than he himself was; and that, fhe 
range being so great, they had not been already shaken as in the 
previous actions by a withering fire at close quarters. The name 
of the farm where the battle was set was Roodeval. 

‘forwards!’ was the word, and Potgieter and his men, a 
thousand or fifteen hundred of them, cantered slowly up on to the 
skyline, forming line as they came. At 600 yards from the 
mounted infantry they halted for a moment or two, and still 
Chaloner’s flankers could not feel quite sure what they were. It 
is a cruel thing to fire at your own side by mistake, and our 
advanced guard still thought these must be a part of Rawlinson’s 
column, so cool and steady was their advance. Then came a 
sudden enlightenment. The long line of unknown men moved 
forward once more and galloped straight at our men, firing as they 
rode, thus revealing themselves to be nothing less than a whole 
Boer army charging. Hastily our advanced guard fell back 
towards the main body, which was still about a mile distant, losing 
severely as they went. The ground was all smooth and open, 
sloping gently towards the Brakspruit; and von Donop’s and 
Grenfell’s columns were still marching in close order when they 
“ae a great mass of horsemen appear over the brow riding 
ne their left flank. And still it seemed to the generals 
oN e that these men could be other than Rawlinson’s, till a 
“They s ee galloped furiously up to Grenfell and shouted, 

oe oers : all those men are Boers.’ f 

attle - Kenn no time to lose, none to form an extended line of 

the lee kewich and Grenfell wheeled all their units sharp to 
tight, a Wo guns and two pompoms came into action on the 
Scottish es by 300 South African Constabulary: The 
Mealig fiel ate 500 strong, leapt from their horses and lined some 
Von Donop’s m the centre ; on the left were 450 mounted infantry ; 
the Boers i men and guns prolonged Grenfell’s right. On came 
two or ¢ es a gallop—they were within 600 yards now—riding 
Le shirt, Je ne and firing furiously, Potgieter, conspicuous oe 
*e-Enfielg ee them, well to the front. Six guns ee 
me on Poured a hail of bullets in their faces, but s F 
n. Men and horses began to fall, and some turned 


sent up 
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back, bu 


within seventy yards of the British line. Then Potgieter dro e i 
dead, shot through the brain, and on the instant the line a por 
followers wheeled round, and in a moment the charge a an 
away to the rear as fast as it came, leaving behind eighty ne ie 
dead or desperately wounded on the ground. ay ae 
This time the rush of mounted riflemen had failed, but anM I 7 
used to say in Colorado, it was a close call. Had that da ! fal 
actually got home there would have been wild work inside t can 
British lines, though the men of Grenfell’s column who stop her 
the rush would doubtless have stuck it out as stiffly as the he trce 
The point for us to note is that the charge that failed was quie did 
unlike De la Rey’s. It was made upon absolutely unshake Wi 
troops : if was made with the numerical odds against the Boms: and 
it was made with no element of surprise in its favour, excep to $ 
so far as the British may have felt a suspicion that the whk |  g' 
thing was a mistake and that they were firing at their om arm 
men. any 
This solid fact remains : Potgieter’s charge all but succeedel; | g0 
nor is it any depreciation of our adversaries to say that had thos wil 
who rode behind him been disciplined like the Prussian cavaly sadi 
who charged at Mars la Tour they would have gone on in spite o = 
Potgieter’s fall and got inside the British lines. What is reall ‘a 
instructive is to compare our losses in this business with tle a 
enemy's. The Boers, as we have seen, left eighty men on the Be 
field. In Kekewich’s line, up to the same time, there were sisi fio 
4 three men down, seven of them killed and fifty-six wounded, a Eve 
j no dower tiem 150 of his horses were shot and many more Wel Wor 
___ temporarily stampeded; neither does this include von Dono fi wen 
losses previously with the advanced guard. All this loss "By 
flicted by magazine-rifle fire delivered from the saddle, and eR ust 
sufficiently striking tribute to its effectiveness that, if we allow” bru 
for the damage done by the six British guns, the fire of the Bor tide 
horsemen proved at least as effective as that of the British infanti the 
To sum up, then, this form of charge has twice proved abs? u i | E 
successful against troops which had been previously shaken I Rik 
on its third trial against unshaken men only failed by the narrow 5 hay, 
possible margin. Tee 


| É 
men to be trained for it? How are they both to aim the! ‘ f ae 
and manage their horses at the same time? The Boers) ” oan 
Ute braves and the Texas cowboy that I saw forty yo 

_had been brought 1p to the business from childhood. Pote 
ostly let go their reins an ae 


3 ; gered 
A question of great importance now remains to be consider 
supposing that this form of charge is to be tried, how s 


en are reporte 
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ds, just as if they had been shooting buck. Those whose 

poth han a too headstrong for this fired one-handed, undoubtedly 
ae thing to do with a long military rifle weighing Over 
nds. Even with a seven-pound carbine, used pistol- 
+ the stretch of the extended arm, it is far from satis- 
oe have a vivid recollection of seeing it tried once when 
Bee ospecting in Piedra Park, in the Rocky Mountains, and, 
Ecc would have it, Garcia, my Mexican companion, and myself 
ed Me a grizzly. ‘The park was open, with big pines scattered 
a and there, and the bear was partly hidden behind a fallen 
irec; he was so busy, I suppose, digging out an ants’ nest that he 
qid not hear us. Garcia was on a Mormon stallion and had a 
Winchester carbine ; I myself was riding a small Mexican mule 
and carried a ten-pound rifle. I did not want to get off the mule 
to shoot, for he was very scarey ; if I dropped the reins on the 
ground he would bolt as soon as he saw the bear ; if I hooked my 
arm through them he might pull back and spoil the aim; and, 
anyway, I had on heavy miner’s boots—we had been washing for 
gold—which are clumsy things to move about in on foot. So 
without delay I pulled up, raised the rifle, and fired from the 
saddle. Probably I missed; even if your mount is standing still 
his breathing shakes you, and you have to take a sort of snapshot. 
But at the shot the bear ran, and we after him. Do what I could, 
the timid mule entirely declined to go up to the bear; the stallion, 
however, had more courage and Garcia laid him right alongside 
Bruin. Pounding along behind, I saw the Mexican extend his 
short carbine like a pistol and bang away. It was a queer sight. 
very time he fired the bear humped himself for all he was 
deen only tried to spurt faster. But though the carbine 
bullet ee , bang, bang as quickly as the man could reload, not a 
ae r ie to get home. Another minute’s galloping brought 
rich a a of the open park, and the bear disappeared in the 
rider, but te ge so far as we could tell. Garcia was a splendid 
the Texas ne the skill with firearms of the Ute braves or 
o Speaking, to use a rifle pistol-wise is unsatisfactory 
have a ieee better way, perhaps, for one-handed work is to 
receive the aeons in front of the right shoulder whieh Se 
SUPport for th e butt, and to use the sling as an addr 
s ° Weapon; thus the left hand is left free to hold 


an awkw 
nine pou 
fashion 4 


the Tein, 


7 When, as is bound to happen some day, shooting i 

at ae to-the practical test here, the plan adopt 

in his Wan nel Cody long ago exhibited to 
ld West Show. He galloped rou 
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. Int 
his perfectly trained buffalo horse, Old Charley, ang a ty 
hands to the gun, he broke glass balls tossed up o ing the 
Indian boy riding in front. What man and horse diq F Ya 
be done again; and, when we think of De la Rey’s + hen A 
successes as well as Potgieter’s splendid failure, who Bail 

to assert that the horse-soldier can be perfect in his art ventu, 
knowing how to shoot from the saddle ? C Withoy 
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ETNA IN ERUPTION 


‘Lands deluged by unbridled floods of fire.’ —Wordsworth. 


No less terrible in its devastation than magnificent as a spectacle, 
was the reflection as we left the scene of the eruption of Etna 
which had broken out on the 28rd of March—terrible because of 
the indomitable forces of a relentless Nature; magnificent by 
reason of the stupendous sights of the cataracts of fire, and of the 
roar and rattle of the explosions within the craters. 

Sicily has been sorely tried by that same Nature which usually 
treats her with tender care. Her orange and lemon groves, her 
olive-yards and vineyards, her cotton and rice fields, with super- 
abundant crops of cereals and vegetables, her orchards, and her 
wealth of wild flowers speak of Nature’s beneficence throughout 
the year. But times come when its benevolence turns to anger, 
and it scourges where before it had blessed, and that which is 
usually gathered in abundance it destroys in rage and fury. 
oe out times have come to the eastern coast of Sicily within 
ee R eo months. Torrential floods which carried away 
valleys 3 ands, causing sides of mountains to slide into the 
onl eee ia followed shortly by the ever-memorable. earthquake 
destroyed inte which killed uncounted thousands of people, and 

ar iod ne in half 2 minute cities, towns and villages as if 
Now fire pi habitations built but of the sands of the desert. 
i8, perha, à een added to those terrors of water and earth, and 
Since it ia Aa 18 more dreaded than either of the other two, 
enduring, re horrible and insistent, and the terror of it more 
Until the early morni th 
i i ing of the 23rd of March that vast southern 
Of the Tons. Which stretches from the wooded zone to the shore 


n : 
abung lan Sea was smiling and prosperous, with full promise of 


8; be : 
che “nS were in flower, filling the air with fragrance; — 


ea of z 
Thon tree ite flower which had but recently fallen from 
: Peasants—men, women and children—were 


a ESX 
that $ apple trees were bursting into blossom to rival 


at 


a 
F 


% p 


a E ea 
Vine Tvests. Young leaves of a shining green were on the 


at 
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say ah 


OS EE a 


m a onar Sega 
work in the fields hoeing the young corn or digging the vineya 
laughing and singing as 1s their wont during their labour thy 
sun shone brilliantly from a blue sky. There was nothin 
denote the coming catastrophe to those fertile lands. 8 ty 
The change came as a thunderclap to turn promise į 
appointment, profit into loss, and happiness and content iy 
woeful apprehension and dismay. The earth shook si 
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; : : thy 
thirty shocks succeeding one another rapidly; and ae ‘a . 
Mountain’ burst forth. ‘La Montagna si scassò!’ wag th 


universal cry of alarm.’ Yes, the Mountain had broken out. 
up on its slopes, it is true, but at several different points, With 


roar and immense columns of vapour and ashes which could he | 


heard and seen at a distance of many miles. 


iy b 


nto it 


mgh | 


Knowledge that a volcano is in a state of eruption is, of cours | 


a cause of serious alarm to all who dwell in its vicinity until th 
outburst be located. Then apprehension is more or less centre): 
although when craters have opened on one side other mouth 
frequently appear in other places. Etna, indeed, has been often 
in eruption at different points at the same time. 

The scene of this outbreak is about 3000 feet below the summit 
of the mountain, westward of the so-called Montagnuola, that 
great spur, or shoulder, of Etna which adds so greatly to ik 
grandeur of form. The craters, some eight or ten in number, 
which lie almost in a straight line, are in that region which has 
been more volcanically active latterly. Though all the craters 
emit yapour, one only apparently has ejected lava. This has beet 
named Monte Riccò, in fit recognition of the services to science d 
the well-known vulcanologist, the Director of the Observatories i 
Catania and Etna. 

The outbreak was not accompanied by the electric storni 
which frequently herald an eruption. For some years past te 
dense masses of vapour and ashes which have poured from g 
great crater at short intervals have denoted some unusual actin 
But the minor eruptions which have occurred within the Jast n 
years had led to the hope that a great outburst might not 


oe 
feared. The showers of ashes and scoriæ have done no dame 


as ‘they have fallen on the regione deserta, or the uncultitt 
zone. Destruction has come from the streams of lava only: © 
proceeding from one mouth and flowing several miles S 
stony wastes, entered first the regione selvosa, or woode oe 
descending to the regione coltivata, where the vineyard" { 
ducing the celebrated wines of the OED are situated. Hee 
devastation is great, the damage very graye. «ce 
The day we visited the eruption was the thirteenth S2% 


1 Etna is called ‘la Monta: 


5 ce thle 
gna’ by those who live on it: it 18 scarcely me 
by any other name. 7 an 
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i rement. Our road from Nicolosi, the oft-threatened 
i comm hich lies 2000 feet high, whence we rode on mules, lay 
t town i 4 desert of loose black sand, where a few Spare vines and 
108 es eked out a difficult existence. Then, leaving on our 
ie owe Be white shrine, with its inscription over the portal, 
iy | eae Agathae Servatrici,’ which records the gratitude of the 
ly, | 


- habitants for the miracle performed by St. Agatha, the virgin 
fe r of Catania, in preserving the town from destruction, we 
pe Ja along a horrible track of black stones on the lava stream 
5 1886. Up that the mules laboured for two or three hours, 
vassiog another recent stream (of 1892) to ya another expanse of 
sand. But this was no longer a desert. Lhe result of a very 
ancient eruption, the débris of the mountain had become soil of a 
rich brown colour ; and innumerable cherry and apple trees, with 
chestnut groves, flourished thereon exceedingly. Young crops 
of barley and rye made the ground green below them, and birds 
sang merrily among the branches. It was a little world of pink 
blossom and budding leaves among towering cliffs and extinct 
craters. It was an oasis in the midst of a forbidding desert of 
black crags and frowning mountains—a place typical of the joy of 
living, but where death and annihilation were very near at hand. 
As wrote an enthusiastic traveller ° many years ago : 

No language can do justice to the fertility, scenery, and luxuriant 
verdure of this tract, whose bosom, heated by subterranean fires, and situated 
in the most favourable climate upon earth, teems with every flower and 
eae can delight the eye and every fruit that can gratify the palate; 

covered with golden grain or the purple vine, villages and convents 
smbosomed in thick groves of chestnuts or oriental planes, mossy fountains 


and tr 3 j 
a vansparent streams, exhausted craters covered with a verdant canopy 
°7a8e, invite the traveller to these enchanted scenes. 


60 The smell of sulphur and gases was carried on the wind; and 
We e heard the rumble and rattle of stones and rocks falling. 
fl ane suddenly upon the head of the lava stream which had 
owed from 


for NAOR the crater some ten miles away and 4000 feet above. 
MI motte: 2Y preceding days of diminished volcanic activity the 
i a had become more solid and its movements more 
te ‘ ` 


Tt was consequent] the surface. But as the 
rh cite Opened b re © 
“ho 


ob inter: y the almost incessant explosions within, the 
E heat Re Was visible. Large rocks were shattered by the 
° i i eae fell down the slopes in fiery fragments. From a 
ihe | the req a m front of the advancing mass we looked into 


Ur co ; 
of Which = a was by the side of the stream of lava, the progress 
““me"more rapid as we mounted. Lava destroys by © 
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itom them 2 and we warmed ourselves in the glow which came z 2 
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_ dome above us, and the mists eastward were of flame ©?” 
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direct downward course and, more, by lateral expansion 
latter is caused by the molten stone which, arrested higher / 
cooled lower down. This causes it to rise in height and toi 
steep slopes on which fiery rocks and scorie roll from in 
bottom, burning and burying trees and crops, and whatever \ 
find below. Minor streams also detach themselves on k f 
favourable, and frequently unite again, filling up the ini 
spaces. ‘This occurred before our eyes. The usual road had k 
between the big flow of lava and the advancing head of a stad 
current. Had we kept to the path to venture through i i 
apparently safe opening, we should have been entrapped: auf 
nothing could have saved us from destruction, because if the jy 
courses had joined, which occurred very shortly, no foot could hy 
trodden the surface in the effort to escape from the advancing fie. 
Late in the afternoon we reached the Casa Cantoniera, ahut 
two rooms and a stable, built by the Italian Alpine Club ata 
elevation of 7500 feet above sea-level. Here we dismounted) 
leave our mules and walk towards the crater, which was distat 
some 400 yards. This new crater is now a conical hill with: 
depressed summit. The side towards us was split almost to th 
base. Through that we looked, to see a devil’s punch-bovl¢ 
molten stone, a turmoil of flame and masses of lurid vapour, wit 
a river of fire running from it. As the wind blew the vapi 
towards us, it was difficult to approach as nearly as we wishel 
We reached a spot within 200 yards of the mouth. There th 
guide refused to accompany us further, pointing around to rot 
and stones ejected that morning. That spectacle by day wass 
ciently imposing, but as nothing to that which we were to% 
later. _ We returned to the Casa Cantoniera, and, seated o 
rocks in full view of the crater, we waited for the night to A 
A scanty meal in the hut followed. On going out of the bul 
we found the scene had changed as if by magic. ‘The day throw 
out had been a perfect spring day, without a cloud in the sky: i 
sunset, therefore, was a pervading glory of crimson, gol ‘ae 
orange in the west, with fainter tints of similar colouring * wl 
The dense masses of vapour which poured from the car si 
now of a lurid grey; but when risen to the brink the 0% 
sunset were reflected, and they took a brilliant cherry hue ye 
rolled away on the wind in fantastic curves and shapes: gt 
the brighter tints had faded, the sky became of a brillian 
lucent blue faintly tinged wit 


of marvellous contrast with th 
adequately describe nor brush depict. y 
Then wonder succeeded wonder. sh | 
When the dusk had come—a i k 
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pal crater above us ieee ee of interest. The incessant 
which came from 1t was like the discharge of smaller guns. 

er rumbling as of big cannon came from the other craters 
A Oe E ere occasionally seen on the higher ridge. 
oe climbed to the spot where we had been in the afternoon, 
although the sulphurous fumes and gases were almost unbearable. 
We looked upon an immense fountain of flame darting flashing 
AE ongues vite red smoke, and casting volcanic bombs to a great 
d| height, to fall either into the crater again or to the carth about us. 
That world of living flame within the cone was of dazzling bril- 
lance, and as bright was also the river of red-hot lava which 
issued from the base of the rent. This cataract of viscous incan- 
bn descent stone flowed at an angle of thirty degrees and at the rate 
of ten to fifteen miles an hour. It was about forty yards wide, 
| and was confined by a cliff of lava on either side. We stood on 
the edge of the cliff fifteen feet above, and within ten yards of the 
iy) edge of the stream. But for the keen wind the heat and gases 
dh would have suffocated us. Again, it would be difficult to convey 
thi) the impression made on us by that lurid, silent, rapid current of 
7 red-hot molten stuff. Its smooth movement, its awful glare, its 
i) scorching heat, its irresistible force, its inexhaustible quantity (it 
wit), bad been flowing thus for thirteen days) were reflections rapidly 
pr made. The scene, however, baffles all description. ; 
hed a rice down the valley, flooded by the molten stone, this 
i ve 4 assumed another aspect. Some of the rocks carried 
rn | Seen ae ace had lost their glow, and their surface had darkened. 
a Re a. afar, this caused the stream to appear as an immense 
A ee a spotted on its back, whose head was lost in the dis- 
jl f foe many p : tail not yet emerged from its lair. We could see it 
2 much of th x ca At places the breadth was greater, and far away 
“eh e knew that ee was lost. But it was all of fire; and 
t he air, there uae ; A Ta was partially blackened by exposure to 
ie j an orgie of Ree ç lving furnace below. In fact, the scene was 

j nd consuming heat around, above and below— 


f one §lven Ov. 
of Upremely, T absolutely to the god of fire, who therein reigned 


princi 
uproar 


ee 
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ste °° felt the uit Was awe-inspiring, terrifying, horrible, in which 
sf its Consuming pa nothingness of man, he being powerless before 
he} “Pteheng, °S : powerless to withstand, powerless even to 
wi S We turn j 
wi mai of ae moe from that semblance of hell, we followed 
co np Was perh © see many variations of destruction. At on 

Passin o aps as Str. . . i 

ange a sight as any we had witnessed. 


exti e $ 
t ae we had noticed a small conical 
Of fine’ dammeg ` 5e base the lava flowed. Now the 

"from the ed and had piled itself behind 
Summit to the base—and not 
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separate falls, which formed two arches of perfect but di 4 
shapes standing in a sea of flame. Thence the sinuous fle ani 
glided rapidly far away over the valley, where, cooling Some all 
the surface resembled an immensely long town with a y the 
and houses brilliantly illuminated. Red-hot masses of toda Ce 
tinually rolled down the slopes, setting fire to vegetation aa Jati 
current of molten stone silently yet relentlessly sent oa ue wel 
branches to surround fruit and chestnut trees, which, ae ten 
and crackling for a moment, burst into flame, to topple cree unl 
a crash. i È i 
Long after leaving the lava stream behind, the pathway n 3 
illumined by the brilliant brightness of the new crater and i 
triple cascade of fire. So, though for the last hours of the tidem von 
path was over that same execrable stony track of midday, u 
mules made fair progress, and we reached Nicolosi without mits) : 
shortly before midnight. a 
The eruption was of comparatively short duration, as itki seizi 
$ now ceased. It has not been a serious outburst. No lives iff was 
; been lost. The torrents of boiling water and of ifœtid mud, t / 
s dense clouds of ashes saturated with poisonous acids, haver aru; 
: played a customary part in the destruction. It is true thatmy ( 
square miles of vineyard and orchard have been lost by the qmi 
yasion of the lava. But no towns nor villages have i 
destroyed, and but a few houses have been sacrificed to its fury. {f aa 
When compared with the great eruptions of other yeas whic 
of 1910 does not rank highly. Some of the former mafi ofru 
| recalled. Though the earliest are older than the glacial perilli peop 
; central and northern Europe, the first to be recorded hapt” aie 
x probably in the seventh century B.o. This was follow ftom 
as another in the time of Pythagoras ; and by that in 476 BC 
: tioned by Aischylos and Thucydides, and referred to by Pini th 
his Pythian Ode, when he wrote of — | the 
snowy Etna, the pillar of Heaven, the nurse of sharp etemal 91 $ tis 
whereout pure springs of unapproachable fire are vomited from the Tc 
depths ; In the daytime the lava streams pour forth a lurid rush of n olu 
but in the darkness a red rolling flame sweepeth rocks with upi i pa 
__-wide, deep sea. | \ ae 
bird 


dis 


Tn 396 B.c. a torrent of lava ran down the eastern side a" yi 
5 of twenty-four miles to the sea, which it entered with a ran 
two miles, forcing Hamilcar the Carthaginian, 0? E i 
Syracuse from Messina, to march his troops round by thg 
the mountain. In 126 s.c. Etna poured forth stream 
and | the sea by Dipara boiled furiously, several ships 
tity of dead fish We 
ol inhabitan Sia 
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have been entirely destroyed had not the lava, when 
in the city walls, turned at right angles and flowed into 
Two eruptions during the civil war between Julius 
` and Pompey were believed to portend the death of the 
Cesar 2! d six years later, when Octavianus and Sextus Pompeius 
Be eting for power, the mountain burst forth with such 
Be tary that the eastern slope was devastated and rendered 
ter 
. itable. 

EE seco Caligula was frightened from Messina by an 
| outbreak ; and another eru ee occurred in the second year alter 
yul the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. In the reign of the Emperor 
Wi Decius (A.D. 254), Etna broke out again with loud bellowings, 
lew} = yomiting a torrent of lava which menaced Catania once more. 


and would 
almost with 
the sea- 


lt was on this occasion that the eflicacy of St. Agatha’s veil—a feature 
ein subsequent eruptions—was first tested. The terrified citizens rushed to 

the tomb of the Saint, who had been martyred but the year before, and 
tf seizing the veil which covered it took it to the burning torrent, whose course 
shif was arrested on the instant. 


dt Charlemagne seems to have been vastly alarmed by an 
eM eruption in 812. 

me One of the most disastrous convulsions in history occurred 
eH during the reign of William the Good, in 1189. 

gl 


mf On the vigil of the feast of St. Agatha, the cathedral of Catania being 

ip ‘towded with people, on a sudden there occurred a most violent earthquake 
A which shook all Sicily to its centre. Catania in an instant was one heap 
iy 4 of runs; not a house was left standing, and no less than fifteen thousand 
riol! d people were buried beneath the ruins. Many towns were thrown to the 
poy Sound. At Messina, the sea, after retiring a long way from the shore, 
HE va back with violence upon the city. The cone of Etna was shaken 
neh vn. New springs gushed out in many places, and old ones disappeared. 


dat! Yet another is recorded in 1329, when with a crash like 


il under the lava burst forth, while red-hot rocks were hurled into 
po “c sea, 


pi Matter ~ ew craters opened, vomiting lava and other burning 
Ed columns of © cone of the mountain was overshadowed by immense 
rte “tUscation lack smoke, illumined from time to time by vivid 


Covered th S; Showers of ashes and sand obscured the air and 
i ° Whole surface of the country, so that the cattle and 
Yi Carried 4 or want of food, and these ashes and sand were 

cfere alta, a distance of 130 miles. 5 
thete j fees to the long history of Etna’s eruptions, of which 
tract fy “cord of over eighty, may be closed by the folli 
by Sir Ch m the account of that terrible one in 1669, as relate 

arles Lyell ; ; 


he 
followed ca by the OER 


oulg not hee furious 
elr J 
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and rolling like ships in a rough sea. A fissure twelve Miles lone 
in the mountain side. Then six other mouths opened in a direct . Dey 
the fissure, vomiting columns of smoke and sand to the height of Io Mi) 
‘accompanied by subterranean roars and terrible thunders Which eo 
heard at a distance of forty miles, and such convulsions of the = ould 
Catania, twelve miles off, was tottering to its fall. At the close on ii 
another and still larger mouth opened a mile below the others whi 
the same phenomena added the ejection of red-hot stones to an an k 
height, and. of sand and ashes in prodigious quantities, which covers 
country to a distance of sixty miles. From this mouth gushed a aie tb 
lava which soon spread out to the width of two miles, and in its A 4 
encountered the wooded cone of Monpilieri, which it encircled with fan, 
then, turning westward, it next day reached Belpasso, a town of fi 
inhabitants, which in a short time was entirely submerged in a sea of fe 
That same evening seven fresh mouths opened round the large one, vont i} 
smoke and red-hot stones with terrific roars, and in three days they unity 
with the original mouth to form one vast crater, a horrible chasm gi.) 
2500 feet in circuit. ‘The torrent, advancing with a front of two miles hi 
overwhelmed a good portion of the town of Mascalucia. The same day tk 
great mouth cast up ashes, sand, and scoriz in such quantities as to fon} 
an enormous double conical mound, now known as the Monti Rossi, andi 
. cover the houses in the neighbourhood to a depth of 6 feet. Fresh viola) 
earthquakes shook down the great cone into the crater so as to lower rfi 
siderably the height of the mountain. The lava had separated into thr) 
separate streams. One destroyed the village of San Pietro; another thi) 
of Camporotondo; the third, which ultimately attzined the width of fey 
miles, devastated the land of Mascalucia, destroyed San Giovanni i 
Galermo, and proceeded towards the town of Misterbianco, which it encirtll | 
in its fiery arms and utterly destroyed. After overwhelming fourteen torë 
and villages, it turned towards Catania, and reaching Albanelli, hardly i | 
miles from the city, it lifted up and transported to a considerable distas jf 
an argillaceous hill covered with cornfields, then an entire vineyard, whe 
floated for some time on its burning bosom. At length it reached the wih 
of the city. Meeting this obstacle the lava flood accumulated till it 
to the top of the rampart, which was 60 feet in height, and then tun 
over in a cascade of fire, overwhelming part of the city with the ruil 
the ancient Naumachia and Circus. The wall was not here overthrow i] 
another part, however, the lava entered the city through @ breach, l 
threatened the city with destruction. It reached the sea, which 1 a 
wane) stream two miles wide, till it formed a promontory more thanga ‘ 
mile in advance of the original shore. Then began a contest bri wali 
water and the fire. The lava, cooled at its base by contact vine ig 
presented a perpendicular wall of 40 feet high. As the fiery torr" yn 
cnward In a viscous mass, reached the adverse element, the water 7 so 
boil furiously, while clouds of steam rose wis a horrible whistling 
to obscure the sun, and then fell again in a salt shower. 
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It is not a matter for wonder, therefore, if with a pistoa 
direful, those who live on the mountain’s slopes are 12 gre d 
when it is in an angry mood. To the terror of the s°°” 
known is added the fear of the unknown. 
Fina has been the parent of myth and legend from 03 
days of mankind. Perhaps no mountain in the wor 
voked the wonder, the admiration, the dread, the supe 
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at Etna has inspired. Its majestic height of nearly 
and feet, its base washed by the blue waves of the 
its summit crowned by a diadem of snow, its vast 


slopes © 
orchards 


of rock and scorlae— 


that dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful— 


all these appeal strongly to the imagination, to a sense of the 
wonderful, to the lover of beauty. Etna, indeed, lives more than 
any other mountain. Fondly regarded by those finding an easy 
existence on its slopes, ever beloved of the. poct and the painter, 
the mountain presents a being full of love and activity. With the 
untiring and inexhaustible fertility of the soil whereon a dormant 
state of Nature is unknown, coupled with its secret and mysterious 
inner life, Etna has a subtle existence and attraction that obtain, 
perhaps, in no other region of the carth. Hated, too, and 
dreaded, Etna is not only a fond ‘ mother,’ but a mueh-feared 
tyrant, whose moods are variable and whose temper is unreliable. 
Etna has been known to be quiescent for long periods. The 
historian Filoteo records his descent into the crater in 1583 after 
eighty years of tranquillity, when he found it ‘shaped like a funnel, 
and at the bottom a hole hardly as large as a man’s head, which 
emitted a sulphurous vapour, very damp ’ ; though when we visited 
the crater three hundred years later, we found it to be a huge 
ec four miles in circumference, very deep, and in great 
activity. 
aa Hai of the inhabitants of the mountain which we have 
anes 1s no new thing. It dates from times much more 
Ree fa ; ne to-day. If the moving sense now has been that of 
origin ack safety of the individual and his property, it has its 

E. le superstitious dread of other days, when Etna m 

etsephone. ti realm of Aidoneus, the involuntary home of 
of that nk es Workshop of Vulcan and the Cyclops, the pris 

Sole elados » the Typhon, ‘ whose groams are ube roar 

ake the and his efforts to free himself the earthquakes w ee 
formerly anes trentble.’ Local legend and tradition, whicl i 
Dex nature prea beliefs, still have their power in the com: 
at as P A dwellers on Etna, and still enter io i J 

a eir lives. They account largely for the ae n 
i Superstitions nret with, now in one garb am 
l 


pite 
Ms LX modern tendency to unbelief or agnost 
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ideas and creeds are reverted to. Dormant superstition, 


i n 
ier origin, start into life and vi > Wheth, 
of mediæval or earlier origin, start into ite and vigour į 


2 ss Dita 
panic such as those which we have witnessed. Power oft 
; 5 $ aye) pe < Z ; 0 
priesthood is resumed. Propitiation to ancient gods th 


finds i, 


counterpart in the votive offerings to the saints. Humility i 
contrition take the place of indifference and scepticism, ag if a 
thy 


days. 

This explains partly why the churches have been Crowded , 
all hours by men, women and children; why fervent disa 
from pulpits were eagerly listened to; why long processions « 
many people, headed by priests in their robes carrying aA i 
relics amid the smoke of many tapers, wound their way up th 
stony slopes of the mountain to oppose the advance of the fy 
lava. 

We saw people in tearful supplication, in agonies of fear, i 
stoical indifference (in the Sicilian character is found sometime 
a philosophical stoicism contrasting favourably with the usu! 
abandonment to transports of grief or fear, for which the admir 
ture of Eastern blood in Sicilian veins may possibly account; 
people, also, in contrite submission to the inevitable, in protestan 
solemn objurgation against a pitiless fate. Many watched th) 
slow but certain destruction of their homes by the advancing lav 
Tn some places the ruin was awaited by an entire family amid th: 
wailing of the women. In others, men, assisted by their neigi 
bours, removed their possessions, doors, windows, and even tili 
of the houses in hot haste. Here the stream rose behind a staunt 
wall, to surmount it and pour its cascade upon the roof, whit 
burst ihto flame. There the current silently surrounded a hols 
to engulph it, absorbing the tottering walls in its bum A 
embrace. Men and women were seen carrying aged relati 
mattresses, and the scanty possessions which go to compos 4 
furniture of a Sicilian home. Those were scenes to makoi g 
heart ache. 

i __ + Yes, ofa truth, not less terrible in its destruction than ma m 
cent as a spectacle was this eruption of mighty Bte 
Mountain of Mountains, called ‘ famoso,’ ‘ immenso,’ teni 
that Mother ’ of smiling lands, that ‘Nurse of sharp | | 
snow ,- that home of ever-lasting fire, which dominates the} oh 
Sicilians like a god, and as a god dispenses both favours © | 
vengeance with a lavish hand. 
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‘TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE? 


ih | Tar proposals put forward by the Educational Settlement Com- 
en mittee have the weight which belongs to conclusions arrived at 

| after long deliberation by a very representative body. Tt has 
itl peen objected, indeed, that the Committee contained no Roman 
ms} Catholic and no one who could defend the views which have taken 
ul shape in the demand for religious equality as the indispensable 
it? condition of educational peace. I do not think that either of 
if these objections has much force. The positions both of the 
miil Roman Catholics and of the Religious Equality Anglicans are 
tk} well known, and they are not likely to change. To have stated 
yi. them over again in the Educational Settlement Committee would 
th} have been only a waste of time. What this particular Com- 
th mittee had to ascertain was the possibility of devising a com- 
ks promise which should either remoye the objections which have 
i ! been urged in these two quarters against preceding Education 
it Bills, or, failing this, be so plainly reasonable and necessary as to 
: lustify Parliament in acting on the principle that the majority 
A | Must prevail. As regards the first of these results, the Committee 
"ave not even essayed to compass it. But as regards the second, 


wp a are to all appearance hopeful. Their plan, they plead, has 
ee formulated by a large body of men and women representing 
J different forms of belief and of administration and other 


wi T S experience. No similar Committee ‘has ever de- 
e ciples A à for a long period to a close investigation of the prin- 
wi therefore stalls mvolved in this difficult question.’ Presumably, i 
um ad ae Cy expect that their proposals will meet with a kind E= 
ua MEN ae of favour which will commend them to all sensible 
men. ° ce 
mendat = point of view many of the Committee’s 


of elemen S may be passed over without comment. Our s 


both wh A education i 


i 
hag hither on ttoversy the religious diffi 
chil’ ° Prove insurmountable. — 
Y at school and the nature ~ 
ae eed 
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should be taught while he isat school there may be wide di 
of opinion, but they are not differences Se eeu as to Preve 
the acceptance of whatever solution seems best to the Gove, mid 
of the day. It is only on the religious question that thre Bil 
in succession have been introduced and abandoned bya Mini | 
commanding an enormous Parliamentary majority. Tt isto h j 
part, therefore, of the work of the Settlement Committee that] 
propose to confine myself. va 
No exception need be taken to the principle, which the Com. 
mittee regard as fundamental, ‘ that an elementary school unde 
public management should be accessible to every child.’ Tdealy | 
managers and parents should be of the same religion. Whether | 
indeed, any appreciable number of children are compelled i i 
attend denominational schools against the wishes of their parents, | 
I have great doubts. The fact that Nonconformist parents | 
often send their children to Anglican, and even to Romam 
Catholic, schools when there is a Council school within reach 
seems to suggest that the choice of a school is commonly 
determined by considerations with which religion has very littl | 
to do. In theory, however, the provision that no parent should 
be forced by circumstances to send his child to a school managel | 
by a denomination to which he does not himself belong is pe | 
fectly reasonable. The parents’ alarms may be quite unfounded, 
but if they exist—and the law has no right to assume that they 
do not—it is a piece of oppression to disregard them. The accept: fi 
ance of this principle necessarily involves the universal provision 
either of schools belonging to every denomination represented M 
a school district, or of schools under public management. ‘In 
all urban areas,’ say the Committee, ‘and in many which a 
not urban, the population is large enough to permit alternati 
types of school,’ and here the religious difficulty settles itsel 
But in single-school districts that difficulty may at any man 
become acute. One way out of it would be to build a Cou 
school by the side of every denominational school. But in mai 
cases this would mean the provision of two schools to do T 
which one is amply sufficient—a waste of public money whit 
mee likely to sanction. And yet these ae 
tional fener What a at wee rea out } 
Merge S, hat these claims are is very wel wilt 
© ~ommittee’s Report. ‘Varied and sacred respons! pl 
are m many cases attached to them. ‘The specifically educat he 
obligations under which the school buildings are held ’ cant i 
easily separated from intertwined obligations of a pastor we | 
spiritual kind. The school buildings are often an indispen y 
part of the parochial equipment. Their employmen for ot 
school purposes is often but one element in a varied usé: E) 
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erations to be reconciled with the universal pro- 
1 schools in the areas in question? The answer 
Committee is that the denominational schools must, if it 
managed, be handed over on fair terms to the local authori- 
hat, if this cannot be managed, the trustees must be 
keep the school buildings in their own hands. Tf they 
his, the school will, of course, cease to receive any 
blic money, but the school house will not have 
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n changed owners, and it may be turned to good account in other 
ai aucational ways. One of these ways, I may add, is greatly 
ys facilitated by the excellent suggestion that the school attendance 
ni by-laws of every local education authority shall be so framed as to 
to allow a parent to withdraw his child from part or from the whole 
5, of the religious instruction given in any public elementary school 
| in order to receive some other form of religious or moral instruction 
| outside the school buildings during the time assigned to religious 
i instruction in the school time-table.’ 
I The retention of the school buildings by the present owners is 
l not, however, the main feature in this plan for dealing with single- 
1 school areas. Itis only an alternative provision of which, in the 
l opinion of the Committee, few trustees of village schools would 
h care to avail themselves. As a rule, the denominational school in 
), a single-school area would be transferred to the local education 
J authority. Compulsion, however, would have no place in this 
t process. “The terms would be left (subject to certain conditions) to 
negotiations between the trustees or owners of the school and the 
r education authorit y of the district.’ The contracting powers would 
have two years allowed them in which to come to an agreement, 


and the Committee feel little doubt ‘ that, in the great majority of 
|. A trustees of village schools would be disposed to negotiate 
i ma e local authority for the transfer of the buildings on lease 
aa awise, and to accept reasonable terms of settlement.’ By 


j E ele the Committee understand terms under which the 
it ec i uthority would be compelled to provide, in all transferred 
A ` » a Q $ Jo A 6 S 
Dy instruct ee nme for the giving of denominational religious _ 


ine ype in accordance with the trust deed of the i 
Ree a the absence of a trust deed, in accordance with the 
Such ing ee of the school) for any child whose parents desir 
School pe, ON on its behalf.’ This instruction would be given 


volunta e Dut the cost of it ‘ would have to be defrayed from 
ary sources.’ Sate 


The i 2 
Not Perhaps; Important part of the Committee’s Report, th 
dealing PS the one which will excite most controvers] 


È Schools in a ne relations between Council and deno 
3 country generally. The Commi 
~ “tm which there will be very few dis: 
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religion must be made ‘an integral part of school life. i 
tunately agreement upon this as a principle Carries us no y ne 
all towards agreement as to the means of applying it, Seid 
ists, as the term is understood in England, may be just ag ae 
as their neighbours to see religion made an integral part of an 
life. They only part company when it comes to settling by wig 
the teaching which is thus to influence school life shal] be fe 
The plan of the Committee makes one provision for Council schok: 
‘and another for denominational schools. As regards the forme 
the local education authorities are given the choice between then} 
selves providing the religious instruction and allowing volun 
organisations to give it in their stead. In the latter caso the 
instruction would also be given within school hours, but it woul 
be paid for from voluntary sources. This alternative provision 
sounds more liberal than it really is, since the Committee admi | 
that ‘almost without exception’ the local education authoritig 
would themselves provide the religious instruction for their om Í 
schools. It is unnecessary, therefore, to spend time in considering | 
an arrangement which can only come into being when the loa} 
authorities omit doing what we are told on the next page the f 
will almost invariably do. What really concerns us is the chare | 
ter and position of the religious instruction provided by the loa | 
authorities in Council schools. It will consist, we learn, of ‘it | 
struction in the Bible and in the principles of the Christian rl} 
gion, and it will also include ‘ instruction in personal and civie ff 
duty "—two items which are not found, seemingly, either in tit) 
Bible or in the Christian religion. The local authorities will) 
assisted in this part of their work by Religious Instruction Cot: f 
mittees composed, in part at all events, of ‘ persons of experien ji 
in the education of the young’ and representatives of “ difiere 
religious bodies in the area concerned.’ To these committe: i 
would naturally fall the duty of considering and occasionally a 
Vee VEE EN llabus of the religious teaching provided in the ae P 
and of arranging for the voluntary training of teachers for 0! 
work of giving religious instruction and organising special co” 
of study. 
„A second means of making religion an integral part 
a is the retention, Where possible, of existing denom Cos 
ee By o cases the building of new ones we ei 
cational method.’ Bia SEES EOE RIS aie Í i 
stood alone, I should h = A ee nonoo CP a mennit 
E Oo: ave some diffculty in attaching p st 
gasa national sentiment has for centuries show? 2” g 
prefer ence for allowing great freedom in the utterance of P nto 
conviction; both In the civic business of adult life and in the iy 
of the education which prepares for it.’ Read in con) 
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nat I know of the education controversy from other 
with gi take this to mean that Englishmen are sharply divided 
poe ae questions, and that any Education Bill which 
upon Te a fact is certain to come to grief. Having this fact in 
jgnores thi they seem un willing to put it into words, the Com- 


„d, though 8 he 
pe epore that subject to three conditions denominational 
mittet 


achools shall be kept aliya: wherever a gioca of schools is possible 
= out detriment to the efficiency of general education. These 
jinon as are (1) that the schools in question shall be efficient, 
Peay they shall submit themselves to inspection, (3) that accom- 
Pee in a Council school shall be within reach of every child 
Taine district served by a denominational school. In order to 
i effect to this arrangement, the Committee recommend that 
4 the event of their proposals being adopted by Parliament 
each local authority shall be required to ‘ frame a scheme showing 
which, if any, of the existing denominational schools in its area 
it proposes to continue to recognise as grant-earning alternative 
schools.’ If an authority is of opinion that one or more schools 
belonging to the same denomination should cease to receive grants, 
it will open negotiations with an association approved by the 
Board of Education as representing the group of schools concerned. 
When the negotiations are completed the local authority will 
publish its scheme for the recognition of alternative schools and 
submit it to the Board of Education. If no difficulty has arisen 
in the course of the negotiation the approval of the Board 
will follow as a matter of course. Otherwise representations 
from residents in the district will be considered, and if necessary 
a local inquiry will be ordered. In the light of the information 
thus gained the Board will make a final order. 

Upon the vexed question of the part the teachers in Council 
Schools ave to take in giving denominational teaching, the Com- 
Be make three recommendations. In transferred schools 
i aes of the teachers (head and assistant) now on the staff 
thie ae enominational instruction will be left undisturbed. But 
ri will not be extended to any head teacher hereafter 
A He Is ‘ in a position of special administrative respon- 
T and it is necessary, in order to avoid even the suspicion of 
ence a that his neutrality in regard to denominational differ- 
remain e be secured.’ Teachers other than head teachers will 
authority oh to give denominational instruction unless the local 
religious aoe be of opinion that this permission will provokan i 

eaves ee In alternative schools ‘the Committees i 
er is į o the managers to assure themselves that the 

"sympathy with the principle upon which the work of 
done, and allows the teacher freedom to take oe 


Such g¢ Da 
ehools according to his conviction and preference. 
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regards the maintenance of alternative schools, the Plan tn 
‘the gencral lines laid down by the Education Act of 1999." it 
‘adopts without any haggling or pretence of concealment i de 
principle that a public elementary school, if rightly recognise, | po 
all, ought to receive out of public funds central and isa ‘ E 
subsidy which it requires for its efficient maintenance,’ to 
To this part of the Committee's plans are added two sup op) 
mentary provisions. One is meant for cases in which the cry : ai 


denominational schools have ceased to be numerous enough ‘ 
meet the wishes of the parents in the district. When this h ui 
happencd the local authority will be required to take into on 
sideration any memorial signed by the parents of not less than | 


sixty children of school age in the school district concerned, m| 7 
if it is found that the parents of not less than (say) a hundreday} the 
fifty children belonging to one denomination wish them to atta) | stil 
an alternative school, and the necessary buildings can be provida | obs 
out of funds derived from voluntary sources, then the local auth the 
rity will be required to recognise and maintain such a school. | me 
they refuse to do this an appeal will lie to the Board of Educatim f reli 
which, if satisfied that a new alternative school is required, wil by 
make the necessary order, and in the event of its being disobey} tot 
will have power to pay the whole cost of maintaining the schol con 
and to deduct the money from the aggregate of grants due tott: En 
local authority in question for the maintenance of elementaj) to 
schools. The second supplementary provision is designed tome the 
cases in which, owing to the falling off in the number of chill’) ma 
attending an alternative school, or ‘ for other reasons impairinglf mit 
educational efficiency,’ its maintenance has, in the opinion of ik mu 
local authority, become unnecessary. In these circumstances! out 
grant may be withdrawn, with a twelve months’ notice toi = 
managers ; but the parents of children of school age in the dist 
would have an appeal upon the facts to the Board of Educatio n 

In the plan thus stated three classes of school are conte ie 
plated— Council schools, transferred denominational school E oe 
alternative schools. From the point of view of religion, Be oes 
these classes will be of a different type. In the Council nf wf by 
only one kind of religious teaching will be permitted and be | ing 
In the transferred schools more than one kind will be p% ib fee 


out only one will be paid for. In the alternative schools * int the 
—if they are sufficiently represented among the parents Th 
district—will be permitted, and all will be paid for. 


= 
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a . e dh 

I have described the plan of the Settlement Committ i Th 
perhaps, unnecessary length, because its main features n D oe 
be missed in the multitude of details, and an inadequate wii ten 


a 
(i } the 


he formed of the labour and thought which its preparation z 
its authors. Whether we agree with it or not, whether “E 
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succeed or predestined to failure, it is a plan which 
reful examination as the most thorough-going, and 
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hicl 

of whi t Si 
thei yresent a g 3 i i 
kp to TA or to spend more time and thought on the discovery of a 
10n, x x m” aa 

al 0 hle platform on which we may all agree to work. Tf it breaks 
| We T believe it will, it will show that no amount of agreement 


a Fr Falo of practice can hope to disguise a radical divergence 
hs} jn principle. ' s RES j ; 
eon. The first thing that strikes one in considering this plan is that 
hay there is a curiously archaic air about it. Almost every word in 
an] the pamphlet might have been written when the application of 
a} the principle of equality to the religious difficulty in education was 
fal! still undreamed of. The plan takes into account a variety of 
idel obstacles that will have to be surmounted, but it takes no notice of 
tho the fact that a large number both of churchmen and of non-church- 
I men are opposed to the idea of setting up a particular variety of 


religious teaching in elementary schools as that specially favoured 
by the State. If anyone had suggested giving this prerogative 
to the Church of England he would have been an object of general 
contempt. And yet, both in history and law, the Church of 
England has claims to be thus singled out which it would be hard 
to make out in behalf of any other religious body. She is still 
the Established Church of the country, she still probably com- 
mands more adherents than any of her rivals. But the Com- 
mittee, while holding that a single form of religious teaching” 
must be given an exceptional place in every State school, singles 
out for this exclusive recognition a form of religion which dates 
Pace back than 1870, and is, in fact, our old friend ‘ simple 
í thee teaching ’ decked out, by way of additional ornament, with 
nee ae of the Christian religion.’ It is this that is once 
Bian orward as a religion which all reasonable men may be ex- 
creed. hoe as at least a working substitute for their own 
archaic. ie 18 what I mean by calling the plan of the Committee 
Va lange 1 takes no notice of the growing dislike entertained 
Ing hgh ae of churchmen, not for Cowper-Temple teach- 
écling whet 'S too elusive and indefinable to excite any stro 
ther of love or hate—but for the proposal to make 


e establi 
cir dees and endowed religion for elementary 


On their of the incidental demand which this proposa k 
‘Their gree ets is entirely due to the inequality of its application 
Schoo] che Consists in this, that in Council schools 
ds to p, chon the Committee's plan as much as on 
come the 


norm of elementary schools 
ching provided at the | 
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claim no more right than other people to have a religions te N i 
which they like paid for by the State. They only dan af 
they have as much right as other people not to be made to as i 
a religious teaching which they dislike. What more, i nA 
asked, can they wish for than is given them in the alter by 
schools suggested by the Committee? Just this much a 
When undenominationalism gets its schools built and maint 
for nothing, Churchmen see no reason why their schools chy 
only be maintained after they themselves have built them, i 
do not ask to be more favoured than their neighbours 5 they onh f 
seek to have the same measure dealt out to all varieties of opini 
—to Churchmen and Nonconformists, to Denominationalists , 
Undenominationalists. The alternative schools suggested by 4, 
Committee do not satisfy this desire. They are maintaine i 
indeed, at the cost of the community just as the Council schot | 
are, but they are not built at the cost of the community asit | 
Council schools are. The equality we ask for can be obtained: 
more than one way. Denominational teaching may be estab if 
lished and endowed as undenominational teaching is, or unt 
nominational teaching may lose its pride of place and be left tote | 
paid for by those who value it. There may, though I do not knor ff 
it, be some third course, which offers an easier way out of the dit | 
culty than either of these, and the time of the Settlement Con ff 
mittee would have been well employed in searching for it. Instal | 
of attempting this they simply reject every alternative that bs 
been suggested as ‘either educationally unjust to the country, 
or “unjust to large numbers of citizens,’ or ‘ only plausibly mi 
superficially meeting the difficulties of the religious ob] ector. Di 
the plan that they have adopted is open to every one of the 
objections. Tt fosters and increases the irritation which a sensei 
religious injustice invariably engenders. It is unjust to Denon 
nationalists, whose contention is that from the point of view v 
State all forms of religious teaching should be placed on 4 Si 
of entire equality. And so far from meeting the difficulties? 
conscientious objector ‘only plausibly and superficially, } A 
not meet them at all. We are thrown back on our old LA 
ae a ms Ty none ; give us either concurrent endow 
X ubrality. ‘ 
This is the chief fault in the Committee’s plan, and it appl 
its treatment both of alternative schools and of transfered $ pil 
In the latter, indeed, the injustice is greater than in that 
alternative schools. In the alternative schools, though 
of the structural repairs and of any new buildings must ? 
by the denomination, the religious instruction wi a 
under maintenance, and paid for, as now, by the 
authority. But in the case of transferred schools, eV?” 
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„struction must be paid for by the denomination. “If it is 
jous ech to charge the whole maintenance of an alternative 
not unju the public, where is the injustice of charging the 
school aintenance of a transferred school on the public? The 


and so does not admit of compromise. They have 
d . x 

s wholly a matter of give-and-take—a compromise in 
ty surrenders something and gets something in 


| principle, 
tej | treated it a 
i) which each pat 


hey | return. There is abundant room for this process in other parts 
ath | of the education controversy, but it must begin after the principle 
lin} pag been settled. Once let it be admitted that denominational 
and | and: undenominational teaching are to be placed on exactly the 


‘thet game footing, and we can all co-operate in considering what that 
ld, | footing had better be. Until this fundamental question has been 
00 got out of the way negotiation is useless. 

the I do not deny that the terms proposed by the Committee are 
di} more favourable to denominational schools than some that have 
| been offered in the past. But they still embody the principle of 
nde f inequality of treatment. The new religion which it is proposed to 
ok} set up in every Council school enjoys a position which is not shared 
ni} by any other. It is wholly provided by the civil authorities. Tt 


i i | is paid for from first to last out of State money. It is the uni- 
omy versal rule of which the several forms of denominational teaching 
tal are more or less tolerated exceptions. This is a position which 


is] tosome Churchmen—TI do not pretend to say how many they are— 
T vill always be unendurable. No doubt the Committee will meet 
m them with Mr. Birrell ’s plea that minorities must suffer. I admit 
| n It 1s the badge of all our tribe. But if history teaches any- 
: mg, 1t is that where religion is concerned the determination of 
et ee to impose their will upon minorities seldom answers. 
yf ee gets its way for the moment, and the moment may 

ong one ; but the minority is only biding its time, and of all 


fin | attit : 
wl ee 1s the least favourable to a peaceful and permanent 


a is Vea minational teaching, as understood by the Committee, 
tuf Temple tea a its features an improvement on the old Cowper- 
teligion is “ng. The Bible and the principles of the Christian 
stl Of the eles better phrase than the Bible with no mention 
eS the ee contained in it. It has often been instanced 
teacher is Jo; swt of the Cowper-Temple system that every 
aT E to bring out of the Bible whatever he finds 


: is length ittee do not push their conception of liberty 
tingly ie b The future teachers in Council schools will 
© religious «Ud to find Christianity in the Bible or leave 
Nse the | a struction alone. Further, the Committee recog- 
tance of training teachers to give religious instruc 
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“Phe spiritual power of his religious teaching depends a 191 
he [the teacher | himself 1 gonan) upon . i ma ae 
preparation for the work. They PAYEE therefore, that all he tor 
education authorities and all governing bodies of trainin a | pe 
should be under obligation to give those who are preparin ia refui 
selves to be teachers opportunities for study and training, 6 K a 
so obvious a truth that one is tempted to wonder why the ont conv 
mittee thought it necessary to state it. But as they have a f mak 
it, we naturally look to see it followed by a notice that ii k p 
opinion of the Committee every local authority which under b pe 
to provide religious instruction should satisfy itself either by i i z i 
tificate or by examination that the teachers appointed to Bive ity) ‘eld 
qualified for the work. Nothing of the sort, however, js wkl a 
found in the plan, and as there is an express stipulation that k Ta 
shall be the right-and duty of the local authorities to ‘ assure the} conti 
selves of the character of those whom they appoint as teacher} suffic 
it seems to follow that they will not be entitled to assure thul ever, 
selves of anything else. To insist that a teacher should be asd justif 
what he knows about arithmetic or geography before he isa) many 
trusted with the teaching of these subjects is not usually hellij that. 
be a violation of his freedom. It is only where religion isan) of for 
cerned that we are expected to believe that ‘ reality and sincerity f “he 
Tetley 


will be best promoted by asking no impertinent questions. Te 
Committee are wonderfully anxious to maintain the freedom of th 
teacher to teach what religion he likes and to teach it with or vil 
out any previous preparation. In comparison with this g" 
principle the interests of the children who are to be taught oct! 
but a subordinate place in the scheme they have framed. 
Omissions of this kind, however, are of minor important 
the side of the deliberate exclusion of all reference to the te 
for equality of treatment which has of late assumed a new 1a 
tance. The Committee recognise that ‘the controversy a 
national education has a grave aspect and cannot be coma 
by any superficial compromise.’ But this solemn state 
only the preface to a compromise as superficial as any oe 
that have gone before it. Their plan is one of great ins 
but it does not touch the obstacle on which all previous 5 if 
have made shipwreck. That obstacle is the unvwillinga og 
many educational reformers to grant equal treatment t0 ee 
of religious teaching. So long as this exists—and the ae 
of the Committee do nothing to remove it—no real ae 
have been made towards an educational settlement. eb 
I must say one word before closing of the notice W saat 
Committee accord to the passive resister. He is not ee be 
altogether, as the claimants for religious equality ate 


: ; p 
even be said to receive ‘honourable mention. The pe 
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an intensity of conviction whch has led many citizens 
ayment of part of their school rate,’ and, they might 
q], to accept imprisonment as a consequence of their 
Sant this recognition carries them no further than the 
‘on of a pious hope that those who now feel this intense 
ex ressio will find in the Committee's proposal a warrant for 
cn the sake of peace, a large concession of individual 
tity inciple to meet the not less conscientious conviction of large 
4 pr s of their fellow citizens. A conviction which to-day is so 
pone. that it sends a man to prison rather than pay what he 
x Be be a religious rate, and to-morrow is so weak that it 
ta! yields to an assurance that large bodies of his fellow citizens have 
ok! anot less conscientious conviction that he ought to pay it, is a 
at new variety of scruple, and till its existence is demonstrated I shall 
hul continue to think that the Settlement Committee have not taken 
mi sufficient account of a genuine, if limited, feeling. I own, how- 
hen ever, that their neglect of the passive resister is to some extent 
std) justified by the indifference with which he has been treated by 
sa} many of his fellow Nonconformists. Their opinion seems to be 
Idi) that he ought to find sufficient consolation for an occasional term 
wm of forced seclusion in the knowledge that a Government is in office 
which includes the authors of three unsuccessful attempts to 
Tey relieve him. 


have @ 
refusal. 


1 con. 
Cin making , 
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Tn the spring of the year 1334 the Republic of Florence pase} asi 
decree for the building of a Campanile ‘so Magnificent ap) and 

; surpass in height and excellence of workmanship whatever of thyy SC 
kind had been made by the Greeks and Romans in the timeg| Use 

their utmost greatness.’ The result stands four-square to} Wit 
winds of heaven. How far the intention was fulfilled may k Uffi 
gauged by Ruskin’s tribute ‘ of living Christian art none so perf figu 

as the tower of Giotto.’ The breadth and suavity of ordei ; 
purpose which characterise Giotto’s work in art are nowhere mn oot 
apparent than in the series of bas-reliefs round the base of i Zp 

tower, which formed an epitome of human progress from the tin: ae 

of the Creation, in mastery over the elements, and in growth ii B 

fulness of intellectual and spiritual life. of ¢ 
Designed by Giotto, executed in part by Andrea Pisano, i fin 

uniting Giotto’s naturalism and humanity with the dignity ui mad 

repose of the Pisanesque tradition, the reliefs were an import conc 
influence in the development of Florentine sculpture. f mn 

i Giotto is one of the very few artists to whose work Leona ha 
4 da Vinci makes specific reference in his writings, and these rh occu 
; must have been observed by him times without number dure nat 
period of his apprenticeship in Verrocchio’s studio. The". com 

Jabal in one, representing pastoral life, seated at the door yh foug 

= tent with his sheep and watch-dog around him, has I gf Mith 
be fidelity and naïveté in the interpretation of nature for the pos l ise, 

__ of which Leonardo characterises Giotto’s work in painting: af Int 
another of the series Leonardo may have derived his fir Seley 


ception of a mechanism for flight. The relief, which is f 
those executed by Andrea Pisano, represents Daedalus m 
‘of trying his wings, thus symbolising man’s conquest ©. 4 
i : uskin may serve to convey an impression °° 
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ot be entirely fantastic to suppose that the study of 


‘ceptible in the treatment of the angel’s wings in 


Jt may 2 
15 per 


this a panel of the Annunciation in the Louvre, which is now 
the § 


fe oi internal evidence as one of Leonardo’s earliest works. 
aepo the description, ‘feathers of wings wrought with 
Cana but with no precision of arrangement or feeling,’ 
Eo equally to the picture. ‘This shows the artist’s study 
w ie structure of a bird’s ee in the Lis of feathers and tufted 

viumage, the big feathers which end the wings, the lesser ones 
above them, the tufts of down that nestle beneath the shoulders. 
Yet the resultant impression 1s neither of precision nor decoration, 
as is often the case in the treatment of wings by the earlier Italian 


=| and Byzantine artists, but simply one of strength. The wings 
ut scem almost to quiver with/life ana Vi of movement. Their 
wd) use has been considered 1h the mad of the artist. In contrast 
l) vith the somewhat similar version of the same subject in the 
al Uffizi (No. 1288) they are of dimensions sufficient to support the 
ia figure of the angel. ras 

eril But Leonardo’s interest in the bas-relief of the Campanile was 
m| 20t primarily artistic. The myth of Daedalus is the earliest 


je] pression of man’s belief in his ultimate inheritance of the air, 
and he looked beyond the problem of its plastic representation to 
mal the thought itself, from the art of Giotto and Andrea Pisano to 
that of Daedalus, the maker of wings. Something of the extent 
wf of that intellectual activity for which he was celebrated above 
a almost all his contemporaries, and the workings of which time has 
ih ade more fully manifest, is suggested by the words which 
conclude his earliest biography, ‘ his spirit was never at rest, his 
nal ae Was ever devising new things.’ More than of any other 
ral mee of the Renaissance this is true of him. He was 
i Mute ae the study of the exact workings of the forces of 
i course ire of their application to human purposes. When in 
fb fought b time things old in promise are established and the long- 
W - with S attle has been won, it first becomes possible to estimate 
OP a ne degree of exactitude the réle of each precursor and to 
far he travelled along the road of the final advance. 
: ae ponardo, considered as the pioneer of the modern 
ast Possible to ation, the evidence is of a concrete character.- It is 
e ih 4 the nat efine very narrowly the character of his research 
p ap tha ’s, es. ure of his conclusions. A sentence of Otto Dili 
MY advance Cf the greater names in the history of the recen 


Scar? Who ajl 7 3 p ay sea nf) A 
ap iY that paid for his devotion with his life, cx 


5a 
_= 


> at to affect BEE of contempt which the practical ii 
Mdebteq BiG a the mere theorist, however much 
Uthi 1s Yesearches : “To conceive of a fi a 


’ “nstruct one is something, | 


PEA IIs nat LD 
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j ardo put his knowledge 191 
everything.’ That Leonardo J ge of theory 


proof is to be inferred from ie ou ees to these tesenn p 
which is found in contemporary fener It occurs in th | oe 
Subtilitate of that somewhat ee physician and philoso, 0} 
Jerome Cardan, who visited England and cast a horoscop i und 
Edward the Sixth, in which he foretold long life for that monan, enc 
As a chronicler Cardan is on more stable ground than in the i ' plar 
of astrologer, and after including the invention of flight ing | wr 
of ‘the excellent arts which are hidden,’ he continues: Ti the 
turned out badly for the two who have recently made a trial oti f tim 
Leonardo da Vinci, of whom I have spoken, has attempted tot | Be 
but he was not successful; he was a great painter.’ The laggy figl 
antithesis suggests—it almost summarises—the attitude oil w) 
temporary criticism with regard to Leonardo s scientific a a ; 
mechanical pursuits. The standpoint is the same as thig a, 
Vasari, who regarded them as deviations from those pups a J 
which Leonardo alone could accomplish. The criticism has be} 
justified by the march of events. One by one the mechanical a! a 
scientific problems to which a great part of Leonardo’s creat oe 
power was devoted have been solved. He stands revealed) only 
‘the forerunner.’ But the debt of later investigators has buff such 
primarily as was that of Leonardo to nature herself. Hief of i 
searches were not links in a chain. He foretold what othe oun 
afterwards accomplished, and it happened not infrequently E and e 
he foretold what proved to be the right method of performant frinn 
But in art what Leonardo left tentative and fragmentary p a 
ever be incomplete. Others may partake of his influent ae 
there is no renewal of the spirit ; none can add to the ub again 
use the crucible of his thought. Therefore his achievement the li 
is something more intimate and more unique, and as such i ; I 
weighs the sum of his researches and discoveries although ir him 
traversed the whole domain of nature. In the one he 1853 nat Wit 
in the other a student, and the records of his work as a nous 
be found only in the thousands of pages of his manusc™P i ney im 
researches which these contain in the science of flight are i at) Om 
selves sufficient to reveal the unflagging zeal with et ti 
devoted himself to the study of primary causes. The ae init to re 
giver its name to one of the two of his treatises which all Raut: 
more or less complete form (Il Codice Sul Volo degli UCM yt ee 
this would seem to be only an early draft of the Be apt el 
observations. It is also treated of in the Codice Atlant” iyt nd | 


4 sch are Ea 
seven of the twelve of Leonardo’s manuscripts WHS 7 of 
Ses 3 : hree %. pi tobe 
Paris in the Library of the Institut de France- ages 
manuscripts, B, E, and K, together with some of theg the p y 
Codice Atlantico, contain his ultimate conclusions 23 z of 


of the flight of winged creatures and the applicatio” 4 
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A rs too mechanism for human flight. The subject is treated 
a pence hundred and ninety-four pages of the manuscripts, apart 
i f on é e which treat of the laws of motion and force and the 
problems of animal mechanics. Some of these refer- 
st of a few lines, or a diagram with a brief note in ex- 
put many consist of pages or half pages of closely 
tter, the contents of which are far more voluminous than 
f any other student of the subject down to Leonardo’s 
o The material falls naturally into two groups, the first being 
li; es of investigations of the laws which govern the power of 
T “tat a manifested in nature by birds and other winged creatures, 
TA i second consisting of deductions from these principles in the 
construction of a mechanism which should be capable of sustain- 
ing and being worked by man. The inter-dependence of the two 
parts of the inquiry is stated with great succinctness in a passage 
in the Codice Atlantico (161 r.a.) : 


janation, 
il 

i written ma 
l li the writings 0 


A bird is an instrument working according to mathematical law, which 
instrument it is within the capacity of man to reproduce with all its move- 
ments, but not with a corresponding degree of strength, though it is deficient 


dey only in the power of maintaining equilibrium. We may therefore say that 
bef such an instrument constructed by man is lacking in nothing except the life 
sel of the bird, and this life must needs be supplied from that of man. 
thes The life which resides in the bird’s members will without doubt better 
i conform to their needs than will that of man which is separated from them, 
‘| and especially in the almost imperceptible movements which preserve equili- 
ue} brium. But since we see that the bird is equipped for many obvious varieties 
nsf of movements, we are able from this experience to deduce that the most 
tt tudimentary of these movements will be capable of being comprehended by 


ee understanding ; and that he will to a great extent be able to provide 
re ae the destruction of that instrument of which he has himself become 
° ving principle and the propeller. 


p we losy thus drawn from nature to the problem before 
a ith fonardo has anticipated the attitude of modern research. 
Bs ‘tone ne words may be paralleled those of Captain Ferber: “Il 
4 i he apprendre le métier d'oiseau, comme l'enfant apprend 
i con ir, et même, ce qui paraîtra à beaucoup extraordinaire, 
J ime le jeune oiseau apprend à voler.’ 


vp © a discovery by the brothers Montgolfier has tended 
ti Mantica] aee as much as to advance the progress of aero- 


ery, through the resultant difference of opinion as to 
li} arier than apparatus necessary for flight should be lighter or 
yi) “Md he Sie With Ferber the solution had been arrived at, 
i). Plight. °S the problem on the same lines as Leonardo. 


(hh “Nether the 


wif beg = natural phenomenon, and consequently its laws are 
“ple Deine by observation of nature. In acting on this prin- 
| Chapter, © followed the course marked out by Aristotle in the 


S on : 5 f 
Vou Layn ~ apa of birds in the treatise ‘on the method of 
=No. 401 j EK 
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progression of a nabs ; 
pose him to have been acquainted. The references to Ari tn, 
his manuscripts are more numerous than to any one Stoll 


note in the Codice Atlantico allows us to infer ie 
ak 


nimals, with which treatise it is reago 


writer, and a 
either possessed or had access to translations in many 


works which had not then been printed. It may also bee 
that the list of books in the Codice Atlantico which are b ae, 
y 


have formed Leonardo’s library includes the names of Diy. 
Albertus Magnus, both of whom, the one in his Natural fie 
the other in De Animalibus, have investigated the causes oth i 
flight. But both added little, if anything, to the si 
Aristotle’s researches, and Albertus Magnus is in a special A 
his follower and is the translator of various of his treatises, i 
relation to Leonardo the three may be looked upon as a ging 
influence, and this proceeds from ‘il maestro di color che san 

By contrast, however, with Aristotle’s inquiry, which; 
limited to considering the rudimentary principles of structurew! 
movement of wings and tail in birds, insects, and fishes, the say 
of Leonardo’s investigations is almost encyclopedic. Asa mei 
to determine the exact conditions of flight, which is the mr 
ment of one substance within another, he will consider also si 
operations of nature as offer parallel principles. 


In order [he says] to give the true science of the movement of birdsint 
air, it is necessary to give first the science of the winds, which we shall pre 
by means of the movements of the water ; this science is in itself obvious 
the senses, it will serve as a ladder to arrive at the knowledge of wis 
creatures in the air and the wind. (E 54 v.) | 


And again : 


Of the bird’s movement—in order to speak of this subject it is ie 
that in the first book you treat of the nature of the resistance of the ait)? 
second the anatomy of the bird and of its feathers ; in the third the ach | 
these feathers in various of its movements; in the fourth the stren i 
wings and tail without beating of wings, with the help of the wind 0 


guide in various movements. (F 41v.) 
And again :. y 


: . Before writing about win : 
STARA ged creatures, make a book ird 
things descend through the air without wind, and another about thet | 


about how i 
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“no of the science of the winds he shows how the wind 
In treating its altitude, as is proved 
~ +, power according to its altitude, as is proved by the fact 
ay a always fly low when the course of the wind ig contrary. 
that bir Poni of the wind is similar in all respects to that of the 
The mo The rudder behind the ship is imitated from the tail of 
end swimming upon the water teaches men how birds do 
birds the air. The hand of the swimmer strikes and rests itself 
a upon file water and causes his body to glide away ın an opposite 
E Pe ant and so the wing of the bird does upon the air, for 
h i m two forces strike against each other that which is the more 
ug W. vile I 
ol yapid always springs back. 
a Bue also defines the resistance of the air, and shows how there 
i| js as much pressure exerted by a substance against the air as by 
Ww) the air against the substance ; and he shows how the fact of a bird 
| remaining motionless on its wings in the air is due to an equili- 
ti} rium of forces; and how the air beneath the movable substance 
al whi cends in it is condensed, and the air above it is rarefied. 
‘| which des saat ; 
HF After establishing these principles, with others of movement 
ail and weight fundamental to his purpose, he addresses himself to 
i} the theme more narrowly. Another introductory passage serves 
sit) to show the order of the work : 


water. 


| Ihave divided the Treatise on Birds into four books, of which the first 
nit} treats of their flight by beating their wings; the second of flight without 
my beating the wings and with the help of the wind; the third of flight in 

| gereral, such as that of birds, bats, fishes, animals, and insects; the last of 
i) the mechanism of this movement. (K3r.) 


TS 


The material 


; which corresponds to these divisions is sufficient 
f to render it com 


Toa comparatively simple to construct the treatise from 
s e manuscripts. Each part is based upon many detailed obser- 
ih eos Bs to the distinctive features of the flight of various birds 
iè ise C! Winged creatures. ‘There are notes of this kind about 
a eee the swallow, the lark, the eagle, the kite, the magpie, 

That ie and the rook, as well as about butterflies, flies, and bats. 


t p A 7 
= ese observations were at first hand is shown conclusively 
ch a, Passage as this : 


wh 
` I h í 
| tha ee mene Sparrow and the lark fly upwards in a straight line, being 
i m and this comes about because when the wing is raised with 
al 1 *emains pierced through (by the air). (C-A. 160 r.b.) 


ort 
Ne Rote, with diagram : 


O-m g : 
t the TE morning whether the bird which wheels round col 
i ^ stays in the line a b, keeping the head in b or whether 
(C.A. 220 r.a.) 


of the : 
78 Of tyro vay enencement of the flight of birds ` 
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The one begins by their lowering themselves with their bodies on k 1910 

and then producing a leap into the air by extending very rapid | my 
which are folded up ; at the end of this leap the wings have finite | il 
expansion, and the birds immediately lower them rapidly towards thet the W 
and rise the second stage, which is slanting like the first; anq a a j portii 
repeatedly they rise to whatever height they please. n tiy TI 
will p 
The second method is when they drop down from a hei | Oro 
They then merely throw themselves forward, and at the same time ghar] 
their wings above and in front, and in the course of their leap they in only 
wings down and backwards, and thus rowing they continue their ag static 
E aboy 


descent. ; ne 
Others throw themselves with their wings closed, and as they descend thf beat 


open their wings, and when they have opened them they are checked, andits| the b 


they close them and fall. (G 64 r.) will 
So also the successive stages of the flight, either withe t i 


against the wind, soaring, tacking, flying in loops, ourin, h h 
gliding, falling, alighting, are all described with a like close we 
of observation and precision of detail. Th 
E z 6 ¢ towarc 

The manuscripts contain many drawings of birds and otai descen 
winged creatures. These are of the nature of diagrams subsiliy} (K 12 
to and explanatory of the text; but the hand of the artist wi Mhe | 
not be denied, and some are of great beauty. Certain maeti arsce 
delineations of the curves of a bird’s flight may serve to ret 


various intrecciamenti which he made as studies for the dese n 

on the ceiling of the Camera delle Asse in the Castle of the Soni E g7 

at Milan, and the design itself perhaps owes something ot theta 

studies of birds’ movements. ri - their 

Flight is the movement through the air of a boy HA m 

conquers the resistance of the air by means of wings, whe lorme 
worked by the tendons or muscles of the chest and shotlé ful na 
somewhat after the manner of levers. The line of this ie a d 
F which 


is regulated according to Leonardo by the position 0f fm 
of gravity, by the position of the tail, and by the angle at iy qu 
the planes of the different parts of the body stand to eH is ! 
He thus defines the nature of straight and curved movem E 


All bodies which have length, and which in moving through tier - the e 
their lateral extremities equally distant from the line of ther ail simila 
gravity, will make straight movements. , - . If the lateral Oa ig aboye 

_ bodies which have length are at an unequal distance from taf a b 


centre of gravity, then the movement of the body will deseri £ 

the air, and this curve will have its concave part on the Po d 

Ga of the body is more remote from the line of the centr 
Se vV. 


The same result is also brought about by lowerln mar 
_ sides of the tail. The line of movement will then des 
= and the curve so fo: ie a 


EE 


pra 
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0 
M cave side towards the side of the tail that is lowered, and 
will have Bart same side will be slower than the opposite wing in pro- 
ihe wing Ua þird’s movement is more curved. (E 36r.) 
ortion os which takes longer strokes with one wing than with the other 
The a by a circular movement. (C.A. 220 v.c.) 
Ail proc P 
F ing may be held at rest and then the curve will be of the 
g 7 bade ; 
pecause ‘ the bird beats its wings repeatedly on one side 
t wishes to turn round, while one wing is held 
tationary: (K 7 r.) If the movement of the wings is equal 
to and below the bird’s centre of gravity, but the downward 
peat of the wings is more rapid than the upward beat, the line of 
ihe bird's movement will slant upwards; and conversely the slant 
will be downwards if the wings move more rapidly in rising than 


191 


Or one W 


sharpest, DEC 
when 1 
only i 


in falling. “ ' oe 
The exact action of the wing when the bird is in flight without 


the help of the wind is thus defined : 
The bird drops half the wing downwards, and thrusts the other part 
towards the tip backwards ; and the part which is moved down prevents the 


descent of the bird, and that which goes backwards drives the bird forward. 
(K 12 v.) 


The bird’s power to increase the speed of its moyement when 
descending is by pressing itself closer together in the wings and 
tail, because by the fourth law of gravity ‘ that heavy substance 
makes the most rapid descent which takes up a less space of air.’ 
(E 37 v.) Its speed is checked by the opening and lowering of 
the tail and the spreading out of the wings at the same time to 
their full extent. 
ome or projections on the shoulders of the wings are 
al nA small hard feathers, and are ` provided by resource- 
AN oic directio Ramee the bird when in rapid descent to turn from 
FE which ae another, without the slackening of its movement 
De Tie tai) e caused by the bending of the whole wing. 
Me I bya on See lowered equally will cause the bird to descend 
' i side the fest 8 movement ; if it is more lowered on the right 
wh ‘owards the i descent becomes curved, and the bird moves 
ight side with a greater or less curve according to 


if ‘He ext . 
d nilang we Which the right point of the tail is lowered, and 
k | Above the E h the left side; if the tail is raised equally a little 
tT bya divest Cl Of the backbone of the bird, the bird will rise up 


A the taj im Slnting movement, and if it raises the right point of ~ 
ght gi e a than the left, the movement will curve towards the — 
MVE toy za ìf the left point of the tail is the more raised it 
The st ore left side. oa 
quae on the 1 of the wing, convex on its upper st 

POLARS ain ONE is adapted to help the bird to 
 Pecause the air flies more readily from 


‘ 


Ae 
iC 


| ae: 
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. ny 
the wing as it rises than as it falls, for then the fact ihar 


is enclosed within the concavity of the wing produces 4! 


densation more speedily than its flight. The extremities a 

wings are of necessity flexible because off, cip! 

| 

when the bird is in position to receive the percussion of the Sia a ov 
the extreme part of the lower wing 1s considerably bent, and makes th i 
the form of a foot upon which the weight of the bird is supported oad por 
(E 53 v.) ta i 
In thus treating of the structure of the bird’s members ani nen 
natural law of their movements the scope of Leonardo’, cine inco 
gation is the same as that pursued by Aristotle. But whereas: becar 
the one case this forms the limit of the inquiry, in the othe p 0% 
conclusions are modified by the consideration of natural cals i 
such as the action of the wind and the operation of the lsi stron 
gravity. musc 
The atmosphere, either still or in motion, is the subst But 
within which the body in flight has to make its movements, aif rese 
the instinct of the bird enables it to make use of the movemeanié! to sı 
the wind to serve its own purposes. very 
In describing the workings of this instinct Leonardo she} own 
how the wind serves as a wedge below or above the bird, for he p 
birds which rise on the wind in circles hold their wings very high, 9 a 
the wind may serve as a wedge to raise them up ; similarly in their dest T 

they lower their wings so that less air sustains them, and the wind my“ 

as a wedge above them and drive them down. (K 58 v.) i n 
a 
He describes these circles in which birds rise by the helt a 
the wind as being of two kinds, simple and complex : repre 
The simple comprise those in which, in their advancing movement, H ] 
travel above the flight of the wind, and at the end of it turn and ffi Was 
direction of the wind, receiving its buffeting from beneath, and so fni RISE 
reverse movement against the wind. m fram 
The complex movement by which birds rise is also circulat, and oe that 


of an advancing and reverse movement against the direction of the w 
a course which takes the form of a half-circle, and of an advancins an 


movement which follows the course of the wind. (C.A. 308 r.b.) BE 


$ 
These are only notes for a projected treatise, fragment ia 
such; and in selection seeming still more so. To multip j p Í 
tions would not, however, of necessity intensify the 7% 
which these are intended to serve. So far he is 
natural science, and as such his presentation of the o 
between the phenomena of flight as seen in nature and tra 
tion of natural laws is of direct and primary value. N 
says, * is full of infinite causes which were never "fa # 
experience.’ But in the mind of their author th 


considered in relation 


P< 


to an ultimate pro 
eae ese 


j m 3 : 
We the bat. i Ment like that of the lark as it rises and like that of 
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ct of the bird acquiring lightness by extending 
1 spreading out its wings and tail, he deduces the prin- 

jtgelf a0¢ Bt heavy substance shows itself lightest which extends 

ciple Pisco test space—and so to the problem : 

Oe me clusion it may be inferred that the weight of a man can be sup- 

aa by means of a great circumference of wings. (E 39r.) 


yom the fa 


from thi 

ported m 
The objections are put into the mouth of an imaginary oppo- 
i who urges that the sinews and muscles of a bird are 

A araby more powerful than those of a man 

me © 


because all the girth of so many muscles and of the fleshy parts of the breast 

aa to aid and increase the movement of the wings, while the bone in the 
Peat is all in one piece, and consequently affords the bird very great power, 
the wings also being all covered with a network of thick sinews and other very 
strong ligaments of gristle, and the skin being very thick with various 
muscles. (Sul Volo d. Uccelli 17 r.) 


But Leonardo shows that this great strength gives the bird a 
reserve of power beyond what it generally makes use of in order 
to support itself on its wings, which enables it to fly very fast or 
very high or to bear in its talons a weight corresponding to its 
own weight. Man has not any such great reserve of power, but 
he possesses nevertheless an amount of strength which Leonardo 
estimates to be more than double that which is required by his 
own weight. 

The first model took the form of a pair of large wings worked 
by means of the arms, or arms and legs, and attached to the body 
by a band which passes beneath the armpits. It was in such a 
fashion that the sculptor of the bas-relief on the Campanile had 
Tepresented the art of Daedalus. 

The type in nature which Leonardo selected to serve as a model 


f y ure 
a T the bat, ‘ because its membranes serve as an armour, or rather 
means of binding together the pieces of its armour, that is the 


pare vork of the wings.’ (Sul Volo d. Uccelli, 16r.) He admits 
e wings of feathered creatures are more powerful in 


St A 
| ture of bone and sinew, but attributes this to the fact that 


nee penetrable ; that is, that the feathers are separated so 


Tee passes through them, whereas the bat is aided by its 
: eer 1S not penetrated by the air. — es 

eee so shown that birds like the lark which fly high with 

With .08 of their wings, because these are then pierced through 


E ai ; Ì 

fo S their feathers spread out more widely than birds of i 
q attemp ed an only rise by a spiral or circular movement. He- 
ofthe; .? Wherefore, to combine both types by making the ee 


: a $ E 
Ming is fuj oS ads—or, as he calls it, ‘a method by which the 
i of holes as it rises and closed up when ity Igp 


you are able to delay and to maintain yourself in equilibrium 
__wing more rapidly than the other according to necessity, 25 > 
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(B 73 v.) This he did by attaching various shutter, 
to the surface of the wing. The drawings of these, to 
in MS. B of the Institut, render possib 


| 


(Spor } 
ether 


the notes le an 
description. A net connected the framework of the win i 


canes of which the shutters were fastened along their lengi Of 
one side, and on the other side were attached to them } ong 
at either end. ‘The shutters had rims of cane and were A 
over with taffeta, which had been either well soaped oA 
with starch to render it airtight. As the wing rose the air K 
pass through the net, and force open the shutter to the W 
allowed by the cords. As the wing descended the air bat 
would drive the shutter up against the net, and so close up i 
holes, and this would cause the wing to present a solid surfaci 
the air beneath it. He considered that in proportion as 
shutters were smaller so they were more useful. 
There is a certain natural sequence in the various drawing} 
the Codice Atlantico and MS. B of the Institut, in which 
instrument, or a part of it, is reproduced, and this enables wi 
trace the general progress of the design. The first intentin 
apparently, was to construct wings which should be attat 
immediately to the body—in the classification of instruments 
M. Berget this is the type known as ornithoptéres. Theni 
necessity of bringing all the muscles of the different parts of t 
body into play caused the machinery to become more compli 
and as a greater amount of force was made available to more tt 
wings it became possible for these to be constructed with a ne 
surface. 

In the second type the instrument has something 0 A | 
appearance of the body of a huge dragon-fly, tapering slig 
towards the tail, and the framework of the wings arched ale 
the head resembles antennae. Within the body the a0 
lies at full length, face downwards. His feet are in stu 
ae the wings by means of cords, one of thes? ol 
eatin in ae the other to rise. Round the neck 18 ‘pill . 
fixed with mi ei S Cueto sedi selec EES te al 

‘ith ase T o the head at the place of the a then 
ane s e instrument he states to be such t eat 3 Oe 
is towards the oe Pn. Corinei gind pry oa crease | 
power of Gate | z a nem he megat n Ae pit 
ae TA led him so to change the mechanism se 
ered by the force of both feet at one 2” 


time. By this means the downward pressure becomes 
great and 


Ne 


by or 
oi 8 


kite and other birds. (B 74 Vv) ae 
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sing of the wings will then, he says, either be by the force 
z. or by the hand, or by drawing the feet towards you, 
ine the best method, because then the hands are left 


1910 


ne vais 
of a sprm» 
the last bet 
fer a passage in the Sul Volo degli Uccelli (fol. 6) he says that 
n in a flying machine should be free from the waist down- 
es to be able to balance as in a boat, so that his centre of 
a may balance that of the machine. 
eth the various drawings of instruments are notes as to the 
materials of which the parts are to be constructed. Sometimes a 
word or more is written in the particular part itself, such as ‘ staff 
of green pine,’ ‘ fustian, taffeta, try first with leaves of 
chancery, which latter may be interpreted to mean a form of 
parchment. Two parts of the covering of a wing are described, 
one as of ‘ fustian stuck over with feathers,’ the other of ‘ starched 
taffeta,’ ‘and for the experiment,’ he continues, ‘ you will use 
fine pasteboard.’ (B 74 v.) 

The joints are to be of stout tanned leather bound with strong 
raw silk, and no iron clasps are to be used, because either these 
are soon broken at the joints or else they become worn out. The 
joints of the canes are to be padded with leather. The springs 
may be made of ox-horn, and, for the purpose of a model, quill pens 
may be used. As an alternative, the springs may be of steel wires 
of equal thickness, number, and length. The staff is to be of 
stout canes, and it may be made as long as is necessary because it 
'smade up of pieces. The cord is to be a strip of ox-hide, well 
greased, as also should be the bindings where it plays, or these 
may be smeared with soft soap. In order to lessen the risk of 
et the cord should be double. ‘ For the wings you should 
ae ae cord fo bear the strain and another more slack in the 
Se Gece so that if the one is strained and breaks, the other 

The ¢ 2 a Same purpose.’ (H 29 v.) 
hs tried oe orethought prompts a note that the machine should 
carried in i a lake, and that a long leather bottle should be 
fall; an an = girdle as a safeguard against drowning in case of a 
Try the À aa wrting of another type of machine, he says : 
not do ane fe lnstrument in the water so that if you fall you will 

5 ae any harm.’ (B 89 r.) 
Probably the a oe and drawings which relate to what was — 
ficult to -cest type of the machine are among the most 
ag beco 


interpret. The machinery, although more compa = 
eerie! 
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Oe -o this latest t ; the note below i . “ 19 
preliminary to this latest type ; : elow it describes b 
may be worked either with one pair of wings or with ta Ny i D 
refers to a ladder or ladders of light thin pine at the base ma Ae 
ladders are found only in the latest type of the instrument 3 $ dir 
defines their use as serving the purpose of legs when jt a ice thé 
to rise above a plain, and so rendering it possible to beat the va of 
He mentions the instance of the martin, which cannot raise i p 
by flying when settled on the ground, because it has short legs 7 E Nu 
drawing shows how, after the ascent had been commenced th o 
ladders are to be drawn up so that they lie flat against the botton f o 
of the instrument. They are made with curved ends in orle iy 
apparently to lessen the risk of their becoming fixed in the “a 
ground. Finally, the position of the man is changed. Eo 
I conclude [he says] that standing upright is more useful than flaton one's tim 
face, because the machine can never turn upside down, and moreover the hati | 
created by long use requires it thus. And the rising and falling of the mre | lar; 
ment will proceed from the lowering and raising of the two legs, and this not 
of great force, and the hands remain free, and if one had to be flat on one's ati 
face the legs in the fastenings of the thighs would have great difficulty in 
supporting themselves; and the feet have the first shock when it alighi. Sas 
(G.A. 276 v.b.) I 
A drawing in MS. B of the Institut (80 r.) is the most comple 
representation of this type of the instrument. In it the figure of the say 
man is seen standing on his feet, but bowed like Atlas under hi ff tum 
burden. Above him are two pairs of wings, which are worked by 
cords and pulleys controlled by his head and limbs. He is plac air, 
between two posts, which support at the top a wheel. Cords pas r flat 
round it raise and lower the wings as the wheel moves. The pa stou 
descend to the base of a low basket-shaped car, where are A a 
on which the man stands. These pedals are connected by w 
with the wings. The car is resting on short ladders. Above 
drawing is a note: ie 
J The man exerts with his head a force equal to 200 pounds, and z 188 
ands he exerts a force equal to 200 pounds, and this is the Os ait ol’ the 
ee MO movant ch gk wings will be crosswise, like the oa aeri 
So for this reason I maintain that this is better than any othe! for 
Another note below states the dimensions : : ii mer 
E emcee o 
bodyitrom aan i5 ae a l Teria, aaa their elevation hE an Jet all F wh; 
raccia and 5 braccia in height, | = 
outer framework be of canes and linen. Mg 


j 
i a 
| 


7 > an # d 
In its general outline the instrument has some resem 
certain examples of the type known as helicopters z 3 


= in this and in the earlier model, of which the general 


Sa GAS 


= 
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more resemblance to certain types of the modern 
the only motive power to be discerned is derived 
aeroplane m the strength of the human agent. The capacity of 
ent to overcome the resistance of the air is the capacity 

-. muscles to lift weights and to endure pressure, transferred 
of ae particular purpose by the use of suitable implements. 
A passages in the manuscripts show that Leonardo 
d the adequacy of this power to accomplish more than at 
oa short experimental flights. He contrasted it with that 
Stee of power possessed by the larger birds, and he sought for 
«fresh source of motive power to supplement or take the place of 


that exerted by man. | 
It was in this that his researches were most in advance of his 


the jnstrum 


fime. 
| On a page of MS. B of the Institut (83 v.) is a drawing of a 


large screw constructed to revolve round a vertical axis. The 
notes at the side and below the drawing tell of the materials and 
dimensions, and reveal also the purpose which it was intended to 


serve : 

Let the outer extremity of the screw be of steel wire as thick as a cord, and 
from the circumference to the centre let it be 8 braccia. 

I find that if this instrament made with a screw is well made, that is to 
say made of linen of which the pores are stopped up with starch—and is 
ay Sues the said screw will make its spiral in the air, and it will 
tise high, 

_ Take the example of a wide and thin ruler whirled very rapidly in the 
ar, you will see that your arm will be guided by the line of the edge of the 


fat surface. The framework of the above-mentioned linen should be of long 
stout cane. 


of ol aa make a small model of pasteboard, of which the axis is formed 
*Steel wire, bent by force, and as it is released it will turn the screw. 


aoe Who first called attention to the significance of these 
ciences G a paper presented to the French Académie des 
1881), spe ee Rendus de V Académie des Sciences, 29 Aott 
the rane a È of them as proving not only that Leonardo invented 
aerial eee peler , but that he had considered its application to 
for this n and that he had constructed small paper models 
e aoe ose which were set in motion by fine bent steel wires. 

ment į nction of these springs in the machinery of the instru- 
Bra own in two drawings of a flying machine on page 
: he Codice Atlantico. The one is a machine of the 
Which is me, the other a planimetric sketch of the base, within 
an e] Written fondamento del moto. These, together with 
RN of the mechanism of the right wing (308 T.a-), 
nuscripty mate stage of the conception as found in the 
by the q Which stage is separated from those which a 


it 


d J P : 


additi ` 
Adition of a motive power. To this instrument the | 


AATE binece 


aaae oa aS 


8 thee 
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architect, Luca Beltrami, does not hesitate to app] 
Ew 
oi 


aeroplane. l am indebted to his detailed description 

drawing in his study (L’Aeroplano di Leonardo), issic th ha 
occasion of the aviation meeting at Brescia in the autumn a th seJ 
Signor Beltrami’s wide technical knowledge, combined win kn 
enthusiasm and interest in all that concerns Leona me 
caused his description of what is a technical drawing T pet 
eloquent in exposition. Would that some measure of its aus k - 
might survive in my abbreviated rendering of it !— Te | a : 


‘ The apparatus consists of a rectangular horizontal Plane, fro} Sul 


the middle of the longer sides of which rise two vertical chefs} sist 
made firm by two supports crossed diagonally. The veril to 
plane so formed is made rigid by two pairs of supports wie f to 
connect the upper extremities of the shafts with the angles ofi | exa 
plane of the base. Two strong springs, each fastened at onea] pla 
to the centre of one of the lesser sides of the horizontal planea,j Ro 


bent round its sides by means of ropes, which by the interpositix ene 


A of pulleys are made to turn round a horizontal axle placed at th Bul 
base of the two shafts ; a cog-wheel situated in the centre of thi mil 
axle allows the force stored up in the springs in tension to be al fort 
gradually to relax the rope, so causing the revolution of a self mę 
axle parallel to the first, and at the extremities of this are cram oi 
for the purpose of moving the wings. These wings are poised # by. 
the upper extremities of the shafts, the right wing being free TEC 
upon the left shaft and vice versa, so that the space between ihepe que 
two shafts, along which the motive power is exerted, forms tiè wh; 


arm of a lever of which this power may avail itself.’ Bach | 

is moved by a vertical rod which is looped to the shaft by ™ i 

rings, and gliding through these if is able to be raised and lower 

i according as the fastening to one of the above-mentioned crank“ and 
x loose or tight. The lowering of the rod not only moves the 
of the lever, of which the wing is a continuation, but displei! 

pulley which turns the cords that correspond to the various | sw 

sinews, which together make up the subsidiary structu t 

the wing; consequently, as the wing is raised and lower Dy og 

sinews and the surface of the wing are expanded and conti a us 

All this relates to the construction of the parts of the insti fi ei 

Signor Beltrami, in a few sure words, shows how these P my 

would be controlled by the human agent 
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peonardo did not enter the Promised Land, here, surely, he 

Tf Lee ight of it! In arriving at this stage he was 
at of ultimate attainment only by the lack of 


PE the history of discovery, in the words of Lilienthal, ‘ the 

s everything.’ Tt remains to consider the evidence of actual 
construction and experiment. Except for the sentence in the De 
subtilitate of Jerome Cardan, already quoted, this evidence con- 
gists of passages m the manuscripts ; these are the more difficult 
to interpret because they exhibit that tendency to mystifica- 
tion which is not infrequently in evidence there ; which, for 
example, led him to invert the order of the letters in the names of 
places in a note about the arrangements for a proposed journey to 
Rome and Naples, and which has caused some of the place-refer- 
ences to be a perpetual stone of stumbling to the commentator. 
But for the letters patent of his appointment to the office of 
military engineer to Caesar Borgia, such records of his visit to the 
fortresses of the Romagna as are to be found in the manuscripts 
might be thought to be merely the notes of an autumn holiday 
of a mind eclectic in its interests in art and nature: so likewise 
by contrast with the precision of the inquiry as to principles, the 
records of experiment in flight have something of the inconse- 
quence of a dream. 

An enigmatic sentence on the cover of Sul Volo degli Uccelli, 
which was written in 1505, refers apparently to an attempt which 
was then shortly to take place : 
ling ce ee will take its first flight upon the back of the great SLED 
aay ee eed with amazement and filling all records with its fame ; 

8 eternal glory to the nest where it was born. 


trial J 


ea 1505 Leonardo was at Fiesole, and ‘ the back of the great 
a Was probably a reference to Monte Ceceri, the mountain 
1e south-west of Fiesole. The word for swan in Italian is 


ey ce 
i fae and Leonardo is playing upon the double significance 
ot the Word s 2 
w tial One The flight referred to is believed to have been a 
a Appare the machine from one of the peaks of Monte Cecert. 
f liiy 7 y the trial was made under circumstances of some pub- 
w chronicled lt may conceivably have been that of which Cardan 
A | Big es ghe ill success. A dated note in the Codice Atlantico 
y i Tyin make ey morning, on the 2nd of January 1426; 
sff A conjuncti e leather for the straps and the trial — when read d 
Sttuction . 2 With the notes as to materials to be used in COR; 


to Use a May be inter i f to an attempt 4 
a f preted as possibly a reference Dea A, 
Machine for flight, and if this is the case the date of this 


y Fs 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar : 
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attempt 1s more than nine years previous to that made a. | 
Leonardo’s visit to Fiesole. dariy 


On another page of the same manuscript (C4, ~ l 
various notes reveal the scene and something of the m u 
another trial, and afford a glimpse of the precautions ae i 
took in order to prevent the secrets of his discoveries from he { 
ing known. The reference is apparently to small models pe 
as those referred to in the passage in which the screw 2 = 
tioned. t 

Make a small one over the water [he says], and try with the 
small space of water over some part of the Arno, with the wind na 
then as you please, and twist the sail and the rudder. 

See to-morrow to all these chances and the copies, and then defag t 


wind iny 
tural, aj 


originals and leave them at Florence, so that if you lose those which you um MR 

with you you will not lose the invention. } ie 

; To these records of actual experiment may be added that fax 

| yet another page of the Codice Atlantico (311 v.d.). Tt conti ior 

3 three studies of artificial wings. Of these the most elabori | 

; us to | 
has a very strong frame, which would make it heavy to wot d 

: ) : oe: 

Its main support is curved like a collar-bone, and the lower pri But 

where it divides crosses the wing to a point about one-third distri ) 

from the shoulder to the tip. There is a considerable amomit) brat 

detail, and the wire cords which cause the wing to open and hi ogi 

are clearly indicated. Above it are the words ‘ for Gian Antom 

de Mariolo,’ and below ‘not to make it with shutters (sporti The 

but united.’ „| deci 

The only reasonable inference to be drawn from these Wey oley 

is that they refer to the construction of a machine for flight) this 

commission for a patron whose name was Gian Anton? "| inn 

agai 

SİX | 
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STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES: 


A REPLY 


Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK gave in your June number the arguments 
for the State Registration of Nurses. I should esteem it a great 
favour if I might have an opportunity, however limited in space, 
for stating some of the arguments against it. 

The opposition to the State Registration of Nurses she declares 
to be ‘unreasonable and prolonged,’ and to be due—though she 
does not say how—to some supposed ‘ attack on vested interests.’ 
But the opposition cannot be thus airily dismissed. 

Our opposition is ‘ prolonged ’ because the agitation for Regis- 
tration is equally prolonged, and we are obliged to fight so long 
as this agitation goes on. 

Tt is no argument to call those who oppose ‘ unreasonable.’ 
The single Irish juryman who held out against the unanimous 
decision of his fellow-jurymen declared that ‘he had never met 
eleven such unreasonable and obstinate men.’ At any rate, in 
this case the opposition comes from people whose lives are spent 
m nursing and amongst nurses or in hospital work. The protest 
“gamst the Registration of Nurses is signed by no fewer than sixty- 
matrons of hospitals in London, by 178 matrons of provincial 

oe (244 matrons), by, without any organised canvassing, 
int se by ninety-one chairmen of hospitals and other people 
pital es m and working for hospitals, and by the Central Hos- 

uncil, representing all the leading hospitals in London. 


Such ane : sre 
able s A ©pposition cannot be dismissed by being called “unreason- 


a Motives, w Suggesting that we are all actuated by some sinister 
M y ae 

has mae Fenwick states that ‘the want of pisani t is 
nting ed a marked deterioration in the quality of women pre- 


Was due . Sued-that any deterioration in the qua 
Such change. But how can Py b 
143 
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Ia 
on account of a change which has never taken place? ' ' 19 
; sears res for nursing the sick w nd syl 
woman who really cares to g © would be dete fi 
from joining the profession because there was no organisati i E. 
putting her on a Register? Did this deter Miss Nightin oil 
Did the really dreadful state of things in the nursmg word in fiv 
years deter those noble women from joining who were the nae gu 
~ : zit ž Ner; 
inthe work? Ihave a great deal to do with the engaging of a 
bationers, and I can certainly say that we do not want a i E col 
London Hospital any woman who cares so little for nursing i, hot 
sick that she is deterred because she cannot be on a Register 

Those who oppose Registration believe that Registration w ’ ; 
be harmful and dangerous because the public will be led to beliy i i 
that by getting a nurse who is on this Register they will be getii 
a good nurse, a woman to whom they can safely leave the nurse} ar 
of a precious life, whereas all they will get will be a woman yh} ie 
perhaps ten years ago passed a necessarily easy examination a i ai 
left her hospital with a good character, and about whom nothin iat 
is known since except that she has not been convicted of crime) Cer 
guilty of grave professional misconduct. Bec 
Such a guarantee would be actually misleading. The factie rc 
a nurse was on the Register could not guarantee her characte} bles 
her fitness to be a nurse. Mrs. Bedford Fenwick makes mi eng 
of the fact that the last two women hanged at Holloway Wey ate 
employed as nurses in connection with a maternity home. | drir 
have not verified this, but she carefully avoids pointing u pos 
that registration would not have stopped their evil doug gua 
Then why refer to them except to mislead? It is not nee em] 
that it should be penal for any woman to nurse who is not ep spre 
tered, but only that it should be penal for a woman to call r beer 
a ‘registered nurse’ who is not registered. These two a a 
would never have dreamt of calling themselves ne a 
nurses,’ nor would the suggested Register have inca Wh 
even if they had wished to be registered. It does ne TO wi my 
they had ever been in a hospital at all. So why refer rete ong 
Their sins and their violent exit from life have no 0% ml”) cert, 
on the question than the sins and endings of any other os Cai 
But let me refer to a much more striking example on oh who 
side, and one that has a very direct bearing on this ques the sy me, 
The last woman convicted of stealing jewellery mar bad, 

and Navy Stores was not only a nurse but was ® oati, ] 
nurse, a member of the Royal British Nurses Ae sails i the 
voluntary association for registering nurses ; and F Fat Wou 
me remind my readers that the proposed State Regis the al? Rot 
be only a voluntary one. I attach no importance to at ant 
of a ‘registered nurse’ stealing. I do not knew $ to pot? } 
woman’s temptations were. But it is all-importa® | ao 

a i 
Be 
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defence her cou nsel urged that five years before she had met 
in het overe accident, and that ‘ever since she had been quite 
oe fo undertake any responsible work *! And during all those 
ga ears she had been a ‘registered nurse,’ going about 
teed to be a fit and proper woman to employ as a nurse; 
iy d an innocent and non-inquiring public would naturally have 
m voncluded that she was da woman to have been taken into any 
E pouse to nurse an invalid ! t 

sh Here is a certain danger. You cannot remove a woman from 
a Register till she has gone very openly ‘ over the traces,’ and 
vi until she does so she is going about guaranteed by people who 
le, know nothing about her. A false security 1s more harmful than 
ting a recognised danger. Who will question this? 

tsin And who, may I ask, is going to incur the odium and risk of 
wh getting a woman removed from the Register? Suppose I engage 
aifi a nurse, and suppose I discover that she is quite unfit to be a 
hine nurse, is it reasonable to suppose that I am going to write to a 
Xe Central Council and say that I have reason to think that she ‘ takes 
more than is good for her,’ or that she seems to me to be a selfish 

or careless or unkind woman, or that she is the very reverse of a 

blessing in any household which may be unfortunate enough to 

nt engage her? Why, if I did this I should be in for a libel action 

at once, and even if I proved any of the above facts, unless the 

drinking or the bad conduct were very serious, no Council could 


j n possibly strike her off the Register, and she would remain on, 
Bi guaranteed to be an efficient nurse and one who might safely be 
es 


"| employed! What misery and mischief such a woman could 
isl fea The Royal British Nurses’ Association have actually 
ef Pa advised by counsel that they could not remove from their 
gister a woman who was ‘ dotty,’ but must wait till she be 
the | ae a lunatic. A nice state of things that a nurse who was 
ib What, should be going about ‘ guaranteed ’ by a State Register ! 
nurse would happen if one had the misfortune to engage such a 
ath one ante be that one would get rid of her as soon as possible: Ai 
certainty thank God when one saw the last of her, and would — 
ea, never be bothered by communicating the facts toa È 
! Council. But one thing is sure, and that. is that anyone 
p We, i 5o suffered would say ‘No more registered nurses for _ 
} bad, e good nurses would suffer for the wrongdoing of t 


_, Tha a 
the chan ; > hown that registration could not secure to the p 


i cr of the nurse. I will go further and show thi 
Tone even technical knowledge and fitness, ¢ 

ae Or any special case. Practical efficiency 

Sin, eortäined by any examination yet devised. 
avm USS very rapidly. Some year 
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issued to the nursing orderlies of the Army Medical Cor | 191 
be revised by the Army Nursing Board. Nearly every Ds tal a 
needed alteration to bring the nursing instructions upto i H ibe 
a nurse—say, ten years ago—when she left her hospital oi D 
fit and competent nurse, and passed the registration Se ud er 
this would not at all imply that she was technically a Ro 
to-day. New methods of nursing are constantly introduce ue ifie 
operations are done. Appendicitis was not invented a tow res 


ago. Wecanall remember the introduction of quite new thet 
2 . ‘ : Ne 
of asepsis; and, without going further into details, I say ti 
nurse, unless constantly employed by the best Surgeons ù 
doctors, is very apt indeed to get out of touch with a i 
methods and modern nursing. Yet, once on a Register—proyiji 
she did not steal or murder or had not been proved guilty of yy, 
gross breach of professional conduct—she would remain mg} 
Register, ‘ guaranteed,’ to use Lady Helen Munro Fergus: 
words in this Review,’ ‘ guaranteed to the public as to herp, 
> fessional efficiency and general fitness for employment.’ Whi 
farce, and what a danger ! 
The State Registration Bill does not profess to, and cami 
4 stop women posing as nurses who are not nurses; it will ol 
prevent women calling themselves ‘ registered nurses.’ Ifi 
that few people realise this. 
The proper remedy for the present state of things is to harez 
‘ Official Directory of Nurses,’ a ‘ Who’s Who’ of nurses, setii i 
out opposite every nurse’s name the training she has be 
through. Such a directory should have stated on every page 
the fact of being in this directory in no way guaranteed anu 
fitness for employment, but was only a guarantee that the m 
statements had been verified and that she had been throw E 
training opposite her name. After all, it is the doctor and ™ 
patient who, as a rule, engages the nurse. If a doctor, TA 
ployed a nurse who had only had the experience that thet? i 
Holloway women had, then he would know what he W a at 
Such a Directory would stimulate the public to inquire k i 
nurse before or after she was engaged, and there would a wh 
security—the false security of thinking that you had 2 Fe ai 
because her name was on a Register—and no one WU 
believe that any further Inquiry was unnecessary: 
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“un the reputation of her hospital at stake ; and though it A 
ck’ of the few who are at the head of this regis- 
movement to speak against the London Hospital and its 
the reputation they have made for themselves, as literally 
ds of the public and the medical profession have tes- 
ar after year, is too well established to be damaged by 
and in some cases spiteful, chatter. 


A nurses; 
; A thousan 
ley ified yea 
19 irresponsible ; 
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:YOU WOULD HARDLY BELIEVE ip\ Ks 
Time moves very rapidly, and things achieved become als} a ‘ 
immediately the things we are accustomed to ; the details P| big sí 
achievement are soon forgotten and the past buried in oblivion the p 
The phrase ‘ You would hardly believe it’ fits in exactly] fever 
the story one has to tell of the past : the story of the stated} Rome 
nursing in the Crown Colonies and small British communities;f purpo 
foreign lands fifteen years ago—a short time, after all, and wif unce 
the memory of many Colonial officials now serving! Yet fife) wards 
years is a long time from another point of view—that of fog banks 
fulness—and I shall make no apology for repeating this stopi moth 
fifteen years ago, though it has been told once or twice befor. jf ever. 
Tt was difficult then, it is difficult now, for those living YOUNG 
home, in easy communication with nursing centres, to rele not a 
that in many of our Colonies no nursing aid whatever was obi forced 
able, while in others the patients themselves had to travel gi “ay 
distances to obtain such aid as the Government hospital, fe H 
existed, could afford. Here we have not only our buge hosp inte 
supported by voluntary contributions, the glory of out an i 
which take the place, with numberless other institutions, ©” 
Government hospitals in our Colonies, but we have also a0 
mous supply of trained nurses available at a few moments ei 
no delay, no difficulty, no danger of the supply rae woma 
But in these other places, in the Colonies, things a E Ag 
Government hospitals are a necessity and now almost "i “Tent, 
. For many years these hospitals provided care and nurse a her of 
natives and poorest classes of the community, bu | 
gation of the Government ceased, and for the better Pi sag 
well-to-do members of that community no help °F uc ial tea 
ever was available. Assured and consoled by the kno E 
Government hospitals existed, the vast majority ° pit 
rested content and made little inquiry as to 7 sist 


E 


fellow countrymen and women landing daily 0D far one ak 
We talked of such and such a place (often from sad m f ‘the, 
orl u 


ledge) as ‘the white man’s grave’; we heard st thes? o 
untold suffering bravely and patiently borne by a 
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ha; able to ae husband had to rely upon. Mercifully, frien 
Pa à Cost 4 P, and both mother and children survived, but 
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= o: they fought death hopelessly, often alone 
of Bip ible help, and yet England did not realise a 
mon Prt life which was going on! Preventable wg te 2 aa 
eee wastage, only needing a little onan Eo- 
a M obviate. It is to the credit of that bone rie 
Be which a goed cause always arouses in England, dreo P 
ss known, that this wastage was immediately arrested, and is a 
jarge extent obviated, by the foundation in 1896 of the Colonial 
Nursing Association. l 
‘You will hardly believe the state of things which existed in 
a Crown Colony to which the exigencies of the Colonial service 
led my steps in 1895. There was a Government hospital in the 
big seaport town, built long before malarial fever had devastated 
the place, but now condemned for Europeans as being ‘ below 
fever level.’ The nursing staff consisted r untrained French 
Roman Catholic sisters—devoted women, but useless 
purposes of outside care for the white population. F a A 
‘uncared-for ’ class—the Civil servants from the Governor down- 
wards, the large military garrison, the navy, the assistants in 
banks and big business housés, to say nothing of the wives 
nothers, and children—there was absolutely no provision what- 
as While I was there case after case occurred of splendid 
ee eae eenmen dying of typhoid on up-country sugar estates, 
inne ee ree but native boys, the distracted doctor being 
Rit ina ak aaO A after spending hours into the 
ay nen ae x Sa po and returning in the 
Me se hacin ee p =r ead on the floor, the terrified 
lobidden food = a ; n ordered by his master to give him the 
Yere landed with ¢ Shae Two midshipmen from the flagship 
available | ihe te ae ever. No nurse, no suitable hospital 
ads Were one renee of the military authorities these young 
rderlies until the Pane ae hill camp, where they were nursed by 
gain, the vw: roughout the illness. 
ett, vag eee a young officer, daily expecting her confine- 
i other ¢ a ees by the sudden and dangerous illness of re 
a p for Mother or Sa aria and dysentery. ‘The only available 
* sage. child was a negress from Madagascar, called 


Oy e, 6 3 
cature and she, with an Indian ayah, was the so 


attong N ever ae ad nerves only those present during tho 
m p. Ele-handed. Again, I knew a young wife havi 
eh Bath n A to her dying husband, her only chil 
| TBbang a0 ous illness at the same momentaad 
> Alter weeks of intolerable mental ang 

= as a 3 E 


E 
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poor young wife, only recently arrived in the Colony, stay T : 
an up-country hotel, and with naturally hardly an acquit J 
in the place. l wh gon 

And still England did not realise what her children T sym 
through, and the Governments in these places did not ais f Batt 
Cases like the above brought home to me what was hap very 
daily in those Colonies where trained nurses were ag H men 
attainable. It seemed to me a blot on our Colonial adminis ie 
tion that such a state of affairs should exist, seeing that a . a 
effort, some organisation, the large number of trained vont a 
ready to go might be utilised and made available, and thus, by i Taa 
establishment in every Crown Colony of trained nurses avail bcd 
for outside work, much cruel suffering and frequent mortal State 
might be averted. It became the possessing dream of those vh nelp 
founded the Colonial Nursing Association so to arouse ph} and] 
sympathy at home that no Government hospital establishme;f at ou 
in our Colonies should be considered complete without provisa ff hous 
being made for one or more trained nurses attached to the pay letter 
manent staff, whose services should be available for those vik) to th 
able lives at present left utterly uncared for. ‘ You would hardi 
believe ` that it was not realised in England that the Governmet! Sx 
hospital system, as then worked, was utterly useless to they mi 
patients needing it, willing to pay for it, in their own home ee 
There was no care available for the brave young wives and mothe: fi for th 
going through experiences their friends at home were hori traine 
to hear of, for the small children born in or taken to these trope g ee 


places, who fell ill, to the terror of their young, inexperien 
parents with absolutely no one to whom they could turn It 
advice or for assistance to carry out the doctor's orders; £ 
the lonely man without home ties in his up-country bogi 
too far away to be brought down to hospital—all thse Ir 


exists 


lives crying aloud for assistance and care, ‘you y "i i 
believe ’ that their cry could have gone so long unheeded, aa ? 
quickly came the response once it was heard. And ye! ee 
our own people, our own flesh and blood, upholding who 
interests and the honour of the Empire, and laying dona wf 
lives in that Greater Britain beyond the seas as surety assi 
died on the field of battle. ; cht a 
I can recall now the lovely tropical moonlight 2'6 s F 
saw the inception of the dream; the small band oe 
gathered round our dining-table whose endeavours » 
led to the realisation of the dream. Once invoked; thee 
and practical aid of the Governor of that Colony knew 
and after a few months spent in collecting evidenc? 
“Colonies the dre iled for England to % 


| Posts would tae desirable, and in many cases pensionable, 


| NE ear]: f 
4 Epokon, we of 1896 to the far-away Colony of which I hav 
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those first early days which Saw the strenuous negotia- 
the Colonial Office, the gracious, kindly, and immediate 

iven by our Patroness, H.R.H. Princess Henry of 
z the many interviews and consultations with our 
cil first President, Lord Loch, and the enlisting of those 

of committee who worked so indefatigably on the foun- 
ole those early days, as time goes, it is only fifteen years, 
aay the Colonial Nursing Association is looked upon as 
and ee always with us! That is, I think, testimony to the 
he, work it has achieved, and is also due to the fact that 
Bet Saag ‘can hardly believe ’ in those days of which I have 
ae speaking. Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Secretary of 
state for the Colonies, gave, with Mrs. Chamberlain, unstinted 
help directly the scheme was elaborated and brought to his notice, 
and I still remember the pride with which we were able to present 
at our first small public meeting, held at Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s 
house in South Audley Street in July 1896, the following circular 
letter which the Secretary of State had consented to send round 
to the Governments of the Crown Colonies : 
Downing Street, June 27th, 1896. 

Sır, —I have the honour to transmit to you the prospectus of the Colonial 
Nursing Association for providing trained private nurses in the Crown 
Colonies. It appears to me that the scheme of the Association is a good and 
practicable one for providing skilled nurses for persons who can afford to pay 
lor their services in Crown Colonies where there is no sufficient supply of 
trained nurses available for private work, and I would recommend that, 
ae the scheme is entirely independent of the Government, you should 
aa de eer to encourage it if the want which it is intended to supply 

olony under your government. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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to this ‘ official blessing,’ we had also begged for 
hospital d appointment of any nurses required for Colonial 
3 to be placed in the hands of the Association, realising 


What a aye 

n 3 ; 

pri additional inducement to our own service (nurses for 
vate Work l 


a already started work with two nurses despatched in 


“tuck wn I mercifully arrived in time to nurse two office. 
ane with typhoid fever, who otherwise would have s 
met date se gi pulling through this terrible disease; and sit 
wlan fae on five hundred fully trained nurses ha 
` Saved at wider sphere of action, wher 
"Wberlegg feeds of lives and brought help a 

farths and homes $ 
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‘ 
A word here as to the method adopted may be on ; 

in case there is still a far-away corner where Britis 

congregate and the Colonial Nursing Association i ! wi afi 

known, the help it was founded to give still unaskeq for oi 

aim of the Association is to help our Colonies or small ya a 

communities in foreign lands to help themselves, to a vitia 


ct ag th 


machinery which will provide them with permanent ite 50. 

4 ; ate . Le sit J 

assistance. In other words, the Association undertakes tg a sel 
'equiri ; Seler 

and forward nurses to any place requiring them, on the k K 

he 


together with the nurses’ fees earned, will be sufficient to embi cot 

the movement to become self-supporting when once the imiti! me 
= difficulties of sending out the nurses are overcome. sea 
The fundamental idea was not charitable in the sense of givm} ac 
gratuitously the services of skilled nurses to patients unable) doc 

make payment, but the Association was to be the machiney,») alor 

to speak, wherewith to provide care and nursing to sick alf fror 
suffering persons able and willing to pay for such services, bi for 

who, without such central organisation, were unable to obia 

such care for love or money. Individual and isolated efforts ha 


fy been made in these helpless British communities to o ft 
; trained nurses, but, owing to lack of funds or organisation to mee “i 


R A: “i int 
attaching to shifting and unsettled localities, these efforts mig Rai 


ore was no organisation to which Colonies or Com clon Eli 
desiring nursing aid could turn for help. Now the tion 
Office takes advantage of our Association for the select a shi 


matrons and nurses for all Government posts ; the Foreig® w ' 
applies for all nurses sent out to the Protectorates Ove! F a ofr 
rules, while in addition British communities in such we ht tion 


= 
= 
izi 


foreign places as Siam, Japan, :Costa: Rica, Oporto, - ie 
Venice, Teheran, form committees and apply for USC? aay 
midst. po 


i! 


pis 


i] 


Up and down 


s 
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Patkdang ent Nurses.—British Guiana, Ceylon, Cyprus, 
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atronships in Government hospitals and in many cases, 
does to E service, on to the pensionable staff of a Colony. 
ere, fonds raised in those early days were substantially supple- 
sted by the generous response to an appeal Issued by Mrs. 
BS mberlain in October 1903. Since then, owing to the fact that 
Cha any of the ‘ guaranteed ’ places have become, as was foreseen, 
so m porting, directly the initial difficulties were overcome, the 
p income available has sufficed; but a pension scheme for 
o benefit of nurses of loyal service lies very near the hearts of 
those interested in the work, and may one day, perhaps, also 
pecome a ‘dream ’ realised. 

The stories sent home from the places served by the Associa- 
tion’s devoted nurses would fill a volume, but one or two may be 
of interest to readers of this Review, for it is surely true that in 
this England of ours there can scarcely be a home, be it castle or 
cottage, which has not ‘one vacant chair,’ at least one absent 
member doing his or her part in that Greater Britain beyond the 
seas. From an up-country Malay State a nurse reports nursing 
a case of typhoid fever where for eight days she could not get 
doctor or ice, and only a little inferior milk! She was entirely 
alone save for two Chinese boys, and her patient was delirious 
from the first. Later, the same nurse reports: ‘I am booked 
for maternity cases in out-stations and jungle from the 14th of 
January to July.’ 

_ In Costa Rica the solitary nurse attended four maternity cases, 
Sx typhoid cases, and two malarial fever cases in twelve months! 
All her patients recovered. These are typical cases of the work 
gomg on wherever our nurses are stationed; and another most 
teresting branch of our work is that of the South African Church 
alway Mission, where our nurses live on the railway and travel 
ong nursing among the scattered homes of the Dutch 
Bllison © m families living along the line. The Rev. Douglas 
» head of the Mission, is very desirous to push on this 
ee it at work in the Transvaal, which, he says, 
unds alone prevents our undertaking.’ 
Wing list of places served by the Association may be 
nd help readers to realise more clearly what an allevia- A 
it may E pote man’s burden’ in these outposts of Empire — 
be: 
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List og PLACES SERVED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


Settlement Slands, Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, the ‘Strait 
(Perak, 3 (Singapore, Penang), the Federated Ma 

“bilan P, He Lumpur, Seremban, Kint 
emo eh) Si Helena, Western Aus 


— 
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Africa (Mombasa, Entebbe, Nairobi), Nyasaland Zon 19 
tyre), West Africa (the Gold Coast , N orth Nigeria, South xa 
Sierra Leone), the West Indies (Trinidad, Bahamas, St. y; Rei 
Private Branches.—Bangkok, Costa Rica, Ceylon Mee 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Lisbon, Madrid, Mauritius, an 
Shanghai, Singapore, South Africa, Teheran, Tientsin, Ve i 
This little organisation, doing its work steadily, quiet} 3 
no other aim than help to the helpless, care for the suffering n 
tender sympathy for the dying, of our own race, our own Ve a 
our own class, must be approved by every English man oy a 
under whose notice it comes. 
I feel I cannot sum up the aims and hopes of the Coloni 
Nursing Association in better or more powerful words than they TH 
used by Mr. Chamberlain, while Secretary of State forit het 
Colonies, at the close of his speech on its behalf at the great publ dou 
meeting held in Edinburgh in October 1901 : SA 
à Think of the vast dominion over which the British flag flies which isnt: sch 
. natural home for Europeans, in which the climate is a constant soured of a 
i danger. We remain at home; these men who are carrying the honm, be b 
‘i sustaining the honour and the interests of the Empire abroad, have diñ [f if 9 
ties to encounter which we can hardly, perhaps, sufficiently appreciate If Ma 
this great work is to be continued with effect and success, we must do even: 
thing in our power to make life more healthy where now unfortunately its Ko 
so dangerous. Think for a moment what is the condition of a man empoi MEC 
by the Government in this great and important work in a Colony to whichb ff mus 
constitution is not adapted, where the circumstances are not thorougl have 
understood, struck down by an illness which ought not to be fatal, but vii hyn 
will inevitably be fatal if not properly watched. Think of that mn) and 
society, no friends, no relatives to look after him, and, as has been the ase But 
the past, with no woman of his own colour, of his own race, no womdl 4 Were 
her kindly sympathy to attend upon him. ame to 
That is what this Association undertakes, as far as means are placed BY Oo 8 
` power, to obviate. wh ; m 
z I believe that the work is a Christian work, a charitable work, a mp 
5 Imperial work, and I heartily recommend it to you. k 
` j 
K Masen W. preo Jf mus 


_, (Founder and Vice-President, Colonial Nursing Asoo E 
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4 PLEA FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF 
MUSIC AMONG THE UPPER CLASSES 


Tuere are many respects in which the children of the poor fare 
better than those of the rich ; most notably so in education. They 
do not learn Latin and Greek, it is true, but they learn to read and 
write properly; they sit on scientifically planned benches, in 
schoolrooms certified to contain a sufficient number of cubic feet 
of air, and they learn music. The upper classes do not, unless it 
be by accident. Perhaps, to avoid an appearance of exaggeration, 
it ought first to be explained what is meant by ‘learning music.’ 
Many girls and boys spend endless hours over the piano, and this 
sometimes leads to music in the end. But the chief difficulties are 
mechanical; no one can call finger drudgery on any instrument 
music. Nor can the kind of singing which is done at many schools 
have any better claim to be so called. The practice of chants and 
hymns required for the church service entails certain experience, 
and We do not deny that some hymn tunes have musical quality. 
But m all these forms of routine practice music is learned, as it 
Ee by accident, and beyond this few schoolmasters are prepared 
a a where the upper classes are concerned. Music does not 
ie itself to them as a serious study, which ought to be an 
See factor m every child’s education, and therefore to be 
Now matically and continuously. : 

musie i: T the Board schools things are so different that reading 
any, ieee universally required, and inspectors give few, if 
emphatical) or the old-fashioned rote singing. We are, therefore, 
ad 


a aes ie one 1n saying that the children of the poor enjoy 
the fae yet con 
indeeg aster of 

eed ove mounta 
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and literature is essential ; they must also be prepared to earn k- 
to do this a real working knowledge of their own lan 
mathematics, and of at least one modern langua 
desirable. This is a heavy programme. 


It is; and yet for all its weightiness it contains no mention 
or handicraft of any kind. We must naturally endorse 
sity of reading and writing (if that is what a working kn 
their own language means) and a knowledge of elemen 
metic. We should also agree that one modern language n 
; . Si ; : s SE Was dej 
highly desirable, if we could be convinced that practical acqua r 
ance with French or German could be acquired by ordinary ii f 
: i > E ji al 
not specially intelligent in English schools. But of the usul 
smattering of information on such subjects as history, geography, i 
literature, and science we have less opinion. Granted that aa 
subjects must be taught, and that their study proves the introdu. 
tion to a field of lifelong activity, or recreation in the case of certain are 
boys ; by the majority such facts are learned only to be forgotten, 
The skill acquired in the process of learning is the thing that rely f an; 
remains, and perhaps the mind culture which comes from havin 
once surveyed en passant vistas of human thought ; as for the info 
mation, if one may trust an ordinary man’s experience, the realis sot 
of academic instruction vanish almost entirely from the mint} thi 
later years unless kept bright by the present necessities of dil 
life or by that enthusiastic interest in the subject which mate uti 
many men’s hobbies their chief business. D 
The skill remains. Ifa boy has ever got far enough in Frend 
or German to speak with fluency or read for his own amused 
he will not easily lose that facility ; but he will with perfect eas Un] 
forget the pages of irregular verbs which cost him % A 
time and labour, unless they are incorporated into that P q 
of the language of which he is able to make practical if 
Similarly, a curious skill in glass-blowing is apt to be the °t 
survival of many hours spent on chemistry ; and short of pi 


0 ane 
qu 


OWedge ' 
tary arith, opr 


. 5 ‘a Jjgbtie 
sionate delight in the intricacies of motor cars or electric ligh 3 


pra 

the facts of physical science are forgotten with equal ease a giv 
whose work takes them along other ways. ograni 
` We should, therefore, correct Mr. Benson’s heavy poea 


k oF 


by adding that whatever store of information be may i ais 
and we should lay little stress on its encyclopedic que oul 
events, all a boy’s natural powers of mind and body epost | 


trained to as high a degree of skill as the ingenuity and en 
of his teachers can effect. 


he | 
I | 


3 PA 
If this were done we should have no quarrel with - pe 
seek to heap up knowledge in the infant mind. 1 ae 


in the main, proceed from the concrete to the abstrac z 
believed that the mind gains by such studies @ skill in ł 
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so andin manners which it would not have had from mere asso- 
y U ih others under different auspices. Everyone takes a, pride 
i ciatio fact that he has forgotten so much that he has a right to 
} in ee himself liberally educated. Be it so, we have no wish to 
consi E the mill, or the faculties we are supposed to develop 
aj u through it. We only wish to point out that knowledge, 
E f’ A knowledge which is irrelevant to the immediate 
‘A ‘roblems of life, is certainly lost before long, Whereas skill in any 
A | jepartment of human activity 1s remarkably long lived. We never 


see people who have forgotten how to swim or skate, artists who 
on es no longer draw, or musicians who have altogether lost their 
oj f : z z 
$ facility, as long as the mind and hand retain their powers. We 
d 


in| therefore plead that music, drawing, and handicraft should be 
a | taught to all boys before it is too late. 

dup The demand is always met with the answer that many boys 
tal are not musical or artistic at all. This is true, but the number of 
ten. them is far fewer than is generally supposed, and, after all, does 
aly anyone oppose the teaching of languages or science because certain 
rit scholars have no gift for those studies? 

ft It would be common sense to give boys a certain area of choice, 
i 


so that anyone who is totally devoid of musical sense could do some- 
din thing else instead, but these cases are rare. We should hear less 
kijf about them if the English public were really convinced of the 


ake: utility of such studies at all. But they are not convinced, because, 
asa rule, they have not thought or had any opportunity of forming 

ath an opinion from practical experience. 

nell What good things, then, may be claimed as arguments for the 


es) universal stud 
ud We havè hear 
pi by rhythmic 
wj Motional fa 
a | thoroughly S 
pep Other times), 
ie) May or may no 
ins Practical adva 
 Bives, 


y of music among the rich as well as among the poor? 
d of the beneficent effect on moral qualities produced 
al study; of the scope music gives to children’s 
culties (meaning, we suppose, that if they make a 
atisfactory noise in the choir they will make less at 
We lay no stress on such fanciful theoretics ; they 
t be realised, but we do lay claim to other and more 
ntages altogether outside the pleasure which music 


Mg We 
heir y 


i} feeling ve, Which is the only natural means of expressing musical 
jë implies a scause such reading requires concentration of mind and 
pý Practice Sop line of the utmost value ; also because it makes the 
cans o oral Singing possible, and this is almost the only direct 
§ unanimity of feeling among masses of human 
ay of ly, because the daily use of such exercises is the 
tf ften ang Calising the traditional function of art, which is to 
i hich N control those barbarous elements in boys’ character ee 
“pecially in evidence in the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
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right add that the practice of choral music has a high 
It teaches forgetfulness of self, and develops the feel; 
and sympathy with others, of which the present gen 
to stand in especial need. 

Surely these advantages are reason enough to cony 
however ignorant of music. But there are others wie 
be expected to commend themselves to a musician, tho 
the veriest layman must admit the importance of tea 
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is the necessary introduction to what everyone allows to be ef 


ml 
ty 


of the greatest works of genius the world has ever scen, 
To plead for reading because without it Sh 


are other reasons nearer to hand which are sufficient. 


W 


h Can o} | 


ching, v | 


E E ee akespeare y| 
Cervantes would remain unintelligible is unnecessary becauseth “i 
Se the, 


Unfortu! 


ately these do not exist in the case of music. Mothers may de. | 
its benefits for their sons; not so fathers. They want to see te 
practical advantages of the study. The world has done without} 


: so long that the reasons for its adoption must be many and poter 
: We have given them : concentration of mind, unity of feeling, x! 
good manners, combined with a skill which will afford perpeta 


facilities for recreation. Surely these things are practical enof 


but to obtain them music must take a very different place ink 
curriculum from that which it enjoys at present in most scho 


schoolmasters. English education lies chained hand and lt 


i 


system. If a boy is to get on well in his school work, if le i 
pass examinations and get scholarships, music is not only wnt 
sary but an absolute waste of time. It is not ‘ marked,’ it o 


few money prizes ; it must be regarded as a ‘snare,’ 4 i 
snare’ perhaps, but as an occupation fraught with mamiy 


dangers. 


Faugh! Ihave read such stuff, heard it, felt it unexD"™ 
often, that I turn in despair to the common sense, which, 
distinguishes Englishmen, and ery, How long? How w 
children to be sacrificed to these financial considerations: 
trained in their tender years like racehorses to run fo 


f pi 
stakes instead of being prepared to use and enjoy all the De g 


= = 


`; life offers? How long? The system, as Canon Lyte % : 


out, runs through a boy’s whole education, beginm?> 
preparatory school and ending at the university. 
The result of the system has been to produce ©” 


develops himself, wins recognition and social position, ê 


his interest. He does his work, honestly we believe» ' 
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And yet how to get the present system, absurd as it is, altel} 
the smallest respect is what taxes the courage and imagination f 


under the tyranny of examination and the attendant scholas f 
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severance in the case of ordinary boys between lite TA pi! | 
as they term it. The boy lives in his games ; it 18 eae i 
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As far as music is concerned, and it is with music that I am 
dealing here, the main opportunities lie with the preparatory 
school. Most public school boys are, for physical reasons, unable 
to sing. At the same time, the school at large can be sure of a 
constant supply of trebles, altos, and basses, which make the 
practice of the best choral music possible, if the younger boys have 
been taught to read before they come. And how many of them 
have had the merest elements of a musical training? Lamentably 
few. The preparatory schools cannot afford the time, nor does 
tradition give them the wish to provide it. They are fully occupied 
with the double duty of getting scholarships at public schools, or 
t may be only humble entrance for their pupils, and teaching them 


_ the games which shall win them social distinction when they get 


poe And yet anyone who has seen what can be done with young 
children by capable music teachers must realise what great delight 
and mental cultivation they are losing in these impressionable 


(f Years of their youth. The difficulty of the whole question is to 


poa beginning. Supposing that a private schoolmaster is large- 


teaching f eing enough to institute a proper course of 
minutes a the boys in his charge ; say that he gives them twenty 
practics ` ay for the technical study of reading at sight and the 
Would at Car training, what would be the result? Application 

once be made to him on any excuse to remit those times 


N (0) 7 x 
| Pare YS Going in for examinations. If he failed to do so, anxious 


nts w 
Would suffer, ae 


less if W 


gin to be dissatisfied, and very likely his school 
Tf he started a class for science, though the subject 
ere nature study) might be fairly considered unsuitable 


| Science E boys, the same objections would not be felt. 


Work? ; é ` 7 . 
ork’ in a Sense in which art is not. eee 


can hardly be overrated. The development of 
Practice of sight-reading entails, would mean intelli- i 
ton of music to an extent not hitherto dreamed of. 


U a 
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Never to be forgotten are those moments of inten 19 
which followed the revelation of a new tune jn ‘eg an 
childhood. lays a, 
Then the subtle sense of comradeship, which even 
part in the production of great music entails, would Widen thes | 
of union in the community. This, we are happy to belie thet, 
does already to some extent provide in many of our aio. N 
And, lastly, the association with the ideals which are mo 
works of art would, if it could ever be realised universally aing 
4 a great change in generations to come. It would help Be 74 
d the intolerant attitude of many Englishmen towards art. ea | 
tented acquiescence in a state of barbarous ignorance as o 
¢ it is sanctioned by tradition and fortified by an assumplig, MR 
mocking superiority. It might even in time do something toil an 
removing the reproach, so often levelled at England, that itish Ins 
j most unmusical country in the world. Kin 
Education will not turn the hearts of men at one attack,mk} of 
rarely. Like the missionaries who seek to evangelise Cem are 
Africa, we can only hope to do our work of culture throushif Par 
children. The old ordeals of fire and sword, the ancient wit} give 
crafts, will persist until the children have learned their why mor 
magic. How we can get them properly taught is the pref appi 
question. No argument drawn from the doctrines of the Gm tor 
will convince the modern Grecian ; no scientific analogies, bon inde 
well founded, will persuade the scientist. Examination se) usa 
master, and, as far as we can see, music will have humbly rj the 
as the Cinderella of school subjects until marks (forsont . A 
awarded for her troublesome study in public examinations: 2 e 
a perhaps the children of the rich as well as those of the poort a 
i: given adequate opportunity and attention in this important = n 
x and education will have gone a step forward of which it180 o 
sk to overrate the importance. faq 
. . Bpwarp D. Rex’ Fou 


Charterhouse School. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN INCOME TAX 


Mr. Mattock in the March number of this Review pays me 
an undeserved compliment which I must hasten to disclaim. 
In several generous references to a very modest work of mine, The 
King’s Revenue, he assumes that I have made some useful analyses 
of both the income tax and the inhabited house duty returns, which 
are in point of fact well known to be copied from official returns. 
Particularly would so experienced a writer as Mr. Mallock desire to 
give credit where it is due ; for the public reports do give us much 
more information—on the house duty, for instance—than he 
appearstobe aware. My only merit is that these sources are known 
tome, and that I have used them at first hand. It is possible, and, 
indeed, I am inclined to think, that Somerset House might give 
us an ampler opportunity to judge on these matters by extending 
the area and contents of the annual reports. 

Of the main drift of the article in question, I am glad to be 
a to agree with so much of it ; though I think—nay, I am forced 
Rei I know that I approach the subject of the income tax 
E i erent point of view and with very different prepossessions 
BS the an Mr. Mallock. The author’s starting-point seems to 
a Char] cxneyed party one, and Mr. Lloyd George appears, as 

ess head, in the first paragraph. If there is a region of 


pu iti S . . 
| g litical field which deserves independent treatment it is 


eey ule finance, though it has to be admitted at once that 
Mr. Mal E mvolves, even if it does not enshrine, a policy. 

1S preoccupied with the contention that a sufficient 
ot be secured without a ‘reform’ of the tariff, and 


is scheme of income tax, on the model of that of Pitt 


Venue cann 


ur 
indy ge h 


| terested in Integral portion of such a policy. Iam much more 
Aplic 


ations a e question of justice in taxation, apart from the 


T Who look a tariff, and with something of scorn for those 
Uisteg a tariff on imports for revenue, a tariff which ms 
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on Aerm and would accompany that by a remissi 
- : f k 0 
duties on tea, drink, and tobacco, or some portion o n 


; f 
My chief regret is that Mr. Mallock in studying P di ee 
forget that over a hundred and eleven years have Mio ie 
that wizard’s great Budget, and that what seemed ade oe A! a 
day might not be found, will not be found, sufficient fon a an 
As an economist’s contribution to revenue-getting i | fire. 


Mallock’s is decidedly interesting, both for Commission . Bud; 


omission. He has limited his view to finding a certain mi this 
millions more, and finds that sum by graduating the incon p” 
from a low income—115l.—to the highest, shielding the i F 
of the flock by reducing some indirect taxes. He has done e | expe 
must be acknowledged, in the interests of a protectionist i i 
and probably in the pursuit of a way to avoid taxes measire Be 
land values, such as those in the Budget. He turns to Pitt a a 


to graduation, more still, to extension downwards of the i 


: 21s 5 timid 
tax, to be accompanied by a remission of tea, liquor, and t 


duties, only with the ulterior object of replacing the redwi a 
duties on tea, liquor, and tobacco by a large number of dit} yp, 
ranging over eatables and manufactures. That appears a tema; 
of the possibilities of an income tax, according to Mr. Mall} jn. i 
I am afraid that an income tax graduated with that objet hii groun 
neither be fair to the poorer taxpayers, nor will its probabit Mallo 
be so encouraging as the possibilities seem to some. the ir 

For, in the first place, I must acquit Mr. Mallock of the van perm: 
of suggesting that ‘ the foreigner ’ will pay our import duties f taxa 
substitute, then, for our present duties on tea, liquor, and tobact from 
duties strictly laid for revenue purposes—a graduated income i 8,00 
plus a tariff of general application and with a protective objet, nifica 
incidence, would be a departure of a most remarkable kini. A oi afi 
make so characteristic a tax as the income tax serve the "A ae 
of an opposite policy would, indeed, be a triumph, and y ie 
discover possibilities which Pitt never dreamt of. In ole : it 
Mr. Mallock’s proposal must be judged not only per 3% a had $ 
and in order to judge of his proposal justly, it must 9e a gradu, 
in its setting, and as part of the system of taxatio? i At 
assumed by the author. i rep Propo; 

Here we come upon the omission of this interesting P tax, t 
The income tax is not only to be graduated directly, a ef e al 
downwards in its scope. The present limit of ee o hundy 


be lowered from 1601. to 1157., as I apprehend it. ten 
tion would be found in the remission of some taxes 07 a 
and tobacco. That compensation would be quite ale jed * 
course, “if a reform of the income tax were accor, 
reform of the tariff,’ the result would be that the 2 3 
new tariff, with a numerous list of duties, would be © 
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abolished duties. Nay, more, as the incidence of all 
than the t imposts is much heavier upon the poorer owners of 
„ch indirec upon the higher, that poorer income-tax payer, now 
income Frio the income tax and its blissful incidence for the 
introduce would be thrown from the frying-pan right into the 
first ae Mr. Mallock regarded his proposal in its place in a 
a set this unfortunate result would have been quite plain. To 
i A Bu ‘T should like to return after a closer examination of Mr. 
ba ads limited proposal. : 

Mi First of all, Pitt’s great innovation appears to present an 
experience necessarily youthful. I speak not of its comparative 
uj ire at that time, which was not surprising, but of the fact that 
tan? sixty-seven years of continuous experience since Peel resuscitated 
tlt) the tax in 1843 has left the actual value of Pitt’s tax to the 
ta Treasury at a very low figure. The significance of the fact that so 
no timid a financier as Mr. Mallock looks to Pitt’s tax would seem to 
dhe} he that he betrays a tendency to look backward rather than 
ae forward; and to that should be added, and that gratefully, that 
di Mr, Mallock finds it in his heart to adopt from Pitt the one 
remaining virtue of that famous proposal—viz. the graduation of 


le the impost. Here I rejoice to find Mr. Mallock on common 
a gound : the need of a graduated income tax. Of course Mr. 
i Ma 


llock would not contemplate such an enterprise as to graduate 
the income tax did he not recognise, and, indeed, approve, of the 
jp) Domanency of that tax; it is not to be regarded as a war 
| any more, but one of the main avenues of the public revenue, 
gm Which Mr. Mallock would draw from 43,000,001. to 
paoor. per annum. That, I repeat, is a matter of some sig- 
r eee for has it not been very remarkable how so many men 
ae ae have been in the habit of regarding the income tax, 
at oe e days of Mr. Asquith, as a temporary imposition, or 
1874, on the tax in reserve for emergencies? Since the day in t 
; abolish it i other hand, when Mr. Gladstone was denied leave to Pl 
> were has been no looking backward. The income tax 


ad c 
Braduato, and now Mr. Mallock joins the band of 


s averaging 115l. subject to income ~ 
eme of 1798 began with 60]. and upwards to- 
» Or one halfpenny in the pound. During 
iate a Years which have elapsed since Pitt’s efie 
Mallock appears to find that this coun 
Alempi now, PrOstess : as GOL. to 1151. Feople who sh 
its cage at 1151. are virtually compared to thos 
does n {> advance of some 80 per cent. or so. 


sch 
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the point ; but it is, in the circumstances of the day 
at least to find that by means of the income tax } ; 


is yaa 
show how this country has gone forward during the me 


Indeed, it is one of those means whereby it js shor, fe, 


wealth of this country has grown and is growing, Tę . u 
ts 


bility of the income tax in which we should be glaq i i 
together. t 

Coming now to the main part of the article in questio 
part in which Mr. Mallock laboriously, and with ere 
endeavours to show that our records prove that the ip 


N~} 


‘tion. The Budget of 1909-10 estimated for a yield of 37,4094, 


Mr. Mallock estimates that on such a scheme as his 43 0001 
or 48,000,0001. might be got! That to the taxpayers of piil 
day would have been enough to cause them to cease from hits} 
the Frenchman, for they yielded 6,000,0001. very grudging 


Pitt, and helped to break his heart. Their nature and their hë 


is shared by taxpayers of our day, for, as Mr. Mallock impi 
there is a large amount of income, taxable income, which ism 
discovered. Hitherto taxpayers among Mr. Mallock’s ine 
have been in the habit of pointing, not without justification 


evasion as growing in direct ratio to the onerous characte“ 
tax. That fact of experience might be pleaded as one reas") 
ji 4 


so large a quota of revenue as is now suggested should ni 


: o ; > + to oth 
raised by income or any other tax, so necessitating a resort tooi 


methods of raising a revenue, even to land duties. As to L 
that our present rate of tax might be made to yield 2 f 


revenue, there does ‘not seem any necessity to doubt it. ‘| H 


Mallock has spent his strength in a very interesting atten 


estimate—it cannot be more—how much might be got out 


payers were the income tax graduated. His calculations on 
mean to question: I am of his opinion; and Mr. Bows! 
Chiozza Money, Mr. Korn, and others, among Y 


appear to agree with respect to this fact. It is wor 


some readers, however, that such calculations 8 that if 
A} 


Mr. Mallock are quite academical in character, 22 eerte g 
only as guides to a department engaged in the collec: 
tax. A constructive argument, founded on defect! 
mcome-tax collection, eked out by reference to equa 
statistics of the inhabited house duty, may be na 
tician like Mr. Bowley, and give an unwonted ° 
Mallock ; but what may be nutritious to such hard stu 


= wp g 
tomed to a Blue-book and biscuit fare, might not pro” ps 


sere 
dent's 


tration to be quite as well suited to swell the a n gn" 3 


however exhilarating it is to follow Mr. Mallock, ‘94 
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might be made to yield a much larger sum—I do not for a i 


doubt that any student of our revenue would agree in that pal 
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guessers, it should be recollected that the result 
an estimate. That estimate does, on the other 
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many ae Mallock’s paper there is an absence of reference to 

In pee ids of collecting the tax, though that has an impor- 
oe ring both upon the amount yielded by the tax and upon 
tant on to which Mr. Mallock commits himself. The 
Bor of 1906, which was that of a Select Committee, and not that 


of a Royal Commission, shows how this was felt by the members 


i) of the Committee and by the witnesses whom they examined. 


No words are needed to emphasise the importance of a good 
system of collection; but as to graduation, a direct system of 
graduation such as Mr. Mallock proposes, a system which appears 
to me to be that to which we tend rapidly, the proceedings of that 
Committee are very instructive, and bear with much importance 
upon the proposal. Let us suppose an attempt to graduate 
directly, on a basis such as Pitt’s, and we are met—we were met 


at that inquiry in 1906—by a non possumus from Somerset House. 
Sir Henry Primrose was, perhaps, scarcely earnest when he 
| gravely professed that there was no room in Somerset House for 
| the labourers who would be required to make such a departure 
ji fom the present method of collection. That appeared at the time, 
i and appears more so now, as a very insufficient reason why a 
desirable refor 


should not be attempted. Since that day Mr. Asquith got the 


m, and in such an important matter as taxation, 


Ouse of Commons to unite the Excise and the Customs under 
Ing its seat at the Custom House, thus vacating 
merset House. The objection taken, however, was 


large sums in income tax without the need of 
of that income? In other words, this revenue 
froma long past date on the principle that to 
principal thing, and that the getting of it on 
Such a way, was quite a secondary mai 


€ owner 
“2 collected 
nue is the 


ut a < may have realised that, and pro 
1S obvious that his plan of ee i 
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would involve the revolution at Somerset House which í 


Primrose dreaded. I am of opinion, though, that i It Hey “gi 
should be encouraged to press for graduation, ang thai ‘tly hat 
House should be required to brace itself for the change Sng, ‘jon 
minimising the importance of collection, it is submitted tt befo 
get the best yield on a just basis of charge is of greater im tha jd 
Collection at the source may be convenient, but it is ae the 
chief aids to concealment of income; while at the sima ina 
causes much injustice to small-income owners, who hats ni 
tions for repayment, and necessitates a much larger staf fe $ 
repayment office than should be the case. Composite a iG 
of a large amount are rarely known as a whole to Somersg ia a tl 
for, of course, unless the owner of such an income showy not 
gravely over-assessed—a rare occurrence probably—he will uit part 
called upon to, and does not as a rule, make a complete return} Cog] 
his income from all sources. I speak of practice, and not of} to th 
power of requiring such a complete return, now possessed bya direc 
Commissioners. The result is that the smaller man, anda} subs 
employees of the State or of great companies, the thousantif 45 4 
clerks and annuitants whose sources of income are fewa tax 
known, bear a larger share than they should. The collections enha 
the source, plainly, should be abandoned, and a resort to diri refon 
graduation ordered. Such a graduation would, of course, req \ 
that every man should make a return of his income frm! E. 
sources. EO N 

A return of income from all sources from every indii et 


E 
gi the « 


| this, Ie 
that the Select Committee of 1906 declined to favour wg befor 
i that was chiefly, as it seems to me, because the gie wi 
i was against this change. Since that day the pressure at “os fusio 
House, so far as space is concerned, has been eased re oxi meth 


returns on account of disclosure before local com at se 1697 
income tax, and objection might be avoided OP © iy- 
making returns returnable to officers, sworn officers © jp 
is one of the matters which have been robbed © ook 
terrors by familiarity ; it is also a necessary corollany i 
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tax. As to the effect on the revenue, no doubt the 
ent ede method of collection would require careful prepara- 
change mr might be necessary to give a year’s or two years’ notice 
dı collection at the source gave place to the assessment of 

pefore the Should the change prove somewhat more costly to 
in nue, it should be recollected that, while that might be so 
the reve : es is not probable that the percentage would be greater ; 
in E a would be, as Mr. Mallock anticipates, the discovery 
for Bee ome which now escapes the attention of the tax-collec- 
of N Jart from that opinion about hidden incomes, there is the 
tor. p of the relative values of individual returns, and collection 
Ta source, in securing revenue. That capital matter would 
not be put to hazard by the change, if we may trust not only our 
partial experience but also such an opinion as that of Mr. T. A. 
Coghlan, the well-known Australian expert who gave evidence 
to the Dilke Committee in 1906. On the whole, objection to this 


direct individual return and collection accordingly does not seem a 


substantial, whether from a departmental or general standpoint, 
as against the admitted desirability of graduation. To impose the 
tax more justly, and to secure a more uniform collection, with 
enhanced revenue, seem to be ends which justify a resort to a 
reformed means of raising the tax. 

When this point is arrived at we join issue inevitably with the 
method of dealing with income tax adopted since 1906. The 
methods adopted in Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s Budgets 
with regard to income tax were, necessarily, much influenced by 


_ the Dilke Committee’s report. It will not be without some use if the 


are of the income tax as now imposed are mentioned, there- 
kee as to bring out those features which show how an accom- 
his oe a secured by a powerful department. Every student of 
the oe o has examined it recently has not failed to express 
efore T of a graduated method to attention; but in 1906, as 
opted—t official objection triumphed, and a clumsy makeshift 
Usion į o the greater confusion of the taxpayer. That con- 

5 one of the results condemning the present tax and the 
ment and collection; for it is of manifold im- 


Portan, g ‘ 
prance that the taxpayer should know why and how he is taxed. 


tp Present 
er : , 

a“ nae mecome tax does not trouble—i.e. up to an income of 
to Soo, ae 1601. up to 4001., of 1501. up to 5001., of 1201. up 
ne 701. up to 7001., which, in effect, graduate the 

H; ese abatements in present form were fi 
e A icks Beach (now Viscount St. Aldwyn). Te: 
ed and nne A Squith, in 1907, making a distin 
‘ “arned income; and while the stan 


> aS in Mr. Mallock’s suggestion, there is a limited $ d 


fixed by Sir Wm. Harcourt in 1894; then we have 
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, . .was a shilling, he fixed that poundage on earned ; i ) 19 
“90001. at ninepence. In the Budget for 1909-10 MA i 
George secured the consent of the Commons toa further n hy 
tion upon this system, an engrafting on the old stump, mu Fe 
crimination between earned and unearned wag aa A i 
90001. to 30001., and three rates of poundage fixed S fr Tu 
earned to 20001., 1s. on earned to 30001., and 1s. 2d. on i fou 
incomes. ‘Then there was also a super-tax, which would E sho 
in the pound upon as much of an income exceeding 5000 a HE now 
ceeded 30001. Still more, to all whose incomes dig not ered refe 
5001. an abatement (in addition to other abatements) of ian thos 
the assessment, for.each child under sixteen in a family, vip E? 
vided for. No words are required to draw attention ip tb Bi 
cumbrous character of such arrangements. The whole of T 
cumbrousness may be attributed to the persistent Opposition d} of 
the Revenue Department to graduation. It is quite clearly sa prop 
how the effect of the arrangements, succinctly enumerated abw, | mill 
> is to graduate the tax according to the amount and also the sone beyc 
| of the income to be taxed. The principle of graduation isal of r 
$ mitted, for of course the abatements are only a device adapteiùf and 
= a collection ‘at the source.’ As hinted already, is it not ce) mor 
also that this cumbrous method of graduating cannot be defent | beyo 
except from the convenience of the official work? The Se} be 1 
Committee, it would appear to me, as I think must appe bh to ir 
Mr. Mallock, was overborne by the official evidence and thew} paye 
necessary and unjust reluctance to interfere with the suppoe! fiscal 
interest of the revenue. The end, as the beginning, % iis) defec 
matter would seem to be that if graduation be necessary i! I 
interest of justice, and graduation shown, as Mr. Mallock shori X : 
to be a probable discoverer of untaxed income, then it is time” | fae 
the difficulty from the point of view of collection should be po otda 
a resolute attempt to adapt the machinery to the task to 7 j impo 
posed by the Legislature. There is no adequate reason for ei oth 
ing that the change, made gradually and resolutely, wo j on th 
other than beneficial to the revenue, as Mr. Mallok © | istor 
T am very glad to get his co-operation in this ad vocne yi The, 
graduated income tax, which e oe 1 EE new l ott 

of assessment and collection. - y| B 


So far, then, I am disposed to agree with Mr. Mallo E 
‘Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues do not make a 
their own fiscal principles.’ That is a criticism W1 ae 
point; for, of course, not only is every Chancellor 9 
chequer much dependent on the official advice tend’ 

but there may be, and there are in practice, prudent! a. 
avoiding the full and free application of the principle g 
and applied in part. Thi have admitted; ; 


a for that Wi 
f f-doors o 
| possib] 


ont i 
L o e same page that the tea duty should be halved and the duties 
n the lig 


is touched h 


T Uor 
E a bles x will not 
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are Seta ; 
foam abe disposed to demur, as bringing too little relief to those who 
sho 


an unjust burden. Let me point out at once that I do not 
p o either of his schemes for a graduated income tax. Under 
e it is evident, with the adjustments necessary to each step 
w iuie the sacrifice required of each citizen might be made 
oortionate and fair. That, however, is only part of the story, 
k T now proceed to show. 

The Budget for 1909-10 estimated for arevenue from taxes 
of over 137,000,000/. That anticipated from income tax as 
proposed was estimated at a little over 37,000,0001. A hundred 
million pounds of other revenue was required, therefore, 
beyond the yield of the income tax. Mr. Mallock’s estimate 


_ of revenue from income tax would yield, at most, 48,000,000I. ; 


and now, as expenditure for 1910-11 will be several millions 
more, we may still say that 100,000,0001. of free revenue 
beyond income tax, on Mr. Mallock’s basis and scale, would 
be required. His income tax would secure a better justice 
to income-tax payers, but how do his suggestions affect tax- 
payers in relation to our taxing system as a whole? As a 
fiscal reform, strictly so called, I think his suggestion has some 
defects which are patent to all who will observe. 

I will not press too hard upon that parenthetical remark of his 
r 485), already quoted, to the effect that he contemplates his 
“orm of the income tax ‘ accompanied by a reform of the tariff,’ 
ould plunge one into the morass of the controversy out- 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It is, however, quite 
e to avoid it altogether, for Mr. Mallock suggests also 


nors and tobacco diminished. Evidently a tender point 
“re, and the slightest pressure shows the finger mark. 
: Mallock’s proposed reform of the income tax is 
Sa toa, as he very properly says; for all, even Mr. 
sing deny the principle of graduation a hearing, if not 
he crux is the extension of the income tax to 
than 1601. a year. That has been done before, 


ock aeiy halve the tea duty? Ifthe method by which : 


w 


q Son downwa = the prime matter of justicé in taxation this exten- S 
j: T 5 that "ds is of much importance, and Mr. Mallock recog: 
ties Ba; E8esting remissions of taxation on certain com- 


uld graduate the income tax be fair, why not raise 
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enough revenue to cover the abolition of the tea, ; i i E i 
5,500,000. yield? I am concerned with the justice of thy E 
and would suggest boldly that if any would aid that cans tial ; 
is need for the abolition, and not the halving, of the r they i A 
The class of citizen on whom Mr. Mallock would impose a ty fa 
of contributing 3,500,0001. to income tax has a right T l; 
sums in relief of the unjust taxation which it now bean Bx 
bears because of the method, the indirect method, of rei E be 
large a proportion of our revenue. It will be found that on i f v 
present basis of taxation a man earning ll. a week, or 59] = E of 
annum, pays about 11 per cent. in taxes, a man with an income f on 
about 5001. pays 74 per cent., and another with an income of T tol 
90001. some 5 to 6 per cent. of that income. That is the ef.) | 
not of income tax, even on our present basis, to any ap preci i 
degree, but of the taxes laid upon commodities, which tay th 4 ra 
citizen on his consumption, on his need, and not according toti | n 

means. To these people, whose incomes range downwards ful 
1607. to the vanishing point, Mr. Mallock comes and ofers tkf ges 
reform of entrance, for a considerable number of them, to theni Tpi 
of income-tax payers in exchange for a halved tea duty and rem: He 
sions on ‘ beer and bacca.’ It is certain that much more thantk} tp, 
whole of the tea duty would be required to adjust the incidenwt} im 
taxation according to justice. But Mr. Mallock offers a redus jfi wh 
of the duties on liquor and tobacco ! of | 
Here I confess that I tremble before him. My principle wal saii 
carry me triumphantly to more than the diminution of the ig of i 
duties and that on tobacco, were I to regard taxation ol is 
confess it freely. I am of opinion that a tax on a commo f an 
tends to impede the sale, whether that be laid on at wpa sai 
export, or inland production, and have felt somewhat surpris? z Ch: 
late years to hear some suggest a tax as a means of beln k: 
extending trade and work. With regard to the tax, ty 7 a 
legitimate to ask if it will assist or restrict a sale; ™ af A 
applied to liquor or tobacco it may be asked if the taxes ual ie 
not tend to restrict consumption. Does Mr. Mallock oo cl 
promote the sale of liquors and tobacco, I wonder? morg i Pro 
$. taxation of these commodities would, as I think, wp a! Day 
m ae se of intoxicating liquors, to the incre? and 
tobacco. Is that from a statesman’s point of view, p i dig 
point of view, from a national point of view, an objec F ang 
we should work? There can be no question that taxes Th 
commodities are now much heavier than we have ’ p ex 
but it is not without solid reason that it has been pointe oot Troy 
every citizen can avoid every one of these duties; eve neo, a 
S 


the taxation thus imposed, without being deprived i et | 
article of food. I am trembling, as confessed, 9° = = 
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hat Mr. Mallock, in offering to diminish the taxation of 
suggest Ý f tobacco, is offering to aid a taxpayer well able to 
liquor and elf. Of course there is not anything to be said in 
defend a Form of the tax on liquor or on tobacco, any more 
favour as ‘milar imposts on other commodities ; but from a larger 
y pee ae it is obvious that, so far as taxation goes, they may 
ay Dae ed. and not without advantage to very many, while many 
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ei Ee do not defend the form of the p pge A T discouragement 
hy onsumption as a thing not to be Bee ee here. If, then, we 
Ke of any reference to the diminution of the duty on liquor and on 
ney Kc which cannot be regarded as a quid pro quo when income 
abo be is imposed on people with incomes below 31. a week, then the 
li, | emission proposed consists only of one-half of the tea duty, or 


abl considerably less than the income tax to be imposed on Mr. 
x th Mallock’s higher scale, which would be required in the present 
ols} state of expenditure. ae 

fon f In my attempt to follow the ‘ fiscal possibilities ’ of this sug- 
8 th gestion by Mr. Mallock I seem to come upon fiscal impossibilities. 
mY Instead of making a graduated income tax more acceptable 
alk} because ‘accompanied by a reform of the tariff,’ it seems to me 
nk) that, instead of doing things by halves, the just corollary of an 
eli imposition of income tax on small incomes would be relief from the 


tit whole of the tea duty as a contribution toward a just incidence 

of the public taxes. Let it be observed, further, that I have not 
w said a word yet of the suggestion implied in the phrase ‘ reform 
lige’ of the tariff? in this connexion. If the remission of the tea duty 


y! is an insufficient compensation to the owners of small incomes 
odi (and liquor and tobacco duties should not count), what shall be 
my said when, instead of duties on tea, it is proposed to ‘ supply the 


tl Chancellor of the Exchequer with a surplus’ by imposing duties 
poy o milk, 


Init country ? 
wep taxes on c 


4 ; a financia 
N i « ud 
and ne. © OUT trade relations, but our own fiscal laws, methods, 


a as related to a reformed and graduated income té 
en, that one of the possibilities of such a refo 


e reform would become the in 
of those who have advocated the 


i 


Ost 
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hy 
income tax have done so because it was quite apparent j T 
larger sum might be got justly in that manner, as Mr “ at 
has now shown, and that in consequence it might be > ally 1 
reduce the quota of revenue raised in the price of PA sbl i 7 
can be no hesitation in asserting that such a reduction ai a 
quota of revenue drawn from the poorer taxpayer hag been Ch de 

Us 


for a long time. fap 


I am sure that Mr. Mallock has rendered good service inne 
senting his scheme for graduating the income tax directly nga | by 
: bl 


of the clumsy and involved method which is now adopted, | 
has rendered service, perhaps, of a different kind from that wid Eee 
he intended at the first. He assures every ‘ timid Conservaiy _ 
that there is nothing in the graduation of the income tax to whic f h 
anybody need object ; for of course, though Mr. Mallock desires) | : 
raise (say) 11,000,000/. more by this means, he is only preparin p, 
the way for every taxpayer to do his duty in a manly way. Nr =i 
does he propose to give to reformed and graduated income tay, 
retrospective action with a view to recovering the sums by whit 
the quotas of past days were less than many should have pil) an 
were the tax laid more directly and scientifically. A futim mo 
increase to the revenue of 11,000,000. annually, that is one of tk fro 
possibilities of a graduated tax, according to Mr. Mallock. Hif obs 
has a hint in his last paragraph that should ‘ other social problem f pre 
be raised a further analysis of his estimates of income tax wall) of 
be required. I am not sure that I apprehend his meaning, wii pos 
how far his suggestion of the remission and imposition of alt) equ 
taxes or duties may be involved in these ‘ other social problem f bili 
He betrays a consciousness that his treatment of the income t bili 
is wanting in breadth, and I hope I have ‘said something ¥ a6 
will suggest that the possibilities of which he speaks are noi 


many, nor of the kind which he anticipates. As he shows a"! l a 
discretion in avoiding a direct treatment of his subject ma sho 

tariff reform, or protectionist, point of view, so also Le cou 
deal with his stimulating paper from a fiscal point of the ib za 
In doing that, however, it has been quite impossible to avo the 


very setting of his paper ; he has framed it like a financial B É the 
of fiscal reform inverted. Possibilities of income taz 9 øf} des 
indeed, but who save an ingenious man would have s0U8 ‘oi : 
iY Opportunity to advocate more indirect. taxes by the 8 jal) cia 


of the income tax? The possibilities in that direction 9" ais) anc 


by the angel of justice. No addition to our taxes on 00% pi Nec 
| can pass muster when weighed carefully in the balance: T ci èr 
= there is injustice done fiscally by every item on the tarti d fon 


a item added will heap up more injustice inevitably ! esti ae 
Of course as I say this I am aware that the whole 7 A 
the incidence, the true incidence, of taxes is raised: | 
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irly and surely by Mr. Mallock’s graduated income tax, 
"ore We should agree respecting the incidence of the burden. 

þut ae on the ‘ possibilities ’ of the income tax does not afford 

The 4 at to the opinion of the ingenious author upon the inci- 

us a the other taxes, except that by remitting the tea duty 

ee liquor and tobacco duties he suggests that in those cases 

and t sumers, especially the poorer taxpayers, would find relief 

the ee a partial remission as he proposes. If so, and the possi- 

ee of an income tax graduated to 2s. in the pound included 

he plementary list of duties on foodstuffs and manufactures, 

Feit is to be feared that the poor taxpayer would have to bear 

his share of those duties, the whole of the duty on his consump- 

tion, and more than his nominal share, for of course he would 

pay a profit on the duty imposed upon the consumed articles. 

That is a ‘ possibility’ of a reformed and graduated income tax 

which should be avoided at any cost. My own position, I think, 

isclear. I should join with Mr. Mallock in graduating the income 

tax, in making that tax, now that it is recognised as a permanent 

and a principal source of revenue, more just in its incidence and 

more thorough in its collection. It is to be hoped that, apart 

from any of the ‘ possibilities ’ at which Mr. Mallock hints not 

obscurely, he will continue to co-operate with those who would 

press the Chancellor of the Exchequer to overcome the resistance | 

of his principal revenue officers to such a graduation as he pro- 

Poses, a graduation which at once would make the tax more 

equitable and more fruitful. But with respect to the hinted possi- 

bilities beyond the income tax itself, I regard them as impossi- 

bilities for the most part, unless the equity which would attend 

4 graduated income tax is to be disregarded utterly. It is, as I 
Ink, demonstrable that in reforming our fiscal system for fiscal 

ee care should be had that the injustice of the past shall 

ow Rapes and aggravated by indirect methods of charge. It 

ae hee impossible to attempt anything of the kind, for of 

nana eae should prove of some guidance even to the most 

he pea tician Fiscal economy would regard, as I think, 
à in ities’ of tariff changes as among impossibilities, and 

desirable : ae of an income tax directly not only as possible but 
_ Happily ae in our present situation. _ 

tation Tansee which Mr. Mallock would recommend by asso- 

and nothin ; t's great name is the graduation of the income tax 

Necessit a eise from the Budget of 1798. Pitt was under the 

a Dri ciple Ene for a war, but the graduation of the tax is = 

foun R ae Ich should commend itself all the more in er 

be thei Sone . Pitt’s tax was based on the idea that 10 pe 
ae Baie aoe bë the standard, all the other rate 

into relation with that imposed on inet 
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9001. and upwards. Our expenditure at this mom ent ig i É 
relatively, but the poundage does not exceed fourteen Very hg 
for unearned income, nor does that become payable F © ety 
incomes pass 7001. This direct graduation which Mn Ta) 
now joins in commending, and I hope and believe, withon 
to anything that may be done to secure the rest of the me 
will make the yield of the income tax better in every wa Tey 
to be hoped that the wall of opposition to the reform ly 
i dismantled before long. ay te 
Before I close my remarks, I may be allowed to cal d 
Mallock’s attention to the fact that a committee of the Brie 
Association for the Advancement of Science has been formed, Lk 
conduct an inquiry into ‘the amount and distribution of inom avi 
(other than wages) below the income-tax exemption limit inte ‘tr 
United Kingdom.’ Professor E. Cannon will be Chairmang:} nov 
= Mr. A. L. Bowley Secretary, while Professor Edgeworth, P| doit 
a fessor Lees-Smith, M.P., Dr. W. R. Scott, and Mr. W.¢.4 my 
Adams will also be upon the panel. Already this committeelxf th’ 
sent out a circular to employers seeking certain informatin |f thai 
which will be regarded as confidential. Unless Mr. Mallosf/ curi 
attention has been drawn to this, he will be glad to find that othe} oft 
are giving their minds to the questions which he placed beim, disc 
the readers of this Review in March. Even when all sff neni 
estimates have been made as the data will permit, the valeti mar 
income tax will be dependent largely on practice ; and the pos = 
bilities of the tax I trust may never be found to include a farte ae 
pinching of the poor. B vs 
W. M. J. Woo’ | wha 
] 
| 
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N ‘QUARE THINGS’ 

L ìk 

ritit 3 f 

elyi J mave sometimes heard the older inhabitants of Bogland—once 
nf a very primitive spot—make dim and mysterious allusions to the 
int)  ‘ triminjous quare things ’ that used to go on in the country in the 
nai} now far-distant days of their youth, but to what kind of uncanny 


Pi} doings these remarks referred I was always in doubt, till one of 
G.{} my neighbours chancing to say to me that ‘ there were stories in 
elif th’ ould days which, bedad, ye’d nearly not b’lave, only for them 
atin | that tould ye, an’ ye’d know they wouldn’t ask to desave,’ my 
lock curiosity was aroused, and I asked him to tell me what the nature 
thes) of these stories might be. He replied that in all these now nearly 
pelts discredited tales of yore—supernatural, of course—a very promi- 
aif) nent figure was the Banshee, that was said to be ‘ follyin’ after a 
luc} many families, an’ ’ud be heard a-cryin’ an’ lamintin’ out through 
psp ihe country if death was a-comin’ to them—an’ I’ll tell ye,’ said 
i n there was the good people too, often ye’d hear spake o’ them, 
1] ee goin’ in great gangs here an’ there so a body ’ud be 
ee fea to g’out over the hills after duskus, for ’fraid 
O T ; ae 
an ae ne friend continued, that veteran, Francie Maguire, “ 
folk, “an’ ie ave met a numerous party of these self-same good ~ 
erowdin? S gidin home the road of an evenin’, an’ the’ came- 
couldnt get Sean round, humbuggin’ an’ funnin’ him, so he 
amused tas TE the place at all.’ At last, when they h 
Jesters took T ves sufficiently at Francie’s expense, one of the 
° 80 off hom HEIRS) by the head and led her away, telling Fran 
P the a a e as quickly as he could. Francie’s own enjoym: 
f Mdeg. «>, Seemed to have been questionable, for my fri 
after Oop "ould ye he niver looked back, nor turned ro 
Nog now, he'd be very apt to mind that night well.’ T 
are Ple were famili ER : eel 
3 ally Well-a millar—probably I was too—with the 
aNs, oft uthenticated t 
Ome 
Mhen 
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forty-foot pole, for they said the ould people that Was deaa 
an’, 


an’ had them trees planted was mad wid any man ha 
touch them, an’ the lamint they made was a terror. on i 
Charlie was reputed to have been ‘a very nice-disco di 
an’ a fine-eddicated man, who could pick the starg pee u G 
for eddication.’ And, more important still, ‘he a the ay 
truth for sure—he’d tell the lie no more nor his Riva wg o 
so,’ said my friend in a puzzled tone. ‘J dumno—but'y 5 st 
mented regretfully, ‘ hardly a thing ‘ud fritten the your a | 
eee a1 : Bien 

the prisint time that I’d know. Mostly the’d only give alp 
out in your face, if ye’d spake to them that ye’d mest the go 
people, an’ ghosteses, an’ sich.’ a Y 
In spite, however, of this wave of modern scepticism me’ 
has swept over the country, there is still to be found hig. th 
there a lingering traditionary idea of that most mysterious vt 0’ 
S ality, the Banshee. It is, alas! a very conventional ia th 
ed woman wid the white sheet wrop’ round her, an’ over thei] gr 
= ` who, according to popular belief, * did be follyin’ constantasf Wa 
different families of ancient and respectable lineage in Bogan! al 
People said that she had even been met by old Dinny Di vh 
‘a great night-walker, and moreover ‘an unda’nted sojet, dic 
that, coming upon her unexpectedly by night in a neighbours ght 
he took her to be Mary McGovern’s white thief-cow, in these t 
moonlight, and addressed her in the most familiar terms s 4 Fe 
damsel,’ warning her that she was a trespasser, and would w! A 
put out of that. To this shocking piece of irreverence sher a 
safed no reply, and then, as she advanced and passed by notast ce 
throw from him, Dinny saw that not a bit was it Mary seor M wa 
female form; and he said, though he felt no fear, that 2 yi th 
a hate ’ came over him afterwards, which led him and the ie ho 

general to the natural conclusion that this gleaming white 
tion was no other than the redoubtable Banshee herselt the 
On inquiry Dinny seemed to be the only perso? ee E 
been favoured with a sight of the Banshee, but a ut a 
heard her lamentable wailing, at the sound of hae vid : a 
would ‘lep up widin you, an’ the could sweat o' fear" pm 
out over you.’ el ent 
that wor lon 

pis ; 


It was, indeed, most rash and foolish curiosity 
anyone desirous of hearing the Banshee : ‘Jewel, J seo 
to hear tell o’ the Banshee, an’ you a-settin’ there ri Ft, 
snug an’ warm, along wid the company ; but, Machr? it 
hear the sound of it, I'l] warrant ye, an’ you y wl 
out in the disolate night.’ That the Banshee used 

_ the houses of the O’Rourkes , near the great lon ly = 
_ a remote spot which the least imaginative could ¥ 
% stless spirit— 


Ne, eee S 
ee a ¥ 
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Wi Sorrow was just 
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the bes i at 
ament 4 ? eee en 
dism a ruin now, standing beside the clump of fir trees far 


Guar e the bog—for Pat had been in the service of the 
E for many and many a year, and he was lying sick. She 
0 Rout a awhile with ’Liza O’Rourke, who was nursing old Pat. 
staid Basa Mrs. Sheridan, * whin I came out on the door for to go 
Ee ne the duskus was fallin’ over the bog an’ the wood, an’ it 
"igs -y dark-lookin’. 
SU is a lonesome an’ a backward kind of a place where that 
house stood the whole time,’ she continued, ‘what wid the rustle 
o the wind that ye’d hear like the runnin’ wather through the 
thick branches a-top o’ the dale-trees, an’ the big wide stretch 
o’ the bog, wid niver a cut nor a bank nor a clamp o’ turf on it 
thim times, only just the heather an’ the tussocks o’ the yaller 
grass spread out there forenint the door. Not a breath o’ wind 
was stirrin’, an’ Biddy was prattlin’ away that cheerful, an’ had 
a-hoult o’ me by the hand, an’ I wid no fear, nor thought of any— 
why would 1?—an’ we took over into the bog. On the suddint 
didn’t I hear the mournfullest cryin’ to begin round about and 
through the bog—’twas near to us, an’ thin ’twas far, an’ thin 
it 'ud go dyin’ away by the fir wood, an’ ye’d think ’twas climbin' 
up the slope o° that hill beyant it was. Ye niver heard what "ud 
bate it for lonesomeness. An’ sartain sure ye’d have no kind of 
a misdoubt in your own head that ’twas a woman in the tarriblest 
convaynient to you cryin’ an’ cryin’ like as if her 
‘Twas the piercingest dreadfullest cry—only the 
A-wae, wae, wae,’ not a more, an’ it wint away 
air, over the bushes, an’ seemingly off back to the 


away 


heart was broke. 
Wan note ‘‘ 
through the 
house, 


the Re child Biddy (she was up to tin year old) heard it on 
atme a T meself, too, for ‘‘ Arrah, mother,” sez she, an’ pulit 
abit; an “te hand sô I’d stand an’ look round, “ what’s that? Bide 
at all? a tye hear the body a-cryin’? Won’t we see who ’tis, at all 
Widin me Vhisht, whisht, I’ll not stop,” sez I, for the heart 
entirely Save the odjousest lep, an’ seemed like to quit the baitin 
lonesome < couldn’t spake nor nearly move, wid the turn that 
the could ound gave me. An’ I just took the shivers over me like 
i Wather. So the lamintin’ continued there a while, as we 
t just eae home, I wid Biddy as tight be the hand, an’ thin 
life-time alee, gtadial. I'll warrant ye I thought it the long 
Sin such eid be in the house agen to Pat an’ the childer, for 
read, just in a flutter o’ fear. Pat was askin’ what 
0 ais ie way I was wid the frit, an’ funnin’ me that 
You tixy, Pub about. For, mind ye, I niver took it to be the 
VIENo..401 x 
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Banshee, only I couldn’t know what it might be tha k w 
that quare kind of a feelin’ over me. ud Bite, 
‘ Whin I’d mind the sound of it an’ I in me bed Pa tal 
an’ the heart niver got settled down widin me that ninth 
after leppin’ so. Sit, an, 
‘The’ tould me in the mornin’ that ould Pat Giblin i 
parted very sudden an’ unexpicted the evenin’ afore, Rr, hada 
lavin’ the house. So wasn’t he just in the departin’ AA 
cryin’ began? Thin I knew right well ’twas the Banita 
heard, for ne’er a livin’ soul barrin’ the two of us was ar , k E s 
disolation o’ the bog that night, an’ what sort of a woman ‘ ; q 
she be anyways that ’ud be strayin’ out there in the duskys a 
an’ lamintin’ herself up an’ down? For ’twasn’t in the one Ik f 
ye’d hear it, but the sound wint thravellin’ round an’ aboni t BEL: 
bog. Och, ‘twas no mortial lamint—T’d know that full well a) frier 
the Rourkes knew it, more be token, for there was theman'amul whic 
4 others that heard the cry that night. | ae 
me ‘But glory be to God that I seen naught—I’d think T'd niw eee 
over live to see the Banshee! Begor, I got such a frit wid herti that 
for all I should go back over the bog to the corp-house afore) an e1 
beryin’ to see the corp laid out (an’ ‘twas laid out beautiful, tiff isbu 
said, wid candles, an’ all) I wouldn’t set foot in the place aap J cor 
nor sence ’ud take the pad way over the bog after night, no noite engir 
a mine of goold an’ silver if ye’d give it to me. dred, 
: Troth I’d nearly think I’d lose me wits an’ me to hear i cubic 
Banshee to lamint agen!’ concluded Mrs. Sheridan, whose &} Suez 
perience on that memorable evening had very evidently ™ dee and | 
deep and painful impression upon her. 4 E 
But these are tales of long ago, and nowadays the Banshee Nour 
the Good People seem to have vanished from Bogland— | quent 
3 ducts: Ë of the 
flight, no doubt, by the advent of those modern produc IE ing 
moonlighter and the nocturnal cattle-driver, arch-enemi | ian 
poetry and romance, at whose hands the traditionary ae Da 
former days would receive but scant consideration and r in guard 
No, for such as them, with the halo of romance os T 
their phantom figures, there will soon now be no pia TA engin 
ing. They can, then, but comfort themselves with the ge dice; 
that even the reputed sceptic of to-day acknowledges ite Somer 
ence in the past, and allows that, however prosaic 4? orth ia q 


fact the present of Bogland may be, yet its weird an 
witnessed many—what are still called—quare things: 


i 
M. goo 
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W ppE-LIGHTS ON THE STORY OF THE 


int 


Hog! SUEZ CANAL 

iin 

ery 

€ ph : 

nt Bea aware of my intimate connection with Egypt, a young 
al a friend, in telling me recently of the result of a competition in 


amni which prizes were awarded for the best list of the world’s 

engineering triumphs, laid stress on the fact that nearly all the 
dni} lists cited both the Suez Canal and the Assouan Dam. I rejoined 
erie) that the Nile Dam, at the head of the First Cataract, was indeed 
ree} an engineering wonder, but that the Suez Canal, which, after all, 
il, ii) isbut an artificial strait, was not such a very marvellous feat. For, 
saff Icontinued, when one thinks of the difficulties in the path of the 
neil’ engineers entrusted with the cutting of the Panama Canal, the 

f dredging and excavating of between ninety and a hundred million 
sat thi cubic yards of sand, mud, etc., necessary for the making of the 
pe ff) Suez Canal, seems but child’s play. Between the Mediterranean 
migi td the Red Sea there is no appreciable difference of sea-level, 

I nor were tidal locks required at either end; there were no lofty 
eet mountains or deep valleys in the Isthmus of Suez, and conse- 
Mee no ‘flights of locks’ necessary ; in a word, the engineers 
cs ate Canal had no Chagres River problem to solve, involv- — 
io vision against seasonal floods and swollen tributary TN 

eee mene mule Culebra Cut to persevere with, no Gatun z 
cent ee and no upheavals by earthquake to dread and He 

eS 
en gineering fe ae 
Ce: . 


ii SUard 


I do not look upon so much as being an 


vary as in the light of a colossal triumph over preju- 
menes ry ove 


Ness, a ct political animus, groundless financial fear- $ 3 
the dogge a n nated pig-head —conquests obtained by 
Reps,” “flagging ce of one man, Ferdinand de 
i Mie 


n> 
Ee 


: Mterest, now that the draft of a new Su 

oat Such controversy in Cairo, to recal 

o cession a nts and coincidences in the to 

> aS well as some of the piquant sid 
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u 19: 
which have been thrown from time to time on the a i 
great maritime highway. , story o | wh 
To begin with, it is a curious exemplification at can 
great undertakings depend on insignificant and appar a 
irrelevant happenings that, had not De Lesseps ies Yt me 
Egypt as éléve-consul; had he not arrived from Tuni s the 
sailing-vessel Diogène, and been placed in quarantine 9 e 
andria; had not his chief, M. Mimaut, lent him, to lsh k E. 
tedium of the period of detention, the memoirs of ib ae al 
engineer who had in 1799 reported to Napoleon on the fea of I 
of a canal across the Isthmus ; and, above all, had not De i und 
been a good horseman, the Suez Canal, most probably, volis piy 
be to-day the great connecting-link between Europe and teh ; 
East. As regards my first contention, we have De Lesseps m ness. 
frank acknowledgment in his journal, where he writes, ‘ Monga) when 
Mimaut gave me a first notion of the Canal between the trog:, 20% 
a a subject of which up to that date (1831) I had not the fain. ah 
knowledge.’ Arid to the value of his equestrian proficienytiy Scrip 
following narrative of the obtainment of the original conesa] East 
bears witness. A 
‘In or about the year 1805, De Lesseps’ grandfather, ta cn 
French representative in Egypt, was requested by Bonapareey’ Tosg 
Prince Talleyrand to indicate a man capable of substituti? an 
Egypt orderly government for the anarchical rule of the Mur hig 
lukes. He had selected (the then Colonel) Mehemet Ali, jon, 
was instrumental in first bringing him to notice. Thus, w i 
De Lesseps, the grandson, came to Egypt in 1831, Mehen#? 
(who had become Viceroy) very naturally treated him with m 
and so it came about that Ferdinand de Lesseps me 
Viceroy’s youngest son, Said, who was then abnormally dot a 
ride. This was how his equitation was first of use to e Lio 
the second occasion occurred twenty years later, when i j os 
came on a private visit to Egypt, ostensibly to cong i : 
former pupil, Said, on his accession to the Viceroyalty, tii to 3 
with the fervent hope of obtaining permission to un ial j ape 
-Maritime Canal. For De Lesseps had now eee! | ne 


i f 
diplomacy, and was free to devote all his time to the ei 


- had pondered over since 1831. aps sup b 
Tt so happened that when De Lesseps arrived, Sal eset 
new Viceroy, was exercising his army in the Piby? | me A 


~ when (15th of November 1854) De Lesseps prefered pa 
the Viceroy very naturally called together his gonea 

sulted them as to the project of a canal. Now, Y 
days (and perhaps in these regenerate days also), 97 

in Eastern countries, held in higher estimation & i 

~ sit a horse than a mere learned ; 


| pital of g 


A the ee In Certain 
t Ang i Press Eugénie also f 
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summoned by the Viceroy, De Lesseps rode into the 


1910 


when 
a thus describes the scene : ‘ They (the generals) stared at 
i looking as if they thought their master’s friend, whom 


, and aa : 
fais just seen put his horse over a wall, could not be otherwise 
the 4 A 


right, they raised their hands to their heads in sign of assent,’ 
E may perbaps fittingly here draw attention to the curious 
E Seah induced De TICEBE DE to cast the all-important die, 
and broach the subject of the Canal to the Viceroy, on the 15th 
i November, a date which was twice again in the history of the 
indertaking to prove propitious. His own words, taken from a 
private letter written on the same day, are as follows : 


At five o’clock in the morning the camp began to be full of life, a chilli- 
ness proclaimed the sunrise, and a few rays of light already tinted the horizon, 
when suddenly there appeared to my left, where the sky was threatening and 
doudy, a very brilliant rainbow stretching from east to west. I confess that 
my heart beat violently, and that I was obliged to put a rein on my imagina- 
tion, which was tempted to see in this sign of covenant spoken of ia the 
Scriptures the presage of the true union between the Western and the 
Eastern world. 


A fortnight later, on the 30th of November 1854, Saïd Pasha 


pi signed the firman granting ‘to his friend Monsieur Ferdinand de 
f Lesseps the exclusive power of founding and managing a com- 
T pany for the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez’ ; and this concession 


his friend,’ later, ungratefully turned into a bond, nor did he 


|| member Portia’s admonition to Shylock : 


Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh. 


anges, and our narrative takes us from the 
ai st to the castle-prison of Ham, and then to the 
the friendshi m Having shown how De Lesseps came to possess 
tiding lesson An the Viceroy Saïd, through having given him 

en a boy, it may be convenient at this juncture 
V De Lesseps came to enjoy high favour at the 
Th o eem ance; for undoubtedly the Canal might 

td's stron b Successfully completed without Napoleon the 
nae acking , and even this useful support might have 
critical crises, somewhat lukewarm, had not 
: : avoured De Lesseps and his project. 
ae whige Sting to note, moreover, a widely different 
“S8eps’ a edisposed these two exalted personages in 


The scene ch 
Ibyan desert fir 


> Léuig- 
e 


canha oleon, son of the King of Holland and 


a 
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made a futile descent upon France near Boulogne ry p” 
and imprisoned in the ancient castle of Hae x 48 cap, | 
Somme. During his six years’ captivity, borne ai i tiy | th 
patience, the Prince studied much and wrote many tr Exen ni 
in 1842 he published a scheme for cutting through the Tae fot 
Panama. In this essay, which was written in ty Sth oO 
following passage occurs : glish, i Co 
Central America can only hope to emerge from its languor b A H 
the example of the United States, that is to say, by borrowing h laa 
capital from Europe. War and commerce have Civilised the ion ; | 
merce is still following up its conquests. Let us open a new i A wal 
Let us bring Europe closer to the peoples of Oceania and Australis | ee 
enable the latter to share in the blessings of Christianity and civilisatig l E 
As a result of this pamphlet, the Prince, while still a prisma f i 
received from the Nicaraguan Minister for Foreign Affairs a liel 
which officially conferred upon him ‘all the powers necessary fy q Ew 
a organising a company in Europe, and which informed him tiff pr 
the Government of Nicaragua had determined that the new me} ser 
if made, should be named the Canale Napoleone. Itiste) dig 
therefore that, when young, Napoleon the Third had givas'} Cor 
close attention to the subject of the shortening of routes form) our 
gation as to predispose and stimulate him in favour of De Lest) yh; 
particularly as much of the Prince’s reasoning when adroet Tes 
the Panama scheme in 1842 applied equally well to the SH feag 
project of 1854. com 
On the 25th of May 1846 the Prince escaped from Han 
disguising himself, with the aid of a faithful friend and) 
prisoner, as a workman, and walking out of the gates of the i de ` 
with a plank over his shoulder.. The present writer still A ee 
times sees in the cemetery of Père Lachaise an unpre oe 
: tombstone under which repose the mortal remains of thg ei ne 
y one of Louis Napoleon’s faithful adherents of that meai * 
j gravestone bears no name, only this reference to poe be 
well-known work : ak 
Histoire d’un Crime an 
CHAPITRE XV., FIN th 
Comment on sortit de Ham ji i 
In 1848 Ferdinand de Lesseps represented Foort ] 
Court of Spain, and while in Madrid he was able, Be wi Tod 
diplomatic position and of his friendship with 1 mj Pos 
Marshal Narvaez, then Spanish Prime Minila a 


successfully on behalf of thirteen officers who had: 
to death for mutiny at Valencia, and for whose bY 
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Montijo, probably at the instigation of her mother, 
a i Tes at the Spanish Court, had begged him to 
am distant cousinship with De Lesseps may have 
intercede. 1 the young lady to seek him out, for there was a family 
emboldened De Lesseps’ mother being aunt to her mother, the 
hi, connection, Montijo. Whether De Lesseps was or was not 
3 ae counts k kinship seems open to question. In writing of the 


are of this Scat, Sak nea 
tient he only says in his diary : 
10 7 


ln Jd that Mlle. de Montijo, accompanied by her governess, was 
hg I es e me in the drawing-room, in order to speak to me on a very 
af waiting to 


: nd important matter—thirteen officers, belonging to the leading 
te firi pressing $ the Court, having been sentenced to death; [and later, after 
ilia a families s the Prime Minister, he writes] Whereupon Narvaez, seeing 
atin ee ad I was, shook me vigorously by the hand, and said to me in 
Mee You may be off, Ferdinand, with these men’s heads in your pocket.’ 
p: J 


alets Mlle. de Montijo, on the 30th of J anuary 1858, became the 
sary i Empress Eugénie, and so in after-years was in a position, as the 
mtf wife of Napoleon the Third, amply to repay De Lesseps for the 
V0) service he had rendered her as a girl in Madrid in 1848. That she 
sdf did so repay him is certain, for at a board meeting of the Canal 
1s Company held in 1859 De Lesseps said, ‘The Empress has been 
awf our guardian angel, and would be for the union of the two seas 
est what Isabella the Catholic was for the discovery of America.’ De 
al Lesseps also chose in that same year the 15th of November, the 


eS feast of Saint Eugénie, for the first general meeting of the new 
company’s shareholders. 

fan! : . . : : Á : 

e Throughout this paper I have endeavoured to give Monsieur 

E de Lesseps all possible credit for his indomitable pluck and 

laf perse 


p Severance, but it musf not be forgotten that, after all, he only- 
tem) Carried out an old-world project. The idea of the joining together 
iif ofthe Midlang and Red Seas by a navigable channel was familiar 
? Sesostris, Alexander, Cæsar, Amrou, and Napoleon, each in 


L j 7 S . ` 
| En aving entertained it. Furthermore, water communication 
Ween the tw. 


efore actual] 
nder Necho 
Fe Mediterra 


e ancients their due, we will rett 
Prospectie - At first De Lesseps had enough to do in satisf} 
bat, brna, Pareholders as to the practicability of the 
Opini, OE aii 
ah ‘Ons it Seem 


de futile criticisms and a mass of 
8 to me that the only seri 


Se 


_ 11,379 to 7628 miles. = 
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hy 
project was that the sand walls of the Cana] would p 19! 
undermined by the action of the wash from Vessels LC taig 7 
But this objection De Lesseps always answereq baat trang os 
story of his experiences at seaside places, where, thou Ai i w 
crumbled under his weight, wet sand would bear his Ea dry ` D 
serious depression. J Withy, fort 
From 1854 to 1858 De Lesseps’ chief energies Were ey Iti 

M: eae ie Xe: 
in trying to obtain the adhesion of the Suzerain Power mie the 
was a difficult, nay, almost hopeless, task, as besides thal i po 
inclination of the Turk not to take action of any sort, i my Tsm 
powerful influence with the Porte was actively ugeg a p 
Lesseps. For Lord Palmerston, then autocrat in iat of i 
Street, strongly opposed the cutting of the Suez Cana a t 
delayed it as long as he could. Looking at the matter D a 
with reference to the commerce of Europe, he held that any gta! the 
work which would shorten considerably the voyage to India! mw depe 
in the long run be advantageous to all nations trading by seayit} was 
Asia. Personally, I think there is much to be said for this vis.) Mes 
and I believe that the volume of British commerce will yeti} mar 
decline as other Maritime Powers gradually absorb their shared) of th 
what before the Canal route was opened was carried almost a it 
tirely in British bottoms. As regards the political results, Il} féte 
Palmerston predicted—and events have fully justified this pff pomy 
phecy—that a practicable waterway between the Mediterana Cana 
and the Red Sea would irresistibly draw England into a mej) pam 
direct interference in Egypt, and he therefore considered i ther 
Canal undesirable, as England would reap no advantage? the 1 
annexing territory in that part of the world. ae i a 
Yet England had not always been opposed to the ie ae 
M. Linant de Bellefonds, the French engineer whose plans for | A 
Canal were ultimately adopted, has borne testimony that— diff 
in 1840 England and the East India Company wished for a Co wa and o 
in 1841 I signed a contract to that effect with the Peninsular an i F) Reejy 
Comp any, and in 1842 the project was accepted by the Indian Gor f Rent, 

with enthusiasm. | 


ep 
- Tt was not until the 25th of April 1859 that the Bey a 
of sand was thrown up, and then Turkey ordered t° ii | 
stop at once; even by 1863, when Said Pasha died ti ee 
Pasha became Viceroy, not one-fourth of the work = 
had been executed. On Ismail’s accession the wor ™ 
stayed, the reason being as follows : ror 
The Egyptian Government in 1856 undertook to bis nar] 
Lesseps with 80 per cent. of the labour required: i 


z “rope at 
1 The Suez Canal reduces the distance between Western Europe S 
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10 
19 00 of the Delta peasantry were always away from their 
that 40,0 000 actually on the excavation works, 10,000 on their 
gelds—20: Isthmus, and 10,000, minus the number who had 
way 10 ae the terrible sufferings and privations entailed by this 
succumb? ur system, on their way back to their village homes. 
forced-la F by one writer that, owing to the climatic conditions, 
Jt is ae hard work, and the meagre rations supplied, the 
the cee natives ‘died like sheep.’ Be that ag it may, 
poor pa ae act was to refuse to continue this corvée system (ulti- 
Jsmail A ié d to pay £1,520,000 compensation for the withdrawal 
Pei aive labour), and, whatever his motives, the Viceroy was 
of E i dly right in declining to continue the corvée, for the 
Need labour system was only justifiable in the Delta for the 


maintenance in good order of the dykes and canals which secure 


the irrigation on which the prosperity of Egypt so entirely 
depends. The dearth of labour caused by the Viceroy’s action 
was not, however, without its advantages, for it was then that 
Messrs. Lavalley & Lecointe rose to the occasion and devised the 
marvellous dredgers with which the remaining work—two-thirds 
of the whole—was afterwards completed in two years. 

In 1869, within two days of the lucky 15th of November, ‘la 
lte de Sainte Eugénie,’ the Suez Canal was opened with great 


Pomp, the first vessel being the Imperial yacht l’Aigle, with the 


Canal’s guardian angel, the Empress Eugénie, on board, accom- 
panied by De Lesseps and his two sons. And, curiously enough, 
the many initial delays, extending over several years, made for 
the ultimate commercial success of the Canal, for had it been 
tead of during the late, *sixties, it would 
y few vessels would have used it. Sail- 
Canal was primarily made, would have 
reds round by the Cape to the tedious and 
vigation through the Canal and the narrow Red Sea; — 
were but in their infancy, and only — 
which practically changed the funda- z 
tion, from the invention of compound 


tave been a, failure, as ver 
Ng vessels, for which the 


ficult na 


eet 


At 


significant, 

“came important in the interests of shippin 
e y P 

the c5 hether the words tonneau de capacité, in Article 
Ncession . 1 


"Meant gross or net tonnage. Article 11 
“ngines Were first used in the Royal Navy i 
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ncreased it Pue through the Canal was in 
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clearly that the Canal Company could not char 
than ‘10 francs par tonneau de capacité.’ 


ge a tol] in, i 
The battle royal between the Powers and the Com 


two years, the Powers, led by England (who was at last poe ih 
to take an interest in the Canal affairs), contending that rely ot 
be net tonnage, but, if gross tonnage was the correct A tg 48 
that then the toll of 10 francs should be at once reduced pasai bi 
one-third. Ultimately (18th of November, 1873) the al rat 
agreed to admit the toll of 10 francs only on the net foe a shi 
in order to help the Company, they promised to pay a e o ie 
3 francs a ton until the net tonnage of vessels using the ut Bp 
should amount to 2,600,000 tons. But the twelve Pon m 
reckoned without their host, for De Lesseps, holding the deci i a 
to be an usurpation of the Company's rights, flouted Europe m 
declining to put the agreement into force. And, as he would: 
give way, it became necessary to use compulsion, and finally}, J 
a Sultan, urged by the Powers, instructed the Khedive to ems) and 
į tous les moyens et toute la force nécessaires to carry out thes} of ] 
cision from the exact date (29th of April, 1874) on whichithi} is x 
been agreed that it should come into force. So two Hey} pla 
<~ war-ships were stationed at the entrances, and bodies of anf tim 
and infantry and five thousand Bedouins—as well as the neesti adv; 
corps of telegraphists—made a demonstration along the (uf) Gre 
and then, and only then, did M. de Lesseps capitulate. T o 
In my opinion the recollection of this stubborn fight hlt l 
due influence in determining the later action of the Bm 
Government when they purchased the Khedive’s shares, “6 
as the Sultan was informed, ‘they might fall into hands w ra 
would not be for the interest of either Turkey or Great Ba a 
This victory, in so far as England was concerned, did no Egy 
with it much sense of rejoicing and elation, but rather 2 aE mon 
that some action should be taken to prevent a recurent a brot 
similarly embarrassing dilemma. Lord Derby’s first ae mëi ory, 
direction was to sound the French Ambassador in Londo pi ont 
subject of united action by the Powers with a view t0 p EP Batis 
the Canal. The conversation was duly reported to pani alt the, 
French Foreign Minister, the Duc Decazes, expressed ove; Ban 
opposed to the idea. Nothing daunted, the next ee ah bear 
privately through Baron Rothschild, was to ascet!® archi furn 
De Lesseps himself would entertain an offer for the Ee ofp tis 
the Canal Company. He, however, declined abso! sat hey 
template the selling of the Company so long as aah of J LA a 
Chairman. Finally, the proposal was aired on hom "E o 
the House of Lords, and again on the 26th of J A of ; 
. AG 


House of Commons, but nothing came of it. 
that all these ballons d’essai, which showed the 


airecti y 
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i Miar time in Downing Street, materially help to explain 
lly 


wind A n the chance of obtaining a line of shares presented itself, 
A why, Y ai was promptly seized, and no red-tape dilly-dallying 
a ine oppo When the Canal scheme was first mooted, England, 
M i ai m shown, opposed it ; likewise, when De Lesseps found 
as ba 


sla, ai in difficulties, financial and other, England increased 
iu Pr ihan lightened his burdens ; but now, at the eleventh hour, 
Pong was waking UD, and was not only ready to recognise ‘ the 
seh *eomplished fact,’ but was anxious to repan her former errors. 
tn Bngland had not even ‘ wrought one hour,’ yet she wished to be 
etul -made equal unto them who had borne the burden and heat of the 
asbl gay.’ And, by a stroke of good fortune, she obtained her wish ; 
decisa put, as the story is complicated as well as interesting, I will tell 


tye} jt in a separate paragraph. 
Ud ui ; 4 s f , : 
ally} Once again the objects in our kaleidoscope change positions 


emis} and reflect new forms, the fateful date of 1854 and 1859—the 15th 
thf of November—recurring once again, though, it is true, the year 
Viti] is nearer to our own times, and we have new characters in the 
mifi play. And once again we may observe how great events oft- 
can times depend on little causes, for here we have a great national 
ces}, advantage as the outcome of a simple invitation to a Mr. Frederick 

(iw Greenwood to dine quietly one Sunday evening with a Mr. 

Oppenheim. 
bad In September 1875 one-half of the service of the interest of 
Brie the Ottoman National Debt was suspended. This reacted on 
lef) Egypt, and Ismail Pasha, who had been lavishly squandering 
he nee forthe past twelve years, was very anxious to bolster up 
18 credit by meeting the payments due by him in December. 

Bgy a T asticaliy all possible revenues had been hypothecated by 

m cady, the burning question as to how to raise ready 
l allio > not easy of solution. It was at this juncture that the 

ined A “Tieu—Edouard in Paris, and André in Cairo—put 

00 the er eoerrion of either lending the Khedive a round sum 
Satisfactoy i i of his Highness’s Suez Canal shares, or, if more _ 

E Secret r i purchasing them outright. Evidently, however, — rc 
Bank (then h e offer was not, well kept, for the Anglo-Egyptian Er 
hearg of the s French, being still under the Pastré influence) 
ott this ingore th 
they an f 
Komisen pet to 
ords, the a Which French bankers then possessed— 
vider to nollie Foncier desired Ismail to keep 
This brings © the conversion of his floating debt. 
i ie "8 to the fateful Sunday dinner given 
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J 
by Mr. Henry Oppenheim to the then editor of the Py ’ 
Gazette. Mr. Oppenheim, being a nephew of the Messr all Meh 
heim, who for many years had a lucrative banking ne k 
Egypt, knew of what was going on in Cairo and Pari Mes 
the whole story to his guest. Fortunately for By gland 1" 
Greenwood was not only a shrewd journalist but a man of th 
ness, and perceived at once that only prompt action could im if 
position. So, with his host’s permission, he wrote that eye 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs asking for an a i 
view the following day at 10.30 a.m. (an unusually early hou 
the Foreign Office). i 

Nevertheless, the next morning, the 15th of November 16, 
Lord Derby was punctual, and heard how very near France ty 
come to acquiring the shares, the possession of which, if the tray 
action could be arrested by purchase for England, would go farty | 
retrieving the unenviable position into which the British Goren. | 
ment had drifted. Here was Great Britain paying four-fifths¢ | 
the tolls of the Maritime Canal, yet without a single share in tk: | 
undertaking and without a single representative on the Boardi f 
Directors. As a result of the editor’s communication, Lol 
Derby telegraphed to the British agent in Egypt to go immediately 
to the Khedive, to ask him whether it was true that his Highnes 
was negotiating for the sale of his Canal shares, and not to com 
away without getting an answer. General Stanton (to whom th 
present writer acted as private secretary that same year) saw tk 
Khedive and obtained his assurance that all negotiations should 
suspended till the evening of the 18th of November, on whieh dit 
Lord Derby was able to telegraph that ‘ her Majesty's Gon 
ment were disposed to purchase his Highness’s shares. zH 
meantime, Lord Derby had informed the Prime Minister, ©” \ 
Mr. Disraeli (as he then still was) had sent his secretary a | 
City, and within an hour the house of Rothschild® had Piit ! 
to hold four millions sterling at the disposal of the Prime wil 
(though the latter had no tangible security to offer). ae 
an hour before Lord Derby’s message as to porba 
shares could be communicated to the Khedive, 2 Pr nto W” 
contract, subject to approval in Paris, had been enterè Jeane 
signed) with the agent of the Dervieu group for an 4! coat 
Ismail Pasha of 3,400,0001. for three months at 18 r awt i 
annum interest, plus 4 per cent. commission. the Bp 
further complication, for on the 20th of November pi 
Embassy in London, acting on instructions from | oye 
Decazes, asked Lord Derby whether her Majesty § of DiS 
would have any objection to the sale by the Khedive 


if 
) and te y 


ye 
5 e othe Pik 
in the Suez Canal to the Société Générale, or ses as wool 
3 The then head of the firm, Baron Nathan de Rothschild, ¥ X 2 
the character Sidonia in Disraeli’s Coningsby. i 2 
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A most inopportune and awkward request, seeing that 
opty Government were themselves treating for the same 
rie Brite ogether there was a pretty kettle of fish. However, 
shares: ae England, the Paris syndicate were unable to 
y fortunate y cessary 3,400,0001. within the period of time granted 
Ih secure the ne before M. Ferdinand Barrot, the Khedive’s agent 
Wi | for ratifica ?; the before-mentioned provisional contract. This 
t in ae Helier to have been due almost solely to the stubborn 
lity} jnability of the Crédit Foncier de France, an opposition 
e.g ae by the, to them, solid reasons already noted. And 
ly yo thus was enabled to acquire all the Khedive’s shares, 
n E agreement being signed in Cairo on the 25th of November 

' i676, and confirmed by Parliament on the 9th of March 1876. 


rt After the matter was virtually concluded, it was found that 
et | instead of 177,642, the number quoted throughout the negotia- 
sdf tions, the Khedive held but 176,602 shares ; so the purchase-money 
ik wag reduced from 4,000,0001. to 3,976,582. Later on, when the 
dd} huge boxes of certificates, which had been sent to England in 
ol} H.M.S. Malabar, were delivered to the Bank of England, and the 
les shares controlled, it was found that the numbers of two shares 
is were duplicated. I may here add that Messrs. Rothschild & Co., 
w#'} who technically were supposed to have themselves purchased the 
shares until the re-purchase by the Government had received the 
“nction of Parliament, were well remunerated for their prompti- 
tude and loyalty, as they charged a commission of 24 per cent. 
tpon the purchase price and received 5 per cent. interest from the 
date of the advance until the date of repayment. In the foregoing 
ome of the purchase of the shares I purposely omitted, in 
A a to confuse the issue, to mention the fact that there were 
a (before J uly 1894) attached to the shares bought by 
ae for Ismail had in 1869 bartered away bis interest 
f must ong or twenty-five years. To explain this transaction we — 
to be one re hark back to the time when the Canal was about 
ttlement ao Opened. It was a convenient time for a general 
certain c accounts, and the Egyptian Government, in return 
Tent of Bes ous (really retrocessions) and the abandon 
i 1200.00] 1a rights’ by the Company, agreed to pay a sum o 
oe Consente ut, as Ismail had even then, 1869, no ready-money 
Z| Company all > m lieu of payment, to forego in favour of the 
the Tst of J respective interest from the 1st of January 1870 t 
Tai cee And this pill was made the more bi 
a ave by the decision, taken at the general 
the con Ugust 1871, not to allow holders of sha 
"Pons had been cut off eith is; 
shareholders’ meetings. T 
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protested, but in the end had to be satisfied with i i 00 
that De Lesseps would himself act as proxy for He {Stray he pad ` 
Furthermore, the decision of the 24th of August terre Ney ks nse 
rescinded, and when in 1876 it was agreed to admit th Was hy paratë 
sentatives of Great Britain on the Board, 300 shares, ae Teh your t 
attached, had to be purchased, it being held that the +n gona 
mutilated shares would not constitute a legal qualification N jo the PP 
1894. 


bei pannel i 
“Ws heavy 
opal 


The news of the purchase of the Canal shares by Eng] T PiGorermm? 

: gland mu toms, anc 
on the whole favourably received by Europe. Austria Was : se bough 
fident that the purchase would prove as advantageous to Ava nglish C 
as to British commerce, and could, therefore, only look wi property 
with satisfaction. Germany highly appreciated the policy adopiaf gill 
by her Majesty’s Government, who, in Prince Bismarck’s opinion, Ff the KI 
had ‘ done the right thing at the right moment in regard to i} a at 
Canal.’ Italy, though she thought the news ‘had disturbed an fi price 
disquieted all the Exchanges of Europe ’ and was ‘a proof of tt Boney. 
great uncertainties which the Eastern Question occasions,’ new } jp utilisi 
theless held the purchase to be ‘an act of great political ability f'vith him 
which does great honour to the perspicacity of Mr. Disralis fand in si 
Government.’ France, however, ‘fut froissée et attristé. 
Le Temps wrote : ‘The English Government had knowledge)’ Altho 
the proposed plans in France, it discussed them, it made imperios FP lihts thy 
objections, and then does on its own account what it would no ff sccossfu 
permit the French Government to do,’ and Le Journal des Déb fren, T í 
terminated its article by the exclamation : ‘Oh! you Fred tonclusic 
people ! how adept you are in pulling chestnuts out of el Eo 
And we have it on the authority of Mr. de Blowitz, mA ia 
Memoirs (published in 1908), that the Duc Decazes, ee = V 
playing billiards when he heard the news, in his rage a ae 
cue across his knees and swore that he would pay out Lord oe Ben ‘ 7 
some day. The only man in France who took the matter r p H ; 
humouredly was the man most interested, Ferdinand de Les Te a 
He accepted the inevitable, and wrote : t 


i dy railw 


ny F ma 
- The English nation now accepts that share in the Canal Compi i j Malls fc 


had been loyally reserved to her from the outset; and if this aca wë i b it 
any effect, that effect, in my opinion, can only be the abandon towards p siasn 
British Government of the long-standing attitude of hostili oa ae Milliong 
interests of the original shareholders of the Maritime Canas re otk J the d 
-yerance has been at once so active and so well-directed. I maa rendi nates i 
the close community of interest about to be established el or that « : 
English capital, for the purely industrial and necessatY pS a | Ck 
of the Universal Maritime Canal, as a most fortunate occurte 


a 
i “Sten 
it | "de 
e 55,56 ed IP a Ereg 
There is yet another opinion which may þe consider pat 
| 
| 
d 


ae at the 
ing, namely, that of the seller. What did he think of 
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“| Pasha’s own official account, given in 
all ta 


m his Suzerain’s Grand Vizier, is 


that at the time of the Constitution of the Canal 
plight ne were subscribed by the Egyptian Treasury. Up 
your Fo, of the shares W been in any respect or in an 
part © these shares have never y 
mpor se t time to the Government, and were, to my great regret, 
ifo te P f the slightest use Treasury. Certain bankers made proposals for 
; hen upon tue . while this sale was being negotiated, the English 
se of these ie a to acquire them on much more advantageous 
ent manifested t a Ta similar to the shares of other companies which 
d as these Bethe Egyptian Government has sold them to the 
r bought and ioe d has made a profit on the shares, which were their 
i } glish poe i as has been said above, were never of any use to them. 


is aware 


property, 2 
, 4 yacteristically Ismailian, however, is the story 
g E e Ehen ie learned that during the final stage 
| Pr eaiistons a Court functionary had speculated for a rise 
i price of Canal shares on the Paris Bourse, and had made 
Pnoney. For Ismail was not angry with the official for his action 
[n utilising a State secret to his own advantage, but was furious 
iP viin himself that he, Khedive, had not had the same brilliant idea , 
is find in similar fashion netted a goodly profit. 


J) Although in this paper it was intended only to dwell on side- 
lshts thrown by circumstances on the story of an interesting and 
aeessful enterprise, and to set them forth in expository yet easy 
fwn, I feel sure that forgiveness will be extended to me if, in 
Melusion, I take heart of grace and pen a few sentences in a 
[pmte serious vein. Does not the undoing of Egypt throughout 
te history of the Canal, coupled with the open-handed generosity 


a oy Viceroy Said and of the Khedive Ismail, merit something 
ie mere commiseration and grateful acknowledgment ? 

Egypt e not remember the thousands of lives sacrificed by 
frig Bice 1859 to 1863 ; and should it not be counted to her for 
Lay un ent, by permitting the piercing of the isthmus, 
apy riley 4 Singly yielded up for the general good the transit 
pals, ae Alexandria to Suez of passengers, troops and 
Ts ik of a S remunerative ? : ad 
lusia’ +... ‘Mbortance that in ‘expensive moments of en- 
lions ste n Pasha should have contributed over sixteen 
igging TS out of the total of twenty millions expended on 


i 
tree soe Canal, and that Egypt should have noti 
Yer ean for this expenditure? The only real bene 
of a ch ip Egypt from the Canal was in 1882 whe i 
èd possib] annel, navigable by war-vessels and tran 
; ý the turning of Arabi’s position at Kafr Da 
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Ta A xovernment has at last 7 j 

substitute a firm policy for the late ane Puy day 4 91 

which has not only been misunderstood Re! We 
has proved calamitous to the best inter ra ugho 


i ests of ¢ 
and to our own prestige. The question pee 


Ui 
< DON 
ative $ k 


Concession should and must be considera renewing ie ee 
Paris. At this juncture, therefore, for the - fen à i 
and considering that England’s Canal shares Eo gin; P 
Khedive, are to-day worth over thirty milo bough fn it 


in interest the whole of the purchage-n ; and pay bes 
I hold, and the belief is ae within eee Four ot fia offer 
Should make a whole-hearted, sustained and nat Grea i 
Egypt’s behalf, and see to it that such really ae eg 
1s now meted out to her as shall blot out from be 

emmi 


painful recollections and all remembrance of past inum i 
and ill-fortune. eee 
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3 been 
ik ever 
SR, i aa 
` pF” ; t 
ae most 
$ is the 
5 2p! the 
‘HIS PAROCHIAL MAJESTY’ i 
i write 
. Pa 
WITH reference to the Article by Mr. Ps D. Kenny, which appeari?} E 
the above heading in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND ATTER for Sial ani i 
1909, the Nuns carrying on a Boarding School st, K gh; Ca M pi 
aw the Nuns of the Mount St. Vincent Orphanage a j iN iev 
ave taken a strong exception to the serious remarks” fora 
Sed which appeared in that Article at p. 418. find N 
hea nee desires to say that he had no intention in se f Stow 
their a charge these Ladies with any improper conduct, or t0 wil ep accepi 
4 goo intentions and actions, and, much regretting that ue of Jay 
eae appeared in the Review which has caused them pain, he ue al y thong 
itionally withdraws all charges “therein contained, which nig 5 "g 
- Character or conduct of these Ladies ; ae 
t Say ath 
icer 
2 th ‘ 
Suidar 
re, ug 
£ ` ; F & attend 
eh ie r ; - 5 4 l Con) 
The Editor of Tax NINETEENTH CENTURY $ s i ue 
undertake to, return umaccepted ta oe. 
* * k 
ë 
sae 
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that Lord Kitchene par 
iener was able, with the’ 3 
e concurr 
ence 


f sedition, 
zi] authoriti¢ i 
the cY! ae sai devise a schem 
ged in W ate I 
ar on the Nore Jaa should 
sb Fronti 
ler, the 


2 0 
w we unbapP! 
Oy Indian army would move towards th 
) throughout the country, in eee | e Indus, from i 
leaving quite small peers gavor as cantonnients 
sons to preserve ves of conen- 
quiet. 


O A 
fob tration, 
rhe That is to 547, the authoriti on 
ie upon a Jan which would aes civil and mili 
t he effective part of its garriso eprive India of 5 itary, were 
il ofan invader, any ferm n at a time whe he greater a agreed 
its best occasion for enting sedition mie owing to the nd most 
stronger indication f an outbreak Th ich existed 2 advance 
pervaded the pani i: the feeling of gre could h ould have 
loyalt e of Gover security whi ardly be 
yalty of the Nat rnment y hich a 
anythi ive Arm - -No spe at the ti 
; ytnmg heard of e y Was so speculati f ime 
_ | There were, it i seditious much as whi on ast 
Vis 3 e were, it is true attempts ye whispered p o the 
Government, and E TAES EE i tamper with i » nor was 
enaa nd misreprese s which habi h its fideli 
heir métier. f presented its i habitually vili elity. 
ever tak rarer E its intentions y vilified the 
they led to aE co their readers s past; and te But this had 
that hard EEA E tances eee attacks, io 
most people i reak no b , and in India very little: f z 
ith MEAR COUNTTY ones. Els especially is i ; LOr 
eine bee eae in ee it go Me ee, 
‘the mi ally life unr ardly with 
and sediti e present d ae mildest ir Bi He unrestrai 
; on—h ay—th t irritatio ned abu 
writ ad at India i n. The se 
4 ae gte r oe ne = = paet m 
| . . 5 ; ay 2 scont a 
overturni cir nation as a clas of the bitter ent 
tturnin al hero Si s, natur erest of thei 
amidst g the Mar ro Sivaji: ally looked heir 
s débris pee eee ta bore ean ae to the 
ora long ae contriby ee Moghal S which we i yi for 
n ge Se But STOWE 
grown ellecty : en jealo regrets. T no recent 
n aceusto al justificati usofac he Bengali 
ett peed to pen aaa for which eee nee 
“thay, of T aaae oo bey could 
Moog, assassinatig anti BuU cone n Goven 
' Upplieg ot to as 10nS in.th À conspiracies at all events 
ph for the intere me a A politi of open defiance 
ic aris erest ; and es, ther 
lia 3, ee oe d Ee ae BTN a, 
idane erences OEE Po elaga m a z ore oe 
touch . Cost her sr-in-Chi ia, but betw 
tense left n initiat her the con BN Saree a the 
of ed b half ; or must continuance of or India 
a Y Some achievetl be permitted of Lord Curzon’ 
Pui g Y, if 41 “SPon ~ Confusion their. devel ed to see his ref i 
: Vig hey y] sible for ion.. The Li opment is liabl orms 
| S cang Please A Lord Cn Liberal Governi e to be 
Ss edq th 2 emor rzon’s resi ) ent is n E 
ne Stee the diff esignation ; a 18 Oy 
fag ifficulties which th nd Liberals 
` e loss of his 
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. change of habits in dress and domestic life—a change to whid 


A 
THE HISTORY OF THE Boycorr 


But, it will be objected, what about the boycott w 
the partition of Bengal? This, be it known, w 
before Lord Curzon had left the country. In its ingen 

b a a . ption th 
attack upon British trade was mere windy declamatio 
would have collapsed at once before any determined ona i 
the part of the State. It appealed to the emotional side A 
Bengali character, and was capable of exciting feelings of aa th 
vanity to spasmodic actions of display. But it 1M 
settle down into an organised system of compulsion onii 
became evident that illegal interference with trade would w 
checked by any direct efforts of the State, and that the leaders 
the movement were free to recruit their picketing staff from the 
benches of school and college class-rooms. Without sucha shi 
the boycott, however passionately urged as an oratorical ite) } 
would never have become a practical force. However excita 
in his youth, the Bengali of adult years is too cautious to run opn 
risks of criminal prosecution, or of violent resentment. Mor 
over, the proscription of British goods involved an uncomforl 


hich fol af 
as Proclains 


the educated and well-to-do submitted with great reluctance. Ni 
infrequently orators who condemned British goods as a thi 
accursed were clothed from head to foot in British-made garments; 
and there were cases, indeed, where audiences of enthusiast 
students noticed this inconsistency and obliged the spelt 
symbolically or even actually, to change his clothes on the H 
form. When the boycott was first initiated, the mass of resp 
able Bengalis greatly resented the hardships it occasioned H f 
in Calcutta for over a week numbers did not dare to oe 
children to school. Many of them complained bitterly ee 
officers of Government ; most of them waited in aston m i 
some manifestation of authority which would repress all 
propaganda, and only subscribed to the boycott when ie pi 
some months after its initiation, that the State was w i 
to let things drift. But when once the movemen lit 
equipped with an active executive of student-scouts 10) Fall 
of student-volunteers for terrorising shopkeepers, ancy af o : 
canvassers for house-to-house visitation, its acceptant anli | 
ever inconvenience, could be forced upon people by Pod oif 
and it spread very rapidly. Appetite comes 12 atine avi 


ih 
the anti-British boycott grew the sedition and anarohi hs, | 
has cost the Government so dear to combat. Four m 
ever, after the boycott had been started these r 
growths were still undeveloped, and it was possib? Kie 
of Wales to visit Calcutta únder conditions WX i 
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day be considered exceedingly hazardous. It was not till 
pe that it became impossible for the Viceroy to move 
a Jea! Ti Calcutta without risk of insult, that magistrates 


eal A needed guards for their protection, and that, as in the 
ovi of the Mutiny, the officers of Government took to carrying 
Ee event exhibited by the attitude of the Government is shown 
oe fact that in Eastern Bengal it had practically died out by 
Re ond of the first Lieutenant-Governor’s short term of office, 
though after his departure it sprang to very active life again. 
While, then, it is true that the Liberal Government found the 
boycott proclaimed when it came into office, the movement had 
at that time not organised its forces, and was shown by actual 
experience to be within the control of the Government. It was 
der the Liberal administration that the boycott grew into 
general activity, with its offshoots of sedition and outrage, be- 
cause, without doubt, its leaders were confident that some 
members of the Liberal party viewed it with sympathy, and that 
the party, as a whole, was unwilling openly to withstand it. 


TRIFLING WITH DANGER 


And, in truth, the leaders of the anti-British crusade had good 
po for such an impression. They found that an agitation 
which they knew full well to have far-reaching consequences was 
i by the authorities as an ebullition of harmless petulance 
tee needed coaxing to subside. Such was the attitude of 
anA ronment that the more illnatured of its critics found reason 
nA 5 ae the Liberal party was disposed actually to foment 
situation order to claim credit for subsequently allaying it. The 
oe ee dramatically presented to the Indian public by my 
Province ee eee as Lieutenant-Governor of the new 
assailed į e overnment the clamour with which I was 
and to = the Bengali newspapers was no doubt inconvenient ; 
id not $ who were not in close touch with the situation, and 
E the serious character of the anti-British crusade, it 
and of strikes disconcerting to hear of special measures of police, 
behaviour fis hoe schoolboys who had been fined for riotous 
the Most of ; È towns. The Bengali newspapers of course made 
Policy to can ese incidents. But, were I mistaken, it was bad 
of at I a my orders in such matters; and events haye 
Son, t notoriet not judge the situation too seriously. In a case 
a Ne errors f y 1t was made plain that I stood without support. 
ate o deat eee attended the execution of a man con- — 
Cle, ~, OY a brutal murder. They i way whatever 
eri 3 y in no way whatever 
g See of the condemned man, or the technical legality 
> I was not to blame for them. But I was 
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denounced by the Bengali Press as guilty of a judicial 
Lord Morley—assuredly either without consultin i, der E e 
in disregard of its advice—made a statement in Par et 


ih n 


could be construed as a condemnation of me, and was hig u 
: 2 ` Rii 50 Q No T 
in India by my enemies and my friends. This case w sing Mi 
sufficed to show that my continuance in office wag pe A wh 
desirable in the public interests ; and when shortly aft a a 
took my stand upon certain measures I had approved for tha i 
tenance of school discipline, and represented that I stood va | a: 
them, my resignation was the alternative that wag chose E w f a 
Government. The morning on which my resignation ma y a 
nounced a Mohammedan gentleman of leading—in another i a Pitt 
India—hastened to Government House and inquired sitet ~ sedi 
news was true. Assured that it was—‘ Then,’ he exclaimed "ik f but 
British Government has cut its own throat.’ ' P afo 
NEMESIS r 
For a time there was a lull in the agitation, which satisfedit | bY: 
Home Government that it had correctly interpreted the signs 
the times. But already the shadow of Nemesis was approaching 
The misconduct of students passed all bounds, and an attemp ! 
was made to check it by enjoining the very measures in supi ff of J 
of which I had resigned. Three months later the State foul) int 
itself confronted by a widespread conspiracy which attemptedi for g 
involve the Native Army in its influence. Light-hearted contemp f Sme 
changed to serious apprehension ; and it was impossible toa) was 
the necessity of a complete change of policy. Thenceiorwi The 
to the present time India has been subjected to threats of repii“ ae 
sion such as she had not known since the Mutiny. They is i 
not succeeded—or have only partially succeeded—and the count | li 
remains to this day disturbed by a spirit of active disloyalty: Fit i 
the first place they came too late ; it is only with painful steps" of Ty 
ground once lost in politics can be recovered. Secondly, they J too { 
been accompanied by conduct which veiled them with an PPa jogs 
ance of indecision, and sometimes, indeed, exhibited the be of and 
ment as repenting of its determination. Orders were a we Ay 
laws were promulgated, which in some cases have been r 8 Lor 
forced, and which have been defended in England in smwt | uen 
getic terms. No serious attempt has been made to bridle ve pp Rate 
of the Native Press, which (especially amongst the Nae 4 ae 
been an active proselytising force for sedition; it has o l ae 
to turn criminal prosecutions under the ordinary 1a” if Se : 
tisements for the most stalwart of its editors. 2 «ert | vite 
arrested and deported, and shortly afterwards sét at Pea E a 
Government would not so much as say that they had bee spl : 


ar p 
for sedition, and one of them, Mr. Lájpat Rai, b® K of 
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damages from a leading Calcutta newspaper, on 


w ecovel Bact libel, and to pose as a martyr before the British 
il, the goni \ flattering reception was accorded in England to 
ig pubic. “ie Nath Banerjee, the initiator of the boycott, two of 
ne Mr. Sure! t faithful henchmen are now under deportation. Mr. 
bay whose Bea's self-imposed mission to India was acknowledged by 
lera | Keir per t authorities, and he took advantage of his opportunities 
s| ihe A book in which he taxes the Indian Government with 
nan to publis from the people, as land revenue, three-quarters of their 


torting 
ee iral produce. The promoters of unrest have throughout 
agri 


i supported by certain members of Parliament, who have made 
«their business to vilify the officers of Government, and to palliate 
“edition. These gentlemen are adherents of the Liberal Party, 
but the party in its overwhelming strength could easily have 
afforded to disown or suppress them. It has not attempted to 
do so until quite recently. It has blown hot and cold as its 
feelings have been swayed at one time by sympathy and at another 
by apprehension. 


LORD MORLEY’S CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


ins, 

a As regards the recent Indian Council reforms there is no friend 
pij of India’s but sympathises with endeavours to educate the people 
gulf inthe art of government, and to utilise to the full such faculties 


di for governing as they possess. N early eighteen years have passed 
mf) Smce—in the viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne—the experiment 
voi) gas tried of throwing open some seats on the Councils to election. 
varl he elected delegates have manifested critical rather than 
E practical talents; but on the whole their influence has been of 
ave 


nee had India been at peace it would have been reason- 
ihe R A to add to their numbers and their authority. The 
it not are Paga indeed have been false to its traditions had 
of India’s fence of its opportunities for relaxing the tension 
too far, mi z g-strings. The reforms may have been carried 
feelings of i may be found that they excite ratber than allay 
Nd courac, ostility towards us. But they represent an honest 
infuence <4 s attempt to raise the status and increase the 


ne 
df Lord Mone ef respect of the Indian educated classes. And 
pf Went y has resisted two temptations. Promises not infre- 


Satefa) : jvcrboard in the storms of politics, and we may feel 
Ben to the ae for the fulfilment of the undertaking that was 
of is ~ chammedans. Moreover, he has risked the popu- E 
Ee eee by rules which will limit the opportunities $ 
agitator—rules which exclude from the repre- 
er Works odies men who have had no practical connexion 
S But for the planting of these reforms ìt 
Y that the country should be harrowed by sedition 
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and violence : their introduction could perfectly well 1910 
effected under conditions of peace. And when ș ie bey i re 
raised its head, measures that it can construe as concn Mon Ta an 
ever desirable in themselves—become exceeding Sson 2 


ly da 
‘ 51y dan 
may act as a stimulant to violence. The revolution 


now manifesting its growing appetite by devourin 
Mr. Gokhale, who led—and with some judgment—j 
has needed the protection of our police. 


Oy. 
“ths | 


: yup 
g its leaden 
ts early sen E 


LOYALTY AT A Discount . ~ yenle 


A foreign Government, such as that of India, is always on i 

z ss Lege n ifi 

defence against a spirit of hostility, more or less extended Which | 
is essentially irreconcilable ; its object is the annihilation of row 
alien authority, and it will be content with nothing legs, i E 
cannot be conciliated ; but it can be isolated and neutralised by 
giving active support to such conservative sentiments as arein 
favour of the State and dread the subversion of law and order, | been | 
Liberal policy has not grasped this situation; by attempting | the 1 
conciliate the extremists it has put them in good heart; whk} , mpro 
men of moderate or loyal views, finding the battle stands} | riotin 
lowered and the war cries silenced, have drifted across to tte | impri: 
extremist camp, or have abandoned in hopelessness a strugglem ff 35 the 
which their leaders assist the opposite side. The native Prine 
of India have seen things as they are, and have challenged i Moha 
spirit of disloyalty with outspoken denunciations. What a adw 
trast their pronouncements afford to the carefully „conditione! ff given 


utterances of the Viceroy! Apart from the Native States t a In 
have powerful forces that are ready to aid us. The ere a i 
nt DE g; 


pesmi gy Minit 
: Re es z itt 
influence of individual officers. For the agricultural omna 


Bs : “dd oë 
suspicion which renders landlords unpopular all the world on 


But we have amongst our active supporters the mercant a f the 7, 
munity, for which security is essential, the Mohammedan? otf ther, 
being in a minority, look to us for protection—ant x pit fen a 
public services. The influence of the latter must 120 son ie} hay 
rated; they include thousands of employés whose e f havin 

aif “Sting 


ramify throughout the population ; they are a goal Oat 
young Indian of intelligence aspires; and in their ato) go 
enlisted a very large proportion of those who by eo A E 
enlightenment are the natural leaders of the peoP 2 spt a 
Oriental, enrolled in a club, a service, or & regime? ue ae and 
corps is a sentiment possessing the strength of 2 pee . TA 
a religious fervour. In the first days of the boycot ere 


with which Bengali magistrates and Bengali police © 
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uy of their extremist fellow-castemen was very remark- 
ihe enmity, their loyalty is active only so long as it is militant, 
ble. E Liberal Government they have found that it pays 
d with t 3 Under the stress of questions in Parliament their 
pest to lie Oa discredited ; zeal has been attributed to male- 
efforts Bae they are disheartened by a feeling that the Govern- 
yolence ; a their eyes are turned, would throw them over ag 
ment, to a loyal criticism if their abandonment suited its con- 
a Sop oe oer they have lost the prestige which alone 
eee tiveness to their labours ; lacking it they are no more 
i control so multitudinous a population than is a London 
P constable, by bodily strength, to order the traffic at a 
Pde d street crossing. There has consequently been an alarm- 
ing increase in serious crime. The trading community was 
terrified by the boycott, and openly testified its satisfaction with 
any eflorts to suppress it. Merchants have lost heavily, and have 
been driven to make terms with the swadeshi propagandists. To 
the Mohammedans also the boycott caused many losses; left 
unprotected against it by the State they asserted their liberty by 
noting, for which large numbers have been prosecuted and 
imprisoned. And they have seen that so elementary an obligation 


as the fulfilment of a Viceroy’s pledges has been the subject 
sf! of protracted negotiations ; 


and that the only prominent 
Mohammedan who has counselled abandonment of their position, 


ind who came to England on a mission to undermine it, has been 
vena lucrative appointment by the State. 


tn home politics Liberal statesmen do not dream of snubbing 
“rown adherents‘in deference to the susceptibilities of the other 
S precisely the course they have followed in the 


uitely more dangerous atmosphere of India. 


Lord Curzon’s CRITICS 


It 
., lust, however, be conceded that during the past three years 


i its Tat nas been ab 
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iberal side į 
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In Army circles he 
y interfering unnecessarily in cases 
, ermed ‘ collisions’ between olc 
i Offer a the natives to believe that th insu 
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shadow of foundation that exists for such an impr 491! 


found in some cases, few in number, in which fe me 
of India, Lord Curzon being Viceroy, interfered + è Gove | of 8 
ill-treatment of natives by soldiers—ill-treatmen pr 
occasions resulted in death—when, althou of 
forthcoming upon which a criminal court could Conca e 
clear beyond doubt that men of a particular reg; eich ty n 
: 5 regiment won) they 
volved. Indeed, in one case witnesses who testified } Bi issue 
superior officers recanted their statements when conten T tal oca 
police, There is no one of good feeling but must ap A distr 
deplorable results of allowing incidents of this kind to sae no W 
punished, and must sympathise with the efforts of Lord ne H mere 
put a stop to them. Failing evidence against the actual ne a the i 
tor, the only punitive measures available were against te ong 
ment as a whole—disciplinary orders which would cause the k pe 
manding or company officers to realise their responsibility fork ep 
misconduct of their men, and punishments such ag stoppages’ a 
leave, which would bring home to the men the necessity es b 
trolling violence on the part of their comrades, or at least of testir ioe 
ing to what they knew against them. Such collective punishnes impro 
were inflicted in very few cases. It has never been hinted thi}, ect y 
respect to any one of them Lord Curzon did not act in-comleh) and 4 
accord with his military colleagues. But the interference dE) tector 
Government was resented very bitterly indeed by the Ampi temay 
was generally attributed to the Viceroy’s initiative. Tt cant’ the ne 
however, seriously be maintained that the Government o ii payers 
should not actively reprobate the maltreatment by soldiers oteti teen]; 
less camp followers. And cases of such maltreatment decret 


very notably during Lord Curzon’s last two years of ofice. ff tecent 
of his 9 But t} 


ith te in Ing 
iy PF import 


h 28 
gh no eVidengy $ 


. eye j we th : 
which regards facility of speech as the most pee i aio i 
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g È G Co 
public required, but which were hurtful to Bengali gint bya 
the improvement of the municipal government oe gion wi f “tive 


reform of the Calcutta University (amongst other 
ties), and the partition of Bengal. Galea 

For years past the administration of the city a stent? | bodies 
been the despair of the State sanitary authorities, per igh! dbs 
ference or neglect resulting in much ill-health andina ki 
rate. The municipal constitution of the city has in the SNN 
most emancipated kind, local affairs being entirely 
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a 191 Me composed of oe members, and so large as 
i W facon "ta little parliament. i In the argumentative atmosphere 
a to infa the most valued parliamentary privilege is that of talk- 
ta of Bonga ro Bengali members of the Calcutta council were per- 
k ing: ae the needs of their city received adequate attention if 
i uf aded t e the subject of long and animated debate. Practical 
") they ee obscured by endless speech-making; the council 
eh Ee, i yord for ineffective loquacity, and Europeans stood 
bra He eastfully aloof from it. Lord Curzon’s reforms detracted in 
iar from the freedom of the municipal constitution. They 
2 Per iainished the number of councillors and provided that 
tn} Re portant interests of European commerce (to which the city 
Tee} wes not merely its prosperity but its origin) should be adequately 
ee represented. Native members are still of course in the great 
Cit) majority ; but the council in its reduced size offers less opportunity 
fori for.infructuous debate, and has gained very conspicuously in 
ge practical efficiency. No one can question the benefit which this 
aot) ieform has conferred upon the inhabitants of Calcutta; in every | 
direction of municipal administration there has been notable 
in’) improvement. But the Bengalis detected in the change a slight 
ust upon their reputation for the management of public affairs, 
and they opposed it with much animosity. For some time the 
restoration of the council to its original size was one of the stock 
demands of Bengali orators. But the improvements for which 
| the new council claims credit have had their effect upon the rate- 
Byers; and it is doubtful whether at the present day a cry for its 
-enlargement would secure much popular sympathy. 
cag ons reforms of the Indian universities are of more 
W Bit there e, ae have not yet had time to produce their effect. 
OD in India es ee a single European of educational experience 
A inportant hd s in the Government service or belonging to the 
Y ereat things Baie missionary educationists, who does not expect 
the Power of ean, Here, again, no attempt was made to lessen 
MI telorms vA è representative governing body ; the object of the 
á “tates, b F to supersede the authority of the university 
“bability an 9 improve their constitution, —to increase their 
ee itive ofe a aciency by rendering them more truly repre- 
a tai 7 cational interests, and less liable to be dominated 
{thersity te or self-interested opinion. A seat on the senate of 
J? be Paid to come to be considered as a complimentary honour 
c life, and the man of distinction, official or non-official, ir 


> ana had degenerated into large am 
nd wh 


> 


In consequence the curricu 
© character of the university ex 
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had been subordinated to the desire of Producing M h 
percentage of passes, with results that are now fo, it men 
recognised to need description. ‘The university sea Be op 
reconstituted, may be trusted gradually to rali ul ag 
exigencies of education, and, it is hoped, to with the iy 
demoralising influences of students who wish, fit or ne A a 
examinations, and of teachers whose credit and a I distr 
depend upon percentages of passes. These results, if r “l gind 
will be to the lasting benefit of the rising generation. taal withi 
will interfere with the opportunities of Bengali politiciang hil agita 
to students for support and are expected in return to facilite ment 
passing of examinations by their clients. To these mea i forces 
reconstitution of the senates offers an irritating stumbling- o L 
But it is noticeable that their outcries are losing in insisten, a 
As for the partition of Bengal, some years hence it wilt] es 
accepted as one of the most beneficial of Indian administra) pat 
changes. Undivided Bengal contained a population of ne: ae x 
eighty millions, and it is obvious that no single government wi a 
ga 


effectively superintend the interests of so large a community. t 
was necessary to divide. There were other possible dividing lt: 
than those which were adopted. But Lord Curzon’s scheme} 
the merit of benefiting two provinces—Assam as well as Bag 
Assam—itself cut off from Bengal a generation ago—ws" 
small a province to be effectively administered; it offre # 
adequate scope for the maintenance of graded public serv? 
its own, and to preserve a requisite proportion of jumor tos 
officers it was obliged systematically to borrow offices 5 
Bengal for periods of five years, returning them, 
disadvantage of the province and the people, when the 
local knowledge and experience. Bengal was, then, t i i) 
Assam, which adjoined it (and formerly was included 12 n | 
too small; a transfer of territory from one to the other if 
obvious remedy, and one, moreover, which was supe 4 
precedent. A re-arrangement on these lines met the 
_ the Mohammedans, who constituted two-thirds of t ie e 

of the transferred districts. It was objected to by 53 F p 
minority, and by their fellow Hindus across the © 
because it offered the Mohammedans some hope g der 
the selfish domination of the Hindu literati WBO Weet 
protection had crept to power which they could 20 wo 
themselves. The agitation afforded, moreover, ore De 
a trial of strength with the British Governme? a cess i 
acute intelligence of the Bengalis could expect ' er | 
by playing upon the divergences of opinlo? gers 7 


. . D "AR. 
determination of the British Parliament. Ter the E 


P 
a 


to utilise to the full the jealousy of some po 
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thusiasm of others, and the nervousness of criticism or 


| pental 2 which is shared, more or less, by all of them. Tf the 
jon 


oppost! d succeeded in securing the reversal of the partition, 

ali ha lay of force would have been needed to demonstrate 
erious ee ent of Bengal was to continue under British 
that the a he more efficient administration which the transferred 
ie ave begun to experience is to the advantage of the 

5 well as of the Mohammedans, and Hindu Opposition 
Hindus : e districts has almost ceased. In a few years time an 
within Bee has so nearly shaken the resolution of the Govern- 
ees be remembered only to illustrate how blind may be the 
Pes of popular clamour. 

Lord Curzon believed that the interests of human progress 
were worth the risk of causing some irritation to Bengali feelings. 
The irritation would have subsided long ago had it not gained 
heart from his untimely resignation , and from the shifting changes 
of English political life. But the fruits of his reforms will bear 
witness for a vigorous discharge of the responsibilities of Empire 
long after the last echoes of detraction have passed away. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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GERMANY'S REAL ATTITUDE TOA Met 
ENGLAND the 

pogland 


. . . $ ar? 
EN sitting down to write this article, I can almost hear the trume | vaichin 


ing of those critics to whom, admittedly, fair play is a jeng f prep 
but Germany always anathema. I anticipate their attitude, a i nc wy 
perhaps, some of their arguments; and I am ready also tort ng in | 


inevitable accusation, ‘ Ulterior Motive! ’ market, 

The better to understand each other, then, it will be politice a 

my part to clear the ground at the very outset. Following th A a 
0 


procedure which makes the British legal code at once the ay 
and the wonder of the whole world, I will give a direct answer 
those questions which we may reasonably suppose would be as 
by any one of the critics to whom I have already referred. A 
still in accordance with that code, I will claim the right to quli 
or amplify any direct answer which I may give. & 
Do I write with any official authority on this vital questi 
Germany’s attitude towards England? , y 
No, I do not. But I, a German, have resided in Bnglanl 
forty years; during the whole of that time I have been dep 
interested in the commercial life of the country; I beat DY”. 
share of the country’s burden, and, being human, 1 
Englishman’s privilege of grumbling when I deem the fe Hi 
taxation to be unduly oppressive. Here, in England, 1 


War L 
Hmperc 
time ca 
emanat 
ship for 
the Ti 
cenity 

inciden 
the Ka 
Inicros 
withou 
has na 


the opportunity of exchanging views on internation t Dit 
with some of the most eminent of the country’s states is g T 


far as Germany is concerned, I can claim the friendshi S ‘a 
fidence of some of the most highly-placed officials, , 
Members of the Reichstag, financiers, prore a is) ; 
journalists ; with them I have discussed this gueeh 5 el 
their views upon it. Therefore, at the risk of pes 
added to those other charges, I think I may clam fall 
stand the character of the two nations about whom 
Now, is Germany ready for war? 
Most assuredly she is, and I do not hesitate % 


were declared to-morrow, Germany nat 


ole 


es 
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Se anger! But having said this much, I wish 
although Germany is ready for war with any 
s never further from her intentions. Why should 
Pogot! i SG in a state of preparedness for any emergency? 
{ germany a dictated to by any country as to how she should 
ghe O Germany chose to build a thousand 
s, why should any other nation take umbrage, so long 
S ays the piper for the-tune? Is it not the 
like Germany , surrounded as she is on one 
Russia, 0n the other by France, and on the sea side by 
P repare herself for any emergency, including that of 
pe, We ae move in commercial circles, who are always 
ng feverishly the pulse of the market, deem it expedient to 
re against & financial panic ; not that we believe a financial 
jena per? ie ie inevitable, but because we feel that we should be lack- 
at C business acumen if we ignored the potentialities of the 
n Rec, The same principle guides, or should guide, statesmen 
in the control of a nation’s resources. 
Whenever the possibility of an invasion is mooted, the name 
ofthe Kaiser comes naturally to the lips ofan Englishman. “ The 
War Lord’ is the sobriquet which has been bestowed on the 
Emperor, and yet, if His Majesty’s critics would give themselves 
fine calmly to think of all the belligerent utterances that have 
emanated from Potsdam, they would detect a sincerity of friend- 
I) ship for this country of which at present they do not dream. In 
the Times of November 1908 I endeavoured to reveal the sin- 
pp city of the Kaiser, and explain that now almost forgotten 
ro of the Boer War. Can it fairly be said that the mind of 
ae has been completely analysed with the aid of a few 
we. WMOECE taken at random from a number of speeches 
i eee for context or environment? ‘True, the Kaiser 
F nth itions. I would not question for one moment the 
{i terityas the a His Imperial Majesty hopes to go down to pos- 
asthe ene of a great navy, as his grandfather went down 
ely imply. AAS a great army. But does that ambition neces- 
The see subjugation of Great Britain? 
J 5 imminent is ae that invasion of these shores 
he suggestion of the Germanophobe, to whom, 
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a E ae wish is father to the thought. Whatever else her 
Irrational > t an impulsive, 
bae d ‘damns the 


1 Bsequences.’ 
| Detveen ces. And assuming for the mo the rel F 
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me Bie EXO countries were strained to 
“al impregnable fully than the Kaiser’s advisers 
able. The logic of Count von Moltke ma 
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2 go is, logicka Hi PeUnibwonchan thi et eie P-thin ki 
would be comparatively easy to get into Eng} eG 
to get out of it!’ Stand 

If you ask me for the Opinion of the Germa, 
I could not do better than refer you t 
Germany to-day. The Socialistic ten 
nounced. And when, in all his histo Y, did the a "ty 
war for war’s sake? Ts it not a well-known fact val 
German Army Socialism is Tampant? Does the Sp, 
submit to the additional burdens of taxation Which ai 
natural consequence? Not only his chief adyj > 
himself realises that a war would rouse th Socialis g: i 
country to a state bordering on revolution, Į ma) 
later to the attitude of the people. Here let me deal yj h, T 
which the controversialists are always ready to advance in ' Y. 
of their arguments—the expansion of the 

Is Germany keenly desirous of annexin 

Of course she is. How could she be otherwj ; 
tion of seventy millions, which in time to. come will mi, 
increase of one million annually, be nigh on one hundred mili. 
confined within narrow limits? She is like a boi 
of bursting with somebody sitting on the saléty ya 
England in her way everywhere. Germany must find an oi 
for her surplus, just as J apan is finding outlets for her pes 
But whither can she go? ` Is India attractive to her eyes? T 
very idea is ludicrous. Germany ‘has neither the desire më 
means to relieve another nation of an irksome burden. Equ 
ludicrous is the idea of an attack on Australia or, Cans 
Germany hag no coaling stations, nor would the Monroe Dae 
Permit a landing on American soil : this apart from the ip 
and defences of both countries. Nor does Germany ees 
an attempt on Egypt or any other colony over which ae w 
flag is flying to-day. There may be moments when she tt) 


ag { 
l 


li 
OW y, 
Sers, by} 


ler on they 


g 


, i 
covets, say, Java or Sumatra, but what interest has nae ius 
elther of those islands? Let me express a candid P i a 
day is not far distant when Asia Minor will fall, figurative” ‘ 


3 i Germi 
pieces. Tt would be a contretemps-to the liking of = 
Who could prevent annexation in that direction; T her fis | 
would have only to-walk through Austria in order to p Fi 
on the desired spot? . Cen petore tË 

Again, the opening up of China brings many visio ould like ® 
dream-eyes of Empire-builders, Truly Germany W 


iit 
play a part in the Opening up of China. The ae re teg 
which she would be likely to encounter would ee conside! | Qtr 
the Japanese, who in turn might have seriously at my va, 


: ; -th 
attitude of America, Is it necessary to reiterate’ t ` 
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me i THE STORY OF THE OSBORNE CASE 
pci 


oni ast few weeks a new political issue has appeared 
diis: ay possibly dwarf in importance some of the controversies 
i fis a def in the year filled the public mind. The leaders of the 
a Bi i Pay have made it clear that they intend to agitate for a 
Mif g reverse the Osborne J udgment, and the Trade Union 


f aeres at g : : von 
th > SS at Sheff 
a to make this ma eld has decided by an overwhelming majority. 


WITHIN the ] 
which m 
that ear] 


WE vey or tter a test question at the next General Election. 
i fronted wen 2C habitual timidity of party politicians when con- 
A Wh, ang ip coy Organised group of electors, this decision mengs 
w y forward 1. proposed here to examine the justice of the demand 
eh veg. > the Labour party and the importance of the issues 
Ea e Whole bje an cuit i many people entirely 
a tt on “sirable fi 3 o 

, over E tst to explain as concisely as may be how the 

he See 


i “the Con Some Jud 


of A SMent was first given in November 1908 by 

a p peal. The plaintiff was Mr. Osborne, 2 railway 

was heres of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 

“PRY -tendants were that Society. The court decided 
=No. 404 
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unanimously that it_was illegal for the society to employ ; ] 
for the purpose of maintaining parliamentary aire swf 
Against this decision the Amalgamated Society apaa Ai se 
House of Lords. ‘The case was heard in December 1909 to ty ay 
Law Lords, who unanimously dismissed the appeal. Th cS) 
diate effect of these decisions is to deprive the Labour a i 
main source of revenue. For several years past many of th, K I xi 
unions have been spending money on parliamentary re ni; he 
tion, and latterly the whole of this representation has come E tl 
the control of the Labour party. If the trade unions i : th 
longer permitted to spend money on parliamentary representata 2 
the Labour party will have to depend upon such funds as itel ~ 
raise by voluntary subscription, and experience has shown th Fy 
those are not likely to be large. This sufficiently explains ty | g 
interest of the Labour party in the Osborne Judgment: what | th 
further to be explained is how it comes about that the tri} yoi 
_unions have now been deprived of a power which they exercie! | jui 
without challenge for a considerable number of years. on 
At the outset it may be remarked that the mere fact thats He 
practice has continued for years without challenge proves nothing the 
as to its legality. If a challenge is to be given, somebody mu on 
give it, and nobody will take the trouble to challenge anythin ff ‘me 
unless he feels aggrieved. It is only when a grievance is felt th pol 
people begin to ask whether they are under a legal compulsion it 
submit to it. Until that question is asked the courts are no cof itse 
cerned. They exist to determine rights when application Is m Mr 
to them : they have no power to ferret around and ascertal i n 
their own spontaneous inquiries whether any person or group” aa 
persons within the realm is acting strictly in accordance É if e 
law. So far therefore as the legal aspects of the prob a Ei 
concerned it is quite irrelevant to argue, as the spokesmen A 
Labour party have done, that the courts have deprive Tis 


unions of powers which they had long exercised. met tea 
have done their duty in declaring the law as 0° 
brought before them. Togo further and suggest, ej’, 
have done, that this judgment is due to the political P ris 
hereditary legislators is worse thaw irrelevan p 
dishonést. A correspondent of the Westminster ' 
issue of the 25th of August 1910, speaks of the abrogi 
right of trade unions which was in December last ie g 
the Judicial Committee of the common enemy % t igati p 
Labour parties.’ The writer of this passag? + decisions f 


ciently well educated to know that the judicial ply bot ae) a a 
House of Lords are given not by the whole eee ate ne thy. 


he calls a judicial committee, yet he does 2° their 2 
that the judges composing that committee allow 
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f the law to be biassed by the political feelings of the legis- 


Mn tion ot, dy to which they happen to belong. If such a suggestion 
m Jative Be de by a comparatively well-instructed person, one can 
it can Wei ne the arguments which will þe employed to work 
fhe easily Pe against the Osborne Judgment in the minds of the 
a u s of men who have no conception of the distinction 
n E the House of Lords as a Legislative Chamber and 
E A Court of Law which bears the same name. In this case 
a A is a peculiar dishonesty in suggesting that the Osborne 
toh Judgment is the result of the political bias of the Upper House of 
a mo ment; for, as stated above, the judgment was originally 
n given not by the House of Lords but by the Court of Appeal. Mr. 
th: | Osborne was perfectly content with that judgment ; it was the 
thy Socialist controllers of the trade union who carried the case to 
thas the House of Lords. Moreover, anyone who will trouble to 
tal read the two judgments will see that while, as it happened, the 
sise judges of the Court of Appeal dealt with the question very largely 


on its broad constitutional issues, the majority of the judges in the 
House of Lords looked at the question from the point of view of 
the strict letter of the law. The only Law Lord who laid stress 
on the broader view that the maintenance of a pledge-bound 
member of Parliament by a trade union is contrary to public 
policy happens to be a strong Liberal. 
ismissing, then, these irrelevancies, let us come to the case 
itself. The man who has given his name to this famous case is 
Mr. Walter Osborne, a railway porter employed on the Great 
Eastern Railway, and a member of the Amalgamated Society of 
wuld Servants. Until I first had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Shae I thought, as doubtless many other people have thought 
i a 1 aink, that his part in the case consisted only in lending 
name ae Or others to use. That is not so. „Mr. Osborne is not a 
oa a a a man. _ The struggle upon which he is still engaged 
necessity h ne entirely upon his own initiative, and though of 
elp from an ad, as the struggle progressed, to ask for financial 
they Who off = People, it was he who begged for that help and not 
citcums a ered it. I have taken some pains to inquire into the 
Never S of this case, and I can say without hesitation a 


and With ai ne a finer instance of a man fighting single-han i 
_ Cn who RE ° mind, against what he believed to be injusti 
ef al they po U thus fight for the sake of an ideal at the risk of lo 
| te ave È i 5S are rare in every country, but happily in Eng 
f miy ie dom failed to Spring forth from the ground whe 
ering X volunteers to keep alight the lamp of 
q Ing of the Osborne case dates from the b 
Stade unjo Up till that time nobody questioned t 
DEE Ons to spend their funds upon parliament 


Le 
` 
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sentation. Mr. Burt was sent to Parliament as carly as - 

the aid of trade union money. Other representatives dwi 


working classes, who have earned as he has done the y ol th i 


all parties, have received without question similar net a 
Upon the face of it this fact appears to suggest that thet f ce 
was a convenient one, and that, as it has now been pon p 
illegal, it is desirable to alter the law. The answer is th P k i 
practice itself was completely altered by the creation of the t ty i 
party. Men like Mr. Burt were supported by trade ee E 
money because they were primarily trade unionists, and T a E g 
were able from their own personal experience to put before Par i E c 
ment the trade union point of view. There was no suggestin f s0 
when they were elected that they should be subjected to any com: tic 
pulsion save that supplied by their own consciences and their n 

| P 


pledges to their constituents. 


Strictly speaking, it was even then unfair that Conservatiy ay 
trade unionists should be asked to subscribe to the maintenme | ™ 
of members of Parliament who generally were more Liberal thn p 
Conservative, but no complaint was made on this score becaus p: 
in practice the members so maintained were not bigoted politie A 
partisans and respected fhe tradition that trade unions were n [f t 
political bodies. To take a very close analogy, it is quite c Ma 
ceivable that the medical profession might desire to have sm pat 
prominent member of their craft sitting in the House of Commons, Foy 


and might offer to pay his expenses by means of a voluntary stb wa: 


scription among themselves. Provided that such a member os alm 

it clear by his public action that he was primarily a mena 

medical profession, and only secondarily a Liberal or Cow oii 
nservalllé Fg, 


tive as the case might be, it is probable that both Co wot l 
and Liberals would cheerfully subscribe to his expens® A wi trac 
sake of their profession. This illustration will be sio pct 
explain why it was that trade unionists generally in nae aai 
took no exception to the expenditure of their funds upon teria 8 


exe 5 to obi Fa 
sentation in Parliament of their trade. They had ne ai F 


to what was in reality illegal, but they willing bra 
because they felt no injury. ‘ 4 9 F reo 
The whole situation was changed by the establish tot Be 
pr eight years ago of a system which substituted the : Unt the 

a political party for the representation of trade se see sii 
the constitution of the Labour Representation TT y tbe int E 
$ has now become the Labour party, funds supplie suber a lini 
© nions could be, and have been, spent in thee | om 
. members of Parliament who were not trade unionist eo ists "tb 
required to represent the special interests of trade ù iti New, 
e orders ofa P- nor | they 


they were required to do was to obey th 


; jonis 
led by men of whom some were not trade uD 
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a 2E what is known as the working class. There is here 
th mew?” nce, not of degree but of principle, which is amply suffi- 
a A B iin the revolt within the trade union ranks against the 
A cen a 5 
Me, arliamentary Lew: abour Representation C i 
ls p ously enough, the La pour Avepresentation Committee owes 
Ob i Bn to the very society whose members have led the revolt 
10S 


the inst its methods. At the Trade Union Congress held at Ply- 
bon | Ee in September 1899 the delegates of the Amalgamated 
nion f oe of Railway Servants proposed that the Parliamentary 
Pare tice of the Congress should invite co-operative societies, 


tli. socialistic bodies, trade unions, and other working-class organisa- 
tin iat to a conference to ‘ devise ways and means for securing the 
om: return of an increased number of Labour members to the next 
het Parliament.’ This proposal was carried, and in February 1900 
. | the conference met. ‘There were 129 delegates present, repre- 
bre f senting 568,177 persons, of whom 545,316 were trade unionists. 
a“ U In spite of this overwhelming preponderance of trade unionists _ 
iy the conference proceeded to appoint a provisional executive com- 
ny mittee consisting of seven trade unionists and four Socialists, 
E namely one representative of the Fabian Society, two represen- 


: tatives of the Independent Labour Party,’ and Mr. Ramsay 
E Macdonald, who does not seem to have represented anybody in 
0 
Si 


particular, and who was provisionally elected secretary of the 
ah | 2c committee. 


Was given power 
almost ez ive 
ik exclusively 


The committee, constituted in these proportions, 
to administer funds which would. be derived 
from the contributions of trade unionists. 

At this point it is necessary to express a word of appreciation 

of the extraordinary skill displayed by the Socialists of the Fabian 

ihe fe and of the Independent Labour Party in capturing the 
E. ies Only those behind the scenes can tell the full story 

Be ics remarkable piece of successful wire-pulling, but it may be 
e ally that the Socialists in the trade unions form an 

and the E within an organisation. They know one another, 
eli bal E ave learnt, like good football players, how to pass the 
branch, RI vacancy occurs on the committee of a trade union 


r tommen eae Socialists present at the branch meeting will 
i ; 


on; he will } her Socialist for the post, and, failing competi- 
ey the brane 2¢ elected without question. In the same way, when 
SS electing delegates to the annual meeting, the 


by Mr. Keir Hardie. Membership is in no way 
P? a until the formation of the Labour peers a 


apa “ate C no corporate connexion with trade unionism. It 

New ase P arty» Separate organisation, and must not be confused yE itie 

ihep ® and 2 latter is only the Labour Representation Committee with 
abian Sire Ine] P 


ciety, one pooatiegent elements the Independent Labour ae 


Tade unions. 
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Socialists, in the absence of organised oppositi E 
election of their candidates without difficulty Be Secure 4, 
by regularly attending meetings and by constar i this rai 
one another’s hands, they have gained control both el ing in 
and of the headquarters of most of the unions of the branch 
It is not intended for a moment to suggest that i 
this well-conceived policy Socialists have been i t 
dishonourable motives. On the contrary “ced oe by any 
opposed to their ideals must be the first to adit LAN ae tal 
siasm, amounting to a real religion, which actuale A it 
active members of Socialist bodies. They dream, a tt 
dreamers have dreamt before, that they have aia od a 
to the universe, and that they know how to unlock = e. 
leads to a new world where poverty shall be nino ae 
shall never be moist with tears. Dreaming this, the na | 
themselves in working for the good day Saito thee belle a i 
coming. Noris it altogether surprising that in their ea a : i 
advance their cause they sometimes forget to notice shat iod 
using the very methods which they condemn as cruel and ke 
nical when employed by the capitalist. i 
. x far ese present issue is concerned, the Socialist pole ther 
as been,. first, to capture by persistent log-rolling_and-we Gro 
„Pulling ‘the machinery of the trade unions, and then to use tht f PP 
‘machinery, not only to supply them with funds, but to crush aut aly 
all resistance among the simpler-minded working men who col gf 
stitute the great body of trade unionists. In the execution of th 
policy Socialists have had the wisdom to proceed gradually. u a 
did not attempt to put on the bit until they had their mount% oft 
well under control that there was little fear of his bolting: | is 
Labour Representation Conference of 1900, though it created! g Mer 
machinery for the political dictation since established, contained"! a 
threat of the coming tyranny. Trade unionists of the ole i 
co-operated unsuspectingly with avowed Socialists, int ate ihn 
that nothing more was contemplated than an increas? r 4 
number of Labour representatives on the lines previously ae 
Tt is significant that one of the members of the first Labou a cp 
sentation Committee was Mr. Richard Bell, general sere | 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, whose = 
treatment by the Socialists was a principal cause of the of 
Judgment. At the meeting of the Executive Committ” tt 
Society immediately after the formation of the Labou! 2 it | x 
tation Committee, Mr. Bell’s position was considered 3 
decided unanimously that the proposals of the Labour 
tion Conference were ‘ sufficiently wide to allow ME a 
the conditions contained therein ’ without violating ye 
previously laid down by the Society of Railwa Serva” 


Carryin ot 


| 


stit 
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that if 


“yt rty. DS j 
ie ras not for long that the Socialists permitted their con- 
ut 


fe i remain sufficiently wide to enable an independent man 
ditions Msn, The constitution of the Labour Representation 
to se e was revised at a conference held at Birmingham in 
Comm ia was then decided to establish ‘ a distinct Labour group 
U ment who shall have their own Whips and agree upon 
1n par ey? ‘The same conference also laid down the policy 
Ta ‘the new party should pursue with regard to the education 
A then in progress. It was not a policy of neutrality 
a policy of keen partisanship. At the next annual conference 
in 1903 a further step was taken, and the following was declared 
fo be the object of the Labour Representation Committee : 


jected to Parliament he must be ‘ independent of either 
elect 


To secure by united action the election to Parliament of candidates 
promoted, in the first instance, by an affiliated society or societies in the 
constituency, who undertake to form or join a distinct group in Parliament, 
with its own Whips and its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain 
strictly from identifying themselves with or promoting the interest of any 
section of the Liberal or Conservative parties, and not to oppose any other 
candidate recognised by this Committee. (All such candidates shall pledge 
themselves to accept this Constitution, to abide by the decisions of the 
Group in carrying out the aims of this Constitution, or resign, and to 
ebpear hefore their constituencies under the title of Labour candidates 

y. 

_ This definite establishment of a new pledge-bound party con- 
stitutes the real parting of the ways between the older trade 
Mionists and the Socialist group who have captured the machinery 
fe sods Up to this point it was possible to maintain the 
ee : : the new Labour Representation Committee existed 
PED Ags the return to Parliament of men who would 
nat X ne trade unions, and who therefore could continue to 
Protest aoet from trade union funds without the likelihood of 
threw off ne Individual trade unionists. In 1903 the Socialists 
Was to bui] ee and made it perfectly clear that their purpose 
necessarily ve p a pledge-bound Socialist party, which would po 
"pon trade a esent trade unionism at all, though it would live 
by My. & mon Money, This purpose was openly proclaimed 
ference f x ardie a few days before the meeting of the con- 
at Swansea Which adopted the new constitution. Speaking 
abou perne 2 31st of January 1903 Mr. Keir Hardie said : 
House of ce entation meant more than returning men to the 
x trade ne, Tt was a means to an end, and that end was 

the Sth o msm but Socialism.’ Speaking again 1n London 
a iberalg ka arch, immediately after the conference, he said : 

a Bot be accepted ag LAO candidates, and if the old 


~ Mnionists should get a majority on the L.R.C. party, then 
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q 1911 


the I.L.P., which existed for the making of Socialists, 


] wl > woul 
original position; but there was no fear of this dre 


au vi 
» aS Seven ont Of ten ai 
tangi, 


dates of the committee were avowed Socialists. orn 

Tt will be noticed how well the Socialists had played the oo 

it was only when they had made their position secure b a catis; 

a majority of Socialists among the candidates put fornan ! and 

Labour Representation Committee, with trade union tone . 1a 

they boldly came into the open and said that their object ne aa 
ipo 


trade unionism but Socialism. bon 
The first overt act of resistance came from Mr. Richard "years 
; ae ONA ; oe R 
Early in 1904 a vacancy occurred in the representation of Norig | "20! 
and the Labour Representation Committee decided to contest i ads 
seat, although two candidates were already in the field. li nl 50- 
be remembered that in 1904 the whole country was intens fa sy. 
stirred by Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda in favour of Tap | YOU 
Reform. Mr. Bell, as a strong Free Trader, held that in vierg | that 
this national crisis it was very undesirable that the Free Tap | de 
vote in Norwich should be split. He had already declined to sim palo 
_ the new constitution of the Labour Representation Committee, 3 pi 
and when he was asked to go down and speak in support of th 1 f 
Labour candidate he declined. The Socialists therefore decide ae 
to take action against him in his own society, of which he wassill 
the general secretary. Application was made for permission) | Wh 
send a deputation from the Labour Representation Committ i the 
to a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amalgamult! ES ot 
Society of Railway Servants. Permission was granted, and DD then, 
deputation, which consisted of Mr. Shackleton and Mr. Rans fiba pi 
Macdonald, was received in March 1904. Une 
Most of the talking was done by Mr. Ramsay Macdonl i F 
5 : anes “a: ry Wel 0} 
is not a trade unionist, and needless to say he did ib very ait F thong} 
His cue was to make out that the signing of the pledge T n epres 
a small matter and that there was really no reason why ee 
should not sign it. Incidentally, Mr. Macdonald made } Cont 
clear, first, that the object of the Labour Representay pti 
mittee was not confined, as the older parliamentary mo gd ; 
the trade unions had been, to the securing of actual wor r i 
representatives, and, secondly, that the policy of ue i asst R 
would not be limited to questions affecting trade union! os cw fE 
On the first point he said: ‘The Labour Represent? en o 
mittee was created for the purpose of getting working iyi 
those who sympathise with them on common grount 
for themselves with their own candidates and theit © 
On the second point he said : $ 


1d,» Y 
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J ou cannot expect that; but when we have forty or fi 
interests 70 we have a policy of our own which is recognised 
a 
House, © 
in the 


[abour policy, “°- 


-,: ‘Do let me beg of you not merely to regard your own 
and again ie interests. We have to take a general Labour view.’ 
special me ents are important as showing the completeness 

weg a between the older view of Labour representation, 
of en ise trade unions had worked without challenge for many 
F UET the new view of the energetic little group of Socialists 
ai captured this vast organisation built up with so much toil 
a ee hs by working men. It was no longer necessary that the 
vealed Labour representative should even be a working man; 
a‘sympathiser,’ drawn presumably from the black-coated classes, 
vould do equally well. Nor was there any longer any pretence 
that Labour representatives were to be sent to Parliament 
to defend the special interests of trade unionists. They were 
to form a new political party with a policy of its own on 
ill public questions, including religious education and foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Bell, in replying to the criticisms of Mr. Macdonald, 
made his own position perfectly clear : 


, laid down certain conditions. . . . Upon 


those conditions I contested the seat and won it. Since then somebody 


tls outside of your b 


{ ody has come, and you have identified yourself with 
hem, They have a 


; screwing it up... 
ba pitch of rigidity i 


| x which makes it i i .. .. I have made 
my mind that the co; Makes it impracticable v i 


nstitution as it is I am not going to sign. 
For the Moment Mr. Bell was victorious. His committee, 
argely Composed of Socialists, contented itself with 
18 disapproval of his “indiscreet” conduct, but did not 


| ig "p ponsibility of demanding that he should sign the pledge 


mittee S ek constitution of the Labour Representation 
of th au question was referred to the annual general 
inter F Amalgamated ai 
es, ca appears to have been keenly debated by the y 
of 7 angy Strongly for Mr. Bell’s independence, others: 
* Meetin S subjection to the Socialist test. At the ann 
y majorit mt © same year—1904—he was supported by | 
w Derby 3 thirty to twenty-nine, and was thus ab. 
edge 3 the General Election of 1906 without 
n mae “1S subsequent career will probably b | 
x y of the readers of this Review. Thr ugh 
the 1906-1910 he maintained hi depe 
* Salt cerned aang at 


ee 
a 


is] 
e 
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Society of Railway Servants, and 


7 


ea ae oe ee aa a 


' are non-voters, and the remainder being spre 
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h ( 
him in his own society. It must be remembered th e 
there was at stake not merely a seat in the House of at bry ool 
his position as paid secretary of the Amalgamated il) Eo 
Railway Servants. Yet he never faltered in the fight Sci ri 
been beaten. The Socialists, having obtained complet eui g gen 
the governing body of his society, were able to preset É., 
the alternative of submission or resignation, and h a 


> 5 aa e chog 
latter. Yet only a few years previously Mr. Bell 80 fully gel 
( 


manded the confidence, not only of his own society but yall 
whole body of trade unionists, that he was elected it fs i | 
liamentary committee at the head of the poll by the Trade te E 
Congress. In the House of Commons, as every politician k 3 
testify, he commanded universal respect. He was “elimina 
—to use a word much favoured by revolutionaries—becgngi| 
would not sell his conscience to a political caucus or subord: 


the trade union movement to the Socialist agitation. e 


From the very outset of Mr. Bell’s long struggle he reci T 
warm support from the Walthamstow branch of the society, T Er 
vn} 


secretary of this branch was Mr. Walter Osborne. In Febu 
1904 the Walthamstow branch passed a strong resolution o: 
demning the scurrilous attacks made upon Mr. Bell hy È 
Socialists, and called upon the executive committee to te 
general vote of the society as to the propriety of remalmg F 
ated with the Labour Representation Committee. In Marehlt 
the same branch instructed its secretary to collect no me 
mentary levies until the dispute with regard to Mr. Bell "A 
factorily settled. These protests produced no effect u% a 
executive committee of the society, which had already n 
into the control of the Socialists. A year later— at The 
1905—Mr. Osborne, as secretary of the Welle if endum 
addressed a long letter to the executive Coe til a 
society explaining the grounds on which his Boa a ae 
make the parliamentary levy. It is worth whit = 
some passages : 

We object to paying a farthing to the L.R.C., a body m 
the purpose of allowing the T.L.P. and other Socialists A ; 
of Trade Unions. The I.L.P. is a middle-class Socialis 


years of existence possesses a paltry 13,000 ns various a 


opinio 
Reid, 
rule foi 
was ne 
tot un 
mith t} 
Septen 
the me 
ot parl: 
1895 ag 


ol £ 
they become a miserable, irreconcileable clique, CuO 

No one recognises this better than themselves; and 5° pomise Ë 
a plane of some importance they are prepared to Co ote) wh 
principles by forming an alliance with Trade + nis 
absolutely opposite economic theories. The Trad? 
taking the material which lies to hand and InP 
of the worker. The Socialist believes in an entirely P 

. . - Our position, then, is quite clear. We will a to hut 
next moye lies with you. . . . Do you really inten 4 
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embers out of the Society simply because they will not 


k gol honest a thraldom of Socialism? .. . You know that your position 
submit tO fee oral, but illogical, and, we believe, illegal. We therefore 
i § ony oE at from an untenable position, and take steps to have 
is to retre Rare Pp 
k invite j vote taken upon the whole matter in dispute. 
tal genera’ Y 
TA his appeal by the Walthamstow branch for a general vote on 
“Why 


stion of affiliation with the Labour Representation Com- 
yel mittee was repeated more than Ones, but the executive committee 

f med to put the question to the test. In view of the small 
tof nt of enthusiasm shown by the members of the society for 
the i parliamentary levy in any shape, perhaps the committee were, 
in their own interests, wise. The first ballot on the question of 
the parliamentary levy was taken in 1902, and only 29 per cent. 
of the members of the Society took the trouble to vote at all. Of 
those who voted 14,239 members were in favour of the levy and 
1144 against. 

Three years later, as a result of Mr. Osborne’s protest and a 
fairly widespread refusal to pay the levy, the executive committee 
in 1905 took counsel’s opinion as to the legality of the levy. The 
opinion of the learned counsel, Sir Edward Clarke and Sir Robert 
Reid, was that the levy was not illegal in principle, but that the 
nle for making it had been improperly made and that a new ballot 
k eae This opinion given by two such eminent counsel 
ae “atk eens the executive committee to proceed 
EE oe ey ha adopted. The second ballot took place in 
asl Mac. The voting was somewhat better. Just half 
mi embers of the society recorded their votes, 21,713 in favour 


ot parli ; CERS : 
st mae contributions being embodied in the rules and 
oe 7 


lose gp tho que 


alse | 
ordin 


rece 
y A 
ebru 
on 0 
ht 
takel 
ig ab 
chit 
op 


m : 
mium aap o iderable weight is properly attached to a refer- 
PMtbin the trad 1s, 1t is important to note that the machinery 
f There is n 3 i unions for recording votes is very defective. 
Member of de System for sending out ballot papers to each | 
i ae They are taken out casually as men 
2t the office, and one man will often take a batch 


oe against. The best proof 
© Society do not approv 


or 
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is furnished by their refusal to subscribe when oi 
made to raise money voluntarily. In December 15 atten for J 
80,000 members in the society, yet it was only po ! Nets paki 
in the course of the succeeding twelve months ai tog amo 
the enormous majority of members preferred not pong mone 
at all. © Suef pi 


The question which Mr. Osborne wished to have gph, woul 
the members of the Society was not whether a varie | Socia 
should be made but whether the money should be hana P f 

oal 


another body, largely composed of men who wer 

a 0 i © not tp was fi 
unionists, to be employed by them solely for the advancetes | in fav 
a Socialist party. As the Executive Committee refused ing, dg 
this question to a referendum, Mr. Osborne decided to ap a A 
the courts. He announced his resolve in a speech at the a wheth 
general meeting of the society in October 1905, but another other | 
was spent in correspondence and discussion within the sys} spend 
It was not until the 16th of September 1906 that Mr. Osp} Parlia 
first appealed to the public in a letter which appeared init apprec 
Daily Express. plete 

It is interesting to notice that some months earlier, vhalp 1° 
saw that the struggle on which he was embarking would otue) 2%" 
sity be expensive, Mr. Osborne decided that he must obiams plitica 
kind of status which would be understood by the general pti ee 
He therefore’ became a candidate for the Walthamstow ug the, y 
Council, and was elected by a large majority. This step iy ae 
him in very heavy additional work, for the committess df | Paar 
Walthamstow Council had the habit of sitting till mičniat iste 
every member of the Council had to serve on every Oui rf as to 
There are not many men even of the leisured classes i atthe F 
willing to give up evening after evening like this to e yi 
and Mr. Osborne had to be on railway duty at five m g K 7 ts 
He was fortunate, however, in making the acquaintantt in itine. 
Walthamstow Council of a gentleman who was able to os) Porision 
with legal advice, and without whose assistance be a oli 
have been compelled to abandon the tremendous task of BY fes 
powerful trade union. wr. OFF 

As the result of his letter to the Daily Bapré i cube 
received an appreciable sum of money, most ofi i 
amounts of a few shillings, but the total was not e29 

gs, bu 


ivate R 
him to go into court. He next proceeded to make g to bel d 
to persons who were likely to be both able and WI A 
But it was a wearisome, uphill task, and more met ag 
before he was able to collect the minimum sum ae ihe 

in the summer of 1908, he brought his case ‘be j 
Chancery and lost. 


ih 
e amen 
Tt is unnecessary to examine here the judg"? 
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191 Pere at once decided to go to the Court of Appeal. In 
jor Mr. 98 + decision he was risking everything onwhat seemed 
naking tha pler’s throw. The people who had helped him with 
"most 2 80™ -the-Court of Chancery were not inclined to back 
l Era J rther, and he knew that if he lost again his home 
sie pim any a up and all that he possessed taken from him. Yet 
oe e never tired of sneering at him as the tool of 
Socialists & 


D e in the Appeal Court came on in November 1908. Tt 
ai ined, and the court finally gave a unanimous judgment 
was ue of Mr. Osborne. ‘Two main issues are involved in that 
ene first, the purely legal question of the definition of a 
z Bi, union, and, secondly, the broad constitutional question 
whether it is in accord with public policy that trade unions or 
other corporate or quasi-corporate bodies should be permitted to 
| send their money in maintaining pledge-bound members of 
} Parliament. The bearing of the first question will be quickly 
nie appreciated. If the definition of a trade union includes bodies 
{ engaged in the promotion of parliamentary representation, then 
members of trade unions will have no grievance if their money is 
a Pent upon that purpose. But in that case other bodies, such as 
plitical clubs, by assuming the typical functions of trade unions, 
fold acquire the privileges which trade unions possess and use 
lem in a manner which everybody would regard as intolerable. 
th: man’s privilege is another man’s injury,.and therefore. privi- 
se implies restriction. As trade unions have received from 
4 a fe special privileges because of their special character, 
Bo: Y uty of the courts to see that this character is not changed 
' Sto extend the privilege. It was on this point that the Master 
his judgment. He said : 


ga 


ithe Rolls largely based 


hat j 
isan tt competent for a trade union either originally to insert 
Py stint from a by amendment to add to its objects, something so wholly 
sf Mision to ae object S contemplated by the Trade Union Acts as a 

Members of oe re parliamentary representation. Trade unions comprise 

intention» ade of political Opinion, and I cannot think that it 
4 of the Legislature that it should be competent to a 
Nees to compel a minority to support by their vote, 
Subscriptions, political opinions which they may abhor, 
enefit, P, of being expelled from the Union, and thus losing 
ha 2 at also the risk, and, in some cases, the very serious — 

Of tra > to find employment in their trade in consequence 

© union members to work with non-union members. — 


a Betcha vas insisted upon by the other judges 

temp Meg i ulton and Lord Justice Farwell 
wa of ‘at it was Contrary to public policy 
: “nent and provide them with a salafy 
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; ; W eu 
tion that they vote in a particular way. AsT “ord Tea 
Moulton said : nstics Pi. vol 

Ene í 
The position of a representative is that of a man wh Di 
trust towards the public, and any contract,- whether toe a has a : 
tion or otherwise, which binds him to exercise that tine Uable gn con 
than as on each occasion he conscientiously feels to he E RNY the, of € 
interest is illegal and void. Sst in thel frec 
gen 
Lord Justice Farwell, dealing with the same issue n, | 1 
that ? Pont in 
] 
No one would attempt to defend an individual millionaire yh} but 
dised members on the terms that they voted for a particular m S ath 
generally according to his directions; and the case is not na ih | 
multiplying the subsidisers by seven or by thousands, or by a the 
them as a trade union. If the payments were made from tue He 
as payments for each vote as it was given, the transaction woul bi The; 
scandalous for any attempt at defence, and I fail to see any difes to er 
between payment by the year and payment for each vote. get t 
emp! 
On these grounds the Court of Appeal declared that therp final 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants which puny socie! 
for parliamentary representation was invalid. The actual raf dissol 
of the judgment are : decre 
Mr, | 
There must be a declaration that rule 13, section 4, is invalid, alt alee 
the same is not binding upon the plaintiff and other members of the & j ane 
and there must be an injunction restraining the defendants frm 5 tt 
upon the plaintiff and other members of the Society, and from a i 
the moneys of the Society for any of the purposes mentioned in e le 
section 4. Yälte 
ai E: 
The executive committee of the Amalgamated i ip their 
Railway Servants immediately gave notice of an ae A poet 
House of se to secure #™  denef 
Lords, and spared no expen Mr, 0200 tan 


judgment, briefing no fewer than five counsel. we | 
won his costs as well as his case in the Court of te. ‘| 
consequently able to face the trial in the House % mi 
much less financial anxiety than had weighed up i fi 
earlier stages of the struggle. ; 
The judgment of the House of Lords was Bnet 
December 1909. Lord Halsbury, Lord Macnee ey 2 
Atkinson took the view that the spending of ve denned” 
nions 3S 
jal pay 
mline 


n on thd 
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gh 1919 

e was directed by the Labour party upon matters which 
Pigs yote direct concern with the interests of labour. Lord Shaw of 

f had Ehe took the broader ground that such a condition was 
oad ae A public policy, z being i incompatible with the spirit 
el ts parliamentary constitution or with that independence and 
et Pejn which have hitherto been held to lie at the basis of repre- 
th ontative government m the United Kingdom.’ For these various 


reasons the judges in the House of Lords unanimously concurred 
i upholding the judgment of the Court of Appeal. 

In ordinary circumstances that would be the end of the story 
put in this case it is only the beginning of a new chapter, a 
rather of two new chapters. Two lines of defence are open to 
the Socialists who are threatened by the Osborne J udgment with 


nnd | > 

gitl the loss of their means of maintenance in the House of Commons. 
at They can try by terrorism to make it impossible for trade unionists 
iol to enforce the law, and they can try by parliamentary action to 


get the law altered. They have made it clear that they mean to 
employ both methods. Scarcely had Mr. Osborne obtained the 


the tp final judgment in his favour before the executive committee of the 
pn society issued a decree of expulsion against him and ordered the 
alef dissolution of the Walthamstow branch of the Society. The 


l ee of expulsion also included another member of the society, 
ene had applied to the Court of Chancery for an 

{ mer as to the disposal of th j l 
A Eos ead e balance in hand of the illegal 
a 7 RM necessary to point out that if these expulsions can 
; bi i enforced, the Osborne Judgment has about as much 
Be iss iene of waste-paper. The trade unionists who wish to 
sment upheld have acquired by their thrift and by 


‘their loyalt S : 
j benefits. a 7 their respective societies the right to valuable 


ow benefit -Sy are expelled they lose the whole of these 
oa dines or ne? i addition, in many trades they would lose all 
H telleg Basie eyment. Mr. Osborne has therefore been com- 
y f He has ob T F 0 to law to defend his position and Mr. Addison’s. 
Df il its Te a a temporary suspension of the decree of expulsion - 
wl Ml probabi a can be argued in the High Court. The case 
wh at the card early in the present autumn. It is possible 


~~ Cour 

A | ` with rind nf soe that, in view of the peculiar state of the 
| ip 10 legal rem eee unions, the members of a trade union 
| weit “ed, ey are ae if, by arbitrary expulsion without reason 
Pty, E *Ptived of the benefits for which they have 
"hi Wee ke the Socialists will have succeeded beyond 

te > POSsegg They will then be able, with the control 

HP his bedience pc” the machinery of the unions, to exact 
“Cberty an tom every member under penalty of the loss 
of his livelihood. Tt is hard to believe the 
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present law of England is so defective as to tolera? 


ment of such a tyranny as this, but Mr. Osborne m 
m 


forced to carry on protracted litigation in defence cS í 
liberty. © of ih F 

The other line of defence of the Socialist party iq ( 
secure the reversal of the Osborne Judgment by ie a 
they are encouraged in the hope that this may be K Slat p 
success which attended the agitation against the T ; | 
ment. The two cases are however quite distinct. ish ` 
Vale decision trade unions were rendered subject to a pe il 
previously known to exist, and this newly imposed liab at 
belief of all trade unionists, rendered it impossible os 
carry on their legitimate work in connexion with tra be 


tion of the corporate activities of his society is in no way an inn 
Those trade unionists who wish to subscribe to the maintenanes 
Socialists members of Parliament are still perfectly free to dvs 
those who do not wish to spend their money in this way are relievi 
from the compulsion of doing so against their will. To the tnt 
unionist as such the Osborne Judgment is therefore a boon, 
it 1s quite certain that it is so regarded by a very large numbet 
individual trade unionists. This, indeed, is frankly admittele 
by the Socialist leaders who demand the reversal of that judgne 
Speaking at a Labour demonstration in Sheffield on the! it 
September of the present year, just before the meeting 0 


[E 
Trades Union Congress, Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P. sail! 


jelpi 
It was asked why the (Labour) party had not dealt as a í 
the consequences of the Osborne J udgment as they had done ¥ 


a8 as e 
Vale crisis. The eases were very different. In the Taft aga 
trade unionist in the country wanted a remedy, but cone can l 
every trade unionist wanted a remedy for the Osborne «uie | 


have got to get our own people with us. i 


1910.) 


i ed A 
This hardly looks as if trade unionists regarded wht 
Judgment as a burning grievance. The POP” 4y wl | 
is a grievance are the leaders of the Labou! P 


limi 
nj 
lances 
) dosi 


: unio 1 
Indiv ONists 


itn discharge th 
3 Union f em 
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, power of taxing trade unionists ag 
deprived of een consent is given by the vote 
sent. Mee d There are limits to the righ 
cannot be joa of autocrats. When a society 
as to iis ise the majority of the members 
particular p the minority a new purpose, and in the earlier part 
impose a it has been shown conclusively that the support of a 
of this aes olitical party is a purpose never contemplated by 
pia 20 Feast: and resisted from within the trade unions 
ue OA errant it was revealed. 
gue i urt of Appeal, confirmed by the House of Lords, goes 
end this and declares that the ; ea. 
cae upon parliamentary representation was ab initio illegal. 
As to the soundness of this judgment 
of view I am not sufficiently presumpt 
but it is clear that unless the Judgment were carried to this length 
it would in practice have no effect. 


ainst their con- 
of the majority 
ts of majorities 
is formed for a 
have no right to 


It is no answer to say, as Mr. Philip Sn : 
are already doing, that if members of Parliament were paid by the 
tate a similar injustice would be infli 


form of compulsi 


Ompulsion which Mr. Osborne successfully challenged. Nor are 
m S really parallel. When members of Parliament are paid 
bY tho State the conditions are equal for all political parties. Each 
ayer suffers the annoyance of having to pay for the support of 
sireatical °Pponents, but in return he receives support for his 
al friends, What the Labour party demands is that all 
» Whether Liberals or Conservatives, Socialists or 
d be compelled to pay for the maintenance 
Y, and one only. There is a further distinc- 


a 3 ject 
a acconnt of ope ers are paid by the State they are not subjec 
e 


m 
at payment to any dictation as to the way in which- 


e duties entrusted to them by their con- 
Members paid by the Labour party out of trade — 

5 are liable at any moment to lose their incomes if they ot 
A political tyranny of the noe 
on ae he Socialists may possibly onion 

o Of suc a tyranny is necessary to the advancem: 
y TE So, let them do as the Nationalists have 
Ul yo, 404 Ea 


an 


5 
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w 
done, and raise funds by voluntary subscription fen 
tenance of a pledge-bound party. They do not attempt te Tain, 
because they know that the working men to whom the O thi: 
do not sufficiently appreciate their services to be willing ae | 
for them. ‘They are equally reluctant to accept—though i 
hesitate to refuse—the offer of payment by the State, iad 
would destroy the control over members of Parliament which e | 
now exercise through the power of the purse. Their denai | 
that they shall be empowered by statute to levy money from | 
willing persons to be spent in mal ntaining members of Parliamen 
whom they will control.. It is inconceivable that the Engli i 
House of Commons should so far forget its traditions as to yiq | 
to this demand. | 

HAROLD Cox. 
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THE MISGOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


A YEAR or so ago, if anyone not specially familiar with the condi- 
tions of the Hast had been asked to give a convincing example 
of the benefits conferred by British rule on a foreign cout 
he would have pointed to Egypt with a sense of complacency i 
not of triumph. Nor would his feeling have been hard to justif 
The material results of British government in Egypt are 7 
undeniable as they are remarkable. The finances of the country 
have been brought from apparently hopeless chaos to order 
solvency, and prosperity; the burden of arbitrary taxation has 
Ea as from the Fellahin or reduced to fixed and fair limits ; 
5 ee nee E neca TOn 2 gaano less—formerly possessed 
oR udirs has been restrained by law ; while public 
ea an and executed far greater than any 
en did an e Pharaohs, yet different in kind and purpose 
anaes moet monuments, which were too seldom wrought 
Ae eae 2 public utility and always carried out by a tyran- 
such as the Ti avery. For the works of our English engineers, 
labour: ana TA an and Keneh dams, were all achieved by paid 
agriculture ang H constitute a permanent security to Egyptian 
t was, ‘fern oe ae addition to the wealth of the country. 
comfortable sen, ural that people at home should feel fairly 
ion of Boutros a e state of things in Egypt. The assassina- 
toused some sus asha, the Prime Minister, last spring, may have 
ANY such es Picion that all was not so well as imagined ; but 
Official aise was probably dispelled by the extraordinary 
ic Political oh o on; Government that the assassination had 
Merican, aracter or importance. It was reserved for an 
“waken the - poosevelt, first in Cairo and then in London, to 
ao of the a Public somewhat roughly to a sense of the 
intern ae Bees No bolder, truer, or more friendly 
the pi a Ona Perhaps made by a great statesman in the 
Rest gratitude UDÈ, and for it Mr. Roosevelt deserves 
the XË what te le. Bie." 
“informe S 1t that Mr. Roosevelt's utterances disclosed to | 
and confirmed to the well-informed upon the 
587 QRQ? — 
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state of Egypt? Nothing less than this: that jn Spit 
à N R 7 : s eg E 

achievements for the good of Egypt there was another $i all oy 
administration, and that against our material suoce 0 Oy 
set a moral failure of a most serious and dangerous ana sth | 
Tt is the fact that even the results of our good ` 
have been imperilled by a misgovernment the grayj 
can hardly be exaggerated. It sounds startling to gq i 
2 : “ys ; Say that 
some important respects the condition of Egypt is worse ig ny 
it was in the days of Ismail Pasha. But it is the truth, Go tha 
ment must be judged by its results as well as by its ua i 
Tt would be untrue and ungenerous to credit British Mini 
or agents with any other desire than that of giving security ; 
life and property, ensuring the reign of law and order, establish. 
ing religious equality and toleration, and finally fostering a sens 
of contentment among the people. But between these admita | 
motives and the results achieved by our methods there is adis | 
crepancy which, to say the least, is disconcerting. Ismail was, i 
of course, a despot of a very bad type. There was no security 
for the life or property of those who stood between him and lis 
caprices or those of his agents; but, broadly speaking, he wis 
wholesome terror to evil doers, and there was probably far les 
brigandage or crime of violence under his sway than now. Bit 
our failure in the Department of the Interior in Egypt is to 
notorious to require demonstration. Moreover, the general sens? 
of insecurity has been such within the present year that Bnglis 
officials with a lifelong knowledge of the country and of ihe 
people not only foresaw the possibility of a serious outbreak, bi 
had everything in readiness to send home their women : 
children at a moment’s notice. No outbreak, whether organ it 
or not, has the remotest chance of ultimate success. he A 
knows enough of the British military dispositions to fee ed 
that the suppression of any revolt would be swift and oe 
But no military precautions can prevent a sudden ei 
massacre in places where there is no force of British ee etl 
immediate striking distance. And that was the real pet uh’ 
which stands as a serious indictment of British ri whet l 
maA 
foreigners could dwell in equal security. Nor TE wales it ® 
atest dane i 
fanalle, pe 


govern men t 
tY of whin 


British subjects of all others who are in the gre 


Again, with all his faults, Ismail was 2° e land: 
spirit of fanaticism seemed almost banished from f the A 
llowers ° 


discussion of religious questions between fo ) put con! 
creed or of different creeds was not only possib p A 
and the Muslims of Egypt were justly celebrate i aew 
mindedness, for the absence of that aggressive 1 5 
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0 : wame sy vat 7 
li racterises them in some other Eastern countries. It was then 
d £ 5 


OG ha j ; . i 

ik i Egypt as in the days of Shah Abbas in Persia, where as 
J K 

Manucci records,’ 

i hero is liberty if you so choose to put and reply to questions on matters 

hich of the Christian religion between Christians and Persians without fear of 

tat pene a e oe de account. F In Persia you may use argu- 

ta f ments, make inquiry, and give answers in matters of religion without the 

vem. | least danger. 

pls. f 


So in Egypt, Copts and Muslims were on excellent terms and 


sten | : : 
religious differences were almost forgotten in social intercourse 


ty to | : 

te A Muslim could enter a church and a Copt could enter a mosque 
Lae without any fear of hostility, and this spirit of tolerance lasted 
tabe 1 long after the occupation. The present writer well remembers 


dis P20 occasion, in 1903, when he was taken into the oldest and most 
ws | venerated mosque in Egypt by a Coptic priest, and both were 
welcomed with friendly words and shown over the building. That 


T could hardly happen now. To mark the change of feeling one 
id may mention a social club in a large provincial town where Copts 
ig and Muslims not long ago forgathered on equal terms. Its isc 
Pit ey is instructive. First, the Muslim members drew apart and 
F Hae together in knots on the premises; then one by one they 
vil topped away, and finally they founded a separate and exclusively 


glit an club. They contracted with a Greek to keep the club- 
Fite 3 e aan and in good order, giving him in return the monopoly 
bh eee ying the members with wine and spirits. Strong drink 
l ourse, is forbidden by the Mohammedan religion; but ie 


id (| cious thing i : pL 
m coincided we oe that this new growth of fanaticism in Egypt has 


pritet a growth of l 0 G $, 5 3 
a atitudinarianism and 

qe yt "Mong cay of the educate IMa and even atheism 

isi | ourse, it i . f; 

a really Soha t 1S possible that there are a certain number of 

jin lous revivalism ims who are in earnest sympathy with this reli- 

be m, and who deliberately foster religious hatred 


alf) Mite apart f i 
s them that in e any political motive. One can only remind 


a! paticis : ieee days peace and contentment cannot dwell with 
0 Indian } 0 on a nation be built upon it. They often appeal 
teat Mo mmedanism : let them listen to the words of a 


| Whice ammedan ruler zo P TA : 
| fact ue attributes er, the Nizam of Haidarabad—words in 


al of th, 2 rules the quiet and order of his dominions to the 
o hese an according to the traditions of his ancestors, and 
j Says : 


. “hey 

Wisq Were sin 
Eu om an, fo Sular] 
Peans Si resight 
arsee 


y free from all religious and racial prejudices. Their 
induced them to employ Hindus and Mohamedans, 
s alike in carrying on the administration, and they 


N Irvi > A 
me's Storia do Mogor, i. 41. (Murray, 1907.) 
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reposed entire confidence in their officers whatever religion ad 

belonged to.? Tacg ty 
If only these admirable principles were understood an 
in Egypt, how much happier would the country be. 
however, is that the fanaticism prevailing there is Political wan” 
than religious. Religion is, broadly speaking, a cloak ie a | 
purposes ; and religious fanaticism is the most formidablen ltic | 
which the extremists, who call themselves the N ational; aon 


d acted Up 
The try 3 


st pariy, 


l 
have discovered. But the Nationalist, or anti-English | 
rs 5 $ 3 non » Move. Í 
ment, with its combination of religion and politics, owes ail | 
| strength as it possesses mainly to the errors of the British Cla, 
-` ment. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that our Governme, t 
. have directly encouraged both elements of disturbance : certain b 
| they have allowed both to grow unchecked to such proportions 
i that the tranquillity of the country is menaced, and the task $ 
~ | ruling, both for the Khedive and for British Ministers, has ben n 
i made harder than ever before. jse 
i The first great error of British policy has been to gr ti 
| preferential instead of impartial treatment to the Mohammedan f 
part of-the-populatioù. Tt is this which has had the effecd ff 38 
kindling fanaticism. The error began, it is fair to say, with Tol m 
Cromer. He was in most ways the ideal ruler for Egypt—eapalle jf s 
strong, fearless, high-minded, and, above all, just. But no wign 
is infallible; and the mistake of unduly favouring the Muslims a he 
a mistake which he would have discovered and corrected if he bl BT ta 
remained in power—was adopted by his successor and follow wl M 
the edge of disaster. There can be only one true policy us a 4 hai 
with the people of Egypt : to hold the scales in even ete |) Pas 
to ensure equal rights and equal opportunities for the wm F any 
classes and’ creeds of the community. This has aw PO 
| in India, and, except in so far as it has-been modified, 0r But Oe of i 
to be modified lately, it has been eminently, succes ail wc ES 
Egypt the Muslims tave-been-ted'tó believe that Hey 2r oaf | M 
of superior caste—the only true Egyptians, in fact A gb a ee 
Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, and other Christians; of att | “a 
jects of the Khedive, were altogether on a lower PAN tioo” f Ma 
ship. Hence arose the new and spurious form © ted ito or 
which belies its name. Arabi and the chiefs wbo 2° rsin” f the 
S| in the rebellion at least professed to regard uate Ae c ‘is, ma 
4 habitants of Egypt as fellow-citizens : with them s 18 fo 
el for the Egyptians, carried its literal meaning: i na . 
of the new Nationalism ‘ Egypt for the Egyptian’ ession the 
for the Muslims, and its fatal corollary 18 on mag 
Christians. It cannot be too clearly remem rajonais 4 


called Nationalist movement of to-day is an ae 
2 The Dimes, August 20, 1910. ; 
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been 


B 
| matter of education the teaching of Christianity was 


|’ excluded from the primary Government schools up to 1908. Tt 
f Was then permitted in cases where not less than fifteen pupils 


| | taught in all the primary schools at the cost of the Government. 


q | have been established ; 
|; Passan exami 
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it be said that this opinion is prompted by no want of 


m for the Muslims. It has been my fortune to have 
SE tien ds among them. As a student of Mohammedan 
yalue 


a I have learned to appreciate their great qualities, their 
history t achievements, and the splendour of their early civilisa- 
brillian rticularly in Egypt: and Mohammedan art has been a 
tion, n f unfailing pleasure and admiration, as I have seen its 
te in Spain and Algeria, in Turkey, Egypt, and India, and 
ri i d through books and museums its developments in Meso- 
ee and Persia. Of Coptic friends, Coptic history, and 
Coptic art I can speak with no less sympathy. But the much- 
to-be-desired harmony of the two peoples will not be promoted 
by any glozing of the facts concerning the reactionaries. 

The favouritism displayed towards the Muslims may be illus- 
trated in various ways. At the time of the British occupation 

‘many, if not most, of the subordinate offices in the Government 
iservice were held by Copts. Since that date the number of Chris- 


| tian civil servants has steadily diminished, the vacant places being 


‘filled by Muslims ; while the higher offices in the Interior, such : 
In the 
wholly 


as Mudir and Mamur, are entirely closed to Christians. 


required it: but the expense of religious teaching for the Copts 
has to be borne by the Coptic Patriarchate, while the Koran is 


oreover, training colleges for teachers at these primary schools 
but all students at such colleges have to 
nation in the Koran, which renders it impossible for 
Cs Pt, however able, to qualify as teacher. Nevertheless, the 
i Re have to pay the same 5 per cent. tax for the maintenance 
contrib ecmment schools as the Muslims, and it is said that the 
ile ee of the Copts to this tax is one-fifth of the aggregate. 
: ee erefore, the Copts are taxed to pay for the teaching of 
WD Christ: cy, have also to bear voluntary taxation for their 
“Yen ag = an teaching; and they are disabled from qui 
geme ee teachers by a religious test in the 
X iality j like these bear not the faintest sign o 
the th of British rule, or even of the wisdom o 
Counter to Ae flagrant injustice and oppressi 
un e very principles on which li 


A Wor, = 
e Copig,| May be interpolated here 
Made Stat A recent writer in a revi 
Shree “Ment concerni g ine AN 
“Dtesole in the Bor z 


tnightly Revie 
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their title to consideration, which must not pass y I 
In one passage he alleges that ‘ the native Christians Nang 
one in sixty of the native inhabitants’ ; and, agai must : 
of the Copts as ‘the 1.6 per cent. of native Christian A ; Spak; 
What are the facts? If the author of these figures i at di 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1910 he will find that the umg P 
of Muslims in Egypt is given as 10,866,826, that of fhe tal f p 
as 706,322, and that of other Eastern Christians as IU E th 
and this calculation excludes both Protestants and y E N 
Catholics, who number together 70,480, and of whom pee pr 
Copts by race. But taking the Eastern Christians alone 3 a 
have a total of 811,212. In other words, the native Christin . 
are to the Muslims, föt one in sixty, but rather more than de a 
in thirteen, while the Copts, apart from other Eastern Christian, oth 
in Egypt, are rather_more than one in fifteen; and the pep DE 
centage of native Christians is not 1.6, but nearly 8.0. How aly 4 
serious writer can so misrepresent public statistics passes compre: } pre 
hension. But the case for the Copts is even stronger in reg} ove 
to education. The number of pupils in the Government schol, ) Bri 
exclusive of ‘ Kuttabs’ (or elementary schools), was by the latei |f sigx 
return 48,395 Muslims, 14,728 Copts, and 1535 other Egyptian ff whe 
Christians; so that the native Christian pupils in these scho ff fail 
together amount to 16;263, or actually more than 334 per cent dy quic 
the Muslims. a a "as 
But to resume. Concurrently with such show of special farot . tl 
to the Muslims there has arisen a system of reducing the pe a 
and, what is more important, impairing the influence of P ps 
officials in Egypt. This is a subject which for obvious a ihe, 
must be treated with reserve, but the discontent and se yout 
engendered are notorious. Perhaps I may quote 4 i ays len 
one such official, who resigned his post: “I cannot saY; ‘cif his a 
‘ that I regret having left Egypt under the present 7 ee befor 
makes good work impossible and undoes much tha ot be“ talki 
done.’ That opinion was not lightly given, and it a bP feno 
aside. Again, the motive was excellent—that 1s, Oe jat | ibut 
one could trammel up the consequences. Home aken ti iog 
were dispossessèd in-order-that their places might sp trai p ! a 
natives of Egypt; and, given anything like apel] e ae 
in capacity, and in integrity, clearly the natives © eS re 
ought to have the preference. But in how many i pow in y 
result of the change warranted the experiment? 0°? J} Cont 
has good work been discontinued or undone? British or Mii 
When, however, the Nationalists saw the sine Vey 
chi t 


ment supplanting or failing to support its own as n 
i a tials Muslim ae tP 

no pretence of impartiality between AMPT „gail 

conniving at seditious utterances and agitation 
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1910 ; 
ig it any wonder that they were encouraged in an 
rete my) 8 1 2 A i ; i victi 
' guthorl ‘oa sense of their own power and in the conviction of 
Only -pyweel F 
ovel 


potency ? The Nationalists were only a small section 
Muslims, but their numbers are growing. When Boutros 
of the s s murdered, a Nationalist, Mohammed Said, was made 
nhs ae Kter in his place. The Ministers of Justice and of 
Ci, Pi or rare Nationalists, and they reward and promote 
af Paste. It pays, therefore, to be a Nationalist, and the 
| Be Act grows. Many thoughtful and able Muslims, who see 
8 a | Re folly and danger of the movement, are perplexed to know who 
®t} are the real rulers of the country, the English or their enemies ; 
stian onl they ask each other in amazement how is it possible that the 
Do} English can govern their worldwide empire if they behave in 
stim: | other countries under their sway as they are behaving in Egypt. 
pe | ‘Dither they are gods, or they are fools,’ is the conclusion. 
vay] So little divinity, however, hedges our rule there, that the 
mpre- 4 prevailing belief in Cairo was that we were preparing to hand 
egni } over the country to the Nationalists. Such is the result of recent 
hos} British policv. It is hard to imagine what our policy was de- 
hates | signed to secure ; but if the design was to conciliate the Muslims, 
piu | who form the largest part of the population, it has been a signal 
chat fF failure. The Muslims, so far from showing any gratitude, were 
nid quick to interpret this policy as a confession of weakness. -Tt 
AA was avowed and believed that British action was dictated by fear 
awo fof the Muslin’ community in India—the most loyal subjects of 
mbi jf the Crown in that country. But the agents of disloyalty among 
yið jf the Hindus in India and among the Nationalists in Egyptareinm 
ast Rc league ; and to such a secret society belonged Wardani, 
pme yg the assassin of Boutros: Nor was Wardani the excitable neurotic 


ie oe he has been represented. At his examination after arrest 
sR. as perfectly calm an 


pritish im 


I 
= 
5 


Hid his acti a d collected, and he deliberately justified 
ie before oi a political hecessity. It is significant that two days 
pai ftalking to ates an Egyptia i and, who was 


lS tutor and ili 5 ni h le mE t 

s| fenou railing against British rule in Egypt, 
Wi one Boutros Pasha ag an enemy to his country, and added 
olf “dent wae + oe Know that his days are numbered.’ The same 


spit Baf 4S in close touch with extreme Irish N ationalists ; and 
ff ceived in ae both Egyptian and Indian students have been 
$ toad to Poli re and, and. there taught. the easy lesson e 


S lies through agitation, defiancé of law, 
necdote may be given to show the spirit 

TL opin: Vere talk; of Boutros was regarded in Cairo. Two 
ie i Mon thag y 108 about it in the Muski, and one hazarded the 
gf ete the ardani would be hanged. A passing Muslim, who — 
Bi Christia remark, turned in fury and exclaimed, ‘ You dog — 
2, has not a Muslim the right to kill a Christian? 


"we 


Which pp, Other a 
Copts Were murder 


T 
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He may kill ten Christians.’ And yet we werd a 
murder had no political or religious significg d t 
S ; ; nce, thou Sp Gi 
quently, it is true, Sir Eldon Gorst’s report declan Ugh ap i 
to be ‘ purely political.’ ed the y go 
‘Goyern or go,’ said Mr. Roosevelt. It wag ext 

g g : : 8 clear s 
people in Cairo, well-disposed and ill-disposed alike that toy, pe 
not governing, and it was a fair inference that v a) js 
But, thanks mainly to Mr. Roosevelt, Sir Edward aa Boy sih 
realised the deplorable condition to which the supi J aih of 
Bae as Ty LA SUpmeness wl fot 
vacillation and favouritism of British administration had tel fict 
the country; and he spoke out plainly, declaring that a a 
occupation must continue. So far, so good. But the coma y 
can only continue on Mr. Roosevelt’s terms : and the alters oe 
to going is not misgovernment. The political passions als if 
aroused cannot be calmed pulveris. exigui-jactu. Tt is tme i Wa 
oe the fanatical movement is largely artificial, and it has nt) whi 
stirred the Fellahin or the lower levels of the population. Bits Cop 
has been shown, some of the best-affected Muslims have baf int 
completely baffled by our policy, as they saw the Nations hove 
a party gaining in boldness and strength. And disaffection kif | mer 
been spreading. So far have things gone that a large part oitti] Orie 
Levantine and other non-Muslim population are wavering tii stre 
throwing in their lot with the agitators, convinced thi tiji tala 
Nationalists are, or soon will be, the dominant power in Bap) duty 
and that they will call their enemies to account after the ary iM 
sion of the English. That may sound ridiculous: bo ! Fee 
serious enough. For it is no use mincing words; the anaj s 
the Nationalists is the expulsion of the English from ra the 
and English policy under the present Government re E Nat 
and encouraged the ascendancy of the Nationalists, till they BP a yo 
come to believe that Britain is half weak and halt willing Eng 
under pressure can be forced, to abandon the country: o mee “ng 
Sir Edward Grey’s declaration shook, but by “ap fens 
shattered, that dangerous delusion ; still, it produced anie a 
atl 
on ; 
a4 Ofici 
3 Nas, 
a point of honour to shelter an unsucce a 


of a discredited policy, a punctilio of that kind K to 
weigh the interests of the Empire. It is a danger pan 
that Egypt should continue to be administered by? 
"forfeited the confidence of his British subordinate 
has never ` e cor ice or even the resp 
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| tisition, Sults will follow as long as education means 
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19 
„ldon Gorst, with all his ability and acuteness, has not proved 
gir sessed of those commanding qualities which fit a man to 
to be Orientals. One can only use language like this with 
a a 
iticisms. est OL per i 
I ne it is better to deal with it frankly, as a Peis |. 
atin while one makes every allowance for the difficulties 
of control under a system in which the facts of history and the 
fictions of diplomacy are always contending, like rival genii, for 
ihe mastery : and unluckily it is often the facts which have to go 
back into the bottle. It is as well, too, to add that I fully realise 
the changes which so-called Western progress and Western 
methods of education have made in the social and in the political 
life of Egypt. From the ferment of new ideas it was perhaps 
inevitable that those aspirations for self-government should arise 
which have produced disordered thought and action. Neither 
oe 2 Rigi pa ay the a of change 
ty, or by the spirit of revolution which i 
hovering all over the East from Constantinople to Calcutta. But 
|} mere knowledge, or intellectual education, will never fit an 
ee people, or any other, for self-government. Moral 
| Aes a n a the power of initiative, the power of 
|l ety E : p oe of bearing responsibility, the sense of 
ae ane pi ai and Justice for their own sake—these are 
eae 1, and not until they have thrown their roots 
Bis to cate nd risen into a great tradition can there be real 
An illustr eee tae 
the ae ion ve show how remote from these conditions is 
Nationalists. het ee oe pee ae oe ee ardent 
2 youn n student whom I before referred to, 
fans ane an educated man, was recently denouncing 
Conquered By in : appropriated the Sudan, which, he said, was 
Persuade hj ‘Syptian army. It was quite impossible to 
and containin that it was a British army, led by British officers, 
F Uatly denieg ey a moderate proportion of native troops. He 
f the field of E were more than five hundred British 
a report of the ae and when finally statistics from the 
> That: ia no oun, Office were put before him, his answer 
Wish People to beli ube report which the English Govern- — 
ae ae ; but it is not true.’ How is it possible 
hat a Gia mind here represented—a mind which 
ish fiction Ower in a public document could resort 
, and could hope to deceive the world by 


i that pao ledge or the sharpening of 
Popular education and popu 


_ Power which prevails among the unofficial upp% ait 
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of the Western kind are wholly alien to the it 4 
l civilisation. It is useless to deny the fact, altho la pr 
an open question how far and in what ways it is either q wf the 
possible to adapt these Western conceptions to Orient, “str | a 
That great dangers are bound to accompany epe a 
kind is certain enough. Nor is the danger only in A al enc 
of Orientals for democracy as a form of Government: a o 
in the unfitness of a democratic Government like ont me of t 
control Oriental peoples. How many of our Cabinet Ming good 
how many of our officials in the India Office, have anythiney pe 
parliamentary and a paper knowledge of the Hast? An x Bi 
many mischievous politicians, like Mr. Keir Hardie ni fa 
Mackarness, base their thought and action upon the fallacy ii ie 
in Western ideals and Western methods lie the key to mg, ts 

and the cure for all evils in Eastern civilisation? The Roma 
ere far wiser. There ‘the senate as such, as wellaas qa}! . 1 
dividual of its members, were cut off from all partici ations le 


he government (of Egypt), and, indeed, senators and permi 
enatorial rank were even prohibited from setting foot inf 
rovince. The Roman Emperor was absolute ruler of Egypt 
act, with a Viceroy accountable only to himself. If the Rus 
Empire had included India, the same plan would doubtless b 
been adopted there; as it was, the ordinance applied to Egy 
alone of all the Roman Provinces, and it was never cle 
question.* Of course, it is not pretended that in these dit 
similar arrangement is possible; but we have to deal ae 
dangers it was designed to avoid, and it will tax all our pu” 
wisdom to devise effectual remedies compatible with m 
conditions. pi | 

What is required in Egypt, apart from & st ae 
Minister, is that we should put an end to our present a D 
and illogical position. To get rid of the capitulation: sgi 
declare a formal protectorate, would be the best ie in! 
certainly was at one time feasible. If it be now Hm a 
us at least be honest enough to proclaim and act on beal” l 
that the question of self-government for EgyP A E pare! 
horizon of practical politics. And, above all, let ee ada! 
with cant. Sir Eldon Gorst in his last report, fhe oot 
‘ the general want of confidence in the intentions 1 


q 


al brow 


classes in this country, and causes every propo pitts 
sput 2 


by the Government to be viewed in a hostile 
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Te actuated by disinterested motives in the exercise of 
the affairs of the country ; and the unrestrained criticism 
ontrol over ls, based on the assumption that Great Britain should 
= nil a own benefit, is not only in itself unedifying, but sets 
g i a example to those in whom we are endeavouring to 
xceeding Foal old-fashioned virtue of respect for authority. In spite 
ts Hi encourage, Ee ities the only sound course, in my opinion, is to mbps Ct 
Rede laid down, namely, that British intervention in the affairs 


yernm 


egg the lines pet fey is directed to the sole end of introducing and maintaining 
è is co : i e ~ 
on o qministration and gradually educating and accustoming the Egyptians 


it g this on for themselves. „The Englishmen engaged in this task must 
wae to ae mselves in patience, in the hope that time will clear away mis- 
ng huis} possess ee and that in the end all classes of the community, European 
\nd fa ie an ail recognise that British policy in Egypt in no way differs 
and N: and on followed by Great Britain all over the world towards countries 
acy li ae her influence, namely, to place before all else the welfare of their 


prone populations. 


Now this is just the kind of statement that gives us a reputa- 
| tion for canting hypocrisy. We did not occupy Egypt in a spirit 
aio of quixotic knight-errantry ; and as long as we pretend that we are 
TF there for the good of Egypt only, there is no answer to the retort 
ail | that the Egyptians would prefer our departure to our presence. 
‘a f The truth is that while we should administer the country for the 
me f good of the people to the utmost of our power, yet British control 
a {o Egypt is of paramount importance to the British Empire— 
i mae of importance so paramount that it must be retained eyen 
a ae of war. The open acknowledgment of this fact and 

fi. AS a of our policy in accordance with it will go far to still 
ce ae aD; for it is much more likely to clear away 
wok Beia te ngs than the continued profession of purely dis- 

3 otives, and it will win at least the respect due to clear 


| tent; : oh 
Brie ee and plain straightforward language. But that policy 
oo a chorea carried out in a friendly and sympathetic spirit, 


a spirit of justice and impartiality to all classes 
E j and creedg among the ae ae as and impartiality 


ine A. J. BUTLER. 
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A BUNDLE OF BILLS—AND OWNERS) J 

OF LAND i 

ig n 

: Mr. 

BEFORE me lies a sheaf of Bills,’ gleaned from the Parliam] Nat 

field. They are various in their objective, but they all aut of J 
deepening interest of the country in agriculture, and the ra) an! 

z of the belief that in its regeneration is to be sought Niel  - 
si safety. They are all devoted to one common end+to dow) 5!” 
thing for the land, for those who live upon it, and for thoes 22 

eager to live upon it, have, nevertheless, been driven fromt Rad 
country-side. al p 

They are the reply to a popular demand—a demand for jw Mini 

and a demand for opportunity. The demand for justice H ae 

happily, been satisfied, though the satisfaction should never bi “thst 


been necessary. It required some persistency on the patt ee 
Bridgeman and Mr. Lane Fox to convince the Govern $ 
what was patent on its face—that it is unjust to deprive alts í 
of choice portions of his farm without compensation. One w 
suppose it to be an elementary proposition that, if 2 farne fecti 
twenty acres of good land and eighty acres of | 
may be a great loser if the twenty acres are tak ee 
left. Yetthe Government, when they carried their 5ma ish 
Acts of 1907 and 1908, either could not or would not £e? 
In their haste to ‘ get at ’ the landlord they quite 
at any rate, they ignored him. They have ta were Bt 
but with a minimum of grace, because thei hear”? nwi 
it. By the action of their own supporters they W? a ire 10 
minute of making no reparation at all. In theg all be 
breach of privilege upon the House of Lords ma 
poned an act of common justice for another ee al 
cynical admission of a Ministerial supporter, 1 noe 
DA a 
_ 1 Small Holdings Acts Amendment Bill . . $ Mr ar E 
SmallgHoldings Bu eae tiene eam 
Small Holdings and Allotments Acts (1908) Amend- Mr. B 
MONGsB il eet et ee Bi nein meen pd. 
Purchase of Land (England and Wales) Bill - — 
_ Ownership of Land Bill eae ee aN 
_ ‘Thrift and Credit Ba 
i Thrift and Cr 


en and th 
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but for the fear that the Peers would be described as 
st oned of the farming class. There 1s no need to dwell 
e incident—how Lord Carrington was thrown over 


Sir Edward Strachey’s Bill has become law, and 


ntagonism. res introduced by friends of the farmer have found 


a 
jn it the measu 


fruition: are other Bills in this bundle which have not yet attained 

TON will not, so long as Land Nationalisation possesses 
are nent. The prophet who has the moulding of events 
o iii to mould them to the falsification of his prophecies : 
me Dloyd George, who has foretold the inevitable coming of Land 
Nationalisation, will do nothing to further such measures ag those 
of Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Hoare, which are at once its 
antithesis and its antidote. 

There is, perhaps, no question on which the two Great Parties 
stand in sharper division than on this question of land tenure. 
Tenancy, under the direction of the State, is the basis of the 
Radical policy. The leaders of Radicalism extol it as the best of 
all possible conditions for the cultivation of the soul ; indeed, one 


„i Minister has openly declared in Parliament that, if he thought 
| any persons were likely to avail themselves of the limited oppor- 


tunities to become owners by the Act of 1892, he would place 
obstacles rather than facilities in the way.- Nor is that inexorable 


titudo likely to be moderated so long as Socialism hangs on the 


mi Radical flanks in alliance or in menace. 


The Unionist Party, on the other hand, has adopted owner- 


ip pace underlying principle of agrarian reform, while not re- 
| Meting tenancy as it exists. It advocates ownership, in putting 


EL People upon the land, in colonising the lands abandoned to 
vile nd pasture. On more than one occasion Mr. Balfour has 
Rand spoken in favour of Small Ownership—in his Preface 


a, why ale . 5 
ee hlet ‘The Land for the People,’ at Birmingham and 
kohas eaP oro recently, too, in a letter to Mr. Jesse Collings, 


lobes endowed legislation for its promotion. Our opponents, 


[| ay ee notably Sir Edward Strachey—who has been singu- 
| Ud of 


a me 1 some recent controversies with Mr. Collings 
‘tent with ct to deride these statements as unreal, and incon- 
Ya comp | ious utterances. Sir Edward’s position is marked 


“tty forca alfour’s l = 

b Policy may be popular, that he seeks to lessen 
Y Tesort to the cliche decas garbling Mr. Balfour's 
E: Ya lett : he 
> hat Mr s The Times he quotes the Aberdeen speech as show- 


` “afour prefers tenancy to ownership, and his belief 


AS a T HM 
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SOR ; h 
that by tenancy alone was British agriculture ab] 


agricultural storm which began in 1879. He omits bl 

ever, that Mr. Balfour spoke of tenancy as a partners) Say, a 
landlord, tenant and labourer, in which there jg mutes h D a 
take, not that State tenancy, of his share in the creation ; af o 
Sir Edward boasts, where an unsympathetic public body E di 
and gives nothing, where there is not partnership but ca By 
as Colonel Seely would say. He omits also to sine iu p 
Balfour compared the Scottish, not the English, system ot X P 
with universal Small Ownership. And, most important of a ihe 
quite carelessly ignores those words of Mr. Balfour’s which ie an 
diately follow those he has so carefully quoted. Here are f aga 
words : E Ne 
The number of actual owners of land is far greater than the ordinn nar 
Radical agitator would lead anybody to suppose ; it is nevertheless thet do 
~ that, so far as my judgment goes, the number of owners ought to be sre enf 
AE increased. I believe it to be good for agriculture, I believe it to be gual whi 
the social system generally ; I do not think that any observer or writer’ $0 1 
this great theme of land tenure doubts that . . . our system would bes mai 
mously improved if we could increase the number of owners of theif) owr 
I mentioned some reasons why I desire that ; I will mention another ms a 
I do not believe that small cultivation is likely to be more prosperous e a 
under favourable conditions. You give to the small cultivator the stim T 
of ownership, the joy of possession, a most legitimate pleasure. Ciebi an 
that, and he will work hours which a man merely working for wags w land 
justly say, rightly say, ‘I do not care to do more than a certain aa abse 
of work for somebody else. I am willing to give a fair day's ae mG 
fair day’s wage.’ But that is a perfectly different motive from t fE has. 
animates your small French owner, your small German owner and Ta i 
Belgian owner, who works hours of toil on the small farm he cultiva ten 
he is the owner. Fie 

: ‘cel X : 
Surely these words are clear enough to have E A it 
Edward Strachey of Mr. Balfour’s policy, we oe a 
studied the Aberdeen speech in an expurgated i pall the: 
will probably convince less prejudiced people tha unesli E 
promise to introduce legislation for the extension F a Brg 
not vitiated by inconsistency ; and that ownership o alicy w this: 
forth as much an integral part of the Unionist m ecu: | ofa 
Reform, the Maintenance of the Union, or Nee of ani ae 
There is a real hunger for land. The num e 4 ET Tess, 


ect 

for farms under the Small Holdings Act of ae ae a 
is, and oppressive in many of its conditions as a viy 
that beyond dispute. But there is dispute mastit A non 

desire of the people is towards tenancy att pe 
_ Ministerial Party, on the platform.and in the ee ps 
asserting that the people have no desire to pU of i 
ownership is, if not obnoxious, at least a ma the tev! 
to them; that their loftiest ambition is tO be . = 
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Beancils. Such a proposition must offend anyone with 
county 3 of human nature. There is no desire more firmly 
3 powodem heart than the desire of possession—full, un- 
rooted in M on. But we need not rely on such abstract 
disputed Po nearly every country in the world agrarian reform 
seasons towards individual ownership. It is not economic 
has tende e, but obedience to this great natural instinct, which 

licy n the land reformers of Europe. Than New Zealand 
has guas country in the world more affected by Socialistic ideas, 
pee > a that land natural desires and aspirations have revolted 
and Merd ownership under the State. The leaseholds of 


against 


Eeey New Zealand, some running through generations, are, except in 
name, almost indistinguishable from ownership, yet, because they 
adil donot give complete possession , the people are now demanding full 
b enfranchisement. Arguing from these analogies, one might ask 
ald what there is in the British agriculturist, whose individualism is 
iter a so marked and stubborn, to differentiate him from the rest of 
iwel mankind? Probably Belgium is the only modern State where 
the ownership has not almost fully replaced tenancy, and there are 
emu} reasons for this which may be found in Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
al T remarkable and authoritative book recently published, Land 
Gin) and Labour in Belgium; the chief of which are the dearness of 
gsm) land, traditional terms of tenure peculiar to the country, and the 
a q absence of a national policy of assisted-purchase as is to be found 
ine 3 r Germany, for instance. But even in Belgium small ownership 
usp %8 made great strides. 
Ad A To such considerations the Radical opposes what, by its eternal 
ee we must suppose he considers a conclusive argument. 
need S of it cee ae: and, like a barren economist, he makes the most 
ee ES it ee i “ced, many of his party journals would appear to keep 
K worth ae E type ready for instant use. Here it is for what it is 
Bal the Smal S of many thousands of applications for land under 
erst been for t oldings Act of 1908, the overwhelming majority have 
js heey enancies, and an insignificant minority for purchase. 
s IE thiso> a cople desire to be tenants, not owners. “Why is 
int: f of 9 lew C a Edward Strachey in a recent letter, with the pride 
jio USWere olumbus—as though he had never heard the question 
wo Jesse Colli padre times in words identical with those of Mr. 
s5 Strachey eS Because they cannot afford it.’ Sir Edward 
a | Ducha shores the awkward fact that, under the Act of 1908, 


Must pay down twenty per cent. of the purchase- 
he qo onrth of the purchase-money may, at the dis- 
at the ay Council, remain a perpetual rent-charge, 
en -Must be repaid in less than fifty years, which 
a Payment of over 4} per cent. Here, then, are 
vwbacks : The purchaser has to find twenty per 
No. 404 me se 
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cent. of the price at once ; on forty-f y ) 
large annuity, and, when all Hea ee he has ty 
owner, having a perpetual rent-charge to è Temaing a) a 
remaining quarter of the price. The last a 2D respect h , 
might possibly accept, though with reluctan a conten k i 
bar to possession for all except a few. Ce But the inti i 
Take the case of a man anxious to buy a farm t; i i 
acres, the price of which might be about 1000A thirty oi t 
is not, as a rule, a capitalist; yet to purchas < Such vl al 
should have from 300/. to 4001. at least in E veerg Ai se 
put down his share of the price and to retain be ey O 
capital. When the conditions of purchase are a vee Wott 
Sir Edward Strachey’s argument loses some of ied k 
their poverty, not their will, that makes men Wee 
blessing of County C il te S consent to tela 
g y Council tenancy ; just as want of read E B 
drives the enthusiastic seaman to charter a yacht f : al be 
me of buying it for permanent use. w q Pi 
n support of this contention the re i Q 
Pretyman and the Land Union may be ated ee ge 
oe a ee ee oe to become owners of small holin p 
1908—has evoked a e n - Beis, si 
OA ad é understood to be embemt 
Ing in its proportions. Tt is not necessary here to discus t P 
E E A It has received much praise and blame, i ‘i 
ee Pe somewhat exaggerated. As a measure df be a 
iously inadequate ; but it has probably been lë 18 
designed for that purpose than as a means of giving poll Co 
occupation to a selected class—a purpose which it should waleti i 
The scheme may be open to criticism in some respects, fy 


Instance, in limiting the number of these small owners toit dic 
a village, instead of forming colonies in which they might work | 

one another in the common ownership of a horse 0° implent 
and by co-operation. But criticism may be limited to sg 
such a scheme would better be a sequent and adjunct ie 
and comprehensive measure such as Mr. Jesse Collings» th 
in so far as it is premature it is unscientific. The we 
scheme has been mentioned here, not for the purpos? 0 we 
—for it has the best wishes of all who really desire to do sor i bo 
for the land—but to emphasise the point that natural er E 
for ownership, and that, under favourable conditions sio 
to the County Councils for the purchase of land wo a 


increase, even if they did not outnumber those for i pro 


= F 
Here let it be made plain that it has neve" S ; X 
me or those who work with me to abolish tenancy: ose Y R 
for both tenancy and ownership. The object © o 


in the 


to remove the obstacles which now stand 
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i not to create a new and artificial system, but to give 
ge sf natural instincts and open a road for the ambitions 


be under : 


fi rave 
firsti; him to ct ae 
those barriers 


any Be ich agriculture needs, from the oppressive exactions to 
o Adi po in their land-hunger, they are now exposed. 

ordery ee ing these words I have no desire to make charges of 
Wonk ilful oppression against the County Councils who have to ad- 
Y shh Mea the Act. They must safeguard the ratepayer against 
e Ih ae they are bound, as landlords, to supervise their tenants. 
i But I do severely blame the system which enables the tenants to 
Te 


be loaded with the heavy charges now imposed upon them. Sir 
Edward Strachey, in the House of Commons, told us that County 
Councils can borrow at 34 per cent., and that another quarter per 
cent. ought to cover the costs of administration. How far this 
pleasant theory falls short of happy practice may be learned from 
aperusal of Cd. 5180, the last Report on Small Holdings issued by 
Sir Edward’s own Department. In not one case of the dozen 
settlement experiments there described is that limit of one- | 
quarter per cent. maintained. In one case land rented by the 
Council at 26s. an acre is re-let at 36s. , an increase of over 40 per 
cent. ; in another a sheep farm rented at 9s. an acre is re-let at 
18s., an increase of 100 per cent. There is a case in which the 
Council has bought an estate and expended 15501. on it, and let 
ae tenants at a rent which represents 54 per cent. on the outlay. 
cee that the cost of administration is the 5s. per 1001. in- 
ne A Sir Edward Strachey, then the tenants on this estate are 
a oS. pef cent. per annum towards the purchase of the land. 
Peer oni years the money spent by the Council will have a 
SOME AE i the men who have repaid the money will not be 
exaction R the land, but will still be tenants. This is a heavy Fo 
justice to ‘hes which the cultivators of the soil should be saved H 
British mselves and to British agriculture. z £6 
i *sticulture is not to be helped by men working with 


bodie ones round their necks, or by men who, as tenants of publi 
HT its a ate placed i ‘ 
Pr i ture p Pensato 5 


ilai 
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To do this is the object of two of the Bills į 

those introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings and by M my bung, 

in contrasting these schemes, I appear in an att; ` 

antagonistic to Mr. Collings, it is an antagonism 

of method, an antagonism reluctant enough on my Poligg 1E 
his splendid devotion to the cause of Part, and py; 

} eee small ownership „y Ù 
him to recognise is entirely due to a desire to v mi Cna; 
proposals one most likely to achieve the object for sie Yari 
striven with unfaltering zeal, through good and ill re a beh) 
almost thrice the length of my political life. T i 7 ij 
that if I offer an alternative to certain of Mr. Collingy al 
I also criticise some of the provisions in Mr. Hoare’s Bill. Wf y À 
as will presently appear, that better methods may be fouti k 

z , : : tly, 
where. With Mr. Hoare’s Bill when it was first drafted I vai 
sympathy, but further inquiry has modified my views in i 1 
particulars, not vital. a 

The distinction which is made in Mr. Collings’ Bill betwen; | 
sitting tenant and a new purchaser—or, as he may be called i 
brevity, a colonist—is inconsistent in detail to my mind. Ef 
proposes that the whole of the purchase-money may be advan 
to a sitting tenant up to a maximum of 7000/., or, in exception! 
circumstances, 90001., while a colonist shall only be able to obit 
nine-tenths of the purchase-money. This apparent, but ei: 
dently unintentional, preference for the existing tenant is probatl 
based on the idea that a sitting tenant can offer better secu 
than a landless man. That is true, because, it being the fount 
tion of a sound land-purchase scheme that the termini 
annuities need not be appreciably greater than the rent, ann 
who has paid his rent regularly may be trusted to pi ; 
annuity, especially as his working plant is in existence a 
possesses a going concern. On the other hand, these are i a ) 
men who might easily afford to put down one-tenth oo oi 
of the purchase-money. Our chief concern must really f 
the men who, with all the capacities for success, TaN 
upon the land or to stay upon the land, but cannot, oy voli 
hopelessness of ever owning it. The basis of Uniona ai! 
the increase of the number of people upon the land, ft ten" 
same time facilities may and should be given to ooooEiE wË 
to acquire. To reduce the amount the intending ° jo 


03 
tude eyen p.l 
not of war 


= Sane = 


unde 


suitable purchasers should be differentiated, and, 9° 


later, it is unnecessary. 
In its general lines Mr. Collings’ Bil 


a 


] is simila! ig 
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Oe tant to note that Mr. Collings, and perhaps Mr. Hoare 
og Fi somewhat underrate the present value of money. Mr. 
nee proposes 34 per cent. as the amount of the annual pay- 

nt, the amount adopted in the Irish Act; Mr. Hoare suggests 
A = cent. Both these figures are probably too low. The era 
of ion borrowing is drawing to an end. The time has passed 
when money could be obtained at 24 per cent. and when an annual 
payment of 34 per cent. would extinguish a debt in sixty-seven 
years or so. We must contemplate higher rates; and therefore, 
in another article on this subject which has appeared elsewhere, 
Ihave based my calculations on annuities of 4 per cent. It may 
be noted that an annual payment of 4 per cent. will ‘extinguish a 
debt in sixty years, or payment of 44 per cent. in about forty-four 
and a half years. It is further to be observed that an annuity of 
4 per cent. would be substantially less than the County Council 
tenants, under the Act of 1908, are now paying in perpetual rent. 

Mr. Collings adopts in its entirety the principle of Government 
control. The money required for land-purchase—10,000,000I. to 
ae the purchase of land by sitting tenants and 2,000,0001. | 
e creation of small ownerships—is to be raised by Treasury | 
aH and administered by the Board of Agriculture. Mr. Hoare’s 
a ae other hand, places the administration of the Act in 
ae a 3 e the local authorities under Government control, and 
the cine nancing of Jand-purchase to a land bank or banks, 
yee ean only intervening to become security for the 

This lat 2 xe by the bank to purchasers. 
must, I ok proposal, while it has its precedent in other countries, 
Perhaps p ue AEDES consideration, be ruled out here. It is 
agriculture EE to expect a Government in the present state of 

© Position of ae a decimated population on the land to accept 

0 disposed utp for would-be landowners. Even if it were 
Otrowerg, es aisy stem would probably beget moral laxity in 
and Striking eR art from this, Mr. Hoare’s Bill has certain marked 
Purchases in ee eee I do not deny that the placing of land- 
the Certaint e hands of the State has much to recommend it— 
the existene, ot cheap money, confidence in the Government, 
Count e of the necessary machinery ready-made; but the 
too, have the machinery, while the handing over 
i oo de of the operation to a National Land Bank would 
Thed to preced the defects of Governmental administration — 1 
dey ent, inelasticity, the rigid routine of officialism. 

of land-purchase would be quickened by the fact a 
Would be carried out, not by permanent officials 
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but by men whose positions would be maintained i 
result of the work done by them. Under such a “es ply bye 
purchase through the medium of a Nationa] Land Bank® wl 
bably be simpler, cheaper, more expeditious, possibly Ould pe, 
thetic. And the adoption of a bank would have this ed 
great advantage : that it would exclude politica] prejudi Uther af 
administration of the Act. A bank would have nothin Tt 
but the investment of its money ; a Government T 
socialistic theories—a Government composed 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, for instance—might b 
Harcourt’s own words, ‘to limit rather tha 
purchase of land. Under the management of a Private conga 
the progress of land settlement would be more continuous E 
equable. For these reasons I should prefer to restrict the fms | he 
tions of the State to general supervision and control of the admin | 
tration of an Act, and, in the financial sphere, to enabling alni | 
bank to borrow cheaply by reason of the Treasury guarantee. | 
In one important respect Mr. Collings will probably admitthi 
Mr. Hoare’s Bill has certain inviting clauses. Mr. Coli 
addresses himself entirely to enabling men to buy land; Mi wh 
Hoare, in addition, endeavours to stimulate the Willingnes tff por 
landowners to sell, by offering certain exemptions from lab} dey 
values taxation on land registered with the County Councils) wit 
purchasable at a stated price, and by giving the Treasury pi the 
to remit half the stamp-duties on transfers of land under the at to] 
Similar inducements to the creation of small ownership) He 
given by other countries, notably by Austria-Hungary, os 
very considerable remissions of taxation and stamp duties m pu 
in the case of approved schemes of land settlement: Td nds 
portance of this is manifest. There is always land in the mane 
but it is not always available or suitable for small Mee dt! 
is required is to secure that the supply of suitable ensi 
approximate to the demand, without the disagreeable vsti É 
for compulsion, with all the ill-will and frequent Pa| Te 
which, even in its limited operation under the Act of 1 il ten 


ily T 
been the cause. Landowners in general are app A hn” 


impregnated ya} sel 
of gentlemen jf 
© tempted, in yf 
n to facilitate’ p, 7 


| 


final solution of this great question. ) 
solution, which is really the final solution, is t0 endent 
powerful National Land Bank, operating as an r bto 
` but supported by a Government guarantee to on a 
on the most advantageous terms. Such a ane 
representative of the Government on its bea? ‘oft 


: A ron 
might be limited to, say, 5 per cent. ; its surplus pii 


= 
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19 „„jtural purposes, probably to be applied by the Govern- 
to agricul + though the bank would hand over a portion of its 

pes anon purposes, it would be in no sense a philan- 
a titution. Its business would be conducted on strict 
e to release the Government from its guarantee, 
Biy maximum dividend to its shareholders, to have 
fits not as a matter of benevolence but of prudence, 
hey would go to promote the great industry from 
ts would be derived, and so to increase the security 


ment. 
thropic 1! 
to pay 2 § 
irplus Pro 
ig that t 
which its profi 


its loans. : oes 4 
E questions 1n criticism of this scheme naturally suggest 


themselves. First, will a bank, working on strict commercial 
lines, be able or willing to advance the whole of the purchase- 


money toa borrower? It has been so in Germany ; it might be so 


here. In the case of tenant-purchasers, who have farmed their 
land long and well, an advance in full could probably be made with 
perfect safety ; and in many cases the National Land Bank might 
be willing to do it. But more probably in most cases the pur- 
chaser would be able to pay down some portion of the purchase- 
money. There remain the cases of tenants or new purchasers 
who cannot find a substantial proportion, or any appreciable pro- 
portion, of the purchase-price without injuriously trenching on 
development capital, and yet who, the bank are satisfied, can 
with that capital make their enterprise successful. What of 
them? The bank, as a commercial institution, might not desire 
tolend more than a certain large proportion of the purchase-price. 
Here the County Council might step in to make up the remainder. 
At present the County Councils take the risk of the whole of the 
Eichase-price ; under this proposal they would only bear the risk 
4 small Percentage, so that, as a matter of fact, their financial 


si i . . 
oe Would be more secure than it is now. Take a concrete 
*Xample. 


The Sealyham estate, in Pembrokeshire, was for sale, 
4nd the ty , 


ars enty-six tenants on it were under notice to quit. As 
estate for A Xlous to get other land, the County Council bought the 
Here th 20000. and kept the sitting tenants on at higher rents. E 
* Council have taken the whole responsibility. If the 


E Council will have the land thrown on their hands, an 
eto cultivate; 


a Such as T q t, probably at a loss. Were a Land Purcha 


, escribe, in force the land bank might advance 
“neil voug a nase-money to the tenants, and the | 
Tam H only have to risk 52001. Take, again, th 
> Where the County Council ha 


hase A Per cent. on their expenditure. — 
a AGN one concerned would be be 
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because their risk would be greatly reduceq ; the te | 
by paying 4 per cent. in place of 5} per cent., the nants hey 
owners in sixty years, or in forty-four years if fp old bees 
cent., which would still be less than they are now Y Paid g 
In this case agriculture would benefit, because the nile Uy 
his burdens reduced, would have more money to put nec 
and because the National Land Bank would be aoe O they 
profits to agricultural development. 

The next question that may be put is this : Y 


ting St), r 


Ou refer f 


profits ; how could such a bank have profits? With a Gover 
guarantee behind, it would mainly conduct its Operations mi 


money raised on land mortgage bonds, issued against its aq 
as is done in Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Denmark, wh 
such bonds are readily taken up, and rank as first-class seca 
It would, of course, be impossible to expect the bank to lend aft 
same rate at which it borrows ; indeed, no Government or Cine 
Council can do it, or does do it, to say nothing of a commeri 
institution, and out of the difference would be one main sm 
of profit. 
There is an obvious advantage in raising money by land mr 
gage bonds, as would be done by the bank, over the metholl 
which land purchase in Ireland has been financed—that it des 
away with the necessity of effecting large loans in anticipatint 
demands, a process often inconvenient and sometimes produt 
of dislocation in the money market. As these bonds would beiss 
against specific transactions, no large demands for money 1 
be made at any one time; the bonds—ranking as i 
securities—would be readily absorbed; the Government a 
even assist a National Land Bank by using it for the in 
of the funds of the Post Office Savings Bank, as 1! d nil 
Belgium, thus bringing national thrift and national progres 
direct relation. +a would 
The functions of such a bank would be twofold : fount 
the instrument of land-purchase and it would be a that 
agricultural credit. Those who are wedded to the Ei State , 
at 


Vang 


is very largely conducted by banks—some co-0 
whose business lies so largely in this direc 
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dent and eX atl vin on | 

e ‘ell, and which, with necessary modifications, might 

has worked Well, 
well be followed here. 


t the functions of the National Land Bank would not end 

5 Dy bling men to become owners of land. Important as that 
with oat only be the beginning of the work of the bank. For 
Be bie men are on the land they must have the means of 
ee there, and have easy access to working capital. This 
fee. of agricultural credit is of enormous magnitude and im- 
Pe; not alone to the small owners who will come, but to the 
larger men and small men already established on the land. Want 


of cheap money is recognised as one of the causes of the disappear- 


ance of the small freeholders formerly so numerous. Not a few 
existing large estates had their origin in the absorption of small 
fams by solicitors or money-lenders, who ruthlessly foreclosed 
their mortgages and sold up the yeomen and peasant proprietors 


towhom they had advanced money at heavy interest. Although 


British agriculture has not suffered to the extent to which Irish 
and foreign agriculture has suffered from the exactions of usurers 
and “gombeen’ men, still it has suffered, and its character has 
been affected by lack of opportunities for borrowing money on 
“sy terms. The steady evolution of banking has tended in the 
“me direction. The local banks, family institutions, which 
ae the country, where the relations between banker and 
lent Were of friendly intimacy, have been absorbed in huge 


f nt-stock institutions, until few are left. The farmer finds it no 


Ongre: =) . . 
oct easy to borrow from a banker who has known him and his 


C A e history of both. The money of a locality, which 
countrys aan re-invested in that locality, now leaves the 
Uhappil © and finds employment in industrial concerns, or, more 

Y, goes abroad, leaving agriculture crippled and anemic. 


Jat: A 
if T pri onal Land Bank would set itself to fill the vacuum. 
pi Prchase J business would be to advance money for land- — 
“Ge develo a afterwards to lend money directly or indirectly for 
ry | oul not be Purposes. The individual needs of small owne 


that thee ce: 


nottgages Steat ; they would require short-term loans for whic 
ible to T Would be too costly, and for which they would no 
e their land, it being already charged with t 
treg ~ Small It 1s now recognised, even by the Gov 
ot thy neh tors can only obtain money by 
Bet” credit institutions founded on 


- — 
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some such model, without share ca pital, 

deposits and borrowed money. : dependen for 4 
The National Land Bank could be the financi 
these co-operative village banks, lending thane Tesen, i 
4 per cent., which would mean a substantial profi °F a 
while enabling the village societies to lend to its A to ¢ ' 
per pound per month. The Irish joint-stock bans pnt E 
to the village banks at this rate, but there would } Cat pl 
advantage to the village banks in being able to get thei this mA 
from an institution such as it is proposed to ereit 
National Land Bank and the village banks could never i uf 

Although the Irish joint-stock banks lend money to vill on 
societies, or Raiffeisen banks, they regard the growth a a 
with suspicion and alarm. They have heard of + px 
in the German and Belgian Raiffeisen banks, of the Popi 
l of the Italian Casse Rurali as receptacles for the savings ofgi 
Fo people, and not unnaturally they fear that a large extensin;} 
the system of co-operative credit in Ireland may react injuring 
on themselves, since the interest on deposits in credit bakit 
twice: as high as that offered by the joint-stock banks, Th: 
- have even been cases where a joint-stock bank has made ii 
condition of a loan that the borrowing village bank sholi! 
accept deposits. Now the encouragement of deposits by 


trg; 


to the district, while the growth of deposits enables the my 
lend on the lowest possible terms. It would, therefor, a 
great importance that the village banks should be able to s i 
money from an institution which could regard the a 
deposits in the credit societies without jealousy or fear, even 
approval. : lation, 
A land bank could occupy a still more intimate E tive ell 
credit societies. In any extended system of co-oper® equi 
central bank becomes necessary to maintain a1 and Ù 
between the societies which have too much mo cae o 
which have too little. In Belgium this equilibrium ne at 
is obtained by federations of central credit banks, a] bal 
portant of which is the Boerenbond, to which BO 
affiliated in 1908, as Mr. Rowntree points ont i2 My, 
his evidence before the House of Lords Commit oa O 
stated that some credit banks in Ireland Ae om 
deposits owing to their having funds beyond ete cit 
their members. Side by side with such done is ie 
others crippled by lack of money. A central reat! 
remedy this inequality, and Mr. Russell laid 8 i 
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i 1G Pa quite pos 


th pt yst as c . 

a ee ree of the Schulze-Delitzsch system. It is perfectly 

tf i aA in any development of agriculture and any increase in 
ies j. 


clear ity, with the power of purchase increased and a larger 


this p eri 
wo econ, every existing local bank would reap a profit which it 


t now possess. 7 
hie i (5s we reach the last of the Bills in my bundle—those by 


ageeal which Lord Wenlock, in 1908, and Lord Shaftesbury, during the 
f dene! current Session, proposed to develop and Systematise co-operative 
e demel credit in this country. Without going into details, sufficé it to 
| gy that they proposed to establish this system by removing 
3 ol obstacles placed in the way of credit banks by the dual legislation 
enimi under which they may be formed. What is required by village 
njuria} banks is that they should be societies incorporated with the joint 
bank} business of banking and trading with unlimited liability. Societies 
s Tef formed under the Friendly Societies Act may enjoy unlimited 
nade iif liability, but may not trade; societies under the Industrial and 
hulls} Provident Societies Act may trade, but may not have unlimited 
s by lability. Thus the credit societies fall between two stools, and 
objesi to remove the duality was the object both of Lord Wenlock and 
at mp Lord Shaftesbury, an object which now seems near attainment, 
tlie) though the honour of the achievement is being conferred on about 
banti the last person in the world entitled to it. 

re, bet i a Ministerial party have made two great discoveries : First, 

i en a ligent system of co-operative credit, such as the 

a lepends the prosperity of agriculture ; next, that Lord 

ion is e Apostle of a great Evangel. The first proposi- 

ment was | eee but it 1s only a few months since the Govern- 

ustily denouncing the Raiffeisen system, or its under- 


i ‘inci © * a a . 
heo aciple of unlimited liability, as pregnant with ruin. On 


| theca oy 1908 Lord Denman, representing the Government 
i o the es ard Carrington in particular, drew a lurid picture 
a biiy ation which would follow in the wake of unlimited 
limited lia ae the “ obvious objections to the principle of un- 
embers of 7. he spoke of the possible ruin in which all the 
Rvolveq, 5 village bank, and other persons as well, might be 
p ihe Glasgow TS a painful parallel between its position and that 
r dtobhe X Bank. Lord Crewe suggested that the Bill should 
Tonge nn 28 Lord Lansdowne pointed out that the Govern- 
$ the Bin) ° Omit altogether nine of the eleven clauses com- af 
“jc to alter the remaining two out of recognition, | 

i reo As lately as last April the Government, 
uth of Lord Beauchamp, again opposed the idea 
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of unlimited liability, only to discover three q ‘ af 
is an excellent thing. True, there has b 8 late Be coet 
House of Lords Committee; but een an ina ee 4 
SE €; but no facts Wer, ur: idea 
it that were not common knowledge to al} % broyshy K Í 
subject. We must suppose that it was not X D i Pri 
our Minister of Agriculture took the trouble a July Wy, Wa 
as Mr. Wolff’s People’s Banks. Presumab| ae Fo! 
this time, because in his now well-known ae Re Teal snd 
hearers against thinking that ‘his was a hareb a r 
by informing them that he believed these banks ai Sth, r 
success in other countries, and that not one had i benag a 
rupt. Never been bankrupt—and only two ve = may 
Denman was holding up the frightful example of th S Mitis 
Bank as a warning against the German system of a woul 
co-operative credit ! k il 

There is some unconscious humour in Lord Cane: ae 
promise to introduce his great reform if ‘the other side’ the 
no opposition, when we consider that the policy he is ol 
appropriating has been pressed forward by “the other s ee 
against the declared opposition of his own Government, anë pe 
for a twelvemonth, been an integral part of the policy ot SHa irde 
ownership, which is a main plank in the platform of the Unei irg, 
party. Thus pledged, Unionists could not, and would not, qif purel 
a Thrift and Credit Bank Bill genuinely following the Inf borne 
village banks on the Continent—a real measure, not one MR dimi; 
while kéeping the word of promise to the ear, breaks itto tel) on th 
__ But valuable as such a measure would be, it could only be lord 
its highest results under an agricultural system in which o they. 
ship played a far larger part than it does in ours. The GEE Co pr 
ment of co-operative credit in the rural districts will be pe borro 
tionate to the extension of ownership. Tenants, i the 
benefit by the existence of village banks, but for the ful J a 
ment of co-operative credit the leaven of ownership ® t y : 
Tt is not alone that the credit of an owner must ala)” |g oP 


and firmer than that of a yearly tenant, but that om” a E 
notes some moral attributes, almost indefinable but tomp 
real—a sense of independence, of pride, of respons gut ti 
is the backbone of mutual credit. Also with e20 per Be 
year’s annuity paid, the financial position of tine south 
better, and he adds to his moral assets a material se evel” 
our present system of land tenure we need 2° 
such a growth of rural credit as may be seen m ot pect a 
Austria-Hungary, and South-Eastern Europ®; „aitis 
not wanted, not because existing banking Í Z 
cient, but because limited possession blocks the | gie 

oy] 


way to undivided ownership, with all the oe 


Such ah 
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1910 can evoke, and we shall see in Britain, as we have 
hich P ase in Ireland, a huge impetus to the co-operative 

ate i een jn se z 
Mi, a ween taking over the Bills of Mr. Lane-Fox and Mr. 
ich No doubt, romising to adopt the policy advocated by Lord 


ted a Brien Lord Shaftesbury, the Government prides itself 
vy, Wenlock Fire a smart thing. It is, indeed, clear from the 


Uh on i asm of the Ministerial Press that the Government 


eal i a as having made a most successful raid upon the Unionist 
asg, ae To a certain extent, perhaps, their exhilaration is 
d sha pe PA the Government has not left us wholly undraped. 
Cenap aa display itself in our coat and waistcoat, ill-fitting as they 
been bs Bebe, but from annexing the most essential article of raiment 


ao |, fis debarred, not by decency, but by Socialism. It dare not, if it 
% would, adopt the principle of ownership. Lord Carrington has 
onti ill to echo the words of Mr. Asquith—that tenancy is the best 
of all possible conditions for the cultivation of the soil, in face of 
ef the depressing knowledge that nearly every other nation regards 
“) ownership as an essential element in agricultural progress, and in 
spite of the distressing facts contained in the last Report of his 
Department on Small Holdings. 
| Earlier in this article examples have been given of the financial 
burdens under which the County Council tenants have to toil, 
Vurdens to which attaches none of the finality appertaining to 
“purchase annuities. It is an added irony that these burdens are 
‘| borne by them in order that their liberty of action may be 
4 diminished. The light of inspection and interference which beats 
“i oe of the County Councils is not only fierce but costly. 
ai they Me made it a main charge against Raiffeisen banks that 
De ay cae a system of espionage among the members. That they 
orowed X an interest in the operations of members who have 
Prethetic cae the societies is quite true, but itis a healthy, a sym- 
Mision of TE peal helpful interest. The restraint and super- 
Pht it is n t i, enants by the County Councils may be necessary, 
ot healthy. Public bodies cannot afford to be helpfully 


a 
i PENI the tenant has to pay heavily for the high 
oa Witho not being his own master. He cannot improve his 
as ensatig © approval of the Council, else he has no claim for 
Fons a e tenant of a private owner has some compensa- 


cted liberty in the help and indulgence given 


ther si 


‘ byt Z t his restri 


PMs © Dri 2 
pe wih the e andowner through abatements or concessions, but 
at pe an on nt of a public body cannot expect and will not get. 


One ha 
d Ney .: 8 a 
Unioni ath none 


PB ton tO give h: 
i Ponsibilitice e hi 


t once all the drawbacks of ownership and 
of the advantages of either. It is the aim of : 
™ the advantages of ownership as well as its = 
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In a recent letter Sir Edward Strache Í 


purchase in Ireland was a precedent for Ja Y denieg thy p59 
Britain. The position of the Irish t nd-purcha a 
p on of the Irish tenant, he said 88 iy 
Quite so, but the position of the Irish tenant ; » Wag aty i 
than is the position of a County Council tonne minita 
had fixity of tenure, adjustable rents, free al a e Tha. 
in England, in future the child of Land Nationa” tl 
of these advantages, not even moderate rent ia "Salton, bys 
of the Government itself, he pays more than do aaa the Cotte | 
are not tenants of the State. Fi "gba, 

Land nationalisation, State tenancy, has to bet p A 
not theories. And, tried by facts, it will in po 
demned in Great Britain as it has been lately an = k 
Zealand. ; emnet 
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FIFTEEN YEARS WORK IN A FEMALE 
CONVICT PRISON 


Iris often said that ‘ an.ounce of fact is worth-a pound of theory,’ 
and the saying roughly conveys—as is the manner of proverbs— 
a considerable amount of truth. 

Probably no subject has been more widely discussed at the 
present time on the basis of theory alone than that of the treat- 
ment of prisoners and the principles of prison administration. This 
method of dealing with such matters is to a large extent in- 
separable from their nature, as, though from time to time an 
s-prisoner communicates his views to the public, there is neces- 
wily a tinge of bias in his narration. An example of this kind 
has been recently furnished by a notable article in the Hibbert 
Journal for April 1910, wherein a writer of considerable literary 
bwer has described his detention in a convict prison which he 
beates in Australia. 


These reminiscences, though necessarily very pitiful, come for 


| tto most part from refined and well-educated persons, whose whole 


f bint of view would b 
} “lagonistic to that of t 


asses, have sought imprisonment wit. 


lh 


rawing public attention to the case in favour of 


Uulfrage. They have undoubtedly gained experience 
: ee 1n their own persons, but they can scarcely ) 
“RPerance les ES to a class which, to borrow the language o. 

onder ue ators, may be called bond-fide prisoners. — aA 
tiso sya orm some clear idea of the merits or demeri 
lations p > 1 is necessary to study not only the rules a 
< Work, hours, dietary and discipline, but 
S who form the staple of the pı 
ts, habits and notions. Ther 
: ble relation between the 

~ Produce a workable adj 

n easy task to apprecia: ae 


q Prison tre 
‘Tearded a 


» Consid 
deayo aera, 


Pa e a a a E 
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it is scarcely attempted by many persong 
with great conviction on the subject. 
The effect, harmful or otherwise, of an I 
can be arrived at only by quiet, repeated anq ate Of tres, 
tions with the prisoners themselves, during wie Co, 
dropped unawares, leading ostensibly to noe Tema J 
methods of observation are naturally not with} 
practical possibility to the ordinary inquiring j 
wright. The novel and the drama have undoubtedly ; 
in producing a vivid realisation of some practical y 
of life, and measures of a useful kind have ere now been 
by the impression thus made upon the public mind. But 
i rule, true reforms are based upon much more minute meti 
and are the result of work which has no dramatic clemay h 
reveals little that is novel or interesting. 3 
$ The few remarks which I propose to offer concemaw 
ARR limited sphere of work among prisoners, and are consequent 
a slight and insignificant character when compared to they 
field covered by the subject as a whole. I refer to the faci 
this paper deals only and solely with work among women # 
does not pretend to treat any matter, large or small, which rë 
tomen. Now, although it is true to say that the questions 
concern female prisoners are infinitesimal in importane # 
extent as compared with the problem of the male prisoner (nt 
the female convict population alone, statistics show the mm 
disproportion of an average of 131 women as against 9800 a 
‘nevertheless the general principles which govern the g 
regard to women must be on much the same lines as snaa 
obtain in the larger sphere. These principles ate x i 
subject to marked differences of application, which heer: 
“noted in detail as they are obvious from the nature z: wi 
To the prison visitor of long standing such matters i m 
enough, and it is difficult to recall the fact that to wei 
large a prison is a strange, mysterious place of whic ot, bo y 
tion can make no satisfactory mental picture. It Pe Ass y 
altogether unknown that a body of women called t 
of Lady Visitors to Prisons are authorised t 
detained in the fifty-one prisons of England a2 
they are active in the discharge of their useful od 
duties. Previous to the year 1901 ladies wet? pe did 
authorities to visit the female side of the pris?’ of ent 
tentative way, but without any recognise A ne yom 
only in a small proportion of the prisons "A rough 
detained. A notable exception to these timid felici sir k 
ventures must be made in the case of Miss Fen oo 
some thirty years ago, was a powerful influen oa 


who write 4 j 


ce for ù : 
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visit Beat of later years. ‘This remarkable woman gave her 
te T peen e to the present writer in 1895, and the interview led, at 
coni ee ent period, to the enlargement and consolidation of 
Chat a que tation by ladies. The present Chairman of the Prison 
and fF prison ine Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, consented to become 
© ral ont of the Association, and opened the deliberations of 
ay cat Conference at the house of the late Lord Battersea in 
Git x 
M: June 1901. tings are now held every three : ] 
falil These meetings ) + , y . years au the Home 
| ofice, and receive much encouragement by the presence of suc- 
a sive Secretaries of State at the opening session. As Vice- 


Hi President, I have had ample facilities for studying the work of 


erent of the visitors, and there can be little doubt that few opportunities 
mange ue lost by these devoted women of exercising their influence for 
en good on the wayward and lawless beings who drift into the local 
o the prison. It may be ob jected that their task is a thankless one, that 
a fied dink claims its victims and binds them by chains which cannot be 
ia loosened by the most skilled or tender hand, that degenerates will 
‘ch go their downward way and the crafty and fraudulent will pursue 
A their calling. No doubt that may be so, but the darkest places 
‘ane of eUre the brightest light, the worst needs the best, whatever the 
a “call may be. It is not, however, within the experience of our 
+ ino fears that their labour is either vain or fruitless, for many of 
00 E i omen respond to the care bestowed on them, and are now 
gel o & respectable and upright lives. Without going into further 


et es b the work of the Association in local prisons, I may say 
neesi i Eo e gamon of the governors and chaplains of those prisons, 
eed E ty T ae competent, thorough and devoted. It may be well 
200088 to ce visitors are in no sense inspectors; they have 
Ee not » Prisoners with a view to friendly counsel and help, and 

“sponsible for matters of sanitation, clothing and general 


treatment ; 
this Me REL Inspector is charged with certain duties in 


tir 
in dye to the subject which claims my own close attention 
AM, pe anent, t.e. the visitation of the female convicts in 
i a at Aylesbury. 
Aylesbury A S 1895 the convicts were removed from Woking to 
; i in the same year certain recommendations made 
Gladstone Committee on Prisons (of which the present 
Commis Re was Chairman) were carried into effect. 
: sine had expressed the view, which received 
oe of Sir E. Ruggles-Brise, that ladies sho pobe 
d in som the convicts on the principle which already 
1 i Measure in local prisons; and the then Home — 
No. 404 hte See 
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Secretary (Sir M. White-Ridley) requested Lai 
myself to undertake this new and somewhat re 
the 8rd of December 1895 we entered on our dutie 
amusement of the kindly prison officers, who ; 
though periodical visits might afford a little pleas A 
the inmates, we could find literally nothing to a dive 
character. I ventured, however, to intimate that ci asi 
I should pay a weekly visit. After fifteen years’ com a a 
ance I find that an average of twenty-five visit Ant afia 


Batt 
SPonsible ta i 
» Beaty, | 
Xplain e 4 my 


cient for my purposes. Lady Battersea iş We T 
attendance, so far as other duties permit, and is chee te at 
with such foreigners as may be in the prison, Tro Gah p 
Charity visit the Roman Catholics. ef 
The first step was to learn something of the various that 
character, the widely differing class of beings, who wer a i 
together for short or long periods in the convict prion f . 
sentence of penal servitude cannot be given for a shorted re 
than three years ; other sentences are for life (usually rekodi qi 
twenty-one years) or for terms of five, ten, twelve or fifteenje! de 
according to the gravity of the offence. im 
_ 00 

wx 

First OFFENDERS in 

It is obvious that classification is an absolute necessiy “fi da 
accordingly we find that first offenders are isolated m #4) wa 
class, called the Star Class. This does not imply bed ii 
offences are of a less grave character, as we find among ge nai 
who have had a commutation of the capital sentence, “a x 
have been sentenced for manslaughter, arson, forgery and i 
but the distinction serves to separate them from mo 7 Ny 
had repeated experience of prison life. Here, es afte”) iny 
warm and well lighted, you may find on a winter ; E wi for 
group of women sewing peaceably (or apparently ra rel | yet 
a silent matron, and as you stand among them ae wj att 
names and histories. Some have excited & E g rent 4 tim 
the question of the guilt or innocence of others i tas w a 
and imperilled friendships! The fingers ply WO a af] 
but here and there you..may note a” ee go r e 
covered smile. How gladly we have seen i a 
one; others, alas! have succeeded them, . nA the} Hl the 
have gradually disappeared. (The handéP. wim | ti 
_who says ‘Good-bye’ after a long sentence ff mih 
remembered.) its 


Taking this little gronp—for the number É ee 
make their appearance in a convict prison ae J 
we may ask: What impression has been 
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urse with them ? Perhaps the principal conclusion is of a ver 
eral kind. i s 
gen ih the exception of the young women sentenced for i ; 
ide of child murder, who will be mentioned as a separ rep 
rd to name any one predisposing cause which cals De i 
a wu mission of a grave offence involving a heavy sentence y s ae 
i — gnd such a cause, it should be given a somewhat inden AAN must 
: taal certain vein of irresponsibility is present in many «ane e name, 
tt This must not be interpreted to mean that they are poe 
y uy accounted responsible for their actions, but that A ieee 
Ta taf peatedly indulged, establishes a claim which silences th aH ee 
Situl functions of self-control. Thus the final catast ; ordinary 
. result, not of premeditation, but of a long serie PET 1s_the 
Sef many cases heightened beyond restraint by a aar E D. 
re palo J. a é int by alcoholi¢ indul 
bike) and wild, lawless modes of life. Among crimes of this ¢ ndulgence 
pis. | gre becoming more frequent is that of a ane? whig 
ter fa) ready and terrible mode of revenge t i vitriol thro winga 
ecko dificult to account for its reS A often at) hand E 
teeny} detestable methods have proved eee ther reports orjenth 
imagination has been heated b ABES TR In many cases the 
novelettes and feuilletons i y 2e poisonous tone ‘of the penny 
present time; one ame EA so freely circulated at the 
i ; ras ; ; 
_ | naft of jealousy said, ‘I anes fon stabbing her lover 
esi) dagger, so I determin A i ‘knew the heroine always carried a 
na) was tried for her life b t o do the same.’ This poor ‘heroine’ 
ia tude, owing, I presume R akono a Ao ate ee 
tent nature of the act, , to extreme provocation and the impulsive 
be Pa noigh the basis of character and 2 
ae ie amiliar to us in ordinary deals r and general lines of life may 
We) p be the act itself 1 y dealings with the younger women of 
Me nd a culmination of visions an indelible mark upon those who 
4 q 7 = 7 
yi aes human life. te impulse, are guilty of any crime which 
yat m of o \ kind of distress, which 
"alU Yet kinal pen revolt, is rarely absent , whic often takes the 
je AD tien y talk often aoe y ‘fe , and in such cases a serious 
awl tim P S to soothe a relieve the inward tension. Such 
pii etot nd steady th 
JI tition time, not that me y the mind should be renewed from 
of thei re sympathy (or even intelligent recog- 


js ba 


sa gamed ] 
Y that th eads upward to a firmer. foothold. Needless to 
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their own free will, leading a peaceful and certain] 
existence. Y ha 


Mtl 
INFANTICIDE 


Among the younger women who find their wa 
Class of a convict prison some mention must be 
mothers sentenced for infanticide. 

It is well known that a girl who has caused t 
her child is sentenced to death, though on a recomy 
mercy this sentence is commuted to that of impri 
life. This latter decision is subsequently reconsiq 
term of years appropriate to the nature of the offen 
to the prisoner. 

In considering this painful and difficult subject we m 
remember that the term ‘ infanticide’ covers many and ue shoul 
degrees of guilt. A young servant, for instance, neglects ™ i 
infant in the first hours of its existence, and in a faint or conditis EY 
of frenzied distress is probably incapable of (and certainly ares Fi 
to) obtaining help. The infant dies, and the mother is hell he 
sponsible. This is not, so far as can be ascertained, premeditada ff honti 
‘crime ; but such a case of concealment of birth leads by easy s ff oF mo; 

to a fatal result. It seems a desperate matter to pronoun: impro 
death sentence on 2 woman who has already endured angusti have r 
body and distress of mind, and it is not surprising that the ply jh, s 
resents such a sentence as unjust and one-sided. On the bE aven 
hand, we find deliberately laid plans (amounting to actual mur teligio 
‘are, alas! far from uncommon. No doubt such an act may be Tk 


y into the y 
made of theg 


he death n 
Nendatig y 
SOnment ty 
ered, and | 
ce is alloys 


_ committed under the stress of pain and want, but its guilt ishet ang re] 
| and undeniable. Between the two we place the numeron A 
| in which the dead babe was not the first child; the mothe i io pre 


5 Ca: avert a 

azarded © when t 

at | hired { 

orty A At is g 
ree CHS f nt 

h A ture, 
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aware of the nature of the impending. trial, and h 
results of neglect and inaction. 

In looking through the notes of some thirty oF f 
infanticides with which I have dealt I find that all t 
are represented, though the most numerous até ° i 
character here briefly indicated. It is impossib 
the dilemma is a real one between the over-severity ° obtain ” 
sentence and the over-leniency which sometimes ric op 
response, as it would seem, to strong expressions of nts jes 
In the latter case, when extenuating circumstances months” 
the girl is simply discharged or sentenced to 4 ae s cout 
prisonment. But the ultimate issues involved in tbi 
not be ignored. 

The loss of security to infant life and the ab 
tion in the language understood by the most rad 
language of the law—would, if largely extent” 


coud 
sen ce of is 
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2 ous to the individuals concerned but ruinous to public 
Gee rl f 
only me ou P : 
morals: xperienced prison visitor writes in a recent number of 
An (2: 


The spectator as follows : 


tel do when it arrived, and on one occasion a girl who Was about to become 
mi eia said in my presence, Of ers I shall kill it. They know that 
i h Did won't get nothing done to them,’ and the fact that the administrators 

mp they law treat their crime with such extraordinary leniency makes them 
nd yp of the ©? hemselves with the utmost levity and unconcern. 


regard it t 


The sanctity of infant life (whether pre-natal or post-natal) 
Mi} should be driven home by every argument in our power, and when 
MF in the quiet of the cell a grave talk unfolds the meaning of the 
sk ded, this truth dawns upon the prisoner, it is far from un- 
lite common to hear her say, ‘ I never thought of it like that ; I see it 
all now.’ This is the germ of better things. A term of years 


i n tending towards an average of three culminates in a period of nine 
pi months spent in a Home, where discipline leads up to the freedom 
a of moral control. Here, the sentence over, character softens and 
he Improves, and it may be truly said that not one of the number I 


th a mentioned has returned to evil ways. Some are in respect- 
iE i e amg many are married happily and honourably, and all 
rif ne responded in their several capacities to earnest and practical 
i E teaching. 
“a ee known that whenever a case of infanticide is tried, 
vert any ene Press, a number of kindly people take steps to 
Lo preven I i Ishment from the girl-mother, thereby endeavouring 
t| vhen thei, iat Wholesome discipline and moral elevation which, 
pf ed to ee 1s disregarded, leads to the results I have ven- 
Se Tris still Ta ; 2e case of Hetty Sorrel has much to answer for. 
Nature, r garded as an accurate representation of facts of this 


mT OA Te omnii @: sympathy with floods the Home 


i tnfortinate] Ppeals and the Press with correspondence is not 
i ters he x ae evanescent as one would expect. Well-meant 
ie Kruitteq oe eee visits, suggested employment, would, if 
ie T l the nE object of this over-kindly care, effectually 
w Ri o Na unobtrusive efforts that are made for her à 
if ed _, Pression of notoriety is not, however, easily 


7 theless 0 » and lt often leaves dl redevanit Never- 
Pay? mid man a sadly perverte y- 


f beg k heart o Y conflicting difficulties some ground is gained, 

vi th s lortumat e Visitor may well rejoice over the fact that 
Ft aire Creatures have been brought through 
‘Sament into a normal and hopeful condition. 
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910 
RECIDIVISTS 
But what shall we say of the middle-aged wo : 
ranks of recidivism ? 3 a 

These may be roughly divided into two Classes : Ping: emplo 
who are possessed by a spirit of fraudulent inthe ths | emai 
those who (in far larger numbers) are the vce a : if robe! 
habit. OF the diy poced 

The designation given to the first of these two a gues 
some thought and explanation. It is the best gis 
find whereby to classify a considerable number of pers gmr 
have acted in a totally different way from some motive Bai pe ° 
motives which have a similar tendency. Among these ad Pc 
those curious, persistent cases of personification for fant an 
purposes which have been sometimes successful beyond the x isnot 
sanguine hopes of the perpetrator of the fraud. Valuable ene Prey 
and plate have been thus obtained, and even petty thefts have ba shighe 
rewarded by the exhilarating sense that the disguise had workd f atleast 
satisfactorily. These deliberate and carefully considered mds) prison, 
of deception have acted as a stimulus to dull brains and limi} she fou 
personalities through the best part of a lifetime; and even wha} md cor 
the blow has fallen and penal servitude for a term of years cheti ff such a 
a criminal career, the recollection of its varied experiences aft by the 
a sadly obvious solace. I recall one such being who presented th 


m 7 
en who svelg 


Classes re ti 
description Te, 


planned 


appearance of respectability personified, a woman who would bti ff tade w 
obtained a position of trust on the strength of her reserved a ta 
NTIStia 


unshaken propriety. For many years she dressed as 4 
assumed a well-known name, and carried out a series of frat i The 
But, in the evening of life, a correspondence has been p k a 
between her outward and inward being ; the adventuress pos e i n 
way to the placid spinster who earns a small but honest livelite tein 
in the unexciting pursuit of plain needlework. yf OB Hoge 
The spirit of intrigue awakes, asa rule, very early 2 ie Ses 
who was twice convicted of the serious offence of por with lig 
suspecting persons to place large sums in imaginary a Bi i 
told me that from the age of sixteen, when wakeful i abe) Mh a 
any moment of leisure, her mind had been occuple he que it 
subject than stocks and shares. Round and roun dispos?! F 
whirled in her head : Given some thousands at het “pat sei te 
should they be invested? What could be sold D pil! 
and what could she buy with a similar result ut it reo 
regarded as a legitimate subject of contemplation K pie Sp 
some material basis for its existence. To 2 pei o J 
imaginary handling of large sums of money 18 ® Jabot 
toxication, and the mischief which issues in 80m? © 


| 
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A Lla e n pi in action. 
o speak of the excitement of burglary. To 
ji , strong sense of danger enhances the sport ja woman 
a quick wits to the full, with a considerable chance of 
i ining detected. This is especially the case with jewel 
i re fees. as the excitement is then enhanced by the methods of 
2 rob T which are usually adopted. A room is taken in a hotel 
u prod ressed and agreeable, takes her pla i 
3 guest well d oe a place at the table- 
i héte or restaurant, no suspicion is aroused ; she departs, as she 
al ame, with the utrnost propriety. The theatre and concert-room 
are, of course, favourite haunts, and even the sale-room at 
Christie’s was invaded with some measure of success. To a dis- 
ordered mind feeding on excitement, and unfortunately too often 
encouraged by considerable gains, the attraction of such a career 
m | isnot unintelligible. In some minds of this type we perceive that 
w | . energy and initiative predispose to a break with the past—in itself 
wa | abigher adventure than any they have yet undertaken. One such 
le! f atleast caught sight of an upward turn when, after some years of 
i prison, the hour of release came. Through dark and evil days 
iid | she fought her way, strengthened by practical encouragement 
i aa interest in her welfare. But let no one think that 
ath such a str i 
nm a re peee 1s easy, even though the first attempts are aided 
I a i sion of tools, as it were, for work. The mind which 
panned elaborate acts of larceny is now happil l i 
i trade which, though uncertaj ike ppiy emp oyed m a 
vif ie bold ana ee pie yields a small profit. Better still, 
a | iin ae “less thief has become a faithful, kindly, 
~ “Ne peculiar twist i : : 
iif adjust eee in the mind which plans and plots and seeks 
ah goods, and ale esires takes all sorts of forms. It insures 
al f destroyed, Tp ne concatenation of circumstances those goods are 
| elt to kindred’ arres on subterranean courses of action, linking 
i f Morges g ey of which the less said in print the better. 
w e still more oe ates counterfeit coin, receives stolen goods, 
ne h light finger only appropriates the wares of shop-counters 
het, but t ey S lighter hearts. ‘I just tweaked a bit of 
ja | ios > A rong ue me, and I got caught,’ recounts one, 
ably “p: mour ; 
ighly ee eS another, whose nerves are 
nd ver » explains that she is ‘all protoplasm, 
T Y unfitted for the coarse surroundings in which 
rily placed ! Agate eee Oe 
k Do \ smile, in prison, soon passes into a — 
ite nk, Thon class of Sheh Š $ Ga | 
coma 88S of dry ich I have spoken are the victims of ae 
3 ® ai d deca ink are beyond belief and beyond descrip- — 
Ut of pris women having spent thirty or fort 
on mainly for this cause. 


begun in the 1ma 
a “pmmonplace 


a es 


Since etsy) viral a Scie sh Sevag a 


on being questioned as to her past, gave this conci 
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Se Account 


y ls of seven and several locals. T 
Two penals of seven als.’ They grow toy 


of it: i 


prison as their natural home, and, though deprived oid "egan; psy 
far from unhappy within its walls. The meritg and de aff phras 
the convict versus the local prison are discussed ni D G 
5 3 c N ag 3 
balance the claims of rival hotels. ‘I went for a penal,’ aa 
seasoned prisoner ; ‘ bed and board both better.’ Teg ister F i 
: Cah. 
weak everywhere. o elati 
Referring to my prison diary, I find the f ollowing entry, whi W 
may give a notion of the state of mind of one of these unfotian, older 
beings : ‘ Said good-bye to R. on conclusion of a long senten Shoul 
She recited some verses written by herself, and afterwards bi shelte 
sented me with a copy, of which the following lines ae r 5 0 
extract : notice 
When sitting in my silent cell the sc 
A thousand thoughts in my mind do dwell, return 
How my young life has passed away shelte 
Like twilight of an autumn day. expres 
For months and years has past and gone prison 
I never seem to have noticed one, care tl 
’T was then in sorrow, grief and pain into di 
My heart it ached and burned with shame. not re 
; E e ompa 
To wish a wish is all in vain, 
I. can’t recall those days again, 
But if God spares me to remain 
A happier life I hope to gain. Th 
The 
; ; “ Mf eee 
Not long after these lines were written she passed ee a f with pı 
where, perchance, her true personality will be uniolts 4 Th 
last. as ex 
a þject of s0 twenty 
It would not be of interest to pursue a subject alas! f wom 
and monotonous a character, for the victim of drink 15, eral ve | ee, 
ei 


too well known, both in and out of prison. But, as r ‘ 
prevails that a woman who is habitually give? 0 oli 
incurable, I may say that, given suitable treatment? “7.1 he 
diet, fresh air, exercise, and, above all, moral an or 
there is strong reason to believe that she may °° ae f 
the Duxhurst Farm Colony, where all these met = 
nised and acted upon, there are many notable oe He epog” 
habitual inebriates. One aged woman, well know? “aghi | May be 
Fireman,’ the heroine of half a hundred fights, 18 | 
days in that peaceful retreat, and many younger T hich 
saved from sinking into the nameless degradatio pm” 


a 
7 È 3 È rue ; 
a career of inebriety. It is nevertheless £00 T one = 0 
cases the drinking woman passes automaticaly | oer FO This x 
to another, for few will avail themselves of th . r 
escape. 
w N 
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| told that crime is a disease, and, though there 

"el j - . a 

We are oe th in the statement, it is far more often a mere 
ru 


pay be ome i any serious meaning. But the drink habit is in 
prase p disease, and one which is receiving attention from 


gpects 5 “asults. 
come i of view, with good results 
0 
that P 


AGED PRISONERS 


re find in the infirmary of the convict prison a little group of 
Y E n, and their fate often gives rise to anxious thought. 
Ta woman of seventy-five or eighty be detained if a place of 
ft can be found for her? 
ar ne years ago my colleague and I brought the subject to the 
Bt the Commissioners, and several women were released on 
the score of advanced age. As a matter of fact, they generally 
return, and are thoroughly relieved to find themselves within the 
sheltering walls of H.M. Convict Prison. It is impossible to 
express a positive view on the best methods of dealing with aged 
prisoners; all depends on the character of the friends to whose 
care they would be released and the amount of danger of relapse 
into drinking habits ; but when they either elect to return, or are 
not released, the chances are that they spend their old age in 
comparative peace of body and mind. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


vith most important question that can be raised in connexion 
ae z undoubtedly the treatment of the juvenile offender. 
ee itis: system, having done admirable work among lads, 
mecty-one, Pee to girls between the ages of sixteen and 
'} omen who de T hoped that by dealing thus early with young 
arrested, Tn k op criminal tendencies, further descent may be 
strictly kent a Prisons during a short sentence they are 
forstal trent P rt from the older women, but when sentenced to 
tion, ment for three years they are sent to a central institu- 
lia Wy ne Pass to suitable Homes chosen by the Com- 
that the ee Magistrates, recorders and judges fully realise 
Nulis of See the Borstal sentence is justified by the good 
Nomen flowin raining thus given, we believe that the stream of 
E be chec : me the local, and thence into the convict prison 
°° Of its exist Its Source. As this effort is at a very early 
once, T will not enlarge further upon it. 


E e BORDERLAND CASES 
Misg Class rem, 
pe term: i Maing 


Notes th to be noticed, viz. the ‘ borderland ’ cases. 


Se unhappy persons who are not sufficiently s. 
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wt 


insane to warrant detention in asylums, but who ar 4910 - 


unrestrained in manner and habits, and when allowed + i yet Mit ; 
with their fellow-prisoners are wont to prove a, con N Tey Bu 
of danger. For some years they have been Segre ant Sun, radh 
separate wing, allowed some amenities in regard to ae in, nna 
slight relaxation of discipline which could not be accor ka ada f ua 
while in the main building. They are rarely capable of tO then ae 
ment, though a softening influence never can be o IMproye, a - 


beneficial. The matrons endeavour to calm naih ie 
tempers and disarm the spirit of hostility towards one wll 
which sometimes breaks out into open warfare. The ania a 
excitement is liable to spread, and scenes of a distressing kiai 
not unusual. The close observation of such cases has revealed 
their irresponsible character, and they are now dealt with in mp | 
suitable to such a condition. 


mind I 
= The lel 
am pe! 
discreti 


Your 
you can 
her way 
her knee: 
| trast to | 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT future, 


There is some basis for the belief that, however perverted a 
mind may be, a kind of process which may be described as.a tardy 
resumption of normal personality is effected in solitude. Ou 
women convicts do three months of solitary confinement, whichis. f mad, he 
however, alleviated by the privilege known as the ‘ open doo | ihe evil 
This means that they sit working for two hours a day at the dow J) the peri 
of the cell, but are forbidden to associate with others. Iam bound PF doubt t 
to confess that, greatly as I value this concession on their beball, If been co 
T have also a strong belief in the ‘shut door’! Many have ol emale ( 
me that, during the silent hours, they ‘ came to themselves, a beneficis 
they call it. ‘I was as hard as a table when I came here, T Man 
the remark of a prisoner, referring to her time of seclusion ig | pa h 
many have admitted that during this probation they became pi a cont 
ful for the sentence which had arrested their downward OF ioner 
There is little doubt that such utterances are genuine © enti 
touch of discernment, ‘ a holy shrewdness,’ is needed 10 a beet 
outfit of the prison visitor. A young woman, whose care r e chap 
of the most doubtful order, once told me that every day ii ng sile% 
she prayed with all her heart for a special object. A “i perati | ay vigi 
ensued after this statement. It is related of Cadima mi f haint y 
that when his secretary asked him an unwelcome question git f bfore th 


Itm 
| is the f 


# 
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| It is generally admitted that some kind of 
E ume. . . 2 . 
| put t0 res kes place when no adverse or jarring influence is 
readjust ent ta nthe mind. When the first sense of blank and 
l E ola a period of solitude enables the higher side of 
| void 18 eee cook itself, and often with permanently good 
sonality $0 the quiet hours of the first few weeks of imprison- 
ct. During wn with some chance of germination. The 


oe be so 3 
nt seed m to recollections of early and innocent days. 


mind fee of their relations to myself are often touching, and I 
ue eda to impart their contents to the prisoners with 
“ih [De ea 

discretion. 


‘our Honourable Duchess [says one] I hope you will be as moderate as 

a and do all you can for my ever loving daughter and help her on 
a a home to God and on her mother’s wish every night she is to go on 
her knees and put her hands together and go through the Lord’s Prayer and 
trust to God all she knows as I want her to be a thorough good girl for the 
future. 


Itmay be that the one hope for the reclamation of the drunkard 
| isthe fact that her sons are steady or her daughters respectable. 
| All these things begin to come, as it were, to the front ; the half- 

mad, half-bad existence recedes. Much has been written about 
| the evils of solitary confinement, and recent legislation has reduced 
the period of isolation for male convicts. (For good reasons, no 
| ae the privilege of the ‘open door’ had never in their case 
|| ra a I can only speak from a long experience of 
| ee cts, and I find the system adopted is, on the whole, 


f Man . ire 
Which Y experienced visitors regret the increased association 
Ich has bee 


{ © contami, pee ordeg to women in local prisons, on account of 
} Misoners ation of the younger by the older and more hardened 


Boarp or V ISITORS 


a Board of Visitor 


hh 1897 
f n, mo S was appointed, consisting of fivi 


€me 


H ae Visitors a in the neighbourhood, who, with th 


port is prepared. 


Ap, Umbe: ios 
q wtttenis y Misit the prison monthly, inspecting t 
> Fad Afforg z lectors? visits are of co eg 
an Opportunity to recomm 


Se] 


H 
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any matter which, in our opinion, deserves ş 
is most agreeable to record our high appr 
sideration accorded to us by the authorities 


pecial attenti 
eciation of a l 
at the Home gg 


RELIGION 


A brief mention must be made of the work 
and the services of the chapel. Those who are pres 
biennial Confirmations have noticed the earnest can ai 
behaviour of the candidates and others present, The ston the pi 
pointed sermons arrest their attention, and it is a privile ee: 
allowed to be a member of the choir. Communicants’ Be 
held regularly, and the Chaplain has an opportunity for ae 
conversation with all prisoners. Such intercourse js chief 
limited to religious matters. A considerable proportion of thy 
convicts are Roman Catholics; they have, of course, their om 
chapel, a priest from Aylesbury officiating as chaplain. Applic. 
tions for a change of religion are not infrequent; as the princip 
ground is usually found to be restlessness or a personal grudg, 
these demands are examined with care; if genuine, they a 
granted. 

It is curious and interesting to note the working of the varias 
minds on the vital question of religion. 

There are great moral lessons to be learned by close intercou 
with such persons; among others, the not too obvious one that 
crime is not the worst form of sin. This is no new conclusion! 
the student of the Gospels, but it appears in a new form been, 
have to admit a strain of reality in the soul of a convicted ae 
which is often unknown to the prosperous, selfish, heartless A 
or woman of the world. There can be at any rate n0 be 
admitted crime; some measure of self-judgment ig ee i 
inevitable. a little & 


of the Chapki 


The 
natural 
in conn 
to the b 
Ala 
grateful 
inspirin 
Othe 
the Du; 
know, y 
not wit] 
fact, wh 


Another point: any true human feeling is like ii “Ning, 
in which some hidden hope of better things may be stona if Nott 
One who is steeped in sin and shame may yet retam a bf C enp 
sister, child, husband or lover a spring of tendern?” ij ons 


redeems her from falling into utter, brutish ind eas w 
pitiful to think what strange deep feelings of ee pan 
experienced in some sad woman’s heart for a meee i cont | 
has no single claim on human regard. Or it may ve apd ep 
A man bears with a woman who has spent his money’ pair % oi 
his home, and when she boasts that ‘he loves ever F 
head ’ she is not far from the truth. 
On the other hand, it is hard_to.br 


and false sentiment. 


the crust of r e 


* 
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af arrested in the midst of a vile career. ‘ All ig 

ho w25 hım is a beautiful thing,’ was the formula with which 

vell, ond i hypnotise herself, and all moral sense was expelled 

she proces This is not an isolated case, for, alas! the canker 
by 


the cheap literature which circulates in a certain 


stratum 0 
the ‘pend 


AID ON DISCHARGE 


The question of aid on discharge for female convicts is 
mturally a somewhat perplexing one. There is no Aid Society 
inconnexion with the prison ; the lady visitors endeavour to assist 
to the best of their power those who require help. 

A large proportion return to their husbands and families, and 
grateful letters are often received conveying good reports and 
inspiring hope for their future. 

Others are committed to the care of the Church Army, of 
the Duxhurst Farm Colony, or the Salvation Army; some, we 
know, will wander hither and thither, and are bound to return, if 
bot with a fresh sentence, with a revoked licence. This is a sad 
fct, which it is necessary to record. 


EMPLOYMENT AND SUPERVISION 
We how turn t 
Supervision, 


Th | 

ie numbers average (as has been said) 181, each prisoner 
6 a separate cell, 
+ Principal emplo 


Useful fi 
Wing paths turbulent 


o the important questions of employment and 


yments are twine-making (a rough job, 

g, clean ' Inmates), sack-making for the Post Office, 

Yo trade È , Cooking, washing, etc. 

Nploymen “aught, as almost every prisoner can find some form 

n Consents ae She keeps sober and respectable, especially if 

| as are accom eae a short period in a Home on discharge. 

cae lst in a ished needlewomen, and I am permitted to give 

f oho wh Son embroidery and fancy needlework, to be done 

= staff 0 sever it is desired. 

tt e prison i ; 

D LS, the G P 1s as follows : 

a e OF (who is usually a medical man), the 

i esses), the Ch hief Matron, Matron... (including the 

Bee fy ~~Aaplain, Roman Catholic priest, wa 
0 en ERRAR 


ty 
= ; 
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clerks, gatekeepers, etc. The matrons are, ag Oy 
humane ; they often disarm a quarrelsome prisoner p e, fp, 
ful, kindly demeanour. It is not desirable that th y fheirg 
into confidential relations with the prisone °Y should." 


rs, though p 
matron sees the records and gains a general idea of t t © chi 


The lady visitors pay frequent visits, but it stand Ole, 
that they can only see the same prisoner at infre u a l 
unless some special cause requires more atenha d Intern, 
comer is always visited at once, and those about to 1 
have their farewell interview. But, with the 
keep in touch, there are long spaces when the influence p 
necessarily abates. Ce paing 
As the time of departure draws near we inquire i 

: 5 Into th 
prospects of life outside, and we often feel that a good impe 
sion might have been deepened had opportunity aloa 
closer intercourse. Formerly it was customary to appoint in 
the matrons to the office of Scripture-reader, whose duties on 
sisted in going from cell to cell, speaking to the women on religios 
subjects. This office no longer exists, and probably it could ng | 
be exercised for many years without becoming mechanical mi 
spiritless. But it had one advantage, viz. the presence oli 
resident in the prison whose duty it was to befriend the inmate, 
to gain their confidence, and soothe their distress. 


© Dep, 
to be di shy 


utmost efforts 


CONCLUSION 


While thoroughly appreciating the kindly dispositions of ih | 
officers in charge, I cannot close this brief sketch without Ks 
turing to suggest the employment of the services of Be. 
women as lady superintendents in large institutions, a a 
inebriates’ reformatories, Homes for the feeble-minde oor 
prisons which are devoted exclusively to women : 6.9. ae 
Prison at Aylesbury and the great London prison Be 
where an average number of 800 women are locked ps aro W 
the year. Even the most ignorant and degraded eam yol 
pressed by the concentration of mind, moral pore he eef 
human sympathies which are rightly associated R m, 60 0" f 
‘educated.’ An influence should be at work to he sons ooo 
it is possible, to a higher plane. In kindred instit? o ions | 
woman of superior education usually superinten met 
and the absence of such a power for good wou ae 
the point of view of foreign authorities, a grave ie fal force 
times erroneously supposed that moral and ie incl 
no appeal to the class under consideration, Dn 
belief that close acquaintance with the subjec* 
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‘on. The human spirit, softened and rationalised 
conclusi affection, is, moreover, seldom incapable of 
ude a Higher Influence. A distinguished medical 
Ee i that ‘ Religion is the great force that makes 
d the observation, interpreted in its widest sense, is 
d by those engaged in a work which, without this 
Imost hopeless wilderness of suffering, 


1 

io? an 
verifie 

stantly 

must seem an a 


clue; m d distress. 


n 
darkness 4 ADELINE M. BEDFORD. 
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TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL RIGHTEOUSNEY a 
more 
put 1 
I ia 
| Last month three essays appeared, one by Professor Thee}, po 
| second’ by Professor Sadler,” and a third by the Rey, a "ie 
Shakespeare,” recalling public attention to the ‘Plan fy; The 
Re-settlement of English Elementary Education,’ issued i cs 
December by the Education Settlement Committee. Recs } i a 
deration is necessary, and the time is opportune. Just mmf) are apy 
politics are in a _state.of suspended animation. The parlama ff "eare 
tary swords rest in their scabbards, and the sound of sinies | cae 
not heard in the land. A brief spell is granted for lesury A 
thought and quiet reflection ; legislation on education is distant- | 
how far distant it is difficult to say ; but it cannot be indefiniti I Bui 
postponed, and therefore we shall do well, not only to recog f y con 
with thankfulness the patient efforts of the Education Belle ofits si 
Committee, but also to give the ‘plan’ they have sketched : men 
most thorough and sympathetic investigation. al il oy 
The new scheme is the work of distinguished Me y re 
and women of real ability, high character, and genume ho The tk 
to. the loftiest ideals. The aim is noble, and the ee the ching 
earnest desire for conciliation blows healthily all ee of the 
plan. No pains have been spared to reach the goal of ea | tiger 
peace. never i0 ELEN 
Never [says my friend, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare) en m ; “Me pe 
history of the controversy have Anglicans and Free ae E _ Thee “hole € 
resolute and sincere an attempt to understand one anot A + viet sine ducati 
many months they have met round a table with this en T largo ; 
protracted thought and sacrificing time they could ill sp in fh pu r 
5 . arial“ <b Mes, 
It is a great service to bring the combatants 12 aes to r tf th 
enough to see into each other’s mind, to persu? r aie J Fath op 
their contents at their real value, and to endeavot etter a f M 


A a i . a A 

relations to each other. It is the promise o 14 
1910. 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, Senter 

2 Contemporary Review, September 1919. 
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il of good whether it removes the educational 
but if it issues in a pacific solution of this long- 
plem, then the whole nation will rejoice, F 
v ; 


It is no secret that 
ecure the passing of 
ts tells us the people 
utter their maledic- 
ch large breadths of 


time t 5 2 in their judgment, 
i ital things. Educational experts are irritated by the block 
more Vite 2 


in the way of their advance, and teachers regard the pro- 
EPE n both of the injustice and the quarrel with contempt and 
lay The Westminster Gazette of the 13th of April 1909 

(Uday « 

4) wrote: 


ard the Seventh did his utmost to s 
fing Bove Bill of 1906. Each of the essayis 
ihe ill-fate of asking for peace. Politicians 
Churches for absorbing su 


The failure of the present Government to settle the question of elementary 
alucation is, from the point of view of national well-being, the greatest 
lt disaster which has befallen the country in recent years. ... For years 
mf after other countries have settled their elementary education problem and 
toi fare applying themselves systematically to compulsory continuation schools, 
nen) we are still floundering about with our religious difficulty in elementary 

„| schools, tolerating large numbers of inefficient schools for fear of offending 
ki religious bodies, and unable, for the same reason, to provide the means 
o educating the teachers efficiently. 


But one cannot forget that this effort to secure a settlement 
ml? + by consent is not a new proceeding, and the ‘ chilling reception ' 
af | ae Suggestions is by no means strange. It is such as is common 
‘te | to men, ‘Round Tables’ on national education have been set 
again and again ; all aiming at peace and never achieving it; 
me | ilinarked by painstaking and self-sacrifice, and yet doomed to see 
a fe Bod seed they had gathered and sown trampled under foot. 
| i x distinctive mark of this Committee is not novelty : it is that it 
r Eo to speak and act for the Churches; but not for the whole 
ae Churches, or the entire membership of any one Church, 
Senerally for ‘ moderate men ’ belonging to the Established 
eo} Cig Ba ee Churches. Tt does not pretend to speak Lone 
oP Whole ae of view— that remains for others—or to E ts 
| education “4 Parties keenly interested in the sot a fee 
alge $ T aioi ; they are designedly left out o ee 
Toil » OBS of the Churches are passed over; their pr oe 
< ave made unity impossible. Judging = 
ommittee desires to be regarded as the i 
a d all extremes and keep on the firm and lev 
ow en mean. EET 
x Would onc! the chief duties of the Churches of Christ, 


S sais ; : and aba 
ee 


Sea 
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equality and fraternity before the law and not to ș 


and privilege. ‘Therefore this Committee hag at on Whi gm 
one of the primary obligations of the Churches, anq a dische; gecti 
. . F , x io 
a much-needed national service, in supplying a ha, i endef ness 
0 : : 


ment of elementary education : a plan which three 
eminent members have presented and defended in the © tty 
articles to which I have referred, and therefore it oi 
considered again by those who, like myself, foung va ky ceniu 
‘unable to conceive that these suggestions provided the a which 
of educational peace.’ ondis fE school 
But the writers of these essays will agree that the « Pe 
must be judged on its intrinsic merits and not merely aa 
magnitude of the labours given to its production ; not only aa 
tendency ‘ towards educational peace,’ but also and chiefy oy P 
way in which it responds to the test given by the Hehe} The w 
prophets—that is, by the tendency “towards educational rightem: | its con 
ness.’ ‘For the work of righteousness shall be peace, and th Age 
effect of righteousness quietness and confidence for ever.’ Pee} the Ch 
is a fruit of justice, and the sure way to educational peace is aloy f by exp 
the high road to educational righteousness. Abraham Linok | itis no 
declared that ‘nothing is ever settled until it is settled righi How w 
It is in the spirit of conciliation and of peace, and with the dese ff State c 
to be entirely faithful to righteousness, that, guided by thf spiritua 
recently furnished contributions of these papers, T have gone ot tained 
and over again the details of this ‘ plan,’ and now submit whi ff "hich x 
I find. ee 
exclude 

Xceed 


Tesh peop! 
; religii 
ihe d 


Comm 
of conc 
recogni! 
the sub 


II i We hea: 

Anal | giv 
What, then, is this ‘Plan of Re-settlement of wae a 
Elementary Education’? It is comprehensive and e TRUE 


and yet it deals only with one phase of our education ; 
which is directly related to religion, and in whic an 


are deeply concerned. What the plan is ee fe 0 


by following two lines of examination : first, tna’ © reared: 
the principles on which the new educational edifice ‘uct bil) ucakig 
then, secondly, into the character and use of the § | Exp 
thereon. ae pe 
With some of the principles we are familiar. aa senci 
of a century they have entered into, and become “recog” wh ves 
part of, our national system. For example, it a gem ap a i 
there must be a place for every child ; or, 12 plio 2 nin 
Committee, ‘an elementary school pan vate mante” sdf hip 
shall be accessible to every child.’ < Under Pv a nat! dal KA 
— for it is the aim of the Committee to“ e e 


of educational organisation under pubac 


1 
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Myf religious 1 with deepening intensity for the last quarter of a 
i phe or the ‘abolition of tests.’ Further, ‘ the grievances 
Ap 


‘to's plan therefore adopts, without any haggling or pretence 
mittee’s R the principle that a public elementary school, if rightly 
e AA ought to receive out of public funds, central and local, 
eh it requires for efficient maintenance, 


Com 
of col 
the recognised 
Lis |) the subsid 


erl The work of the State, performed in the State’s name and under 
mf its control, is to be paid for by the State. 
th Again. How robust the declaration ‘ The State cannot touch 
a | the Church without injuring it,’ and how abundantly vindicated 
mf by experience is the assertion that ‘ The State must recognise that 
di} itis not its business to win or to retain adherents to any Church.’ 
_ How welcome to a Liberationist the words, ‘ The best service the 
st | State can render the Church is to let it have free play for its own 
kf} spiritual activities.’ It is not surprising that it should be main- 
w ff tained by a Free Church writer that ‘these are the principles 
fi "hich must be the basis of any settlement.’ They are just and 
le, They make for righteousness. On the face of them they 
E favouritism and make monopolies impossible. They are 
E ae eee It is not the sectarian but the national ring 
Ric. i ey recall the contest of 1906 and the clarion cry 
| tpo © Bte Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that ‘there 
® RO statutory foothold for sectarian privilege in the public 
f i piem hey offer in terms democratic control as 
ounst clerical. R Z 
tesame promise State officers in the State schools 


== 


aea With regard to churches and creeds as other 
Nee Servants. These principles undeviatingly 


ional menue Our educational system would lead us to 


Peri É Hi 
ae has ‘aught us that the statement of principles 
les o a asant. It is the application of principles to the 
ith ~ old and hoary civilisation 


exhausts the 


svate citizen, and compels the patriot to 
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Education Bills were not found wanting in the 

principles. They began with texts of gold tried p nla 

found most precious ; but they did not travel fay bene fir 
lore th 


so qualified in thcir application, by compromise anq c “J ep 
E 


jgld 


and 
fore 


that those who heard them introduced with gratificati Ce i 
tempted in the end, if not into thankfulness for ae OU T its 
uncomplaining acquiescence in, their disappear a ity jea 
Morley speaks of ‘ concessions and compromise whose a w for 8 
surrender.’ So has it been found. Each of the efforts eo l pmi 
Parliament to settle the education controversy was herlid D alc 
the house-tops as based on principles of justice and Hehe i leavin 
but when the details of the Bills came to be examined he ta 
discovered that in most material points these principles a \oree 
ignored ; some compromises were arranged for the Trish party i Ore 
the Commons and others seemed necessary to secure ag} Comm 
passage through the House of Lords; and yet, though thesen f 
cessions were made to measures that at first fell far short oft} 7m"): 
: ee eee : = the chi 
demands of the electors in 1906, it was not possible to get oet | ioan e 
them on the Statute Book. The basis projected for an edus ff isthe: 
tional building may be altogether altered by the admission ofalia | 
principles, so that the final structure is no improvement on th Next, 
house it displaced ; it may even be worse. oS 
extent 
Welco 
to say 
JOBE tion of 
ante r ig re-setilè Le 
Therefore I felt it incumbent upon me to treat this re se Phe pr 
ment plan as I did the Education Bills ; that is, to trace fiy treed; 
various detailed arrangements, follow each one into the i al come 
and towns, and visualise its application to the educai tia 4) proces 
carried on in the rooms of the local education autio a which 
meetings of managers, and in the schools. For Ph achen | Maint 
the principle of ‘ public control’ in this EAE idl f Yster 
and I find that ‘in the body of managers of every A tional 
school the foundation managers are to be in the ne are, belier, 
I recall what I know of foundation managers, W20 sters J pate Com 
how they have acted. I remember scores ° oe wh "i ws 
received since 1902 reporting the experiences of x disoott i Mh 
to be “invigilators,’ as they were called, an ined SPO y luge 
‘ public control’ in thousands of publicly mani Be that in 
in effect, clerical control still. I do not say ae know n 
made for this departure from principle ; pu g £ 
‘public control ’ it is only in these cases 2i i ered uu keen 
Again, take that part of the plan which 15 © tmost Wish i 


o e 
rural districts. On this the Committee lays 
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gid ee EE 

«may, for the grievance 1s sore. It is placed in the . 

ad well fe the appeal to Free Churchmen and Liberals, i 

ofr to : i 

fore i pi Shakespeare says] in more than 6,000 rural dis- $ 

i, i ‘ag aye compelled to attend a school in which they are labelled 
Nes ag childre ee plainly that the atmosphere is one of privilege 
o 


i „y can S 
ty peat Opurch. Not to belong to that Church is a fatal bar to an 
tain C 


o for a cel a as teacher. Yet the cost of maintenance of this ances 
ey appointmen, by the State. It is no more a sufficient reply to b 
lig entirely m parents are indifferent on the matter than it was a reason for 
it most of Israel in Egypt that the people cried to Moses, ‘ Let us alone that 
S; iad serve the Egyptians. 


\reed. Then the question follows : Is there a really effective 

rele Agrees > ` Jey es in t Ae i 

i iy provided for these grievances in the prescriptions of the 

Committee? First, 

ÜN inquiry has to be made, because the real point at issue is how many of 

the ildren in the different educational areas do not enjoy effectual access 
the child d nj oy 

et) toan elementary school under public control. All that is at present known 

a | is the number of parishes which have only one school. 


ik | Next, the parishes are to be grouped and re-arranged. Further, 
transfers of denominational schools are to be effected; this, 
however, is not compulsory, it is left to negotiation ; but to what 
extent these transfers will take place it is difficult to forecast. 
Welcome as these suggestions of the Committee are, it is not easy 
say how far their adoption will issue in the alleviation or aboli- 

ton of the admitted grievance. 
ik Leaving for the moment the examination of the application of 
i i e Principles affirmed in this proposal with regard to the religious 
fe ae of the teachers, the power of parents, and the like, I 
A e to the most crucial element of all in this re-settlement 
3 | a The one absorbing purpose of the Committee, that 
a tain ee together, is defined as being ‘ To promote es 
Wh) Ystem of i ‘Slous teaching as an integral part of the nationa 
education, and to work on non-party lines for an educa- 


wf tonal set ae 
mi f belief Settlement Which will respect all forms of conscientious 


`, ~© accomplish thi : -e adopted the multi- 
nf lomia: Push this purpose they have adop 
A | demena nal principle as a on which the whole of our 
W| ithe 2 “Weation is to be rebuilt. This position 1s accepted 


gi i pressed >. 

HE Sed reluctance. Mr. Shakespeare says : 
J i m 

ia i that ae 


Onfess that only slowly and unwillingly have I-come to admit 


c 
S ou . . = 
1 mel T) aq onal system a place must be found for the denominational 4 
i of School. Oped that it would be found possible to have only one 
F. lke _ Yen now I wish it were possible. r 
nly 3 > 
Wish 2 S . : ae 4 
at they Ti athise With him. I understand the difficulties me 
not exist, but they do, and the question We nae 


+ 
1b 
a] 
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face is whether the suggested treatment is th t 2 

accept. © one Citizens y 

Let us, therefore, see what this pro si 
the denominational school as if her d pee 
type. It is at least made up of four 
more. 

(1) There is the Roman Catholic school 
Catholic curriculum, its Roman Catholic control, i 
Catholic atmosphere, and its Roman Catholic teach a TA 
who must train young English citizens in the Doe ah 
recently promulgated concerning Luther and Calvin a : 
Cromwell, Protestantism and Democracy ; teacher au e 
make their instructions in science and history harmonise r T 
dogmas and interpretations of the Church of Rome; Leathe A 
may be nuns and monks. ‘These schools must form part of F 
national system, and receive their whole maintenance from te 
rates and taxes of the people. ‘There is no Option.’ It is i 
fate. We dislike it, but we cannot help ourselves. We ar 
coerced. It is a pathetic conclusion. Is it the right course i 
take? ; ; 

(2) Then come the schools of the Anglican type. Here ther 
will be variety. In some the children will be taught to wortit 
the “Eucharistic elements’; in others they may hear that suh 
teaching is contrary to the Word of God and to the Book 
Common Prayer. High Church schools will be in the major 
but Broad and Low will also find a place. These are to be s 
tained in everything, except structural repairs, from the reson cant 
of the State. F 
(3) The Jewish schools, taking their religious instruct 


tech 
child 
hat 
vided 
pear!) 
pattle 
inciti 
young 
the U) 
specia 
option 
princi 
matte: 
bindin 
teachi. 
instru 
and ex 
No 
of far- 
limitat 
tion i 
differe) 

tion, a 
tude as 


hoy 


ane L Seal, 
4 a one, and hy iva 
» and it may easily enba. 


, with its 
lts Rona, 


Cemed 


from the Old Testament only, form a third class. jtd | Roced 
= (4) In the fourth type the religious teaching is to ae, fnew 
instruction in the Bible, in the principles of the Christian re Fis ficial w 


the i Se 


and shall include instruction in personal and civic duty. A nei E 
RAN the 


to be the rule in all schools in which Roman Catholie, ; 
or Jewish denominationalism does not obtain a place, a gut! | tonal g 
existing Council schools and in those which may e | 
under the re-settlement scheme. «ag the Ù | maple c 
Now, of these three branches of religious teaching she fs f Ethers 
already has a place to some extent in these schools, 2” not OF a 
‘instruction in the Bible,’ is well known; bub 3" iaat |) 
regarded as the reappearance of the Cowper- enn ested E Ena 
ment. That disappears; but to understand the ae 
it should be recalled, for it is often forgotten, that t a MEN 
does not enjoin instruction in the Bible. 


Tt only we 


shall not be done in case the local educatio 
in obedience to the wishes of the ratepayers: 
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ple gourd 
jinctive €°° 
youn mind, 


That 
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teaching (1) must be suited to the capacity of the 
(2) it must not be distinctive of any denomination. 
and that is all that is fixed for ‘ Council’ or ‘ pro- 
What it means we know from an experience of 
ears. ‘Lhe passages of the Bible chosen are not the 
of theological disputants, nor the proof texts of dis- 
siastical beliefs. ‘They are simple, suited for the 
and, by general confession, of immense value for 
g of citizenhood, while no one Church derives any 


s ildin ; 
the e age from their use. The new plan destroys the 
specia f the voter at a stroke, and renders ‘instruction in the 


option © 
principles of 
matter of ch 


the Christian religion’ obligatory. What was a 
oice before is now made statutory and universally 


binding. Freedom is gone. Nor is any school to escape; if a 
aching authority refuses to undertake to give this special 


instruction a 


committee from outside may be invited to decide 


and express the principles to be taught. 


Now this 


is a momentous change and involves consequences 


of far-reaching importance. Instruction in the Bible under the 


_ limitations of 
tion in the p 


the Cowper-Temple Clause we know ; but ‘ instruc- 
rinciples of the Christian religion’ is a new and a 


diferent matter, and when we see how the ‘principles’ of educa- 
_ lion, admittedly just, are applied, it is difficult to suppress solici- 
_ lide as to the fate of the principles of the Christian religion. Is 


| there not risk of damage to the Christian religion itself, to the 


| Churches, and to the training of the child? 


Jot for a 


cemed with th 
dt Procedure, Tt 


ply all th 
“Shinn y 


e fo 
e€ pro 


moment do I suggest that committees may not be 
the country ready to put into credal form the ‘ prin- 
hristian religion.’ Far from it. 1 am chiefly con- 
e false principle of legislation underlying the whole 
1s nothing less than what has long been called 
dowment,’ and an endowment in the most bene- 
Churches, or, as the Church Times phrases it, of 
gons * of the land, through the schools. The rich 


alt under her 
od they need. 


en “sation of truth, and also of its opposite ! an 


€sour, 2 : 
urces necessary for carrying on the war b 


T 2nd : 
lis also P Totestantism through the schools. 


nomin 3 
Sonal teachers. Roman Cat 


Wily) 
i, nana 


sUSts bel added Inon A 


ers who can help them i 


E ÅA 
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bringing Britain to the feet of Rome. The“ I 
Kistablished Church may be trusted to see to 
efficient auxiliaries in the teaching profession for 
their movement with the youth of England ay, 
such man is of more value than many curates. 


i 
It that the k. 
a Oty 
© Seetreg a" 
; , 

IN he m 


schools imparting the arranged ‘ principles of t Mager y 
religion’ must obtain guarantees that the beliefs of th Christi, 
DE candita, 


are those of the creed settled by the local education ay thorits 
that he is ‘in sympathy with the principles upon a hn 
of the school is carried on.’ Limitations are uge the wry 
headmaster, but they are strongly resented by M, x g 
men and would be likely to disappear very soon ; but if th e 
imposed they would not be very effective, since it is the wal 
master who really counts in the formation of the character i 
school, and would do so even though he did not give the preserib 
religious instruction. E 

Therefore it does not appear that the re-settlement wo l 
bring any relief to the teachers. Ecclesiastical tests will sil 
block the entrance to positions of service provided by the State 


IV 


While, then, it appears that the re-settlement is an advant 
upon the present condition in regard to the voluntary, as again 
the compulsory, transfer of buildings belonging to the Angie 
Church, and that something of value may ultimately issue ve 
carrying out the suggested action for single-school areas, ly 
forced to the conclusion that the total effect is backwards and wi 
forwards. It destroys the gains secured to the nat 
Act of 1870. That left the question of religious teac! 
vote of the people who pay for it. ‘This takes it away 1 
That prohibited the use of the Board schools for denomi use l 
purposes, while permitting, if the people so willed, 1e 
selected portions of the Bible. This abolishes 


ning to He 


ation 


It 
Y pe 
‘ x ioi p: Bet | 
Temple Clause, and makes ‘ definite religious teachi a traint | 


teaching of ‘principles’ or ‘ creeds’ universal. salle 
colleges, too, are to be more completely sh 
pattern and adapted to this multi-denomin 
Churches are encouraged to put up buildings, : 
large sums of money may be conveyed year by Yer 


work in the schools from the coffers of the State. < 
eld of Engh 


¢ 0 
b mean 
y f or sec 


Romanisene: E 
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Riy. Lord Morley, speaking not for political or party 
ihe lt Bet solely to illustrate his theme, wrote in 1874 - 
T noses: 
i f ation Act of 1870 was of the nature of a small reform. No 
bh. j ie oa at it is anything approaching to a final solution of a com- 
y Al pretends But the Government insisted, whether rightly or wrongly, 
ro S was as large a measure as public opinion was at that moment 
rAc ort. At the same time it was clearly agreed among the 
te rady t0 Pe the whole of the party at their backs, that at some time 
$ or remote, if public instruction was to be made genuinely 


Jex P 


on Bho 
o or other, the private, voluntary, or denominational system would have 
th Bees iced by a national system. To prepare for this ultimate replace- 
y peT one of the points to be most steadily borne in mind, however 
i: Py and tentatively the process might be conducted. 

fe slowly j 

al 


le} Surely that ‘ ultimate replacement ’ is indefinitely postponed, if 
hd | not rendered impossible, by the provisions of this plan! The 
denominationalist is triumphant. We are carried nearer to the 
ill | Cecilian goal, so vividly pictured by the late Lord Salisbury in the 
ill | words that he gave for the guidance and inspiration of his party, 
» f ‘Capture the Board Schools.’ The policy of the Church Times 
i victorious. ‘The concessions,’ it was affirmed on the 18th of 
November 1908, 


The concessions wrung by the Archbishop from the fears of the Govern- 
if ra will be used only as clearing the way to further advance. The rift 
ie. opened in the Cowper-Temple Clause will be picked at and widened 


: fe the Whole structure goes down with a rush: that is the future in 
im we are chiefly interested. 


| The te-settlement tell 
if ls t R 
i Another, and eae 


jf tthe issue of a different witness, the British Weekly, wrote 
be “ue of the 26th of April 1906 : 
fo There ay 

M e are sg 

Il Moninational one dreamers who are apparently harking back to a 
LP pred: Let it eet [but Sir William Robertson Nicoll added this 
p slican clergy ae Fee that the religious education for which the 
tp @onform: ° fighting is the denial of the fundamental principles of 


‘| l Y, and aimed at its very life. 

ng Now 

E, tat the Barents ittee i 
"fat distance ty Cucation Settlement Committee is at the 
‘| Dp issent cna Sympathy with such aims; they do not 
: Issentere. Cot not to exist.’ Far from it. Many of them 


| E en erg. 
i on that a Ane = cannot, do what I will, escape the conclu- 

© Which replaces the civic ideal of education by 
thers g > Continues and aggravates ecclesiastical tests 
e Protestant to pay for Romanism, and 
S dominance to parents in State education, 


` 
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What, the i ; 
, then, are the pleas urged b ; 
y the € i 


settlement ? 
? The 
hey must exist, a iE a RA 
» and it is aie for th 
S Certain ir 


strength is 
regarded as positi 
changes 9 ; te] a as positivel : £ 
First pe would never ad invincible or g that 
it all, there is proposed Uch rey ig 
ay ist 1s filled j the men: . Olutigy 
‘ plan’ the d with keenest ak nace of in 
eee wh sure and suficie ead of this evi 
what exact s ent bulwark evil, and “Ma ooma 
mnow t she Eo: a a oal Ls Tes 1 Ola 
kn hat th sense the word ‘id č against it Urges y Hom in 
words ea aa belongs to that Secularism ’ ef all citi 
at y adapt ida at class of v Ano 
aoe ibe E A wate and indefy attitude 
or Ing ind trut are an He (hore 
Ao nee speaks of it os truth oreo of no Use Hh. Chore 
at official s ‘the bani ce riche Cee, 
omission of defi school teaching? 2.4 anishment of t eous | gay wit 
ieee et g- z it also appear the miei roit 
N expulsion of th i caching,’ ‘va ts to mean ‘th race—it 
Got ee aporised Christa 
and I fo een ‘ secular educati stant. f of the s 
Colo © und the Bible th © ucation à at W 'k . 1 1 £ 
nies, and i , the whole Bi ork in our Colonies grants a 
used in others’ ; ible, w one: Th 
ed. In the first i portions of g WES present in sw erefor 
entire Bible, b i st instance the tea a Hoe vo e education 
, DU Jer 6 LC g Ai a 
of the Churches ; were strictly forbid ers had free access to të The pler 
E E; E e den to use it in the ine 
Bibli ion’ was no he cases what w the interes: f alik 
5 jlical instructi non-credal t was meant by ‘seli 
piee imetrugtion. l, non-dogmatio, non-edeis 
forces an sess opens his A N A E H| 
means a English aa with the words, Stu 
is the only fo S the Bible out of o F into Secularism. 
where and ae: of Secularism ae schools (and, I take it, DD 
not the Fre at are these forces? ne to fear in i 
fol the Hee Oharches or the Brag or Dr 
Instruction AARS not the eee or Bro 
Arthur Hend eague; not the laces Societies 0 
Snowden, th erson or Will Crooks jour members g 
mothe , they would all vote f. ks, Ramsay Macdonald 0 i l 
amal Ta generally E or the non-credal use 0 pie a 
CaS cat aE hee aner agnostic L A 
eae z n ill desire that it ES know much of the conte 
Chur ldren. Th ould have a place i the t 
hurche e amount of J ie ‘ 
dfo sis one of the best of genuine religion outsid 
e r nation, and for a Da for the vitality and 
sso a re o § = the 
ems r Sadler imeno ih enue of the Bible 1D 
f n mainly to Hi ere the danger lies y 
of English education uae Churchmen ; for if - ible 
it will be due to the priests: 


pxcludi 
conduc 
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5 Aa 
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K 499 1 . tialy. ‘For many years,’ says Dr. Witton Davies 
7 itil o a 1 eh ‘even the reading of the Bible has been 
e ecen the Italian schools ; the cause of this hag been the 
e e eoriish priests themselves ’ ; and he tellg Anglicans 
tof T take warning lest by their insistence upon dog- 
s teaching they cause the Bible to be excluded from 
lum.’ The danger of Secularism comes from the 
BAD nists and Ritualists, whose propaganda the State compels 
tk i etizen to support. future of education springs out f th 
of Another fear for the ee i Mapp 2! the 
ti tude of the Roman Church, and the decisive infiuence that 
nie thre can exercise through the Irish party in the House of 
ih} Commons. It is seen that Rome is determined to have its own 
li | yay with the schools. Bent on the conquest of the Anglo-Saxon 
1D aeit prays for it every hour, and works for it every day—and 
ince its chief dependence for success is avowedly upon its use 
il | of the schools, it will not readily surrender the enormous money 
gants and the complete control already conceded by the State. 
mi f Therefore, it is pleaded, we must abandon the national ideal of 


sn ‘education, and establish and make universal the denominational. 
aul 
me 
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The plea is entirely bad, and ought not to avail. Let Rome 
eive from the State no more than can be given to all citizens 
, Without compelling the State to go outside its legitimate 
f kovince in order to endow one or more of the Churches. We all 
7 now that Rome could not have stabbed our education system 
í " A y single-handed. Alone it was powerless. Rome 
bilan it have been on the rates if Rome had not first entered 
b oe asen possession of the Church of England, and Rome 
al retain her monopolies except by the favour of the Romanis- 
ithin that Church. It was what Professor Inge 
Clericalist clique, who captured the machine’ ; 
Ithe erent Conference, the Representative Church 
eni meee Which claim to represent the Church,’ that 
tolic came of the country at the disposal of the Roman 
Sheer te an the re-conquest of England. A policy born — 
nano coe OF Secularism,’ on the one hand, and of 
| E o eend » has no attractions for me, and must 
| | Sut + of the a 3 


5i Persuasive defe 


os fruitful services of the Church of En 
Nhot ae education : services I gratefully recogni: 

3 ee that they constitute a valid claim for i 
‘State Pecia] favours received for a century an 
you of similar privi 


he extension 
rofessor Inge, with chara 


Oh Ge at al 
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says, ` This new theory, that the Church ; ! 

A EEA K a a SEDO ! 
among other sects, is incompatible with the TA Lally 4 
establishment, and with any privileges for the Opa nane ie 
education.’ This plan upholds these monopoli eit ie 


Nati. Wh 
ae es a x 
leges to the sects not now recelving any. and offer ni pen 1! 


Surely to į 


number of favoured sects is to increase injustice: wh rasti ihe reli 
Ż , ss x f : oy ae 3 » Whereas © 
gress,’ says Lord Morley, * on its political side m Cas Oh lected 


cans, moyai 


anything clse,..the-substitution of justice as a aa she chili 
. J enie ; s ; Jern 7, 7 

instead gl dediinilage.” Judged by that standard, a pep My 
cofifers privileges on more denominations than those bi kp ame W 
ing them can only be described as a retrogression "ay eco 


I would rather plead, if I might, with our Anglican frien ce 
ay 


under the changed ecclesiastical conditions of our day, tof by i 
7) 10 touf negle 


an und 
wishes 0: 
full freec 
providing 
as fair all 
be carried forward on fairer terms, and truth and night wtf Mr. J 
have a better chance to assert themselves. Free Chi 
The task of capturing Free Churchmen and Liberals vif the duty 
undertaken by Mr. Shakespeare. He has done much hei 
work, but never anything more heroic than this. He sy tf 
does not pretend to like ’ to defend some features of the schen 
and one feels the pulse of his dislike all the way through E 
article. He admits that this and that is not ‘right,’ bui i 
it cannot be avoided ; it is not just, but it is pacific. He must Hif À 
been nearly as reluctant to write as I was to reply; ant" 
that I have never in my long life felt so like Jons iaf! 
this paper. I would have.taken any ship to any 
than go to this Nineveh; but it had to be done. For ( 
Lowelli, “That there is no evil comparable ints ef fy 
acter to that of submission to manifest wrong, ae i 
will, I cannot escape the conclusion that such X nis 
manifest wrong’ is involved in the acceptance ° rections: E 
may perhaps relieve the situation in one oF T A 
it is sure to aggravate it in others. It provides a 
for the soldiers of Rome. Free Churchmen a e will 
legatees of the Reformation. If they fail, ra 0 
England; and they will fail if they are con a a 
words, and then through the State continue to 
ing regiments of the army of Romanism. 
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VI 


is to be done? I will state in a few words the 
what, E ented for the last thirty years and more. Tet 
p J have ae truction in State schools consist of carefully 
‘ons of the Bible, graded to suit the different ages of 
p -as in the London syllabus, made up of historical, 
R ical passages, and dealt with precisely in the 
etical, one other literature is—on non-credal, non-dogmatic, 
ame e tical lines—prohibiting all ‘ creeds’ now in existence, 
ame might be manufactured by the committees appointed 
B ocal education authorities. This would (1) supply ‘ the 
E ei masses’ with the Biblical instruction they need and 
if en understand, and ought to know; (2) completely meet the 
af wishes of parents ; (3) leave the teachers in the possession of their 
wef {ull freedom ; (4) supply all that Government is really capable of 
lh} providing; (5) exclude all favouritism and privilege; (6) and be 
if asfair all round as any State arrangement can make. 
Mr. Birrell says “minorities must suffer.’ Yes, they must. 
free Churchmen know that, and have known it long; but it is 
i| the duty of Parliament to exercise the utmost skill so that the 
‘) fering minority may be reduced to the lowest possible number, 
“EY ind that no favouritism to any citizens or institutions is shown by 
| E e These results are obtained in this plan. Agnostics 
vists will accept it ; possibly a few may be found who 
aa E of the Bible as mischievous ; but of this I am not 
Tin ike ee pe years ago affirmed that it was a degrada- 
oneeption of ie 3 use it in this way have accepted the fresh 
8) hter years ie ie criptures which has gained currency in these 
J sett to ie, a oe see that the Bible is world-literature, and 
y i Monin end 1s, taught in a non-dogmatic but quicken- 
| ice” Milton Vay, as surely as Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of 
Theology sin a L Allegro,’ and Tennyson’s ‘May Queen.’ 
5 Guo and in all life. But the teaching of the 
tehes need not be imposed on any one of 
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citizen's Book, and if the State uses it at al]: ‘ 
making citizens, and not for making Chureh; H Shouly 
of all types. nen any 
On the political outlook I only set 
first is from Disraeli, the politician, ‘There ig 
the power of circumstances is more evident thane 
The second is from George Meredith, the noveli ll 
is man’s wisdom : doing right is God’s,’ ay Ey is 
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THE HONG-KONG UNIVERSITY 


jonp CREWE, Secretary for the Colonies, is reported to have 
eeribed the project of a University for Hong-Kong as ‘ an intel- 
a evelopment for which there is no precedent.’ Movements 
emt precedent are usually the resultant of tendencies 
Bi ee which it behoves the thinking man to study. The 
nil developing autonomous States of the British Empire, which 
xe grouped as ‘ Dominions,’ have lately found a voice and raised a 
l protest against what they regard as the archaisms of the Colonial 
fce. They demand recognition as ‘ Sister States,’ they desire to 
 prticipate in questions of defence, they claim a consideration of 
Wir interests in the making of treaties. Schemes of Federation 
ind of Imperial Councils are in the air; each ‘ Daughter Nation’ 
thins to be ‘mistress in her own house.’ And the Mother Country, 
| aight by long experience, has met these new claims in no spirit of 

» a8 the Colonial Secretary says, something new 


“ity. But it is 
Colony putting forward a 


[i without precedent to find a Crown 
ect of Imperial importance, a project whose development will 


Utetially affect or x l : 
lation ‘i ue populations beyond its frontiers, and the 


Rot in world aona. 
tld 
wice? politics. 


phy X absorption ; 7 < 

pitt Emen F a in the new Imperial problems opened 

sight o e 

onies, too, are becoming 

eali ; nsuspected vitality and a 

’ : Ordinary TR waith problems which lie beyond the horizon 
0 


know, is a very small island situated 
of the south coast of China, and in very 
ca great hive of human industry, Canton, 
ae = : e Empire, and one of its largest, busiest, 

f 3 cone Part of the colony, indeed, lies on the 
Men Of an port cng a harbour which boasts the largest 
n ttin A the world. For the past seventy years, 
itg Breat ao erity, the colony has acted as middleman 
our and the nations of the West. Tt has 
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developed great shipbuilding yards and MANY other 
industries, and has with a true Imperial instinct w Poe 
tion in its schools to all comers irrespective of domi ety, jrks0! 
China been slow to avail herself of the Opportunities th N 
for secular education in the Government schools = US a 
cation in the ‘ grant-in-aid’ schools established by na 
and Catholics alike. To-day there are 6000 or 7000. 
(exclusive of some 5000 more in voluntary schools) Sth, 
number of applicants has of late increased so rapidly 
accommodation, especially of the Government schools. 
be largely increased and restrictions imposed to preven i 
crowding. From among the pupils of the higher standards A I ievelo 
secondary schools an increasing number yearly pass the aaa r 
Local Examination, the senior grade in which may be oni | 
roughly as the equivalent of the Matriculation examination in, j 
British university. These educational facilities have in the w 
proved adequate. Scholars of Queen’s College hold many of tk) excepi 
high offices of State in China, and the occasional student v| authori 
desired to take a Western degree found his way to Europee f study o 
America, at the cost of long years of exile and the expenditured:}) student 
very considerable sum of money. lessons 1 
But the last few years have completely changed the situalin } China a 
Chinese students abroad may now be numbered not by mp een fre 
and twos, but in scores, or even in hundreds, in Europe a derste 
America, and by thousands in Japan. Education in the lie} Mtofesso: 
country has, however, been much discredited, partly bec inowled 
it is said, many went over for a few months only in onde 3 stud 
return as “Japanese students,’ with less than a smattering ke 
any learning, partly because bonâ-fide students in Japan ba inion 
proclivities for revolutionary propaganda and proved ne Edn 
a danger and a trouble to the authorities. Europe and a ae | 
on the other hand, were so far, and the contingent 0 | nA 
so heavy, that only a comparatively few of the w ) 


tik |) control 


be expe 
ejudi 


jer cla 
realthier w Would f 


could afford to send their sons to those countries. ai wt Me medi 
the result entirely satisfactory. Many foreign-educt i i 
returned completely denationalised, with a content wf 
institutions of their fatherland, and wholly oui ily aye 
with their parents and families. In China the fam sf West 
basis and unit of the whole social fabric. Revereno? rns” 
and worship of ancestors, and the cult of the ance a inie 
the mainsprings of Chinese action in life and ambit sil 
It was a hard price to pay for Western etlucation. ee 
himself should live for eight or ten years in isolange z 
an alien land, that his guardians should have t° that he 
or 3001. a year for his maintenance, and fina ly, aman: 
return rather as a hybrid European than as a Ce ; 
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peen VOY notable exceptions; but the conditions were 
o bee 

have 


ae circumstances the central authorities decided to build 
. Ba sity at Peking, and this project is already nearing com- 
WE : meen the soil of China is not congenial to exotic growths 
th De oe doy ery of ‘ China for the Chinese,’ which echoes with 7 
ef Jhe r and impatience from end to end of the Empire 
w p the institution of a University wholly under foreign 
ty p The interference of Chinese officialdom, and the deai 
iy, vod of mandarin domination in a matter which they cannot 


val] possibly understand, forbid hope of real progress and liberal 
t evelopment. It will come by-and-by, when there are a suff- 
aiy numerous body of educated Chinese to guide the destinies 
ofsuch an institution , but it is obvious that it cannot reasonably 
inf be expected yet. Moreover, there are other difficulties, Chinese 
psf prejudice forbids post-mortem examination. Chinese hospitals, 
fk} excep those comparatively small institutions under mission 
wh authority, are non-existent. How in such circumstances can the 
ee} sudy of morbid pathology or the clinical work of the medical 
i} student be carried on? Even in engineering the lack of object- 
ksons must be felt. Partly owing to the fact that the dialects of 
tin) China are so various that students from different provinces (or 
os wen from different parts of the same province) could speak or 
wi wderstand no common tongue, partly because Chinese-speaking 
alte | folessors could not easily be obtained, and partly because Western 
i ae can only be properly imparted in a Western tongue, 
A a must necessarily have access to the literature of the 
a aa the they Study, the Government was compelled to 
a stuction aoe in their own University the medium of in- 
ja | "main in a U ea foreign language. Would foreign instructors 
p } these ang man ee controlled by mandarins? Even if all 
if “uropean eye : ee difficulties be surmounted, what weight in 
f Yoa foroj would the degree of a Chinese University carry? 
lle medion ners admit to registration as qualified practitioners 
lUches 4 Phot the engineers holding a Chinese degree? This 
i eaves to hy. maman on a Sensitive point. At any rate, he 
AD teat yn ones » Chinese who have taken their degrees in the 
Veter of Europe and America are recognised as equals 
hee The price paid may both morally and 
o dle 7 one mdeed, but there is no question as to 
q 88 the Sree received, 
Ch -Kong Enlem, when the small British Crown Colony 
hy writs Populag aS a solution. Situated on the borders of 
“thy ee uier aG lefly composed of Chinese, here, it said, 
Chinese youths who are genuinely eager to 
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proper arrangements they may obtain a degree a tls a 
the actual degree of a Home University obtained ed t i ie ; 
‘external’ system applicable throughout the British a Fee 
its equivalent, and they may thus save themselves bad f of th 
abroad. On the other hand, here are hospitals anq me a also 
engineering and shipbuilding yards, and, above all, large mila a for 
of highly qualified men to assist the permanent professorial a an ea 
as lecturers. So the scheme was set on foot by the generous g scribe 
made by Mr. (now Sir) Hormusji Mody, a Parsi gentleman tions 
promised to erect the buildings at a cost of 30,0001. The great in groun 
at Taikoo (Butterfield and Swire), at the instigation of the an ee 
partner of John Swire and Sons (Mr. J. H. Scott), capped oe by e 
this sum with the splendid donation of 40,0001. towards the a. Wh i 
dowment fund. The Chinese came forward with great enthy ; a 
siasm. Not only did those resident in Hong-Kong subscribe ms ka 
liberally, but, banding themselves together under Dr. Ho Ki. er 
C.M.G. (Senior Member of the Legislative Council), they solicit’ | he ex 
and obtained large subscriptions from every part of China, fe f haye , 
French Saigon, from the British Malay States, and {eB stand 
Australia. The Viceroy of Canton himself gave 200,000 dollars onlook, 
the Central Government at Peking added its donation. Wits but} 
a short time nearly 115,0007. was raised, of which only about Ol! part p 
was subscribed in England in response to the appeal of the Chw F sions, 
Association. Ae anent ‘ 
The promoters not unnaturally consider that this A r and 
poor sum for Britain to give towards a project which E i aught e 
the effect of greatly adding to our prestige in the Far gnit at 
increasing our friendly relations with China, and of a. | an 
English as the language of diplomacy and culture and : i ute athe 
in the Far Kast. More especially when we consider A Wí e ly 
China has added to the trade of the United Kingdom banks ‘Hee 
many considerable fortunes have been made by wae | aa 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai who are now resident a oll? Reina 
The funds at present subscribed, together with Ail Who he 
gift, provide for the buildings (the site has bee? se gto Dein i 
Colonial Government), but there remain the De e India a 
and apparatus for all laboratories, together with pe endo Vays y 
quarters, estimated in all at about 93,0001. ve will g a 
fund is short by some 25,0001. of the sum a cost Oo Testi 
annual interest sufficient to bear the estimate iD aidi Tox) by 
tenance and to provide six permanent professori staf ihe can 


the Principal and the fees to local lecturers: 


"As 
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d, is the very minimum with which to start the 
University consisting of three Faculties—Medicine 
te. and Arts (for students desiring to adopt an official 
aa a further sum of aa 50,0001. is required to place 
earee jowment on a secure basis. For it is Considered to be of 
the Are importance that the British staff should be not onl 
oa very best intellectually and in personal character bA 
w numerically strong. In all the promoters desire to ‘raise 
, forther 100,0001. for this Imperial project, and they express 
an earnest wish that of this sum a substantial part may be sub- 
ribed by Great Britain to counterbalance the generous subscrip- 
tions given by the Chinese ; and they base their appeal on the 
wounds that this is no empirical scheme, but one in which they 
have already proved their faith, and which is assured of success 
by the efforts already made locally. 

Such, then, is the nature of the financial side of the proposal, 


What claims has it on our sympathies and generosity ? China, as 


ise 
a 


of 


Hi; weall know, in the catchword of the day, is ‘ awakening,’ and four 
id hundred millions of an industrious and intelligent race are groping 
Ps their way towards some amelioration of the grinding poverty and 


the exposure to famine, pestilence, and flood under which they 
have existed for centuries. The civilised nations of the West 
sland round—their missionaries have ventured into the arena. The 
onlookers criticise their actions—often, no doubt, with just cause 
pe Pey themselves—these civilised nations—have for the most 
E nea to grab at the spoils in the shape of ‘ conces- 
at i 5 waisper words of great wisdom in each other’s ears 
ate ellow Peril.’ Meanwhile the leayen of unrest spreads 
ree an ‘sin the seething mass of humanity,.and.none does 
$ are to. arrest or to direct its action. 
| thilanthrs: oS uated neither by motives of evangelism nor of 
Englishmen. ut it is not consonant with the traditions of 


"ghtly sane aside and refuse secular help to ‘a nation 
<a “berstition, Tt © be free ’ from the trammels of ignorance and 


£ Chinese fro 1s the pride of ignorance which to-day prevents 
entite k 5 benefiting , as the Japanese have benefited, by the ` 

thee is pas 88 of the West. To-morrow, when this phase of 

ai who hava assiste. China will recognise the debt she owes to those 

f ihe the tere her, while respecting her present prejudices, to 
om a and for ae She desires, What England has done for 
i Which one pt m mitigation of famine, by introducing rail- 
ar P cient BURY, food to stricken districts, and by remedy- 
a ` rainfall by irrigation; what she has done in 
al An e disease (plague, malaria, cholera, and small- 
~ mence, she can help China to do for herself ; and 
Ct poverty by teaching her how to develop her 

"i UU2 
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unrivalled mineral and agricultural resources. Ang ; , 
she will strengthen the bonds of friendship both “ee doing j 
after, and reap a material reward in the development of th bey, an 
These are legitimate ambitions, whether to the phi tty, a 
to the merchant ; nor will the movement and aspiration TOpIs, p for 
nation be checked or altered merely by a lack of sympathy 8 aA 
part. It is better to help than to stand by as an 7 o part 
spectator. i Pathet; ihe S 
Finally, what in particular is the aim of this University, TI 
how does it propose to avoid the baneful results Which na jp-Co 
aver have followed the spread of secular education in hd of Go 
Egypt, and in parts of Africa? Its doors will be open to file. the si 
and creeds, and there will be no compulsion of any kind in mi js the 
of religion. But the University sets before it as its forme | 27 
ambition the training of the character of its students and thein. | “ 
cation of a high moral standard and discipline. It is inevitable thy a 
the science and philosophy of the West should undermine tp E 


beliefs of the East. It is the verdict of history. But in dealing wit 
Chinese we have a people more tolerant than Hindus or Moslem, 
a people who regard irreverence and lack of discipline with abh- 
rence. Religious bodies already contemplate the establishmat 
of hostels where they may watch over the moral training of th 
students educated in their schools. The Church Missiouy 
Society is already engaged in raising funds for such an institutin, 
and doubtless the Catholics will follow suit. Such instituiu: 


which 
recog 
sancti 
to pros 
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and hr 
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even t 


will be welcomed ; and all who do not reside in them must liven as Inde 
the University precincts, under the strict control and aa arts cor 
of the staff, who will be carefully selected for their ability iil the sp 
cise a strong personal influence and discipline over the stu e liques 
Though the courses of instruction will include no complet | wil bo 
gion, the philosophy and ethics of the Christianity. of alt a flere 
can probably be included in the study of English ane m E ; 
literature, no less than the philosophy and ethics of Con hie | a y 
Mencius must form an integral part of the study af ating ut en 
language and literature. ‘Text-books can be used illus” i) em, 
A Tes which have prompted the 8° iit’) Chines 
every age in East and West to high achievement, RG nd aro ther 
and characters may serve to stimulate the imaginatio gow Pendir 


the enthusiasm of youth. Field sports, for which Pa 
are provided, will, under the guidance of British 2 s ai E 
their share in the moulding of character. For thos? 
China offers unlimited scope, and a larger fie 
than is possible in India and Egypt. From on 
compradore to the offices of State in Peking and 7 
there is an immense demand for educated Chinese, 


but twenty Universities, could not supply- A 
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s To eae, and the inclusion in its governing body of a few 
i Wete est and most experienced of the Colonial officials will 
fa di ; tinuity of policy and ripe judgment in matters connected 
a onst s relation to China and to local schools and institutions, 

with 1 the more technical educational questions, upon which 


apart a, will be best qualified to advise. 
Eire Governor will be President of the Court, and the Governor- 
„Council will exercise a right of veto, 59 that a sufficient degree 
7 Government control will be exercised without infringing upon 
fis status of the University as a self-governing institution. Nor 
js the project open to the charge of thrusting a higher education 
upon a people not yet sufficiently advanced to avail themselves of 
i, The University originates in the demand for opportunity to 
complete studies for which provision has been made already in 


t ff the College of Medicine, and the many schools in Hong-Kong, 
th a well as in many mission schools in China itself—a demand 


which hitherto could only be satisfied by exile to the West. While 
recognising fully and encouraging the vital force which religious 
sanctions afford in the training of character, it has no desire 
to proselytise, but aims at inculcating the highest code of ethics 
which has formed the basis of the progress of the West-im-social 
and human relations, as distinct from intellectual development. 
Its practical instruction in medicine and engineering will qualify 
wen those students who may fail to graduate for useful careers— 
Re may, in the conditions of China, be said equally of the 
th ae The University has been made purely residential, with 
sts z $ object of opposing the tendency of students to form 

‘or societies for the discussion of political subjects. Its aim 


will ae á 
Y oh Ns to Introduce, so far as local conditions admit, the atmo- 
Dere of co 


its, A o llegiate life which is associated with English Universi- 
nl best a Torny will place at the disposal of the student the 
E U genera] ed on the subjects he is studying, as well as books of 
w is no at tative value, which may awaken his interest in all that 
E elation m the many paths of human endeavour and stir his 
Mf Chinese ge We look to the many enlightened and patriotic 
HP other Sentlemen of the colony, to the many recreation clubs and 
a Puding of o titutions, to afford opportunities for the profitable 
f Mthe one 1. eisure of the students, by which they may learn 


te ae how the benefits of Western education may be 
Obs: aout the sacrifice of national characteristics, and on 

Which for th may find themselves in touch with the community 
Chin ips, a os they are members. In addition to the King’s 
Unjy 2 and a ready some fifteen more have been founded by 
eit 0 ; the board and lodging of students, whether in the 

a m hostels, will be arranged on a cheap contract 
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191 
the idergraduates, even of 
is, if is anticipated ae a fairly comfortable ciren 
basis, will find themsely en conducted in En lish, wi 
classes, riculation Examinat ay inclusion of any butt a 
The Matricu barrier against the ourse of study ang i 
ever, act 8 eo ie a fall eon 
genuinely des has tesincan tt approval by ay 
a ae COE ete a otis late King directed ta 
3001. in perpetu y> ded by this fund should be nang ITA 
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Hi ALIAN PRINCES AND THEIR GARDENS 


Tae gardens of North Italy, in the days of the Renaissance, were 
Com: ff especially famous. This was, no doubt, in a great measure 
fa | owing to the abundance of water and consequent fertility of 
ihe soil. Castiglione, in the letters which he sent to his mother 
alii | at Mantua, constantly alludes to the barren nature of the ground 
tf at Urbino, and remarks that even in the more fruitful province 
lo ff of Pesaro nothing grows as it does ‘at home with us in Lom- 
waf bady, a name commonly applied to the whole district north of 
mi ff the Apennines. But the beauty of the gardens in North Italy 
was also largely due to the number of princes who held their 
j; courts in this favoured region. Milan, Ferrara, Mantua, 
Bologna, Carpi, Correggio, and Forli, were all the seats of reign- 
ng families, whose courts were centres of light and learning, 
tnd whose homes were adorned with all that was fairest in art 
tnd nature. 
ta uiet among these was the house of Este, the oldest and most 
y i of all the dynasties that held sway between the Adriatic 
Ri. e Mediterranean. It was a common saying that three 
| Be mons the love of building, of travel, and of theatricals 
e meened all the members of the ducal family. In those 
aut of building, as we have seen, included the laying 
ee gardens, an object that was held worthy to occupy the 
erene pon S best architects. Accordingly, the saat 
trara in the fe d delicious gardens which sprang up a vee 
0s temarkab] eenth and sixteenth centuries were among 
a e features of the golden age when the white eagle 
"cord o W the red towers of the Castello Vecchio. If no other 
aq riosto ese vanished palaces remained, the works of Boiardo 
life Which Would show how great a part they played in that court 
l te ardens “o vividly reflected in the verses of these poets. 
; seeder as elfiore and the Schifanoia, of Belriguardo and 
that a re the scene of those manifold pageants and festivi- 
“Te hela in honour of illustrious guests, or of births and 
rin the ducal family, and helped to make each incident 
` Private life a memorable event in the history of 
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his people. These wide terraces, flanked with | i) 
adorned with marble fountains and statues, these Oggi 


: es 
surrounded with hedges of box and laurel, with M ‘at 
cypress, afforded an admirable setting for the Pastoral, intl 
tournaments, the banquets and dances, which lent Jsa wild 
romance and charm to daily existence in thoge days, i hapl 

The three sons of Niccolò d’Este, who reigned int af p 
Ferrara in the fifteenth century, were all men of Oe butte 
Leonello, the pupil of the learned humanist Guaring pe 5 


friend of Alberti and Pisanello, was that rare beir 
the eyes of his contemporaries, fulfilled Plato’s ideal of 
philosopher upon the throne. During the nine years of h i 
and peaceful rule this gentle Prince made great iy 
both in his town house and in his villa of Belfiore Without th: 
walls. He planted a fair garden under the windows of his shih 
in the Corte Vecchia with white lilies and dark Cypresses, wih 
roses, myrtles, and violets, as well as fruit trees bearing swe 
apples and lemons, ‘ which he liked for their bitter taste,’ Her, 
in the rooms hung with the portraits of Roman heroes, including 
that of Julius Caesar, which the painter Pisanello gave him ası 
wedding present, the little band of humanists whom Leonello! 
brought to lecture at the University met to hear the wisdond 
Guarino or to discuss the latest codex which the Marquis bi 
acquired for his library. On summer evenings Leonello wot 
walk to Belfiore with his friends or ride out under the stars toh 
more distant villa at Belriguardo, discussing the story of Caio: 
death or Caesar’s campaigns, and taking a small volume of Sallus 
for reference in his pocket. Rie 
As the circle of humanists at his Court grew larget a 
meetings were generally held at Belfiore, under the spi 7 kind] 
boughs of a laurel tree in the garden or else in the sumy Be ae 
which he had built on the south side of the house for use in M 
and adorned with choice pictures and antique marbles. 
The artists whose works Leonello admired the most 


1S Who, i, | equal 
title 
grand 
inter! 
brick 
the gr 
and H 
frieze. 
of life 
Duke 
chase, 
courtie 
on St. 
and vir 
Women 
playing 
trees o 
Venus 


is We 
Nprovemer; 


pich we? f fe, a 


aA 
hills, meadows, and streams of the Garden of bi inte 
painted “with marvellous fidelity.’ His favou! ; | 

j A in his verse: sopie f the ga 
Pisanello, was noted, as Guarino says in te bues f ch 
‘wonderful felicity with which he renders the deca’ mse 


oe tp 
spring foliage, the sunlit slopes of the hills, the pe. sudi f t a 
fill the air with song.’ Whole sheets covered Wa Maren 


nast 
roses and grasses by the hand of the Veronese ” 


EREI 
1 A. Decembrio, Politic Titterariæ, i. 5: ” 
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] 
Louvre and confirm the 


yed in the truth of the old 


u presen words. Pisanello’s noble profile of Leonello himself 

w a° Morelli Gallery at Bergamo, has a background of exquisite 

any in the i while his portrait of the Marquis’s sister, Ginevra the 

‘ipl bride of Sigismondo Malatesta, is adorned with a bower 

E ae and columbines, where red admiral and swallow-tail 
0! 


hutterfies flit to and fro, and a sprig of Juniper o 
Mier denotes her name. ; 

E Leonello’s brothers shared his love of art if t 
lled him in devotion to learning. Borso, who f 


n the lady’s 


hey hardly 
equa rst bore the i 


itle of Duke, completed the Schifanoia Palace be 


gun by his h 
We grandfather, and employed Cossa and his followers to paint the 4 
a | interior with frescoes of the months and seasons. The low red- k 


brick house is still standing among the fruit trees at the end of 


the grass-grown street, with Borso’s unicorn on the marble portal 


wit } and his brother Ercole’s diamond wrought in the terra-cotta 
we | frieze. Within are the faded and half-effaced pictures which tell 
ete, 


of life in the Court and camp, in the town and countryside. The 
Duke is there, magnificent in cloth of gold, riding out to the 
chase, administering justice to his subjects and looking on with 
courtiers and ladies at the famous races that were run for the Palio 
o St. George’s Day. We see the peasant at work in the harvest 
and vintage, the merchant at the counter, the scholar at his books, á 
pen bending over the embreidery loom, youths and maidens if 

ying viols and whispering together among the pomegranate } 
tes on the flowery grass where the rabbits are at play, while 


lenus drive l 
ans drives her chariot drawn by swans under a blue sky flecked 
soft white clouds. 


e | ented receiving A scene in which the Duke was repre- 
it | tiappearea a a basket of cherries from a child has completely 
io | kindly ae ut another remains in which he is seen, with a 
ie | The Sch; : R his face, giving a piece of gold to his pet dwarf. 
Duke “rcole Soe frescoes were the glory of Borso’s reign, but 
ef city in North ty the great builder who made Ferrara the finest 
j lorenzo TEA taly - Soon after his accession, he sent to ask 
ji} le, ona, Medici for a copy of Alberti’s Treatise on Architec- 
the down b carried out his improvements on the principles laid 


tent Stree X aa writer. The stately symmetry of the well- 


laye 


T 


ani 


tiful fa k 
hri A [Writes t 


e ning arese chronicler] was given ın honour of 
Thus 


TeS hundred trumpeters, pipers, and tambourine- 
i “play of and the tables of the Sala Grande were decked with a 
A gilt and o Tetti representing lords and ladies, castles, trees, and 
coloured Sugar. But as soon as the palace doors were 


* 


* 
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opened, the people rushed in and carried off everything, 


leavin 
bare.? i bay | and 
‘chifanoia Gardens were the sc the 

The Schifanoia Garde ene of another 


festa in the following summer, when Ercole entertain tion 
future son-in-law, Lodovico Sforza, and his two brothers and a i 
7 vi 0 


i) 


blind poets sang and played the lyre while the Duke anq his gu 


were at supper in the loggia. 

Tn these early years Ercole built the grand marble stain 
of the Corte Vecchia, one of the few memorials of his reign a 
in existence, and laid out the Barco and Barchetto, N | 
Barchetto was a wooded enclosure to the east of the villa i | 
Belfiore, with a round fishpond and marble loggia, surromis 
by tall poplars and fruit trees, which no one might touch with | 
incurring heavy penalties. The laying out of the vast hunting 
ground known as the Barco involved the destruction of many 
houses and churches between the north wall of the city and th 


shelt 
First 
jts ¢ 
amp 
cherr 
conve 
added 
Pesch 
where 
the su 
and hi 


i 


banks of the Po. This New Forest of the Este princes ws In 
peopled with stags, gazelles, antelopes, and wild boars, as wl known 
as with the leopards and spotted giraffes to which Niccolò à E 
Correggio alludes in his fable of Psyche. During the ward int 
1482, when the Duke lay ill in the Castello, the Veet nae 
invaders planted the banner of St. Mark in the Barco, killed th Beier 
deer and peacocks, and carried off the giraffes and leopards i if the 
Venice. It was a terrible moment in the history of Femi fountai 
But when peace was restored a new era of prosperity dase Mews 
and Ercole returned to his favourite pursuits with fresh pr Italy, 
‘The Duke,’ complained one of his subjects, ‘thinks of i Ferrara 
but the embellishment of this his city of Ferrara and the buat and dec 
of new palaces.’ ê she sl One M 
The excellent Duchess Leonora, born and bred m T | Nother 
gardens of Naples, shared her lord’s tastes and Hen ra te ae 
delight in beautifying the grounds of the Castello, now Te G1 MUttien 
ducal residence. On the banks of the moat, close 7 edi f Iwon 
of the Lions, was the Garden of the Padiglione, Eo j i thi 


the marble pavilion supported by pillars which stacy an ® Bard 
planted with pergolas of vines and roses. Further E pain d 
the Duchess’s Casino, with its marble baths and E round a | 
Ercole Roberti, standing in a parterre of flowers $ ador edt y 
thick box hedges. Here was the beautiful founna i be 
richly carved marbles upon which Duke Ercole Mi 


2 Diario Ferrarese, p. 250. (Muratori 
3 Frizzi, Storia di Ferrara. iv. 148. 


- Cout ate 
infinite thought and pains. He even wrote to n replied i hèt 
Boiardo for his advice on the subject, but na He sac fh 
his wife was ill and his imagination ill-dispos?: le 

xxiv-) RY 
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jg0 oe 
nly refer him to Alberti’s ’rattato.4 Here, too, under 


0 =| r ., 

taj aad coo ile, were the kitchen gardens and orchards, a planta- 
ihe De sae and lemon trees rarely seen in these parts, known 

ip tion of Cedraia,” and a thick ilex-wood where ni 


ghtingales sang 


hj as sho summer nights and rare birds of bright plumage sought 
i fi in the shade. Ercole’s son, the warlike Alfonso the 
at, ge 


“at built the new pleasure house, called ‘ Ta Castellina ’ from 
Firs Praliated walls, in this corner of the grounds ne 
esis, and planted a triangle with pergolas of quince and 
B, plam and pear trees, and avenues of elm and cypress all 
wnverging to a central point. His grandson, another Alfonso, 


ar the 


a c aided a marble flight of steps leading from the Casino to the 
ide} Peschiera, a large pond encircled with a pillared balustrade. 
ha _ where fish darted to and fro under the crystal waters and rose to 
| thesurface at the sound of a tinkling bell to be fed by the Duchess 
i and her ladies." ; j $ 

a |  Inhis later years, when Duke Ercole laid out the new district 
vel | Known as the Addizione Erculea to the north of the old town, he 


planted double avenues of elms along the ramparts which enclosed 
the Certosa and villa of Belfiore, thus clothing the bastions for 
the defence of the city with beautiful verdure. At the same time 
te added a splendid chapel and frescoed halls to the palace of 
Belriguardo, which was said to contain as many rooms as days 
o the year, while the gardens, with their wealth of statuesque 


an. ; 

ne, fountains and skilfully planned perspectives commanding superb ie 

ol a of the plains and river Po, were celebrated throughout ia 

Hi, When, in the summer of 1493, Lodovico Sforza visited ps 

HT alae 28 Wife and child, he was enchanted with this villa a 
; eclared 1t to be the most beautiful which he had ever seen. Es 

nt ay evening, after the young Duchess Beatrice and her i 


| et had left for 


€ day at Belri 
uttiens af emrigua 


Venice, Ercole took his son-in-law to spend 
tdo and entertained him and his Milanese 
a banquet in the gardens. 


l would : 
“ting this tee for all the world [wrote the Moro to his wife] have missed 
f Mea ce. For, in truth, I have never seen so large and fine a house 


f C garden 
Pittin S onone that is so well laid out and adorned with such excellent 
a believe there is such another villa in the whole world, 


e -pacious, and at the same time so thoroughly well-planned 
if tog 1° the Ca To say the truth, if I were asked to decide whether 

ay the Caos of Pavia, or this house were the finest palace in the 
1 ° must forgive me, for I would certainly choose Belri- 


$ By 
th re the 
a, Palace 


Splendours of Belriguardo paled by the side of 
of Belvedere which Alfonso the First reared 
N. Campanini, 393. 


1 ee Compendio historico di chiese di Ferrara, pp. 51-59. 
male st. d. lett ital. vii. 387. 
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ep 19) 
twenty years later on an island in the Po, just above k 
fortress of Castel Tedaldo. A flight of marble stairs | © ate, Fo 
water’s edge to a court turfed with the finest grass ed fro Ry o ti 
by cut box hedges, with a superb fountain in the centre me and 
this grassy court stood the villa, an imposing ban iy ga 
porticos and colonnade flanked by lofty towers. Within eo 
atrium, painted by Dossi with Cupids and nymphs E Mat A 
saloons decorated with frescoes or hung with tapestrie. T H broki 
other side of the house, between the Duke’s private ood El 
the chapel, was the giardino segreto, a sunk parterre vith all i 
usual low box hedges, where rare flowers and fruits Were a Ercol 
vated and the water of countless jets d’eau splashed into mH It 
basins supported by putt: and dolphins. Beyond this va the i 
menagerie filled with elephants, ostriches, and other re | parts 
animals, and orchards and ilex woods growing down to the rie. | forth 
side. Here this soldier Duke, whose whole reign was one la:} sisted 
struggle with three successive Popes, loved to spend his bi} stub 
intervals of peace and leisure, saying in the motto inseribela and pl 
his mantelpiece that he was ‘never less alone than when alone’ and a 
Soon the fame of this enchanted palace became the themed and th 
every Court poet. Ariosto, in his Orlando, sang the praises t ee 
the joyous isle throned on the bosom of the king of rivers, t ok 
‘bel loco’ whose fruits are fairer than the apples of t ei | 
Hesperides and whose herds outnumber the flocks of Circe's iol and a 
Giulio Cesare Scaligero wrote a poem called Elysium ces Sta 
to Alfonso’s sister, Isabella d’Este, describing this er the Ca 
paradise, and Tasso celebrated ‘la vaga isoletta’ both m i Castel 
sonnets and in his Aminta. It was to the Belve } Gabriel 
Alfonso’s son, Ercole the Second, brought his bride, A Then, 
France, to spend the night before she made her a if Hast th 
into Ferrara. The rejoicings that day were worthy 0 | of BY 1 bridg 
daughter, and when the bride set foot on the dec perd ® Biles, 
Bucentaur, the sound of the Duke’s famous guns Was the i 
far as Bologna. oy ws” 4 "unt 
But the most brilliant féte held in Renée’s bo” and Wt” bi 
which Monsignore Ippolito, the young Archbishot oreo oe 
Cardinal, gave his sister-in-law at the villa of n ente f o a 
partaking of the most delicate viands and EOS ni Th : 
her ladies fell to dancing, an accomplishment E sot i 
French princess excelled, in spite of her short : E peard po Place b 
face. Suddenly the sound of martial musi? i the int be 
garden, the ladies stopped dancing and se, cen by 
where Don Ippolito himself appeared riding up yar 


at the head of a splendid troop of cavaliers 4 


1 E. Gruyer, Dart ferrarais, i, 475. 
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to Renée, the gallant company drew 
ace, and the ladies were admiring the p 
; e when another blast of trumpets re 
snd rich 2 4 Te other end of the garden flew Ope 
great ee Gad on a white charger and clad in 
night, E foot, rode forth and challenged all ¢ 
“ee deeds that followed and the la 
‘Of the rote the secretary Stabellino to Isabel 
broken, is more when you learn that this solit 
Fa shite was none other than our own j 


up at one end 
Tancing horses 
nt the air, the 
n, anda single 
white and gold 
omers to fight, 
nees that were 
la at Mantua, ‘] 
ary knight-errant 
llustrious Prince 
8 
a Ercole’s successor, Alfonso the Second, who conceived 
the idea of connecting all the palaces and gardens in different 
parts of the city by a road and waterway reserved exclusively 
for the use of the Court. The Via Ducale, as it was called, con- 
sisted of a canal flowing between grassy banks and flowering 
shrubs, with a carriage road on either side shaded by tall elms 
and plane trees, and a footway bordered with pleached olive trees 
anda thick growth of vines. By this means the ducal family 
and their guests could go by boat or carriage or else on foot round 
three parts of the city without being exposed to the public gaze. 
Alfonso himself, who took genuine delight in gardening, often 
spent whole mornings riding along the Viale from one villa to 
a Planning fresh improvements and examining his shrubs 
ind Lowers, 

Starting from the Gate of the Lions, the Viale led through 
Poul Gardens and the grounds of Alfonso the First’s 
ane to the Porta S. Benedetto, past the monastery of S. 
a *) under a wall covered with a trellis of pomegranate trees. 
mst ‘pate a sharp corner, it followed the western ramparts, 
į ‘ridge, y a of Bel ore, and crossing the Via degli Angeli under 
Bitsy a along the edges of the Barchetto to the north-east 
Wla, a bill ie at the angle of the city walls, stood the EES 
iy minnin Planted with orange and citron groves and watere 
mit, S Streams descending in terra-cotta conduits from the 
hit by Bre ue base of the mount was the Rotonda, a villa 

rers ee SAG Second, with cool subterranean halls, hidden 

f the co, poses and Jessamine, which were a favourite resort 
Further ae in the summer heats. x 

Bi Qo x A eee extreme end of the eastern walls, ee 

wie built y “ts of the Po, the Viale reached yet pe y 
deh Montagna eolo the Second at the foot of a hillock À 

T Y Alfon 5. Giorgio, made of the soil of the trenches 

I 50 the First to defend Ferrara against Pope Julius 


8 
B Fontana, Renata di Francia, i. 156. 
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the Second. Here Ercole and his son haq laid 19 
labyrinth with marble fountains and a grotto adore o 4 tea 
and mosaics in the style of Raphael’s loggia, Windi by = 
shaded by pergolas of vines and roses, led to the to ng Peth maf 
where a small piazza commanded a superb prospect over AE Y t 
while at its base was a lake with rose hedges rising mie ty wit 
the water, and woods peopled with gold and silyey vies fy ot ) 
These villas were the scene of many sumptuous bar e 4 
spectacles in the reign of the pleasure-loving Duke Allon A 
Second. On one occasion a masque with musical inet x 4 ih 
called Il Tempio d’ Amore was performed by a hundred ca was 
of the Court in the Castello Gardens ; on another, the ducal he the $ 
and a chosen company of their friends sat down to a ne alteri 
under an arbour of apple and pear, orange and lemon trees, Ija his 0 
with ripe fruit, and witnessed a performance of Tasso’s Ani 3 
in the sylvan glades opposite, as they sat at table.” Butthem:| i 
memorable festa was that given in honour of the French mond TA i 
Henri ITI., on his return from Poland in 1574. A masque cali! shoots. 
L’Isola Beata was to be represented at the Montagna one simma f 10s 
evening, and preparations were made on a vast scale. Thoumi ie 
of torches illuminated the scene, a mimic siege and battle ont ff every d 
lake were to be represented before the Court. All was readyit) ithe 
the fray, when suddenly the wooden walls of the sham ea | te cay 
caught fire and fell in with a crash, several of the combatants t! Th 
thrown into the water and drowned, and the festd, which te “tee 
have been so gay, ended in death and disaster. But if the ae inscrip 
of Ferrara and the festivities at the ducal Court reached aP bor me 
of splendour never before attained under Duke Ae i This n 
Second, taxation also increased in an equal measure, E and B 
Duke boasted that he had doubled his reyenues by Be tees, g 
tions, The childless prince went to his grave unwept, sett? | ste 
Clement the Eighth, who took possession of his duchy, order) y Me 
the wonderful palace of Belvedere to build a fortress, me 4 lin 
he might maintain his rule over Ferrara. he mir d Duk 
The poets and humanists who flourished under Pe fai W : 

the house of Este shared their patrons’ love of gardeni tot th 
who came to Ferrara as Leonello’s tutor in 142 ; : wba ia 
the University for thirty years, was never happ Ls a e+ 7l het l: 
could escape from the lecture-room to his villa Fal ith n 
Here he cultivated his flowers and read the CR the pi Ptice] 
among his flocks, while his energetic wife, Tad fields: LN 

of twenty-three children, herself worked in ibe s ar ab % the 
this humble roof old friends and young guga hare $” | tet, 
welcome, and many distinguished scholars ca72° © i 


9M. A. Guarini, op. cit. p- 296- 
10 A. olerti, Ferrara e la corte estent: 


p 
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„gal meal and enjoy what he called his 


eft es ‘fave c favole’ 
f ad and talk.’ Angelo Decembrio tells us how the chief 
ch A ae Gualengo would invite Leonello and his scholar friends 
lt, ee the first ripe figs in his garden and decorate his library 
ek Dei and purple iris in honour of their visit. Anq we think 
Cty pe wil 


Boiardo, the poet of the Orlando Innamor 

nt May-time in the meadows and woo 
the pe osing pastorals in imitation of Virgil 
eee. the mistress whose golden tresses k 
pre Aie] shades. Ariosto, we learn from his son Virginio, 
ey fond both of building and gardening, but since he used 
ame methods that he did in writing verse 


alo, spending 
ds along the 
and addressing 
ept him bound 


‘hig | of Matteo 
it 
IS a } 
50 tly 
thi 
Jets 


o he c ) ; s and was always 

ce altering his home and digging up his fruit trees and vegetables, 
E d D z 

k tis operations seldom met with success. 

tadil 


mih 
o mi 
nard 
call? 
mme 
psani 


Never would he leave anything which he planted more than three months 
inthe same place. If he sowed seeds or planted peach stones, he returned so 
often to see if they were sprouting that he ended by destroying the young 
shoots. And because he had little knowledge of plants, he often mistook other 
kerbs which sprang up in the same border for those which he had sown, and 


watched their growth daily until it was impossible to have any doubt on the 
subject. Once, I remember, he sowed sor 


me capers and went to look at them 
on te wery day, and was filled with joy at the sight of his fine crop of plants. But 
dyi inthe end he found that these were only shoots of elder and that not one of 


cat | the capers had come up. 
g Wie 


The poet’s last years were spent in a little house in the Via 


asi 

andes Mtrasole, the street that bears his name to-day, with the Latin 

ite pe Dtion over the door describing his home as ‘small but fit 

pH). Me, and hurtful to no one, and built with my own money.’ 

iby. S Modest habitation has outlived the splendours of Belfiore 
| td Belric 

a emguard 


tees, still b] °, and roses and carnations, oleanders and fruit 
al Atiosto look ate under the red brick walls of the garden where 
Meanwhi ın vain for his capers. 
tiding ang e the Este princesses took their father’s love of 
tf Duke Er gardening to other homes. Beatrice, the youngest 
ting her, cole’s daughters, and the wife of Lodovico Sforza, 
Nik, fip ‘ssionately into the delights of her new life at 
tough g, a few short years her joyous laughter rang 
Castello me halls of the Rocchetta and woke the echoes of the 
ter fancies ane: le foremost artists were ready to carry out 
riba ry ped do her Pleasure. Leonardo designed a pavilion 
| iticelg f Cupola for her labyrinth ; Bramante made an elegant 
pe; Wreath .¢ coms to the garden below. Beatrice’s name, 
: Walls pol myrtle and laurel, may still be seen inscribed 
of the Sala Grande, which the great Florentine 
Ne ni » a bower of foliage. But the end came all too 
‘ght the Walls of Beatrice’s own garden fell down 
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Qh 

with a sudden crash, and when dawn broke the. Co ae 
learnt that the young Duchess was no more. Hey ha a Yf js! 
proud Moro, whose career ended in disaster ang cane earth 
noted for his love of flowers. The choicest roses were a a T 
with baskets of peaches and pears, of artichokes and e lin, 3 
his friends at Genoa and Pavia. He adorned the vale ot T 
birthplace of Vigevano with hanging gardens, and Spare i at i a ii 
or expense to beautify the grounds of the Castello of Milan o Erol 
in his reign was as much as three miles in extent. OnT sight 
which he especially admired, both at Mantua anq at Ter y alleys 
were the swans which sailed in the castle moat, and at his re my rou 
the Marquis of Mantua sent some of these handsome bith Sforzi 
adorn the trenches under the bastions at Milan. E Duke’ 
When, in the agony of his grief after Beatrice’s death 5 & 
lavished gifts on the friars of Santa Maria delle Grazie, in a reign 
church she was buried, one of his first thoughts was to enlm the ga 
and beautify the convent garden. Long afterwards the li pee 
Dominican friar, Matteo Bandello, relates how, sitting under th a y 
long pergola in this same convent garden, he and Jacqp e 
Antiquario, the Moro’s old secretary, recalled the great acts ai ae F 
noble intentions of Duke Lodovico and lamented his misent ‘ona 

end. To-day the Castello of Pavia is a barrack, and not a tne f 5 the 
remains of the Moro’s once splendid gardens at Vigevano a “Men 

Milan, but the famous Certosa, which he helped to build and jtf creat 
called the finest jewel of his crown, 1s still standing ìn Is k Saal 
grounds. Here we may see the spacious fruit and vegeia the 
garden, with its clumps of ancient cypress trees and leafy pag” joyful a 
supported by stone pillars; here, close under the domes r vith he 
pinnacles of the stately church, crimson roses bina i than Js 
fountain sends up its sparkling waters in the little clois ia Diches 

its slender marble columns and graceful terra-cotta on x sit he 
Without is the great cloister surrounded by the monks oe vet | : Thy 
one provided with a charming little garden and a logg? ko fi 

wet weather. ye gor Bae 
Another of the Moro’s works which survived ai, Ta ae 
were the gardens along the Naviglio Grande, thee call bine 

way between Abbiategrasso and Milan, by qimen © a 

and courtiers were constantly travelling to andes the 4 "hee y 

of these blossoming gardens excited the admiratioh p he a8”) ig, h 
King’s Benedictine chronicler, Jean d’Auton, ee ig MI sche 

panied Louis the Twelfth on his conquering mare vf Ning of 

at Jeafy gue! riers 


On either side of the canal [he writes] are gre wate Ye 
and beautiful green meadows, planted with orchards ana g pes, H Yy] 
brooks. And all along the water’s edge you see A 
connected with each other by drawbridges thrown act a 
was told that Signor Lodovico had been pleased to 12y ° 
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Jeasant and delicious that it is more like Paradise than this 
so piee 


e . indeed 

i pe day several of these gardens along the old Lombard 
| to ee One especially there 18 on the banks of the 
t ab Pi glio, near Monza, which fortunately still belongs 
A aree escendanits of the ducal linc of Visconti. The villa is 
Pis i on structure built by Ruggieri in the first Years of the 


ti pteenth century, the terraced gardens with their pleached 
i s, and finely 
ys, when the 
ntine was the 


i eys and ee P Pea 
Ta, Beit iron gates, take us back to still earlier da 
j wroug 


MF gia reigned in Milan and Leonardo the Flore 
Duke's chief engineer. | 
In the early part of the sixteenth century, during the troubled 


h, b rign of Beatrice’s sons, Maximilian and Francesco the Second, 
ihn ihe gardens of Milan became famous as the meeting-place of many 
larg: of eee literary celebrities whose names live in Bandello’s novels. 
live The witty friar waxes eloquent in his description of Tppolita 
rli: Sforza and Scipio Atellano’s gardens, where the rival stars, 
a Camilla Scarampi and Cecilia Gallerani, the Sappho of her day, 


y recited their poems in the cool shade of a green pergola, and 
wf lancinus Curtius and Antonio Fregoso discussed classical texts 
te a ; sags : ‘ 

y the fountain side. Sometimes, as Bandello was telling one 


| i . 
M tihis merry tales, the tramp of horses’ feet would be heard in the 
e reet, a chariot decorated with the finest gold and inlaid work, 
iatl dwn by four splendid chargers in rich trappings, would appear 


re ee Palace doors, and cavaliers and ladies would hasten with 
al Te acclamations to greet the gracious lady who honoured them 
lif ga et Presence, For the radiant apparition was none other 


wi a Isabella, the Marchioness of Mantua, sister of the lamented 
ing chess Beatrice, who h 


ne ad paused on the way to Monferrato to 
a | i her Milanese kinsfolk. ° 
a Toughout her lon 


ey : g life this typical lady of the Renaissance 
ip bene m the ardent ee of beauty, alike in art and 
n sed | = Prey to what Count Baldassare laughingly called “the 
| UE mines 7 teabondage ’ which flowed in the blood of the 
l di g a o Isabella’s insatiable curiosity to see and hear new 
afa Italy. Mpted her to undertake frequent excursions in all parts 
nu Ne this Boa i first expeditions was to the Lake of ae 
| ty © sisters. teen summers spent some delightful days 
het they = in-law, the charming Duchess of Urbino. 

YE Ning op 5 €Y Visited the gardens of Desenzano and the Roman 


af y ermi 
Ji = ot 3 one— beloved of Catullus—and crossed the blue 
“Where thers anting Riviera di Salò on the other shore. 


Sung Princesses met with the warmest recep- 


Yay, n - c 
hy Chroniques, ii. 187. 
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tion; the priest of Toscolano made them a f 


delicate fish on the shores of the lake, and thes of © ty 
gardens stripped their trees bare and loaded Isabella's 1 dak be 
oranges and lemons. In after years the Marchesa adits i ) pe 
returned to the shores of the lake, each time with fresh que sig 
the beauty of the prospect and the luxuriant vegetatia ii eag 
lovely region. On one memorable visit which she Sil ot iy the 
in 1513 she was the object of a popular ovation on the pa LON upo 
natives, who poured out in boats to meet her barge “in tt . 
her presents of fish and fruit and, what pleased her ie lan the 
addresses to which she was compelled to listen. Ang i a i A 
Lady Day, while she lingered in the lemon groves, tha | k 
received the Symposium which her learned friend, the Vient A 
humanist Trissino, had composed in her honour, a present ‘ hou: 
she wrote to the donor, altogether appropriate to this dt to b 
Riviera, where she felt free to devote herself wholly to poetrya:} at J 
meditation. foun 
The sight of the palace gardens at Gubbio and Urbino mid} beau 
Isabella to make improvements in the ancient Castello of ie pron 
Gonzagas at Mantua. Here, on the ground floor of the gim f with 
building, she had her famous Grotta—an open court paved wi} delay 
majolica tiles bearing Gonzaga devices and surrounded wi} the | 
elegant columns and niches containing busts and statues. Hep othe 
idea was to make this a place of retreat, where, surrounded i I 
beautiful paintings and marbles, she could enjoy the pleasures _ wher 
solitude or the company of a few kindred spirits, and with tii of thi 
end in view she was never weary of importuning her friends : ee 
get her ‘ some beautiful thing for the Grotta 1’ One one ; z i 
opened into the studio adorned with the works of Mantegm 5 E 
Costa, of Perugino and Correggio, and the priceless antige D i 
she had been at infinite pains to collect from the ruins of aite | mall 
the isles of the Archipelago. On the other 1 Jed into ft} invas 
garden full of the choicest fruits and the sweetest to terri 
trees and plants that she loved best. Often during ae He day 
from Mantua the Marchesana’s thoughts turne anp” © douby 
corner of the world which in a peculiar way bore ae ihe ie P leot 
individuality, and she begged her friends at home ligt 
report of this favourite garden. col these 
of het sil Mang 
I have been to your palace [wrote a favoured gentlemaz oat! Tbe, : 
May-day when the Marchesana was in Rome] and hay dise ie th th am 
garden which is so green and beautiful that it might pe Ee nds the os ae: 
little apple trees are already laden with large fruit, DY ds, and Gan) Sarde 
ripening fast, the jessamines are climbing heaven wani ine Got May 
invites to joy and calls on you to return home. That & 7 Petog] 
give light and glory to hell itself.22 frista 


9. 
12 A, Luzio in Arch. st. lomb. XXXV- 1 
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too, in the brightest corner of the little garden, was the 


a pere, eis where Isabella invited Castiglione to sup with 
oil 1 return from Rome and for which thig loyal knight 


per OB the burning heats of August. ‘The loggia expects you 
aighe > seplied the gracious Marchesana, ‘and will make you 
be welcome for the fine praises which you have bestowed 
upon a dearer to Isabella’s heart in her later years was Porto, 
nee palace half a mile from Mantua on the edge of 
ee Superiore, just where the Mincio flows into the lake 
is 7 waters sleep under the Castello walls. Soon after her | 
Kisro the Marquis had given this villa to his wife, and 
Tasbella devoted all her savings to the embellishment of the 
house and gardens. She employed the architect, Biagio Rossetti, 
to build a garden-house on the pattern of her mother’s casino 
at Ferrara, and made Cristoforo Solari design a magnificent 
fountain for the terrace. This Lombard sculptor, who carved the 
beautiful effigies of Lodovico Sforza and Beatrice at the Certosa, 
promised to execute the marble reliefs and statues for the work 
with his own hand, but, after the wont of great masters, he 
delayed completing his task from year to year, until he died of 
ihe plague, leaving the Marchesa’s fountain to be finished by 
other hands. 

Isabella spent most of the summer months in this charming spot, 
where she loved to escape from the ceremonial duties and cares 
of the Court and lead the simple life after her own fashion. Here 


0) she and Elisabetta, Gonzaga came for change of air and rest after f 
dei the fatigues of Lucrezia Borgia’s wedding, with only two or three 

| n a ‘the cooks and the carvers, and the baby-boy Federico, 

We Ttho 


i My whom his mother declared she could not be happy. Here 
meet enjoying each other’s society and the gardens of Porto 
ea beauty of J une, when the news of Caesar Borgia’s sudden 


on of Urbino reached Mantua, and after a few days of 
errible sus : 


4Y and nj 


days the Marchesana’s gardens at Porto 
<i sights of Italy and attracted illustrious 

J Edens of tom all parts. “I sing the praises of the delicious 
| Ma ba 4 orto,” wrote the Venetian priest, Niccolò Liburnio, 
j Ktu TAs idyll dedicated to Isabella, ‘ the charm of their per- 
| agra Ree running waters, of their abundant fruit and 
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Cardinals and foreign ambassadors, Giuliano de’ 19! 
the ‘ Bel Bernardo ’ Bibbiena, the Viceroy Cardona a Medici ai 
Chiericati, Bembo and Trissino, were among the at © ler, in 
Isabella welcomed at her villa. Another distinguish S wi J n 
the saintly Fra Francesco of Ferrara, who after sch A 
General of the Dominican Order, the biographer i S beca, A 
Osanna and author of a famous commentary on ae Beas, “ull 
visited Porto in the Marchesana’s absence, and = > Sunn, ie 
admiration for the beautiful country house in a letter a fae sf shad 
Isabella. L Be pest, 

This palace and gardens are indeed most charming, and seem to mes ia 
have been laid out with the greatest skill by Your Highness. Only INEA o i 
ness of my own thoughts prevents me from fully enjoying these AA at woul 
Another time, when Iamina happier state of mind, I shall hope to Br noteb 
here and look with greater attention at this house with its gardens ani ny 
lovely surroundings. 1% us, €l 

| And he goes on to explain that sorely against his will he has bee me 
appointed Prior at Ferrara and instead of returning to bis J adt 
favourite studies at Milan was compelled to undertake th f alway 
management of friars, an office which he disliked above all else, latest 

A Dominican of a very different type, Fra Matteo Bandel, f had v 
was a constant visitor at Porto, and has left us many charmis ff Vicen 
descriptions of its gardens and of the excellent company whichle ff and se 
found there. were ¢ 

It was my habit [he writes] during the summer months which I spat’ f E 
Mantua to go two or three times a week to pay my respects to Madams Sa 
Isabella d'Este, Marchesa di Mantova, in her most delightful pala d showe 
Porto, and spend the whole day discussing different subjects with her lo the cu 
and ladies, sometimes in the presence of Her Excellency, sometimes amts ff garden 
ourselves, 14 Andre; 

ME ot 
As they sat in the cool marble halls looking out on the oyst i a i 
waters, ‘Madama Illustrissima ’ would desire Bandello ie i Chien 
some tale from Livy aloud to the company. This would give Bs 


to animated discussions over the action of the Roma 


retiring to their rooms on the upper floor for 4 b 
Pirro Gongaza or Bandello himself would lead th 


tt, 1900. 


13 Luzio and Renier, Giornale st. d. le 
14 Novelle, i. 125. 
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P which Isabella had planted in memory of her 
ve of poplars few months after his death. Here, sitting on 
Te, Broole, @ f by the running stream, they would tell merry 
pe fine smooth oe Gabbioneta, the laughing-stock of all the wits 
peat the last gossip which had come from Milan 
Court, OF A the barking of Madama’s little dogs announced 
(ae the company would stroll slowly under the 
per returD- by the lakeside, talking of what pleased them 
shady avenues in groups on the grass amuse themselves with 
best, OF ieee Be singing, or other pastimes. And whenever . 
Bee. vecially noteworthy or amusing was said, Madama 
Bn a Fra Matteo and bid him write this down in his 
ay fine talkers there were in these circles, as Bandello tells 
is, eloquent courtiers like Count Baldassare and merry souls such 
ss young Alessandro Gonzaga and the Marchesa’s chamberlain 
Baesso, who always had some pleasant jest on his lips. Scholars 
and travellers of repute often found their way to Porto and were 
always sure of a cordial reception. The courtier who brought the 
latest news of the Vatican intrigues from Rome, the nuncio who 
had visited the Court of Whitehall and the wilds of Ireland, the 
Vieentine sailor who had been round the world with Magellan 
and seen olive-skinned Indians, gold ingots, and birds of paradise, 
Were all eagerly welcomed by this brilliant lady, who, in her own 
| Words, was always eager to hear any new thing. 
mee herself took a practical interest in gardening, and 
the an 7 skill, not only in laying out the grounds at Porto but in 
ee of rare plants and exotic trees. She sent her head 
Eo Ta andy to Murano to visit the gardens of her friends, 
| great ene and Trifone Gabrielli, and occasionally, as a 
teingished humanist rae ee eevee to others. When the 
tioli, nen, paist, Giangiorgio Trissino, built a villa at 
klece, he be te and laid out a formal garden in front of his 
illow her Sged the Marchesa to take pity on his ignorance and 
teg, S8tdener to show him the best way of trimming box 


l am just r me 
ine not fring at Cricoli [he wrote to her in April 1537], at a little 
p eee from Vicenza than Porto is from Mantua, and have 
AL Were ee various kinds of trees, among others some box 
k Ignorance of ged in Symmetrical order, but which, owing to the 
NOW tha Your = Sardeners, have been allowed to run wild. And 
Ure to ask Xcellency’s gardener at Porto is an expert in these 
d see eet humbly if you will give him leave to come here 
ae yon Whatever Y garden, and show me how the box trees should be 
Rien a Excellen T my garden requires. SoIam sending my servant 
: ® Come be eS all humility if it be possible to allow your 
y im for two days, and shall remain eternally 
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ar 

obliged for this favour, and count it chief among many ot} Mh 
received from you. ‘hers Which 
ny pat 
: : side 
Isabella was graciously pleased to accede to this ur om 
and allowed her gardener to visit Cricoli, but took ca, ent Tete, sgos 

o hope 7 back th are toa y 
she hoped he would send back the man as soon ag possible The 
the garden at Porto was in great want of his se le, siy d’ 
later Trissino sent a grateful letter saying that Chee A veg pupil 
arrival had been most opportune in this rainy Wentliet a man 
his advice had proved exceedingly profitable to the bose e ae 
his garden, which were now in perfect order, for all of wh e 
rendered her Excellency immortal thanks. ‘ And now?’ he ail tan 
‘I am sending the gardener back in order that Dora “i uo Tig 
> : Mis : ay Dot the di 
suffer by his absence. an 
To the last Isabella retained her keen sense of enjoyment ani “a 
pleasure in planning buildings and gardens. She helped Giuly | villa, 
Romano with her advice in preparing the Palazzina, an elegant } portin 
suite of rooms which was added to the Castello at the time otha & this ¢ 
son Federico’s wedding, and expressed the highest approval of the f stairw 
terraced garden and loggietta on the top of the roof, saying thats f trecsi 
should have thought herself very fortunate if when she first cam: ff The li 
to Mantua such a home had been prepared for her. In léaiske f and th 
visited the shores of the Lake of Garda once more and revelledin ff design 
the beauties of the gardens at Sermione and Salò as fully as whet broug] 


she had first seen them five and forty years before. 
All through Isabella’s life the foremost masters of the age ne 
ready to do her bidding. Raphael painted a Madonna for bt 
Grotta and designed a tomb for her lord. ‘Leonardo once E 
her a sketch of a Florentine villa and garden which the aar 
had admired, but remarked that in order to make the thing m 
it would be necessary to bring the site of the house to MA l 
He excused himself for not colouring the ivy, box, and oiy af 
greens of the garden, but offered to send her a painting at 
model of the villa, a thing which we may be quite sut? a 0i 
did. Many years afterwards, when Castiglione ee he f 
Mantua on his way to Spain, he brought with him ior Mitt 
plan of a beautiful garden and habitation designet © a4 a0 
angelo. Great was the excitement at Court when ie a joo 
set up before Madama. Courtiers and ladies alike wee DE 
praises of the ingenuity of the plans, and her a 
declared that he would certainly build a palace om ptu: "y 
able designs. But money, as usual, was scarce at = a a i 
new theatre at Marmirolo had cost some 20,000 duct e os | 
Romano was already beginning his sumptuous P 


cae 93. 
45 B. Morsolin, Giangiorgio Trissino, P: g 
16 §. Davari, Arch. st. Lombardo, 1895. 
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tthe Tè. So Michelangelo’s designs were put 
en Fortunately they fell into the hands of 
friends at Florence, and long afterwards when 


spe 


Ae Dini famil 


l ti di 
and 502 
wa f popil of Ban 


w f man’s Din. on the hills beyond the Certosa di Val d’Ema has 
0 


tht reared ditionally ascribed to Michelangelo, and its noble 
5 been traditio) , : 
sq | alway’ e simplicity bears the stamp of the master’s genius. 
hy | and auster" n the top of a lofty ridge looking towards Pistoia and 
th, | Tt m : f Apennines. On either side long cypress avenues lead 

a Pcs from which a majestic double flight of steps flanked 
f Dns ascends to a paved courtyard. The south front of the 
ity vl, consisting of a two-storied arcade of slender columns, sup- 
| potting a roof with projecting eaves, is built round three sides of 
ie ; ibis court. At the back is a stately loggia and another double 
he sairway leading down to a sunny parterre, with orange and lemon 
sy f teesin terra-cotta pots, low box hedges, and an ilex grove beyond. 
am: | The lines are simple and severe, the aspect singularly imposing, 
js: | and the whole, we feel, is worthy of the man to whom the original 
din f ‘sign has been ascribed and whose model Count Baldassare 
den | bought to Mantua for Isabella d’Este. 


Jorra M. Apy (Julia Cartwright). 
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THE GENIUS OF GIBEON 


I].—GIBBON THE HISTORIAN 


WE have now to examine the History? of Gibbon, 
appraise his peculiar genius we have to estimate its | 
gauge its accuracy and to define its limitations, wit 
ourselves in the vast circuit of its spacious erudition, The work f charac 
was regarded by Niebuhr as, perhaps, the most lasting achi. | find th 
ment of the modern intellect in the Christian era. The wta ated. 
Voltaire, the philosophical.acumen of Hume, the rounded phus f interesi 
of Robertson, the biographical colouring of Clarendon, seems) | replacir 
combined with the artless art of Livy and the scientific acmis | weupie 
of Thucydides... Behind all this harmony of gifts lies thi f But 
individual. distinction..of..thought and style which is peculii | 1r. Bu 
Gibbon’s own and which is the essential characteristic of genis. | Can 
The morbid cynicism of Tacitus is tempered by the pictorial fang ff 20st b 
of Herodotus, and the whole is fused and sublimated to the pit lstoria 
poses of a prose epic by the fire of Gibbon’s learning. If wem ff? Mle 


Tn order i 
€arming, i 
hout losing 


steal a hint from Dryden and parody his famous lines on Milton: eo 
f inva 
Three writers ê in three distant ages born | him on 


Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 

[Mhe first in coloured narrative surpass’d ; 
jThe next in pregnant wit; in both the last. bject 
‘The force of Genius could no farther go; } is Ch 
iTo make the third she join’d the other two! p oy e 


- : ant 
The genius of Gibbon is contagious. Let any young we 


twenty to thirty read the whole work through, if posti tf 
Dean Milman’s or Dr. William Smith’s notes, and it ue ie ef 
an era in his intellectual life. Porson could cite all 1 a | 
by rote. Southey’s faith was shattered by it, only t0 a | 
vigorous in defence of all Christian institutions. 
Churchill almost lived in its pages. Mr. Cecil 


in7 vol 
Ui 


Later R 


j 
arters 
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have spent a fortune in ordering a translation 
oriy Gibbon ever quoted. Men have even 
ye asked for it on their death-beds. 
av 


it ast 


Ji was na Gibbon’s centenary.* Of the various interesting 
Hon 0. 

” st remost. Under Mr. M ’s 

| «correspondence stands en kE Gbe AA 

F ond ix or seven fragmentary sketches of Gibbon’s life 


a editor, Lord Sheffield, designed it. For in its new 
gs its ‘ 


part from some editorial slips—some misplaced square 
a 


tu f e a some false emendations, some duplications of footnotes, 
gi e grave omissions (for example, of Gibbon’s famous 
shy f om 


wai | characterisation of the orators of the House of Commons) —we 
‘er. | find the work hard reading. The Private Letters of Gibbon, 
ii edited with more scrupulous care and furnished with useful and 
} interesting notes by Dr. Rowland Prothero, supplement without 
f placing Lord Sheffield’s edition of the ‘ Correspondence,’ which 
“weupies the first two volumes of the Miscellaneous Works.4 
i But it is to the History we must turn, and, first of all, to 
į f Mr Bury’s edition of the History. : 
Canon Hensley Henson has pronounced Mr. Bury to be ‘ the 
most brilliant of the younger generation of English-speaking 
ee ve should rather be inclined to rate him, with 
hon sa cane eee Tane” as in learning second to 
titinalling = $ ip superior. His intrepid youth, ambitious 
DTN master, seems to have been anxious to challenge 
later Roman J field. At a very early age his history of The 
Matters the rs from Arcadius to Irene attacked at close 
abject reais ae ancient and modern learning which the 
tisory o the a Ince then the entire history of Greece, the 
p St atrick oe of Rome, commentaries on Pindar 
pits, seem, ee Monographs on the Byzantine or Russian — 4 
J teh of learnj še to attest his equal sureness of foot in every ~ 
f ees e weary with admiration of such universal =) 
nson in despair of the versatile proficiency 
xs 


oe 
$ S 
| Hl Birke Like Dr. Joh 
» We Cry : y 
Non equidem invideo; miror magis.’ 


arked the s 
on. 


1894, article ‘The Centenary of Edw 
a < ‘Gibbon the Man,’ note 1 (Ninet 
P. 19 - 


$ ic 2 (Macmillan, 1908). i = Ea S 


ka y 


Deter STE O me 
jolt ser TREE 
offer their vey ete redoa to their best friends. 
oppey regard with no sense of delicacy the fact of their wives 
jaughters being involved m such promiscuous inter- 
he worst fables of the Jews and heathens against the 
re pristians at their Eucharistic meetings had thus revived into 
Y nd form in the Middle Ages! Gibbon cannot believe it. 
fact a ia Chalcocondyles “must have confounded a modest salute 
He ee inal embrace’; and finds in the verb «éw ‘ the double 
et gsculor and in utero gero.’ è It is quite clear that Gibbon 
sens for the accuracy of Chalcocondyles, for the virtue of 


yen 


d 


om f in his zeal : : 

lwil ho English people and for light in the Dark Ages, ‘ must have 
tole, | onfounded ’ cio, kúopat, and kvéw (‘to conceive’) with xuvéw 
aN (to kiss’)! And was there ever such confusion ? 

es" There is one passage where we think Mr. Bury himself has 
anni} misunderstood Gibbon. The Emperor Julian was determined to 
oa} pynish Athanasius: Tov papov, he writes to the Egyptian 
iste, prefect, Os érodpnoen “EdAnvidas én’ guod yuvaixas tov eTrLon Lov 


farricat, dudxecGar. There can be no doubt of the Emperor's 
meaning. He hopes to hear ‘that the accursed Athanasius is 


sh} bang made to flee the country for daring to baptise during his 
fe ova reign some of the highest Greek ladies in the land.’ Gibbon. 
Wi 


odiy enough, translates or rather paraphrases the passage as if 
‘the baptism ’ of these ladies had been ‘ the effect of Athanasius’ 
persecutions.” What does Gibbon mean? That Athanasius per- 
outed the ladies into being baptised? His foot-note refutes 
‘ich a possible notion. Does he mean that Athanasius’ sufferings 


antie f attract 7 

nut fee the sympathy of female converts? If so, he inverts 
3 | ae meaning of Julian’s language. Mr. Bury suggests 
i eon took the verb SubxecOar in an active sense. But 


OW does this hel 


9 : er etd : r 
Rapbrasing ae us? It is more probable that, in the course of 


€ sentence Gibbon. by which he changed the original order of 
o have e on, by an oversight, wrote ‘ effect’ when he 
ome of es cause.’ ? 
or example o Bury s new conjectures are in reality old errors. 
Wobably an ; onstantine’s vision of a cross in the daytime was 
Ment, “req ention of Eusebius’ twenty-six years after the 
te ent Byes did not mention it in his Church History, where 
stl mee is narrated with caution. Sozomen, building 
a only (eee does not mention it."! Lactantius, in a work 
yf iin Oustantine’s ae after the event, does not pee n p 
1 © 2 dream 12 se of the cross as a military symbol after 
noia Rufinus refines upon this only to the extent 
Oren aal quarto; see note 18.] ? c. xxiii. n. 133. 
ii, p. e the Gospel History, iv. 18, ed. 1827. 


Per 
cutis CC: c. xliv. 


? 


‘ Commonitus est in quiete ut coeleste signum Dei 
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of a dream of a cross seen in the sky,” We cane | i 
legend gradually growing, until it assumes lates a bys of 
hands, with all the due drapery of circumstance the Eis one 
of physical miracle. Mr. Bury cannot see this he fy] h ss 
Norman Lockyer’s ridiculous conjecture of mock a adong mag! 
that this conjecture was that of the old school of DS, Fotgy jth 
far back as Fabricius." Mr. Bury will not allo “ational i jisti 


p W th 
version of a Roman emperor from heathenism at the, 


; S : to Ch h 
was the most important event in history since { Christi T 


he aposto tthe Hi 
; : ont 
and that this event, like all remarkable events nay Bh 
e ‘ . J veh. q 
what Dean Stanley calls its ‘ peculiar preparations’ Nave h Par 
This attitude of mind has, we think, misled him once goa | asin! 
alge 


this time on a point of secular history. Gibbon h senipt 

Bui 
come 4 
explore 
not onl 
from ti 
retains 
Like th 
the lap: 
modern 
laming 
the the 
irian ti 
t “dili 
More c 
istance 


E Weakness»: 


: e fields of p. 
recent research, exclaims : 


[This] designation . . . is one of the most untrue . 
uttered by a thoughtful historian. . . . Before the 
Empire was the bulwark of the West.15 


+ Judgments ea! 
outrage of 10 & 


If this stringent comment were true we might defend Gibl: 
on the ground that the school of Finlay and of the moder Grés 
have found new sources, inaccessible to Gibbon, on which tot 
their judgment. But we need not go for our defence so fart! 
Mr. Bury in his historical perspective exaggerates on tee 
hand the importance of the new-found chronicles of ile M 
emperors, and overlooks on the other hand the relative staf 
of the papacy, which rising in the fourth and fifth conta 
ruins of the Empire became, under the assumption of an fi tant 
and, alas! Christian titles, the true continuator of the spn fy 
policy of ancient heathen Rome. Hence Harnack wel 
as to write : ‘It would seem that the miserable eniste 
Roman empire in the West was prolonged until e 
permit Augustine’s influence to be exercised on univers* atii is 
And does even Mr. Bury pretend that Second Roe jon 
ever attained the power of First Rome even in het a] abil” 
decline, notwithstanding isolated examples of n PENR i 
the desperate attempt of what Mr. Bury calls ‘12° 

_ ` Ap. Euseb. : ‘ Vidit per soporem ad orientis partem 1 
igneo fulgore rutilare.’ crucem -` 

1 Bib. Gr. Bk. V. c. iii. (t. vi. p. 8): ‘Disputatut ion! 
phaenomenon naturale in halone solari.” _ op. BY $s H a 
™ Stanley, Wastern Church, p. 189 (a valuable apology ) ch. BE i 

Wks. v. 477; Milner, H. Church ii. 42; Gwatkin, Barly red awl” F N 


eae Se al 
objective element in the event has been subjectively €P 


Ch. Hist. ii. 225 and Neander Ch. Hist. iii. 10-16. 
1 Introd. pp. liii-iv. 


Cit. ap. The Catholic Cyclopacdia, vol. ii. P- 1924, 


CaxtoD a 
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' Cad 
49! Now, this fact that heathen and spiritual Rome Were 


v. He not only notices the fact, he everywhere 


pie, ay ie y 
P bon S ll his writings. As M. Suara remarked, his 


J A 
ee, n a 


gsm pever forgot that first sight of ‘ the barefooted friars’ 
magnat Jle of Jupiter’ which gave birth to the History. But 
in the ave Mr. Bury and return to Gibbon. 

+ 49 {ime 4 

it 8 


are few more remarkable documents in literature than 
4 of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Tt 
tured fruit of the devotion of a lifetime. It took nearly 


There 
ihe Histor 
yas the ma 


aplored. But Gibbon’s work remains, as Niebuhr foretold,” 
mtonly ‘unexcelled ’ but unapproached. Specialists have arisen 
fom time to time to challenge his fair fame. But Gibbon still 
rains undiminished the majesty of undisputed sovereignty. 
like the great pyramid his History seems to grow greater with 
ile lapse of time by contrast with the pigmy products of a more 
mem civilisation that stand beside it. The accuracy of his 
laming, which roused the envy of his own generation, has been 
te theme of admiration with our own. The claims of no his- 
man to what Gibbon himself regarded as his ‘ sole merits,’ those 
t ‘diligence and accuracy,’ have been more severely tried or g 
ft a completely vindicated. Posterity has in almost every ` 
b as canonised his judgments, confirmed his suspicions and r 
na ui p conectures into fact.” His latest editors have con- 
i ibe eee wedge, in places where they differ from his 
terate. 2 fe Gibbon’s concise summaries are, if verbally in- 
ae tnopoliced ae substantially correct.?2 Gibbon has, me short, 
HDs ace se Freeman remarked) the historical learning of a 
S He has done more. 


„Bury and Bohn have altered Gibbon’s enumeration of the 
fusion T Milman and all other editors have rightly preserved, to 
it tos.) shall cite the History by the enumeration observed in the 
., lust tak : 
egoti wpe Y to remark how often I have noticed the inaccuracy of 


v. 3 en he slides f rom the historian into the autobiographer. 
e Toe cp. 312 


ow allow, oii Si(n)ganfu, which Voltaire railed at; c. xlvii. n. oa 
t xxyj o Gibbon’s conjectural identification of the Hiong-nou wi 


v- 14. Cp. Milman’s and Guizot’s prefaces. 
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something in which genius wrought with OPportun; Ap 10 
a great and perfect work. MEY ty 7 E 
Tt was at Rome, on the 15th of October 1764, as I sak i F ibs 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted fri an bis 
deli 
43 
I have presumed to mark the moment of conce ti | 
i ption. T shal ibe. 
memorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on th Stall ie, i 
the night of the 24th-of.June-1787, between the hours of Re 1 Os, ge 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer-houss andi, dow 
After laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceay o j MY ai mul 
of acacias which commands a prospect of the country, the ae rival 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, tho cle an 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all Nature was Silent, w Mae 
dissemble the first emotions of joy in the recovery of ee 
$ y ol my freedom n 
perhaps, the establishment of my fame. 78 
: : ; Alres 
: The age in which Gibbon was born largely contributed bef size 
direction to his pursuits and lastingly coloured the charts} us in 
his studies. It was the age of Voltaire. France at that is) that 
gave law to the world of fashion, of politics and of literie by th 
Atheism was so rife that Hume once found himself in armi T 
Paris the only philosopher who believed in the. existene dff has p 
personal God: “The “ Universal Dictionaries’ ™ had beta) the se 
their work. English Deism conveyed through these fasame) ftom’ 
channels was leading to the movement in France knom D tificat 
Cyclopédisme, which was in turn to branch off later mu“ fables 
Higher Criticism of Germany.** The first postulate of Deist ma 
LN. on | 
initiated by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, had been that Ba TE 
only we knew all the facts) was the foe of Revelation; “a ilo : 
that.a.larger learning cov'd explain away 2 ae Bits fe 
2 nae MON ee p NEEN othevfoible-of egt 
>M iracle.. Omniscience at once became” the* oe with oie vell } 
century infidelity. As in the case of Bacon, bu vce 2) Pint 
motive, it became the fashion to take all nor Hise passag 
province. And with the design of overthrowire these disati 
faith it had become a matter of principle to aim, a © f tssir 
Erasmus, at compassing the entire round of len et na Consta 
By his exile to Lausanne Gibbon was vas i shaken 
into the intellectual vortex of those awful i E as beg 
genial soil the noxious seed sown by a Den a r y 
by the bad training of Oxford flowered to 18 1 oe 
A ar e Ste, 
~ For the competition in ‘ Universal Dictionaries J 2 
Preface to his Dictionnaire Universel. ; i Doctrints B e Ch 
* For the filiation of Deism read Shedd’s Hist. CM Spine Orat f A 
Benn’s Hist. Engl. Rationalism, c. iii.; 2 masterly BIES popula! ant ia 
1864 (‘Freethinking : Its History and Tendencies’); “jcadem ati Un 
A. Plummer’s Ch. of Engl. in Highteenth Century, © aes jsm n oo gat 
and Stephen's Horae Sabbaticae, ii. 281. Bayle tra 3 


century (Dictionnaire, art. ‘Viret’). The whole ee 
Leland (Deistical Writers, 1755) and Bp. Butler's Ana 
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nd E ETER 

Ss, -. that gives to Gibbon’s epic narrative its 

Jt is this E what Mr. Bury calls_‘ the immortal] 

that ive style’ with a touch of the Titanic, 
le 


affectation of 
Hence Gibbon’s 


i l = 7 ait 1m had . $ p 
his De the Christian faith was no mere episodica] digression, 


i ano | seems to suppose. It was, ag Byron discerned with 
aly. Mr. e accurate intuition of a poet, the battle once more of the 
Mg ‘4 Ha inet the gods. In the name of learning Gibbon threw 
wa pe ‘challenge to Christendom. And as Voltaire was the 
ny, | down spirit of the new movement Gibbon was determined to 
ie Deven the versatility of a Voltaire : 

rn historian, bard, philosopher combin’d, 

oba, He multiplied himself among mankind, 

wily [he Proteus of all talents. 25 

OM, a $ 


| Already at the age of twentysfour Gibbon’s precocious mind was 
gized with some such colossal ideal. ‘I was ambitious,’ he tells 
us in bis first published essay, ‘ of proving by my ow 
is) that all the faculties of the mind may be exercised an 
l by the study of ancient literature.’ ; 

` The versatility of Gibbon is the despair of the specialist. He _ 
tas picked the eyes of all learning and torn out the hearts of all 
the sciences. His Essays alone embrace every field of inquiry, 
fom the probable population of ancient Rome to a probable iden- 
üfcation of the Man in the Iron Mask, from a discussion of the 
lables of the Greek historian Ctesias to that of the position of the 
meridional line and the supposed circumnavigation of Africa by 
the ancients. In respect of his History Cardinal Newman, if not 
Mr, Hallam, claims Gibbon among the first of his ecclesiastical 
istorians, Professors Bury and Margoliouth *’ place him among 
ters on Ottoman history. Hooker could hardly so 
ensed the chapter on the Logos controversy nor 


d tog 
n example 
d displayed 


ae Issages of matically the portrait of Athanasius—‘ one of the 
a SA S Hi ny i tte i 
yot tististeg ae istory,’ says Gibbon, ‘ with which I am least 


âs singled f Gibbon’s remaining great portraits Newman 

Mstanți a for praise his treatment of Julian, Niebuhr that of 

Maken p ma Gibbon’s chapter on Theodora has not been seriously 
ae _ Most recent criticism.2? ‘The chapter on Roman law 

nt °dited and annotated by Hugo and others as the text-book 
one Gi Tt: Bishop Stubbs allowed, with one slight modifica- 
p's marked > Splendid account of théGermans. Professor Bury 


S Chin S admirable handling of the Crusades. Even to 
u de H, 
u at d.c, S sa, IT. stanzas evi-vii. 
a plomes, Be, 1- sub ‘ Panlicians’ (iii. 463 n. ; 5th ed. 1829). nae 
| F x we Hist Re a Heroes of the Nations” Series). 28 œ lvi. n. 83. 


ia 5 b Sibh tgs ee 2. Mr. Bury thinks otherwise. 


is Wrong] manners between the times of Caesar and Tacitus. [But 
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Gibbon’s rendering of the Byzantine texts q 
defer; while alone of cighteenth-centur 


With aa 
urge 
esearch 
S of Europe an 
text on its en 


wit and Juminous accuracy all that could be 
spurious text of 1 John y. 7, that he revived y 
and Latin manuscripts among all the archiye 
to a re-establishment of the New Testament 
footing.** 
Gibbon has somewhere boasted his lack of a fir 
acquaintance with the documents of ecclesiastica] bisa 
Gibbon’s ignorance is of more value than other men’s le A 
His Vindication of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth, Chapters. 
History is a crushing refutation of the charges brought ae 
his scholarship. He rejoices at every advantage obtained a 
his ecclesiastical antagonists. And of his principal assailant, 
twenty-one-year-old Bachelor of Arts from Oxford, he sh 
observes : S 
There are more traces of a disingenuous mind in Mr. Davis than ik: 


are of an episcopal succession in the Epistle of Clemens. 3t eleme 


[¢. 
an hex 
Teceive 
darted 


This, 


There was, perhaps, but one critic living with whom Gitta 
did not trust himself to engage. He had jostled the Abbé 
Mably at dinner upon Livy and the subject of Republi 
Dr. Priestley he had offended by his correspondence on the sibi 
of Dr. Priestley’s private version of Christianity. He had ems! 


swords with William Pitt on politics ” and with Bishop Hute ff btion 
the Book of Daniel. He had roused the literary jealousy of Chat a the 
James Fox and apparently provoked that of Horace bir thee 
and Richard Porson. In Dr. Samuel Johnson, however, Git Prose 


Era. f 
secretly felt and feared all his life long an ‘unforgiving | 
Boswell records that these two not seldom met. ee 
E 1 eee 
=> of his Hist 


y bad dub! 


^ Letters, ed. R. E. P. ii. 210. ieee 
= Chas. Butler, Horae Bibl. ii. 280, 287. icipated the oa 4 
** Even on this unpromising subject Gibbon has anticipa ambition (2 IE 
verdict of modern times, which the Bp. of Birmingham’s rea » has vii i 
and Unity, 1909, Murray), pointed by some ‘inexact scholars Fes at Se, 
lenged (see Times ‘Lit. Suppl.’ 18th of March 1910, Spectator inion of 
Churchman for March and April 1910). Dr. Gore's eee Go 
worth quoting. Employing the peculiar language of his eae to T 
phrase gave the following advice in their ritual tronpe as Mes 
Society =‘ Let us squeeze the bishops to see how far we may TE phrase) ate k 
Harnack, Hort and Gwatkin have now taken (in Assyriolog i si á 


2 pace 
of the bishops of the first age. In Antioch and Asia Mea am 
memorials to the early second century, in Rome, Philipp! 


not farther than the third. 
* See Letters ii. 28 n. ed. R. E. Prothero. 
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pat Boswell denied—the superiority of his own critical 
gud Ny os 


(ae te of Gibbon is, like himself, artificial, It was the style 


i cave. ven Boswell and Jotaro preferred the smell of the 

af ofbis °x at a playhouse to the rural scenes of Windsor, ‘Te 

Gn tad the celebrated M. de Button, “c'est l'homme même.’ 97 

T syle Ree fos as he dressed and talked, always in livery—the 

ey feo Versailles. The bag and sword, the snuff-box and wig, 
i ver) 


never laid aside. A wit has said that Gibbon was the Roman 
are ne 


thay Empire, and that he never could say Asia Minor.” ‘C'est le 

Haf on said Madame du Ei at de ae beaux esprits, déclama- 

ati iire, oratoire. Jl veut briller’ (he will always shine). But, 

ofn adds M. Suard from later personal observation, “il n’entrainait j 

a jamais ’ (he never carried one away). f 
One 


And no wonder, if we but consider for one moment his habits 
o composition. It was always, he tells us, his practice to cast a 
long paragraph in a single mould, to try it by his ear and to deposit 
tin his memory before he put pen to paper. And the result ig 


the following elegant description of the action of so ethereal an 
element as light ! 


(C. xi] A machine was fixed on the walls of the city consisting of 


héd ff an hexagonal mirror of polished brass, with many and smaller polygons to 

ablis f eive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; and a consuming flame was ~ 
abi darted to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred feet. 

yosi 


This, of course, is ludicrous. It reads like a bald English trans- 
a of a passage from some Dutch lexicon written in the Latin i 


bal ti the seventeenth century. The truth is that the cosmopolitan 
Ha 'taracter of Gibbon’s learning has both made and marred his 
pe p style: He seems sometimes to think in French and 
T | mae m Latin ; but rarely lapses, as Porson complained, into 
‘i eae His prose is a kind of compound» perfume; the 
stot f ilios, OL a hundred libraries, the otto-of-roses of a thousand 
bie | 


che 1 Aa) . . . " 3 
only ae a unconscious plagiarisms are incessant. We have 
1 for a few examples that have struck us in the course 

n. 53, 


biorg esi 3 : : Ae ihe £ 
, Dur de sa réep oS, Paris, 1858 : ‘ Discours prononcé à l’Académie française 


u 
a © lxviii, 


$ Subsisting a whole people’; ‘ represents ` (for ; epa is, 
i ° difference’; < expressed a manly friendship to’; ‘a quarto 
Ry Capitula S. Mark’s library’; ‘anticipate on’; ‘refuse myself to those 
; cubstit, (ed. Smith y. 12, 15, 29, 101, 254, n. 90; vii. 201; viii. 1, 
rete ae to,’ “associated to the honours of the purple,’ ‘ remarkable 
a sted by new Ag. 1389) are pure Latinisms. Gibbon’s syntax is some- 
í ; fo; sp ca, as at iv. 172 7. 1, v. 229 l. 3 (‘ were’ for “was EE 
pron) Twice we get ‘Gregory of Nazianzen’ (which Dean 
Ces, Revelation, p- 216 ed. 1861), and even Mussulmen, 
he Preface! 
04 


NESE 


` 
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of perusal. From Plato’s Republic, where SoC K 19 
8 > a egn 

poets of jynoápevot KAAMOTOV apETHS pc Ody pny A Lect 

seems to have borrowed his sneer at the G von, Gi w 


= 3 
s NRE s rie - erman tii 
‘imagining a gross paradise of immortal drunkenne a I 

89,1 Jé 


romances of Ossian and the Arabian Nights are 
plundered in two places with a view to their conte Oe 
colour with which to varnish the circumstances on i 
narrative. Thrice we meet with Addison’s famous m w 
classic ground,’** and once with Clarendon’s epithet font pe 
‘that-bold-bad.man.’** Sir Joshua’s sixth Discoy je: 
has evidently yielded him, for the conclusion of his sitys 
chapter, a compact epitome of the fine arts. On one ce, \ | 
has in his Memoirs quietly transferred, without acknovledgniy 
and with scarcely the change of a single phrase, Clarenig: 
masterly portrait of the immortal Chillingworth. Gibbon h; 
more than once remarked his fondness for Milton. And hiss 
everywhere betrays their affinity of genius. When Gibbon wt: 
‘The swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, overspread a! } 
darkened the face of the Christian world,’** was he not thinly 
of the Paradise Lost? = 
As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son in Egypt’s evil day 
Wav’d round the coast upcalled a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile— 
So numberless were those bad angels seen. *” 
Nothing, in short, comes amiss to his summarising. 
And rarely does he fail to improve his stolen hints. Tei a 
reader judge. Mr. Hume in the first chapter of bis ae on 
History had referred to the historians of Saxon times with om pi 
wit in the following manner : 
The dark industry of antiquaries, led by imaginary 4? 
by uncertain traditions, would in vain attempt to piere 
obscurity which covers the remote history of nations. 


This is English. Notice how this can be t 


te 


rse on the 4y f 


alogy of nanë“ 
e into that 


y 


pi 
ransformel £ 


x Suspe 

Gibbonese : 6 Í Guar 
6 a t 

[c. ix.] The last century abounded with antiquarians e ra i 


4 n 
learning but easy faith, who by the dim light of legends @ 


4° ji. 263 D. ed. St. BES, eR, 

“ ce, li. n. 177; lv. opp. n. 15; lxi. 

i Clarendon’s Life by himself, i. 64 (Clarendon Pr 
Hill, in his edition of the ‘ Memoirs,’ has traced one puz 


> is z 105 ro a 
To multiply his images and enrich his style Gibbon too time atl | (uri, 
5 S y 5 ist jn fina: 
physical sciences. Hence ‘ the anato: and chemis, den, WP? yi i adin 
‘track me in their snow.’ He owed the image % Dry fs]: ‘on W lang, 


Ben Jonso s was a learned plagiary of all [poe'*!" ae 
everywhere in their snow’ (Wks. xv. 300, ed. HEA a A 
“© c. xx. sec. II. fin. 47 Bk. I. l. %99- 
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ial" 1 1 
, ajes CO sted the creat-cy F 
d etymologies conducted great-grandchildren N 
one’ eee of Babel to the extremities of the globe. of Noah 
the to! 
from 


re ~ > Ts re 
ps take one more example. Gibbon has defined history ag 
a indeed little more than the register of the crimes, follies 
= oa a 348 ` E ws 
ben jsfortunes of mankind. Can we doubt th 


and 
a passage 

emarks upon 
peclesias 
Psio the most part a register of the follies, the vices and the 


quarrels of those who have made a figure in the world. 


Sin | Yet no one will dispute the style of this great author who has 

ma: | taken warning from the forty-fifth note to his eighteenth chapter : 

nda “Those who eee the same trouble may acquire a right of criticising 

on kk} my narrative. 

Isat ; > | 
ik That narrative was designed to embrace no less than ‘ the 

admi} history, chronology, and geography of the ancient and modern 

inip  world’—in short, to * bridge two eras.’ As for the trouble taken, 


Gibbon has recorded in his Memoirs the care with which he 
shaped the great work of his life : 


I began gradually to advance from the wish to the hope, from the hope 
to the design, from the design to the execution of my historical work, of 
whose limits and extent I had as yet a very inadequate notion. The 
ae as low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny and Juvenal were my old and 
amiliar companions. I insensibly plunged into the ocean of the Augustan 


ais fee and in the descending series I investigated, with my pen almost j 
A A ane hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, from Dion 
AE aes of y mmianus Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to the last h} 
HA 7 ne Western Caesars. The subsidiary rays of metals and inscrip- 


tions, i 
o ography and chronology, were thrown on their proper objects ; 


an : i 
ana A collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy almost $ 
| loose ang S aracter of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the & 
Of the Middl aoe atoms of historical information. Through the darkness 
taly of Noa ges I explored my way in the Annals and Antiquities of 
Parallel or tr ĉarned Muratori and diligently ccmpared them with the 
il almost ansverse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, of Baronius and Pagi, 
i Srasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth century without 


GA T this final chapter must be attained by the labour of six 
w 


A aracter and Reign of Pius.’ ; - 
BA of ther tds: “The Gibbon’s memory may prove interesting and may be told in 
A trieng Leman Lake Ges which Voltaire composed on his first arrival on the banks 
w| ute älloweq me t Maison d’Aristippe . . . had been imparted as a secret. A 
af py ual to y ey read it twice : I knew it by heart. And as my discretion was 
Be (turin ln Writing ae ory the author was soon displeased by the circulation of a 
indige interval] 18 trivial anecdote I wished to observe whether my memory 
(anise every jj of thirty-two years] was impaired, and I have the comfort of 

ae an ne of the poem is still engraved in fresh and indelible characters 


ii, 33g) Y apud « Memoirs y 


yxy2 
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Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem] 


of nearly thirteen centuries covered by Gibbon’s A a Vast De | ae 
under the master-hand of this ‘historical artist? ane Traine sa {se 
It_is.Gibbon’s marvellous dramatic sense that Tenable i 
welded to a harmonious whole the rebellious a $ ly by 
and various theme. Disdaining the system Sry nil Such Tas g 
logical sequence and keeping Rome ever in the se : U > 
rama he pursues the method of grouping by races ani f his Dat, oF 
while on every topic that might excite our interest E peie H 
the grand march-past of the nations he empties the conten A 
his reading with that steady, selective judgment so pecil stal 
own, and at the same time embodies in the “quiet E arly i and 
wit’ of his footnotes (the phrase is Carlyle’s) themes On 
latéstresearches of science. As Sir Archibald Alison in a Bax 
on M. Michelet’s History of France has justly pointed ont don 
in truth only one really great style in history as there is fh ei pi 
painting or music. The composition of Gibbon is directel i ee 
the same principles as the sunsets of Claude ! í a 
“Igneus est olli vigor et coelestis origo.’ 5! a 
The plot of the story may not be unfamiliar to the reader. Te a 
genius of Augustus long ruled in Rome. At any rate, as Gibba | of ( 
says, ‘the form’ of things ‘ was still the same,’ though ‘its fyrig 
mating health and vigour were fled.’ In process of time tl F oom, 
Senate had become the tool of the Emperors, the Emperors otit ' 
Pretorian Guards ; the Guards, in turn, of the Pannonian legim: ff the 
Thrice the seat of Empire was changed—to Nicomedia, Milani ff oan 
Constantinople. In the year 193 the Empire was put YP w awh 
auction to the highest bidder. Ere long slaves, provincials," 
foreign peasants, aspired to the honours of Imperial powe!— 5 
august but dangerous office.’ From time to time we s i a 
four, and even six emperors contending for the highest Ms : 
5 Sec, 1 


At length, in the ycar 476, Odoacer, ‘a bold barbarian, 
the throne and ‘ extinguishes the Western Empire.’ 

Not till this point is almost reached—not, that 
late in the fourth century—does Gibbon hint at th 


js to Si: i 
e existen 


1 de 
5) Verg. A. vi. 7 ; ibbon what I mus fos 
g i. 730. M. Ste.-Beuve has denied to Gib F Guizot aleo st 


fermentation: nd pal ep 
cline ih pi | 


= Cp. Mr. G. M. Trevel an’s Hist. Eng. under the 
Methuen) : ‘The Tudors pained the es put altered pp Tord at ý 
Parliamentary institutions.’ Mr. Trevelyan is great-nephes rival- x 
whose name he bears and whose pre-eminence he is ambitious t 
virtute, puer . . . Tu Marcellus eris. 
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i me The design is as well calculated to secure the 
Teg gristi rect as the motive ismean. But we proceed, 
fi ni RA has treated with consummate skill and sympathy the 
ui a side of the picture. His glowing pencil dipped in the 
Lh, ali colours of the Orient emulates Aeschylus and Milton ® 
te gore pleaux of the moving masses of mankind hastening like 
hi, D s to the. prCy of a declining empire. We seem to see the 
A Cm of the Roman imperium recede before the onward march 
Iie, Pi invaders. We seem to hear the footfall of the various 
ioni Kies focking in on every side and distinguished only by the 
of a) standard of their respective leaders. Alas, ‘ the dangerous wealth 
ly bis “eal weakness of the Empire has been revealed to the world! ’ 
ering On they come—the Goths, the Franks, the Scythians, and the 
ott axons, ‘that celebrated name in which we have a dear and j 
Bs domestic interest.’ Next comes Alaric, king of the Visigoths, z 
hte followed by Attila leading his Huns. Then come the Vandals of y 
otn | Genscric and the Ostrogoths of Theodoric. These give place in : 
lly H rn to the hosts of Mahomet’s Moslems followed by the Moguls is 


of Tamerlane. Wave on wave they dash in headlong assault 
upon the once impregnable fortress of the Eternal City, till at 
length, in the year 1453, the tpexupta, or final breaker, washes over 


Tk the steep of Constantinople or Second Rome ; and with the capture 

iy of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks the long night of the 

s | Middle Ages—‘ ten centuries of anarchy and ignorance ’**— 
i comes to an end. 
P The very sound of the Middle Ages recalls to the Christian ear 
A the distant triumphs and decay of the early Church. We must i 
ie dance in a third article at Gibbon’s handling of that pleasing a 
p awful subject. id 
vel 

‘ A. H. T. CLARKE. | 
hres 

e. ON > 
ds u T P.V. 407-36, ed. Herm. ; Milton, P.D. i. 351 sq. j y 
cel nd Hu; For the barbarian onrush read and enjoy Robertson’s Charles V., 


fee, 1, and Hall 


am’s Middle Ages, c. iii. 


(Lo be concluded.) 
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MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND EUGENI 


In this paper it is proposed to discuss, with due brevity, i 
theories of Marriage and Divorce which during Christian tin, 
have prevailed in England, and the modifications of the etn 
law on those subjects which we may expect in the near fut 
These modifications will be brought about (1) by the advan: 
made in biological science, (2) by the spread of truer conceptims 
of the responsibilities of parenthood. No attempt will heret 
made to discuss either the ceremonies or the property incidens 
of marriage, which have varied as nationality and custom hn 
varied. To do so would requirega volume. On the other hmi 
the ‘ theories’ of marriage are neither numerous nor perplexing 
To the present writer, indeed, there appear to be only thre: 
First, the theory that marriage is a Sacrament, and on that accou 
indissoluble ; secondly, the theory that marriage is a civil contr 

dissoluble at the instance of either party by reason of cel 
acts or defaults of the other party; thirdly, the Bugem be 
that, since marriage is an institution for (among other ee 
the continuance of the human race, it should be subject He \ 
tion by the community which must be either helped or hin 

in its progress by the children that are born into it. 


I 


the Christian Church to regulate its own internal rom & 


. . 7 2 f 
and its relations to the secular powers. It1s der Co 
sources. The earliest part of it was ‘ The oP ott 
tions,’ reduced to a formal shape in the third ¢ 
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eared a collection of the letters of advice received 
of the West from their chief Bishop, the Pope of 
letters were styled “ The Decretals.’ In the sixth 


century ap 
ə Bishops 


Jetters 0 
church Un 


joned. 
a the middle of the eleventh century the Eastern Church 


eparated from the Western, and thereafter cach Church had its 
pe code of laws. In the twelfth century the ordinances binding 
on the Western Church were catalogued and arranged by the 
Bishop of the ancient city of Chartres. This collection was subse- 
quently revised after the model of ‘ Justinian’s Pandects,’ and 


city was distributed into books or parts by Gratian, a Benedictine 
um | monk. The first book, called ‘ Gratian’s Decree,’ embodied the j 
mef formal resolutions on doctrine and discipline of the General : 
piws Councils of the Church from the fourth century onwards. The ? 
ere f second book, called “ The Decretals,’ brought up to date the Papal 
‘dens | letters of advice, the earlier of which had furnished the material 
vie | of the ‘Apostolic Canons.’ The third book, ‘The Extravagants 
lanl, f of John XXII. and other Popes,’ consisted of miscellaneous 
ei J matters not dealt with in the preceding books. ‘The whole work, 
thre: ff with later additions, formed, and still forms, the body of the : 
xom | Canon law (Corpus Juris Canonici), from which in the sixteenth 
ata fF Century the Protestant reformers of Western Europe (including, y 
era of course, Great Britain) succeeded, not without human sacrifices, $ 
oy ff M shaking themselves free. 
hing The staple—so to say—of the Canon law was the resolutions 
oi 3 decrees of the General Councils of the Church. Of these 
er ee Dean Milman, in his History of Latin Christianity, 
en disparaging terms. He characterises them as ‘an un- 
injustice. feature of Christianity ’ by reason of the violence, 
them, dem ubserviente to authority ` too often displayed in 
tage, for sire they were quite unsuited to legislate on i 
eat Majority. wep Ne persons attending and voting at them the T 
gif Yws to lifels aoe only unmarried, but were pledged by ate 
Oh ‘Ouneils TEES celibacy. Moreover, in the times B se 
| ag chastity ae the cardinal Christian virtue was By fe arity 
ye! | Or etadioat, he business of the saint was, as Mr. Lecky says, 
i f Whic wie © a natural appetite in order to attain a condition 
tt ' : Je ihe Sa enatically abnormal.’ Here is one Lee 
it f wees a the fourth century, commenting oe the PA 
p ticha vely informed his followers that the ‘ clean animals, 


} fered the ark in sevens, typified unmarried folk, and the 


~ 
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‘unclean animals ’ which entered the ark in 


pairs typi 
folk. He adds, with a stroke of unconsci typi 


l ous hum a 
number of the unclean -animals wag limited t Si 
a J = k 7 P 7 ® a J 
! : í ive ier : =p si 
of cach kind with the object of making it IMPossib]e ie 


member of the pair to perpetrate a second marrige 
The ante-medieval theologians were great adena 
texts of Scripture from their obvious meaning in a iy: 
up their own special views, but they did not Ree | 
alone. When that failed them they fell back oi 
Church tradition. For instance, being unable to get ye } 
that St. Peter was a married man, they alleged it to Ke the 
tradition that he as well as the other married Apostles y a Chun 
after their conversion, those marital relations which ki 
conversion they: considered to be an ‘ inseparable acide 
conjugal life. meee 
No trace of the sacramental theory of Marriage is to be foy | 
in the first two centuries. The theory only emerged in the bi 
century, and was not formally and finally accepted as a iene 
Catholic faith until a sitting of the~Council of Trent which i 
the second half of the sixteenth century issued the followin 
decree : i 


Aii 


0 h E 


Verify | 


If anyone shall say that the Church errs in teaching, according fot 
doctrines of the Apostles and Evangelists, that the bond of matrimony cam! 
be dissolved on account of the adultery of either party, and that neith. 
not even the innocent who has given no cause for the separation, can, shi 
the other survives, contract a second marriage, and that adultery 30% 
mitted by the husband who divorces his wife and marries another, all 


the wife who divorces her husband and marries another, such an one stillti 
ACCURSED. 


In the Latin Catechism issued by Pope Pius the Fifth pursui } 
to an order of this same Cvancil (an English translation appa 
m 1839) is to be found an exposition of the above tenet E 
with some remarkable details. The faithful are there in i 
hot only that marriage is a Sacrament, but that our firs a 
were well and truly married in the Garden of Eden before p 
fell, ‘prior to which event, according to the Holy nee 
consummation took place.’ The authors of the Catechis ra 
apparently of opinion that such consummation was P ose 
fall,” occasioned by the weakness of human nature. «gf 
SO, 1t seems to follow logically that the original intent i i 
Creator must have been to bring humanity to a full sA ated t f 
had run for two lives, and that this intention W2 


sees : with E 
However, in a later passage, quite inconsistent, "ginning 
one, we read that marriage was instituted ‘ at the 
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ose of avoiding the extinction of hum 


: egg. purp À anity, 
an me i sequentiy oo pe ee eo) of a enat a es 
le k Fs procreation ag ECA loft 3 poe in the religion 
laf) us voship of the true God and of ovr Saviour Jems Christ 

y catechumen of to-day who accepts this teaching must cither 


Test. ye insullicle P sepana 
ble agmen became more enlightened, the doctrine of the Church 
Titty, | that marriage Was indissoluble elle Serious offence to the laity. 
tif Accordingly the advisers of the Pope, perceiving that its rigour 
he be must be relaxed, set about to devise emergency exits’ without 
Churg: sacrificing Church principles. Their device took this form. 
wne | They declared that marriages, „although they could not be 
iaf dissolved, might be annulled ab initio for sufficient causes, and 
n’¢| that what were sufficient causes 1t was for the Church to deter- 
mine. Differences of religion, a former marriage, a vow of 
‘fom | chastity, taking holy orders, were all held to be ‘ impedimenta 
ethi | dirimentia—a term which served to cover, as the late Bishop 
mtd J ‘Creighton remarked, ‘a subterranean labyrinth of subterfuges.’ 
ich in But the astute ecclesiastics went still Hirthote “Kae tan 
loviy ff selvés of a passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel—‘ they-twain. shall 
be one flesh ’—they broke through the barrier between affinity 
tote ail consanguinity, and declared that unless a dispensation from 
an; | the Pope was obtained—and, it may be presumed, duly paid for— 
withe, one Spouse could not marry the kin of another spouse if the kin- 
Ne poas within the fifth degree. Our civil Courts have been 
wl i aaa for admitting untrue = legal fictions "in order to further ' 
hallt ide a of justice ; but, in audacity, the fictions of the j 
lat 
ate 
along II 
d ) 
i mene Severe blow dealt by the secular arm to the sacra- 
tet f Act of Patlions of marriage took the form of dissolution by private 
sm f Reformation eae This experiment was tried shortly ate ae 
vet f Star Chamber ee Elizabeth s time, but was stopped by the 
‘the amber itsel f 7 was revived not long afterwards, when Je Star 
welt itive luxuri Was stopped. Private Acts, however, were ex- 
fik Pp Minaries h T and before they could be obtained several pre- 
atl P but Correc ad to be gone through. The procedure was-sanstieatty, =.. 
dy ff Passin Y, explained by an eminent early Victorian judge when 
at f him & Sentence for biga h rife had deserted 
or another gamy on a man whose wite i 
le | Fatt I rt man, taking with her as many of his goods and 
fF stin Min nd her lover could lay their hands on. Mr. 


le's Words, or rather the version of them that has 
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been handed down to us, are well known to all Jay 
i y 8 y TAY LW 

worth repeating here. They were to the following es bit 

j ect, 


error, o 
Orce a me 
SES against 


have gone to the Ecclesiastical Court and obtained a diy 

Í You should then have brought an action for dama 
seducer. He would probably not have been able to pay a YOU iy 
you would have had to bear your own costs of the action ain, why 
amounted perhaps to 1507. You should next have got a Bee Would hy ; 
the House of Lords and proved your case to the satisfaction of wit or 
This would have cost you 10001. Having taken successfully a Tos are 
you would have been able to marry again. You tell me 4 theses, 
and have not a thousand pence, but it is my duty to t The | ow 
not one law for the rich and another for the poor. het 
The sentence of the Court is that you be imprisoned for 
day will, according to legal custom, run from the comme 
Assizes. I therefore order your immediate discharge. 


l Prisoner at the bar, you have committed a grievous 


YON are a po 
ell you that t 


one day, Ty 
neement oip | CH3 


ETE AR E R SET, 


Abuses which survive serious argument are often foun ti 
yield to satire. Not long after this trial took place a Royal Con 
mission was appointed to review the law of divorce, Pursuant ti 
recommendations made by that Commission the Divorce Ada 
1857 was passed. This Act set up a brand-new matrimmil. 
tribunal from which relief could be had at a moderate cost : 
proof of certain specified matrimonial offences. 

The chief of these offences (when the husband is the app: 
cant) is the adultery of his wife, and (when the wife is th 
applicant) the adultery of her husband—not, however, simp 
adultery on his part, but adultery coupled with cruelty, or wit 
desertion for not less than two years. The only remedy oft 
wife for simple adultery of her husband was, and is, ae 
separation,’ which does not confer the right to marry agam: 

The working of the Act of 1857 and of the supplemental 4 pn 
of 1895 is now, as is well known, being inquired into by a adi 
Royal Commission, which began its sittings last March mi 
chairmanship of Lord Gorell, formerly President of mie wit 
Divorce and Admiralty Division of the High Court of TA the ; 
The labours of this Commission not being yet concluded, 11 
be unbecoming in me to offer any criticism on 
statistical, or other evidence of fact already 


inst place, complete matrimonial equality 18 ae thei 


~ having otherwise ordained. Husbands do no 


Maansa eee qt 
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ant ti) f 


WI 
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noni} 
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ap 
ig the 
imple 
ith 
at the 
dici! 


|l Ad 


other | 


ap the 
hates 
tice 
val 
rjal 
je 

col” 
shot 


i all th ° Wife that her husband’s love has gone elsewhere. Yet 


Dine ava SOPPER Chappe! PARE g 


MA a 


ee 0 > same 
eh eye of the law, consequences-must het me 
aM foreover’ the argument for equalisation implies that the 
seumstances of adultery, as distinguished from the act itself 
E always alike. This is to make the same mistake as was 
“a by the Code Napoleon, and, until recently, by oie 
wn criminal administration, according to both of which the same 
measure of punishment was, as a rule, meted out to all crimes 
falling within the same category, with very little regard to the 
character of the criminal. In England we have ‘changed all 
that, and in France, too, there has been a great improvement. 
Thanks in part to Professor Saleilles’ L’ Individualisation de la 
Peine, which appeared in 1898, the principle of fitting the punish- 
ment to the criminal rather than to the crime has during the-tast—_ 
few years been largely acted on in the F¥ench courts. The fre- 
quent awards of ‘ Borstal sentences’ to males between eighteen 
and twenty-five are corresponding examples at home. 
Iam aware that in Scotland and many Continental countries 
the right to a divorce where there has been a sexual lapse is equal 
as between the sexes, but one would like to know in how many 
Bi È wife has there sued for divorce on the ground of 
i ate = ee Mersey phrased it) accidental ’ adultery. 
ees ane nS to know whether the actual instances that f 
Pisce a not been cases of collusion—that is to say, | 
ite a a peed divorce on grounds not disclosed to the i 
ined, by Kan ery by the husband has been admitted, or not 
cee in order to give the Court jurisdiction to decree n 


NORTE aes 
to the ; the weak feature of our existing law, and one that gives 


cae se just cause of complaint, is that no such dis- 
the aggravated o ın our Divorce Court between the simple and 
courts bety auiey of the husband as is made in our criminal 
adultery mo een ‘common’ and ‘ aggravated ’ assault. The 
to the wife y have been committed in circumstances of indignity 
to impl ©; it may have been so promiscuous and persistent as 

cep moral degradation ; or it may have been so focussed 


nirated upon a particular individual as plainly to indi- 


EO 


Conce 


Ba an the wife’s only remedy is ‘judicial separation,’ 
nh it er Sa her to keep him at a distance, but does not carry 
Moeent a It is a grievous hardship to a young and 
He to be tied fast to an irreclaimable libertine whom 
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she despises and probably hates, but who isc: w 19. 
commit any other matrimonial offence which would oat Mot, 
a complete release. entitle be, 4 
The hardship which a wife, wedded to an Unfaithe i 
may have to suffer under the existing law is great - J tite, A 
still is the hardship of the husband whose Wife’s ; b uy Ettala ” 
irritating temper without positive violence, whose PA af ub 
extravagance or constant groundless jealousy, makes yet hav 
unbearable and destroys his peace of mind. The Wife a bi had 
cases morally cruel, but, her cruelty not amountin 7 M su fit 0 
cruelty,’ her husband has no remedy, not even that ae ke nes: 
separation. Lord Stowell, in a famous case, defined ti sitti 
cruelty ’ as ‘a reasonable apprehension of bodily hurt’ a solir 
explained that by ‘reasonable’ he meant ‘ not anon Ss k that 
exquisite and diseased sensibility of mind. ‘Petty xa ty 
applied to such a constitution of mind may,’ he said, ‘ in time wep Sh 
out the animal machine, but still they are not cases for leni) R 
relief. People must relieve themselves as well as they ean oe 
prudent resistance, by calling in the succours of religion andi | ‘Jive 
consolation of friends.’ This definition of ‘legal cruelty, graf was 
more than a century ago, was confirmed, or, at all events, m) tion 
dissented from, by the House of Lords in the case of Russels | frauc 
Russell, decided in 1897. It is high time that the definim she p 
was extended so as to cover the cases just referred to and bis ff agair 
them within the jurisdiction of the Court of Divorce. Idomi ff to di 
forget the saying that ‘hard.cases*make-bad law’—a spi > itby 
often misapplied. To judges and magistrates, who hae!) Indic 
administer the law as they find it, the saying serves as @ ame hile 
against misinterpreting the law, but it has no application 3 4 me 
Legislature. For the Legislature can by amending the hwg a 
rid of ‘ hard cases,’ or, at any rate, reduce them toa minim a 
Men, 
III Ss 
a 
. oe n 
I now pass on to contrast the Church of England's? pë f m 
of marriage and divorce with the view of the School eo tth 
But first a few words on the English Marriage Rea st Ske 
This Service is undoubtedly a fine specimen 0 sta a be Cnty 
English prose, but, reflecting, as it does in parts, Pa ET 
Catechism, much of it is sadly out of date. Its ih MA T 
Book of Genesis are particularly unfortunate. Bale not Pe EN 
and, strange to say, the half-sister—of Abraham, WaS tpe P 0; 
the sort of woman one would select for an examp? 7 Mid 


A 7 aT 
day. To begin with, she was, we are told, ninety Y° 


- 
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1910 | 
k: pirth to a child. Her prolonged barrenness naturally 
K Je G disappointment to herself and her husband, for 
ig 


aise? nad great possessions. At last she took a step which 
2 been taken in a land where polygamy w 


i 3 as rife and 
na sN "she suggested , T iS should make a con- 
le a e of her own se a à ie ad ana he seems to 
Tigh, A agreed as a matter Cy e Se. Pe WE ae Hagar 
he jad done her part ue aed rand Tent f aw Si One 
nag | gt of furious jealousy, drove he abe out into the wilder- 


to perish. It is a touching picture, that of the young mother 


‘Teng a 
` ess ; eee ! 
ii Eig by a ‘ fountain of water " with an ‘ angel of the Lord’ con- 
“Tega cling her But the only moral to be drawn from the narrative is 
a s ‘ *, > i zis 5 
nl: | ipat wives may be very unreasonable, and also terribly unjust. To 


maf which of the newly married couple, both of whom are supposed 


atin: | ig know their Bible, is this warning to-day addressed? To the 
ewe ff bridegroom or to the bride ? Perhaps to both, since jealousy as a i 
delf disturbing factor in conjugal life is not the monopoly of either sex. i 
an iy Again, in this same Service the marrying pair are exhorted to 3 
dik | ‘live faithfully together as did Isaac and Rebecca.’ But Rebecca ; 


gran 
S, Mt 
selly, 
nition 
bring 
Jo not 
saying 
ye Ni 


was anything but a model wife. She practised a heartless decep- 
tion on her husband when his eyes were dim with age, thereby 
fraudulently depriving her elder son of his father’s blessing because 
she preferred her younger son. There seems to have been nothing 
against Esau, for when he sold his birthright he was ‘ at the point ” 
_ ‘odie."When Isaac asked for venison he hastened to procure 
tt by starting on a hunting expedition. It shocks the lay, unpre- 
juiced mind to read that Rebecca carried out her treacherous plot 


uint hile her eldest born was thus discharging a ‘ pious ’ duty. 
i ; Pill, perhaps, be said in defence that these old-world allu- 
We} Sons are harmless because no one attends to them—that the prin- 
ee eae dazed by their new positions, that their female relations 
2 Mends are busy examining each other’s ‘ frocks,’ and that the 
ên, havin 


ut What i ne corresponding distraction, are too bored to listen. 
ST once h SOn Opportunity is lost for a live oral address, such 
in the Sine delivered in the chapel attached to a monastery 
f Narieg i oi Europe, setting forth the rebponsibilities of the 
f those e ©, or (if this is asking too much) for calling in aid one 
Token wo TNE long pauses whose silence is more eloquent than 
una What, anyway, is the use of telling a twentieth- 
f 8S Young Woman that she is ‘ to b ; a 
katin yp ct Abraham, calling him “lord ”’? She has no 
Manners = doing anything of the kind, and, if she had, the 
ng oth r circle would soon induce her to alter her mind. 
oink. This Service begins by informing the 
Me8room that marriage was ‘ordained’ for three 


and 


e 
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purposes : (1) For the procreation of children (thi 
all ages) ; (2) for a remedy against sexual sip - (3) 18 for Dri 
society, help, and comfort the one spouse ought for the w 
other both in prosperity and adversity. Admir: : have ih 
admirably expressed, but surely the order of 7 l ey 
wrong, and the first and the third ought to have bed Ra 
Many of the happiest and most successful ma trans š] 
childless. On the other hand, many that have w have bie 
been made miserable because the mental or bodily otu by 
the children has been such that it would have bee Y condi 
children had never been born. The official] Church tak l 
of these things. It blesses indiscriminately the i snowy ff patit 
couple that asks for its blessing, provided only that ‘tan 
notices have been given and that there is no evidence of 
‘lawful impediment’ as is indicated in the “Table of 
and Affinity ’ printed at the end of the Prayer-book. 

The work which the Church fails to do—is 


M 


of | 
to] 
reve 
con 
up! 
calli 
mak 
Li | the 
ong vet 
n better itip l a 


of Chen jg re 
Cees | sepa 
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osten 


petent to do—is left to be done by Eugenics. What am i 
to domestic happiness and to the progress of humanity, Eugenie } sittin 
urges the importance of ‘ right selection ’ before marriage, hold | their 
that without such selection the vows of love and fidelity exchange frank 
at the altar may, and probably will, turn out to be a mockey. | covert 
For the same reason Eugenists protest against the giving inm f} vith 
riage of young women by their parents and guardians witha te the s 
to secure what is vulgarly called ‘a good match.’ A really ‘gi admit 


match ’ requires not only mutual love, but common or recip 
interests in life; that is to say, either that both parties shol 
be interested in the same things, or, better still, that each sil 
be interested in the ‘things’ of the other while cultii 
separate interests of his or her own. This is the key w 
intimate association and friendship which stands the test of i l 
This it is, when there are added to it the ‘things of He T 
that makes a happy home. Eugenics, although it a Tol 
means, as everyone knows, ‘ good breeding, also Han 


i pines ; 
environment. It therefore lays very great stress on set i 


of the home, for happy homes make happy children, f grat elevate 
children have far better chance than unhappy chilare? ER 
into good and useful citizens. o Fem, 


each other, owing, it may be, not so much to any e 
on either side as to differences of temperaments 2 7 
widening with the years, have little by little riven th ‘on, J 
then the children, with their extraordinary HE are 
become aware of the fact. They feel it before they 
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oid _ Far better for them had their parents 
tn that, without any intention to do so, they should 
io è it secret of their unhappiness, or, from purely worldly 
ee ve artificial, make-believe lives in order to ‘ keep 
M How often does the acute, confidential lawyer, 
es unravel some matrimonial tangle of ‘ the classes,’ 
i folowing appeal to wife or husband, ‘For the sake of 
em again’! And when his advice is followed the 
the chl yert rejoices that at least on that occasion he did 
dan eZ Yet in cases of ascertained, deep-rooted incom- 
ity it may well be that the plea * for the sake of the children ’ 
i really one of the most cogent argomigni for separation—a 
paration which shall be voluntary and have in it nothing of 


oat agreed 
f perceiving 8 
0 


anger, nothing of after-bitterness. For the persons who act on 
the advice so given may, it is true, remain together for a time, 
gstensibly united, but in fact more disunited than before, fondly 
imagining the while that the children ‘know nothing,’ whereas 
these same children have fully grasped the situation, are possibly 
sitting in the seat of judgment, or else, with hidden flame in 
their hearts, taking sides with one parent against the other. A 
rank avowal of life’s actualities is a hundred times better than 
covert or half-suppressed discord like this. And so it is in dealing 
with the young in all matters that concern the relations between 
the sexes. Parental sincerity is like opening the windows and 
miting fresh air into the house. Parental insincerity is like 
dosing the windows and pulling down the blinds. Then, as every 

schoolboy and many a schoolgirl knows, the air within the 

ne chamber—not only the air that feeds the lungs, but 

a ie au that feeds the thoughts—soon becomes charged 
nth poison, S 

aa the interests both of the children and of the community 
the minying further still. It insists that, so far as possible, 
lt holds ae Parties should come of sound ‘and healthy stocks. 
Ih lower TA ie (among other things) distinguishes man a 
ret made OR 1s that he is a responsible being to whom have 
tlevate his ks own those physiological truths which enable him to 
Ihe wo ind. Without elevation—degeneracy and death. For 
Neral never stands still. More nations have perished by 


. p half of an by defeat in open war. 


+ . À . ith 
Product ugenic teaching is, accordingly, concerned wi 
tn the fit; the other half with the elimination of 


b the Curts grant divorce to Protestants, and in Sweden and 
ae Versio Population at large, for incompatibility amounting to 


ve falar there has been separation for a time and attempts at 
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the unfit. By fitness or unfitness are here 


; Meant t 
or absence of that amount of health, Intelligence af 
for moral training which goes to make up Civic Wort a M 
fulness. These two halves are complementary to each vl if 
selection implies rejection. The first half is Called s niy fl 
osii 


S5 


lr Frare, as! 

I Metin, 

aon LO bag 

» USING the bee 

Negative op, 
or Testraint, ¢ 
to hand ae g 


eo EOE ‘ s atural 
(1889). It justifies its name by teaching one generat 


once the architect and the builder of the next 
available materials. The second half is called 
strictive Eugenics. It teaches the restriction, 
marriage whenever and wherever the materials 
inferior that they ought not to be used at all. 

It follows from these definitions that, according to 
marriage and divorce come under the same moral law. Just 
there are marriages which, in the interests of the race, ough ni 
to take place, so there are marriages (examples will be giva 
presently) which, having taken place, ought, in the interesis« 
the race, to be dissolved. The doctrine that, once it has bea 
solemnised by the Church, marriage is indissoluble, appears u 
‘the Bugenist to be, even on biblical principles, irreligious becuz 
inimical to the welfare of humanity, since man ‘ having been mè | 
| in the image of God,’ humanity is of all Divine institutions bya 

' the best and the highest. 
The present is not the occasion for presenting even ale f 


He 

hum 
sprin 
carel 
cent. 
to th 
both 

becile 
ment 
cent. 
neuro 


cent., 
Has 


Evgeni, 


outline of the biological and biometrical researches on i a 
Eugenics rests. Those who would master this knowledge a Ra 
study the writings of Francis Galton, August Weismann, a not 
Thomson, R. H. Lock, Karl Pearson, Archdall Reid, Alt ina ¢ 


Ploetz, and others. I do not say that all these anton 
agreed. They are not. But there is enough geet cae 
them to establish this proposition—that insanity, feeb lll 
ness, syphilis, tuberculosis, and many other diseases recs 
eye-defects) are inherited in the same way and to the one i 
as are stature, ability, and eye-colour. Direct tin i 
parent to child in the sense in which a letter is transmit menti 
the post there, of course, is not, for disease, whe ne 4 
bodily, is not a material thing. It is a process Terol wi Eo 
ġ course in some part of the human frame. fake a iy 
X syphilis offer as good an illustration as we could des me” 


; 3 : selves "ays 
due to specific microbes, but the microbes: te sormet i 


i transmitted, for the simple reason that it i ¢ fore of inp 
: carries the heritable factors, and the microbe ce ip ath tk 
p the organisation of a germ-cell. What is inher} 5 Vor 


5 2 3 rie geous 
is, as Thomson points out, a predisposition to cas 
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vulnerability to the very kindof microbe which. 


taf f d the parent, should such microbe at a critical moment 
Wip E rst a child or the full-grown man. ‘This atal nomeni 
Agd g Danaina nas 


attat wility may rot manifest itself till late in life, nni 
ner ABLAN 


: t gone or third generation, the prior aeni hating mil 
HVE p e JINS ' 
h oA tho above enumeration of heritable ‘defects’ I have 
Many, In ly left out “ habitual drunkenness ’ or ‘ alcoholism,’ abont 
a pa controversy has for some months past been going on in 
: ; he Times and elsewhere. Let us see how that controversy stands. 
n pne a CE a ieee 5 Dr. Sullivan, a high 
ae medical authority, who has written a treatise on Alcoholism.’ 


He tells us that in many defective nervous developments of 
humanity parental alcoholism exercises a causal influence on ofl- 
sping. In epilepsy such influence has, he says, been noted by one 
avetal observer in 21 per cent. of the cases, by another in 28 per 
eent., by a third in 20.2 per cent. In idiocy it has been traced 
| io the father in 471 cases, to the mother in 84 cases, and to 
af both parents in 65 cases out of 1000. In 150 idiots and im- 
beciles whose family history was investigated by a well-known 
mental pathologist, Dr. Tredgold, it was found present in 46.5 per 
ent. of the cases, usually in association with insanity or other 
neuropathic conditions. In prostitutes it has been found in 82 per 
ent., and in juvenile criminals of weak intellect in 42 per cent. 
Has this record of facts been displaced by the now famous 


ars io 
ecaus 
mak 
byi 


1 bate 


mit ff Memoir’ lately issued from the Galton Laboratory and based on 
jail | tte examination of certain children attending elementary schools 
JA} Edinburgh and Manchester? I do not think it has. One would 
inl i “spect traces of the ‘alcohol taint’ to be discoverable 
E a child of tender years ; in fact, its non-appearance in such 
Wi aa Proves nothing. What we want to know, and what the 
e T limited as it was in its scope, does not tell us, is whether 
a adult te! to excessive drinking is more strongly manifested in 
i Wag e when the parent was a drunkard than when the parent 
m | “Snot a drunkard, 
l A ; 

ai ty nee ut the problem, as I have done once before, in a 
pst kbit, yy at rent form. Given a man or woman of intemperate 
ttf Ratings will be the effect on the possible children if he or she 
a Mticatea “re any risk of a predisposition to drink being com- 
LA iy and the n C. DeXt generation? Answer: There is such a 
WY ea has pa E is Proportional to the degree in which alcoholic 
it wat Ree an indispensable factor of the daily life of the 
a ae sys Eho may by its continued use work like a poison 
a tl VED When it is not a poison to start with. If the 


y © De 
ci Botts aoe to penetrate so deeply as to ae the 
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` debarred from marrying again, otherwise the mi 


eo 


' These orders appear to me to stand on a different footing I 


-only—and for this plain reason. It is monstrously unfair thh 
healthy, and perhaps young, woman—and the same, multi 
_ mutandis, holds good of a man—should be condemned—it m 
_be for life—to involuntary celibacy for having ill-sclected k: 
partner or (as often happens) for her partner having been it 
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germ cells as well as the somatic cells of t 
almost certain that the children will þe affect » they». 
will be transmitted to them a constitutional on = also 
sooner or later express itself in some form of de n 
in what particular form we may be unable to Predict 
The Eugenic position with regard to all the i : 
(I repeat) that when before marriage any of these def ele 
to be present in either of the parties, the marriage ait in 
take place, and that if it has taken place and the wife A 
8 notn 


he Parent 


SS Whig = 
8eNeracy 


child-bearing it ought to be dissoluble at the instance ofp “a 
tainted, unblemished party. Hence, too, it follows thal te expt 
or wife who is divorced on any of the above gr Ui time 


ounds shonli 


| | | l schief, instead i 
being extinguished (so far as it can be extinguished by law) 


break out afresh in a new quarter. 
Tt will be observed that I say the marriage should be d 
not that the parties should be entitled to a judicial 


’ Tish 


issolutl, | for 7 
separatim 


selected for her. 

Here, however, a distinction must be made between diferi 
strata of society, between what are called ‘ the classes’ and whi 
are called ‘the masses.’ Under the Act of 1895 (refered t 
already) power is given to stipendiary and other magistrate ! 
make an order for separation against deserting or brutal husbanls 


orders for judicial separation pronounced in the Divorce c 
A wife cannot apply for a magisterial separation order oe 
is living apart from her husband, and her main object ae 
to obtain maintenance for herself and her young Cues ny 
her husband’s weekly wages. She does not in most ee, 
for a divorce in order to be able to marry again. she 
indeed, she has already had too much. But here, £00; 

to have the option after, say, twelve months of sep 
convert her protection order into an order for a a 
have an opportunity of making a fresh start 1D mie he 


jnnoce?! 
Lee 
therefore be freed. But surely this is a worthless 
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jn be n0 greater desecration of marriage than to insist on 
here ace merely to penalise the offending partner. 
cont! 


alisation of their general ideas, for the achievement 


«the re K é ; 

ae a eral ee eae cee ” the present moment 
fehi AA appeal to the oe vith n ne Be ee ge eron ei 
kim valle opinion—the pois nae <N waose favourable, word no | 
aly ' jamentarian ventures nents ay ia 0 Stir. 
10t nay Leb me proceed ® give z sti pe an gathered from my own 
thes | experince of the advance made by public opinion during recent 
ushi times. . 
aili,| 1, Some thirty years ago a young lady of my acquaintance 
edd | qas asked in marriage by a man of ample means and good 
i position in his county. Unfortunately, although apparently quite 


ane at the time of his proposal, he had, owing to brain trouble 
for which he was in no way answerable, been more than once 
ina lunatic asylum. When this sinister fact became known to 
the girl’s family they insisted that no engagement should be 
entered into until medical specialists had been consulted. This 
was done, and the specialist opinion was that the marriage of 
the man would ‘in all human probability effect his complete cure,’ 
The opposition was thereupon withdrawn. The marriage took 
place, and of it several children were born. The medical forecast, 
however, did not come true. The man, who was now both a 
husband and a father, continued to be subject to his old mental 
listurbances, and had now and again to be put under restraint. 
l abstain from filling in the details of this sombre picture. I 
ed ask Whether there is to-day a single brain-specialist in 
e United Kingdom who would counsel or countenance such a 


marri j i i 
` riage, and, if he did, whether a single relative would accept 
act on his opinion ? 


soluble 
aratin 
thata 
mutati 
it my 
sed he 
een il 


fieren 
d whit 
med b 
ates U 
bands 
g {nd 
Cowi. 
est 


i 
M mof Et * same decade another lady known to me married 
si! f altor the m the Army or Navy (it does not matter which), who 


@ Marriage rats ; aM ; 
is,’ parlage retired from the Service and ‘ went into busi- 


ml Bee 

‘a (ag ee on he developed the drink habit, and along with it 
ons” | lst hig mi y follows) the habit of marital unfaithfulness. At 
oS | betak i re came so affected by his indulgences that he had to 
atl} tuning .2Y from his home ; his wife, with her young children, 
gt ty i © her father. After about five years of separation the 


roage Pronounced the husband to be ‘completely 

hi . husband then proposed to his wife’s father to come 

Vas a lly and to resume his former position. The father, 

Sa nd to do, laid the letter before his daughter. Her 

point-blank refusal conveyed in these precise words : 

py inate giving him his many infidelities, Pat I 
ZZ 
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will never forgive him for having given to my chi 

for a father.’ The ‘county’ soon got hold of i ildren a 

unanimous in its disapproval, if not in its ou 

wife, some persons not hesitating to dec] 

Christian woman.’ If this sad history could repeat T Nai 

would, in any county in England, the same aN Itself y, : 
3. In or about the year 1885, a curate jn flats ee 


3 ans 
C and. 
Ondemnay ty, 


: 10n 
are that she iy 


London—a perfect stranger to me—called at m asteni y 
Lincoln’s Inn to ask my non-professional ade tanben 
was much troubled by certain aspects of life as lived He said, 


more especially by the sufferings of wives who were (lg 
TC Dring. 
Lealthy ones ¢ 
7 thet H P it y Bal I Y es) fe 
whom, whether sound or unsound, it was hard to find either jis | hom 


or food. He proceeded to show me a pamphlet he had yy agen 
5 : d tik 
which furnished these poor women with simple, straight poe 
counsel to help them in their difficulties. But he ‘aa af 
agreed—that before distributing the pamphlet in his prite] afer 
ought to submit it to his Bishop (Dr. Temple). This he si.) °° 
quently did, and Dr. Temple a few days later requested himi m 
call. Dr. Temple, who had contributed to the famous volw i 
Essays and Reviews, which made such a stir in the ’sixties oft 
last Gentury, did not, as I understood, personally object tot f T 
contents of the pamphlet. But he did object, officially, tif "®% 
circulation in his diocese. In the result, my “client, èf P5 
heartened, threw over the Bishop, the pamphlet, and his cunt a 
and emigrated to Australia. Would Dr. Temple, if he were wi fe 
living, take the same view of his duty? I: venture greatly i ie 
doubt it. For was not his article in Essays and Reviews entik! ni 


‘ The Education of the World,’ and did it not speak out as follor iat 


This power, whereby the present ever gathers into itself the results 4 
past, transforms the human race into a colossal man. . - - m Fi | 
generations of men are days in this man’s life. The discon a 
ventions which characterise the different epochs of the world si = d 
his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions and prin ont 
successive ages are his thoughts. He grows in knowledge, 11 r ay TA 
visible size, just as we do. And his education is in the same Wi? 
the same reason, precisely similar to ours. f 


Here we have the law of human progress oe 
familiar figure. Here (in embryo) is the law—an 186 


of Eugenics. And this ‘unorthodox’ essayist ist is 
Headmaster of Rugby School, became, in 1896, ser, 
Canterbury, Primate of all England. ton pati", ia 
4. Inthe spring of last year a distinguished Bamp dod, Ü 
holding an important benefice in the West-end0 
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anged for a higher dignity, wrote the tallone 
[e] 


g sin 
ro: 
b jing passag so 
sit og merely extends a principle to which the Church is alread 
Eugen! inciple that material environment is a factor in Meaz 


t=) ri 
rsmitied, the Pri 
pere This 18 toe 2 
velfa sity Settlements 1n the poorer parts of our great 
Do ied organisation of clubs and societies which now f 
Be of its Church life in town parishes, and drew from 
a par 
man the 
to serve 


philanthe 


ublic School and 
cities, and of the 
orms so important 
an Anglic - 
half serious reproach that the clergy are ‘leaving the Woe ae 
billiard tables.’ And the same principle underlies the whole of the 
opic effort, so closely and so honourably connected with Christian 
Pigion, for the care of the helpless and suffering. Hospitals, orphan 
homes, institutions for the care of the feeble-minded, and all the many 


ET Toy s for the relief and alleviation of poverty and infirmity, obtain an 


5 rencie: 
Written, rat ol support from Christians, as such, which plainly testifies that the 
forma! Church is willing and anxious to do everything in its power for the battle 
-l1 | of life and for the Kingdom of Heaven, which to the Christian are two ways 
ish: | of expressing the same thing. But science, which is simply the trained and 


c-ordinated observation of facts, teaches us that pre-natal conditions are in 
alarge proportion of cases as important as post-natal, and it follows that 
the duty is to prevent the causes rather than to alleviate the results of 
physical and intellectual degeneracy. 


> subs. 
him 
volo: 


sotit 
bek The curate and the Church dignitary, as will be noticed, were 
, toii travelling on the same road and towards the same goal, but were 
p def PSsing different milestones, the curate, in his burning zeal, 
ang f Moning ahead of the other. Different, too, were their respective 
re Wi pee of what they were about. The curate (like 
aly i ean and his prose) was talking Eugenics without knowing 
nl Eo ie costermonger class; the Church dignitary knew that he 
gln ke aking Eugenics, and talking it to a cultured class, for the 
sollt ee Was part of an address he delivered before < The 
yest? ucation Society ’ in Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

and it And te i 
it (a) y ae me shortly sum up this paper : 
nlf Ulhable,"gonie ccording to Bugeni $ 
mil 

Pel Comes on marriage to be based, not on decrees of 
jn) f Nman ear Sof the Church, but on known laws of health and 
spe P| the Crue These laws, once ascertained, to be as binding 
, te c) atte as the decalogue. é 
W“ Stndnesg rae Dot to be entered on, unless there are ‘present 
we Pies falgneg ueness of mind, and unity of spirit. These 
Map tthe, «2 Marriage takes on a sacramental quality; 
a pe ‘nealculable misery may ensue. as 


e p Rae 
€ great tee of Eugenics—the education of public opinion 
estion of the relations between the sexes. 
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(e) Public opinion once fully and rightly for 
legislation will follow automatically, uncheck 
friction or by wearisome debate. 


| y i 
Montacur CRACKANTyS 
"HORE 


This paper is not to be taken as embodyin 
Council of the Society named above (of which 
sident), no member of that Council having, for la 
been consulted upon it.—M. C.: 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE IRISH HOME 
WORKER 


an Irish shirt maker. She had just completed a dozen of fine 
shite linen shirts, the work on which included the following 
| items: making and putting in sleeves, stitching skirt and two long 
| side seams, putting in yoke, front, and neck-band, making two 
vents, stitching straps on shoulder-seams, hemming opening, 
putting on two cuffs, loops on yoke, and price label. These shirts 
were paid at 1s. 2d. a dozen, and it took a speedy worker (‘ We 
lave to be speedy,’ said she) the whole day, ‘sitting steady and 
late,’ to complete the dozen. 

With four hand-worked button-holes on each shirt, or forty- 
tight per dozen, an additional 4d. per dozen shirts was given, but 
these extras were not coveted, as the button-holes took nearly half 
‘day themselves. 

The bitter cry of the Irish home worker has gained a new 
ia by the strange and unaccountable omission of shirt- 
| Tade B a eking from the trades scheduled under the new 
me which came into force at the beginning of this yan 
kgislation a new and important principle into modern Britis 

okers one one which has far-reaching results for pile 
teasure ae X not too much to say that probably no indus ie 

timning a has been placed on the Statute Book, ra ; 
Factor 4 he last century saw the introduction of the firs 
ther. olds more important possibilities for the woman 


‘ly bgal testing to note that the principle of regulating wages 
Quen py ctment was anticipated as far back as the time of 
esi arabet » in whose reign a law was passed ‘to avoid 
P to spinners of woollen yarn and weavers of woollen 
i a Merease their wages.’ We haye here the embryo 
7 “Elegy ‘“ulars Clause ’ of our modern Factory Act, and of a 
à ages Board 


103 
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The following is a summary of the principal l 
a. pro a | 
Vig 
long oy 


10 
new Trade Boards Act, which applies to 


(1) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailor} 

: 3 z “no: 
making; (3) machine-made lace, and net finish a 
operations of lace curtain finishing; (4) certai 


evi 
od 


n ki í 
The Act may be extended to other trades by Prot of chain mati af A 
The Board of Trade shall, if practicable, establish a erie (Se rec! 
d § a Tade 5 


each trade (or any branch of the trade), an ke re : Beat Con 
constitution (Sect. II., Sub-Sect. 1). Bulations ai fy : rest 

Trade Boards shall fix minimum time-rates Of wage ; omi 
they think fit, fix general minimum piece rates (Sect p MAY aly y í 
They must give three months’ notice of the rates which het Rep 
fix, and hear objections thereto (Sect. IV., Sub- ny n 
obligatory after six months unless the Board of Jagi 
suspension (Sect. V.). the 

Trade Boards shall consist of members representing empl ie 
members representing workers, in equal proportions (Sect. ve a 
Sect. 1), with members appointed by the Board of Trade whe I SP Indu 
employers nor workers. id ien c 
ofS 
in If 
class 
the 1 
I 
Mini 
beco 
able. 
unde; 
Comi 
legis] 


: Y Drops 
Sect. 2), Thea ae 
Trade makes an orde 


nice ane Motkoda for dealing directly with indi 
l s—Combination on the part of the Workers, inot 
wor ds Trade Unionism, and Legislation on the part of the Stat- 
it may be pointed out that there are at all times special dificalis 
in the way of organising women workers strongly and efiectivd 
im trade unions, as men are organised. In the case of certi 
classes of women, such as those engaged in the home needlewot 
trades, to whom this legislation was in the first instance designe 
to apply, the difficulties are practically insuperable. The wori 
of this class are isolated and difficult to reach. There is not 
same spirit of comradeship among them that there is, as art 
among workshop employés. Each is accustomed to work faH! 
own hand, and is free from the fierce light which beats i 
factory and workshop operative, who, surrounded by the vi 
eyes of her fellow-workers, may not bargain as an individu 
Another fact which helps to make collective, 0r ea ae 
effort impracticable among these women is that thet a i; 
largely recruited by the Casual workers and the Supplier it 
wage-earners. The former are, as a rule, driven by hae” yi 
and cannot wait to bargain, but must sell their labour! 
they are offered; while the others, not being entirely 95 tol York 
on their own earnings, may be indifferent to some ex! | 
price they take. PE 
To put the principle of the new Act in the ane Ei 
then, it is a proposal to extend to women the P w y conti 
which men have been able to secure for themselves stekes 
tion ; and to substitute for the old barbarie weapons a con i 
lock-outs the more reasonable and civilised metho% 
tion and Arbitration Board. 


3 
i 
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y ig To those fing—the miserable wages, the inhumanly long hours 

axils of adine conditions for which they could see no remedy 
Kh pioto ai is a very welcome one Tt embodies the main 
iy th jendatioDs of the recent Select Committee of the House of 
ba om ns on Home Work, although 1t applies these to a more 
and, nig range of trades, and, in particular, makes the singular 
a ty restrictec Ey referred to. 


a a: 
mission ¢ pe T a $ st re z 1 
0 ginco the day when Hood wrote ‘ the most remarkable Labour 


Se ort ever presented to the British nation,’ onwards through the 
ks aan of the House of Lords Committee on Sweating in 1890, 
bate i 


ihe investigations into the subject made by the Scottish Council 
for. Women’s Trades, under the direction of the Very Rev. 
Principal George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., and the Women’s 
Industrial Council of London, both of which have covered some 
ten or twelve years, and that striking object-lesson, the Exhibition 
of Sweated Industries, held under the auspices of the Daily News 
in 1906, shirtmaking has stood forth to the public mind as the 
classical example of a sweated industry and one with which even 
the merest tyro in industrial affairs is familiar. 

Its omission by the Government, when they replaced the 
Minimum Wages Boards Bill by the measure which has now 
become the Trade Boards Act, is as unfortunate as it is unaccount- 
able. Not only was shirtmaking included in the trades scheduled 
uder the original Bill, but it was also singled out by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Home Work as ripe for 
legislative control, 

In Ireland, which is the centre of the fine white linen shirt 


“ie oe the failure of the Government to bring this industry 


i i the protective pale of the Act is specially to be deplored. 
more ae Industrial resources of the Irish workers make it the 
era: Perative that the few trades they have should be placed on 
footing and organised so as to yield a living wage, and thus 


1 indie 
Dothe 
State- 
iculti 
ctil 
certain 
Ilewo 
asin 
vorkel 


sui f hel 
r n check the over-emigration which is draining Ireland year 
| Theo, 2° Strong young peasantry. 
yp a ent article embodies some of the information obtained 
ft f} Benera] nal investigation made by the writer into the wages and 


Yo x vaditions of the workers employed in the home needle- 
NE thos “Sin the North of Ireland. How clamant for redress 


fer ff Uqui ha nitions may be gathered from the evidence this 
Ny w “sited j ss Jelded. During its course 149 outworkers were 
i a a homes, and information was collected in interviews 


f nt Cather of representative firms of employers, Protestant 
|, liang Ecler men, Medical Officers of Health, Poor Law 
and indus na others having a special knowledge of the social 
t "al condition of the people. 
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The cases dealt with were taken ag the v 
ari A TE : ame fr 
districts of the towns visited and not by any sys rom dig 
z È 7 ; 3 Ste CN 
The workers included employés of leading firm M Of seh 
may be accepted, therefore, as fairly represent : 
conditions of employment among outworkers. 

In a large proportion of the cases inves 
strikingly low, and, on the whole, inadequa 
the work done, while the total earning 
maintain the worker, even at a very low st 
frequently less than 1d. per hour. 

The evidence showed that the wage was more determine 
the poverty and helplessness of the woman worker than a 
commercial value of her work. The rate was what she wou a 
rather than what it was right to give, and, while in these ci E 
stances one might expect to find the wage touch bottom a 
bare subsistence level had been reached, here in many cass it 
been forced below this line by the competition of the supplema 
tary wage-earner, who could afford to take even less than th 
minimum necessary to maintain life, because her earnings We 
subsidised, even if only casually, by the wage of a husbmiu 
other members of the family. 

Further, a readiness to respond to claims of blood and to dx 
their scanty means with one another is perhaps more strong 
marked among the peasantry in Ireland than anywhere else. Ti 
intensifies that mutual helpfulness which is one of the m: 
beautiful and striking features among the very poor everywht 
Thus the contributions, made in many cases by relatives onj? 
very little better off than themselves, helped numbers of thes 
women with a starvation wage to eke out a living. Ina ge 
portion of cases, too, the workers were in receipt of pe 
relief. In the long run, therefore, it is largely the commi 
who subsidise the low wages. i js 

The shirt-finishing branch of the trade furnished e AA 
extremely low rates. One woman said, ‘ On some shirts J 
to do seventy-two button-holes to the dozen for 6d: 
do them neat, too.’ On other specially fine classes 0 vat 
shirts, which fastened down the back, there were from 92 
sixteen hand-sewn button-holes on each, or from j unt 0 
worked button-holes per dozen shirts. For this amo jot} d 
the worker was paid 1s. 3d., and, owing to the is per et 
required, one was not surprised to hear that it occup! 7 
two days. h 

In other branches of the trades carried on 3t o 
were also strikingly low. Take the following - | shot "i Ei 

Ladies’ Undergarments. —Sews twelve tucks» g 
of feather-stitching; sets in one piece of insertion, 


and n 
.? and the 
ative of then 

oliy 
eate the rate 

p, A 
eas remunerati 
: F Yi o 
Were MSUfficien 
andard of living ba 


në f 


ome the 
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; ith a centre row sath preter 
9 inches long, wit row of feather-stitching) ; 


pand “i puts in sleeves (putting round each a row of feather- 
makes ° makes and stitches band; stitches the two long side 


sehin)» : . ty E 

«fitch! Fame skirt, putting in four gores. Many of these ‘tee 
5; A ry mm ICA Ma . rs i 

ai killed hand-sewing. These garments were paid at 5d. 

equ! orker z nearly a rere har A 

req the worker took nearly a day of very hard sewing to com- 


ites 

Na, h and XT: i Ta vee : s 

ation, ‘Ge of them. Witness was a very decent, intelligent looking 

tin P nan. The particulars related to an order on which she had 
“p women: 

E, bt 


e a E oe 
pately been engaged. They furnish a striking example of low 
These, it was stated, had fallen greatly in recent years. 


? rates. menres 
Ninel h as formerly a manufacturer’s agent herself, and ha $ 
i} She was 10 J ; d given 
1 Dy out the same class of garments to be made at 10s.'a dozen. She 
old i ed to get 1s. a dozen commission on them, and 6d. a dozen on 
ce | cheaper ones. Witness is the wife of a labourer, irregularly 


employed, at Ids. a week. She has no family, and takes in 
alodger. House bare, but beautifully clean. 

Handkerchief E’mbroidery.—Eimbroider elaborate sprays in 
each corner. It takes witness nearly a day to do two handkerchiefs, 
and she gets Is. 6d. a dozen. Others were embroidered with 
seventy-six French dots. On one class of handkerchief she had 
tosew 912 dots per dozen, for which the price was 34d. It took 
her from nine in the morning till nine at night to do a dozen of 
these handkerchiefs, and the work was very tedious and sore on 
heeyes. Witness is an elderly woman and widow of miller. She 
et alittle granddaughter of six years. She has two rooms and 
a beautifully clean, rent 3s. a week. She gets Il. a month 
tom a charitable society and 1s. 6d. a week from a lodger. She 


oa ane 
A we following particulars of how she spent her money : 
rohi a A k per week, 14d. ; sweet milk per day, 3d. ; loaf every 
pul} gg. ih 3d. ; $ Ib. of tea per week, 6d. ; 2 lb. of sugar per week, 
all one et butter per week, 34d. ‘ We never see flesh meat at 
pis! ff dothes K mes I get potatoes for the child. I have got no new 
we Told cloth nce my boy died two years ago. I just make down the 
eo An of h 9S, Which my daughter left, for the child and myself. 
ti ong ane eight children died of consumption—three of them in 
eb f noppa “Ud two in one month. She appeared to be a very 
iil a » Well-doing woman. 
OF Yorker T “Mbroidery.— This was probably the most highly skilled 
| ot broiderin Net with in my inquiry. When visited she was em- 
yall Pang ae Parasol with coloured silks. The work was exquisite, 
fè Paraso ed a high degree of skill. She was to receive 2s. for 
ae showeq nA and it would take her three days’ steady work. She 
| Piye pe Dlouse piece, finely embroidered, which would take 
Ct this g fady work, from eight in the morning till ten at night ; 


f'a Over goes Paid 2s. For an embroidered robe-piece, which 
tee days, she got 3s, She had done one of these 
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previously, which took more than a Ww 
late hours every night, and the price 
gave corroborative evidence. They Occupied 
well-kept house. The witness was an ane ay 
girl, about twenty-two years of age, intelligent. 
and refined manners. Her mother, engaged at th 


eek of ea 
paid her Wa 


Vio 

It’s a black shame and a disgrace, and it’s blood a ta 
paying you.’ As I was going out, the ait 
seized my hand, and said, ‘ Ye will tell 
me ye will? My little girl sews and s 
killed herself.’ j is 
Embroidering D’ oyleys.—These are paid at 1s. a dozen i 
witnesses, a mother and daughter, had done two mlg 
d’oyleys the day before between 12.30 noon at 7 P.M. Witness 
said, ‘The masters just break the wage and pay whatever: 
like, and you can take it or want it; and if you won’t take it, th 
send it to the country and get it done there for even less. Comp h emi 
workers think themselves well paid at 4d. or 5d. a day. Wen} ~S 
to do it ourselves in the country for that.’ 
Embroidering Night-dress Bags.—Large daisies with tz 
petals, two sprays, three leaves, and six large dots. Worty 


a clea 
ay 
Pron, 


Mother came fo 
about it, now? 
ews until she hy 


each | 
initia 


Id. 


from 9 A.M to 6 P.M. she can do three and a-half bags. They o x 
paid at 1s. 6d. a dozen. Toilet mats, with two sprays adin fi mit 
single flowers, are 1s. 4d. a dozen. Time taken cannot bees 

mated, but she ‘ watches the clock go round to see if she can ni À 
Ld. in the hour, and often it just takes her to manage it. w one | 
of a sailor. Elderly woman, but strong and alert. She a E 
married daughters, ‘ but they have enough to do with theme fe P 
If she does well one week she just puts it against anot = 
room and kitchen, very dirty ; rent 2s. 6d. a week. She weet} make 
make her 6s. a week, and could get along nicely He ‘doir 
make that now.’ pto lengt ff hom. 


Making Pillow-cases.—The work includes Heo it vel tine 
the frilling, which is supplied already hemmed, eae ak ew) out 
and regularly, and putting on 34 and 4} yards respec 


* to nal 
slip, and hemming and making up the latter. This 38 ae kr 
and 104. a dozen. It is hard work to do two dites ue) Ra 
Td. in a day, while those at 10d. take longer: poite "h nth 
widow. She could not state her working hours (© ten sift Wi 
work is interrupted by domestic duties, but apa a lo n 


four in the morning and works till nine at mE up #8 l n 
fact, as long as she can see. She could not < ronnt at 

steadily, but sometimes she does so for three day up | 
sionally, when the work is plentiful, she may S g 
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ae something against the slack time. Recently the 
ondet een so scarce that she had not made much more than 
- had 


- She had to betake herself to washing and charing in 
gg, a wee ‘s food for herself and children. She also gets a little 
order £0 friends and 3l. a quarter from a charitable society. She 
help from children on potatoes, buttermilk, shelled cocoa, and 
the Many a time she can hardly get dry bread for them, 
own health gave way with under-feeding.’ Witness is a 
and her io, hard-working woman. Her house was ve 
very Bo she appeared to make the most of everything. She 
ice children—eldest twelve and youngest five years of age. 
ha The following figures may also be quoted from the Report of 
iis Martindale, one of H.M. Inspectors of Factories and Work- 


suchlike- 


shops : 
We found that 1s. was considered to be a good day’s wage ; and we were 
informed that the usual wage was 9d. a day, and many old women can 


Vitnes am only 3d. to 6d. a day. It must, however, be noted that there is a 
Vet thi! tendency among workers when stating their wages earned per day to quote 


as high a figure as possible, because they do not desire to be thought to be 
earning less than their neighbours. When the actual prices of the articles 
are studied it is evident that they can seldom make 9d. a day. 
Handkerchiefs, 7d. a dozen (1 dozen per day) ; handkerchiefs, 13. 4d. 
each (1 handkerchief in 2 days) ; monogram, 8d. a dozen (4-dozen per day) ; 
initial, $d. each handkerchief (10 handkerchiefs per day); four corners, 
Id. each handkerchief (3 handkerchiefs per day). 
_ Shirts and Collars.—In this industry the average wage earned is 10d. 
ols. a day, but long hours are worked, and we heard of work being done 
until midnight and begun early in the mornings. 


vith tz 
Working 
They a 
and {ri 
beet 
an Witt 

Wide 
has tt) 


A further point to be noted is the irregularity of the work. As 
me worker aptly remarked, ‘ Half the time you have the work, 
Jou are not Setting it at all, sure.’ 


elvis. me , 
; Oe ails case I have been careful to ascertain as accurately as 
| ; SI 8 4 i rd © “2 . 

‘sell! | Work mar i taken per piece or per dozen with continuous 

Wel} Makes ro estimating the total earnings I have endeavoured to 
Ted i tea reasonab] 


ri e allowance for the time given to what is known as 
Dg their ow 


jut) bomes this coq turns.” Judging from the state of many of the 
tne tity A S could not have made any very heavy demands on their 
met | doubt tha alter making all reasonable deductions there can be no 
jati Many cag "regular and excessive hours have been necessary in 
od Ta et m order to earn even the scanty wages quoted. 

WP Witness ce , Jere shirts were made throughout at 1s. 2d. a dozen, 
asl af them 'd she and her sister were both very quick workers. One 
at ey eae ° earn 25s. in a fortnight. Rates had come down 
gt | ther ana. but she could not exactly estimate the decrease. The 


| Of gy tee other were alive, and they all lived on a small croft 


` Where they grew potatoes and a little corn. They had 


e 
SR Of the J nspector of Factories and Workshops, 1907, p. 216. 
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a pig and fowls, also two cows, the milk of mie 1 g 
their own consumption. They were ‘thine CY ben 
including the father and mother, but four h "en to op 
two to Dublin, and only five were left, of in Sone to Re, 
One of them worked steadily at the shirts aie inte tat 
had. Witness, a highly intelligent girl ie these tear 
better work than that which occupied her © qualifie for a 

The competition of the country worker k ani 7 
in the question, and would repay a full investigan md 
ments made both by employers and workers, ae a 
the country worker is generally regarded ag res a 
a low standard of pay. The point was constant sae y 
the country workers did the skilled embroidery eae Oni wee 
hours, and were quite satisfied if they could m M their big) Title 
day at it. © a lew pn 

The phrase ‘ leisure hours’ is, I fear, aE 
one. Tt calls up a vision of the picturesque Trh o TAM p 
wee with background of rustic cottage, her farm T : 

etimes, seated at her door, engage J io : 
of the ‘ cushion made wi’ iat ee ee a 
Sa ; s qually “eleg | ment 
task. This is the colleen of the Exhibition model village andit 
tourist’s picture postcard, but not of the highlands of Irem | mwh 
The actual life of such is, for the most part, one of sordid tolai | “oug 
a grim hand-to-hand fight with poverty and hunger. 

It may be true that the country worker is so far responl 
for setting a low standard of pay, but this is not because, in bi 
comfortable circumstances, what she earns is merely a ‘pot 
money wage’ to her. It is rather that, with her poverty, 
lation, and total lack of other outlet, she is compelled to stl! 
whatever price is pressed upon her. 

The country worker is usually superior to the town 0 
physique, very often in intelligence as well. Being neart ta 
soil, she presents more vividly certain racial characteristics“ 
spicuous among these being that graciousness of se. 
manners with which the Irish peasant is so specially om 

The country worker, when not yet broken by °" ye jf “bing 
under-feeding, is the young energetic woman who 1 FS a 
capable of much better things than her opportunities wi “lon 
She would be a specially valuable asset to her country : ten” 
trial resources were sufficiently developed ; and eh mil F 
promising members of this class of whom Ireland 35 =a a’ 
by year. If the industries we are dealing with ioa he ctl 
a better footing so as to yield an adequate living oe tif 
worker, this might go far to check the evil o! ae 
The country worker is, perhaps, the daughter oT ni 
crofter, whose average holding is about sis acres © 


Tes J alike 


7 

C Seem pal puni 
. m 
ponsible foy siah dobe 


reri |“ the 
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ainfully raises a meagre crop of potatoes and corn. 
hich ge is @ mere straggling line of dilapidated two-roomed 
Ric yil P ateh-roofed, garhe cere with o 
gbos, *, both the ‘ but ’ and “ben ends, 
x-beds nee in some families, it is said, the t 


pen fireplace and 
These beds have 


M ano lids; : š i a traditional custom 
LP ding < of partially closing them when their occupants retire for 
for ny; still ile 7 has been suggested that this form of bed, peculiar 
tte nigi tland and Ireland, may be a relic of our cave-dwelling 

ee like ro e Tn some of the villages the cottages are ‘ over a 
im Doe care old,’ and the sanitary arrangements would saat 
ry Bits t the same chronological period. Not a few of them 


T were wonderfully clean : considerin’, and eyen showed pathetic 
“| iitle attempts at decoration. 

The byre, holding one cow, or in rare cases two, was usually 
attached to the house. The pig-sty and hen-house might also be 
adjacent, and their occupants lived on terms of Biba a 
familiarity with the family. 


ie But even with these primitive arrangements the highland 
broit | cabin is undoubtedly a more healthy abode than the slum tene- 
elem | ment, thanks to the pure air which blows 1n at the ever-open 
andi: | door; and there is an absence of the peculiarly repulsive grime and 


Trela 
toil an! 


invholesomeness of the city cast-end. Life is hard and 
tnough, but it is, on the whole, less squalid. 

The produce in butter and eggs, such as it is, may be kept in 
whole or part for the consumption of the household, or may be sent 
othe nearest town for sale. Tt is inadequate for the require- 


grim 


ponil 
In be 


poket: = of the average-sized family in either case, and the latter 
ry, it | "e More or less on the verge of starvation all the year round. 
wi || One ty 


a Pical little hamlet comes vividly to mind. Tt lies tucked 
‘ ie : fold of the hills, which rise as a barrier on the one side ; 
TaN her stretch wide tracts of bogland and moor, where at 
tifaga ; a Sees a tiny islet of corn, over which a whitewashed 
telimea ae Sentinel. These patches of land have been 
hich Bae 'nfinite toil from the surrounding sea of morass, 
edi 5 as if it were ever on the watch to engulf them again. 
bing an etict cannot be regarded as a populous one, and yet the 

e ere and there are far too numerous in proportion 
on anty yield 


| "sion vi of land like this. The inhabitants of such a 


f ismen, make small demand on the village trades and handi- 


l : a i a . 5 z 
wean é ene village itself nor the surrounding district is 

mien are n Uate outlet for strong youth. The young men and 

j Pity aoe no trades or handicrafts, nor would they have 

i Tex shee = 

Whey er More <Tclsing these if they were taught them 


e co “n a mile off, on the other side, lies the Atlantic, 
Me up the 2 


blighting winds and the sea mists, which 
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their freedom, for thé eyes of all the you 
ward, but seaward across the great wa 
cabin you will see on the mantelpiece sheaves of D Neat 
the American stamp. ‘There is scarcely a envelo 
has not given one or more of its best and str 
up of the great Republic of the West ; and 
whom London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 


he most 
apathy an); 
ns Which cs 
ill do as a temporary mi, 


unsettling restlessness in regard to present conditio 
wholesome endeavour. Anything w 
shift. 

In one of the cases already referred to we have a typical Tis 
peasant family. One of the daughters, a strikingly handsome 
of eighteen, highly intelligent, full of energy and capacity, r 
did the honours of her mud cabin with bare feet and the mms 
of a princess, said she was just waiting until her tum ami 
follow the brothers and sisters who had already gone ‘acros t 
water.’ 

‘ This work (shirt-making) isn’t worth while, sure; yout! 
make a living at it. But there’s nothing else, and it puts byt 
time.’ 

There was nothing else. When the stationmaster tumlé 
the oil lamp as the last train drew out of the little highlands 
the village sank back into the isolated darkness and the wi 
the summer night, and it seemed as if.the sole and sent 
between it and the rest of the inhabited world were see 

A parish priest spoke very strongly and emphatically" 
ing the conditions of things in country districts. He si! F 
e in which the ie 
and consegue 


J$ 
Consump. pe y 


J 


them at'all is the long walk to and fro which the, 
with their work. It’s white slavery, it is. of 
he 
He concluded by saying he was glad to know e ber i 
case was at last taken up, and that the facts 
known. o, pavit? 
Other clergymen, both Protestant and Cathol® isa? 


experience in country districts, spoke practically © 
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and COE the workers. ; 
ition of fleman, who had given special attention to thig question, 
Age? 


he evil conditions of the work, and the serious resultg 
peaking oft | 
pet 


hee having on the health of the girls, said : 

1 oS 4 was He i 

ily 9 it js carry in heavy burdens of shirts, say, on the market-day, which 

ebu moe They may get a lift on the road; if they do not it means a 

naa) peny walk for them each way, which they have to undertake over- 

ine ihree-mi Er underfed. Consequently they arrive home at night in a 
1 (ip 


rie exhausted condition and without any wholesome appetite. Their 
arfectly © 


comething like this. They get up badly rested and refreshed after a 
s do 


day} ent in an insanitary, ill-ventilated house, and make a ‘boil of 
Ost pyy Bate at 6 o'clock, for breakfast. Then they do a little housework, 
y atl Merd breakfast, also of tea, may follow an hour later. Sewing may 
lich chs begin at 10, and six or seven of them may club together in one house to do 
ry mn this as of course they get through more work that way. If there is a 


man in the house, something in the way of dinner may be made between 
and 1; if not, it is tea and bread again. Tea again at 5, and once more 
bea at 9. They work on this food sometimes up to 11 or 12 at night when 


some c ihey have a big order on; go to bed after midnight, it may be; rise unre- 
city, thf freshed in the morning, and begin again da capo. 


mane; 
| CaM? ii 
cross i 


In other country centres the problem presents a slightly dif- 
ferent aspect. Owing to its being on a main line of railway the 
village may have developed into a little townlet. The croft has 
disappeared, and other rustic features have been pushed into the 
background. The man of the house finds more or less steady, 
although seldom entirely adequate, occupation in various callings 
“nnected with the place. But, again, there is nothing for the 
"omen folk to do, if they elect to stay at home, ‘ except the shirts 
or the sprigging.’ 
is lt may be that, owing to natural advantages, the village has 

“veloped into a summer watering-place. Here you find the 


= Worker of g Somewhat better social class. By dint of a hard 
~ggle she h 


Inherited aS managed to acquire, or more usually she has 
wp the ite. à comfortably furnished house. This she lets during 
the S tv . ayit, . 
at j an Mc Season as lodgings. But the summer visitor is 
TT ES in are C antity, and one bad season may leave her hope- 
ah 93 teon Bae ars, burdened as she is with the upkeep of a house 
j i Lie aome, and which must Pa Aane good con- 
55 


lewo, 5 to yield any profit at all. She, too, falls back on the 
ñ Eunig the off season. Other outlet for her there is 
a: : Pe is ‘ only too thankful to get the work, poor pay and 
Miker on ay, cUtface of things she seems better off than her sister 
"he edgas, highland croft, Underneath the surface you will 
| thoes 2° aoe in the still more bitter struggle of genteel poverty 
| Ost athetig © keep up a respectable appearance. Some of the 
Wome, SeS met with were those of the anxious-eyed, care- 

Yong Ee this class 
Vuyo, 404 l 3a 
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The absence of a standard and uniform rate of 
the same nature and efficiency is a feature com 
of the industries followed by women, and is 
able economic results both to workers and 
irregular competition of which it is at once the cause ang oe 

This feature is due mainly to the absence amon a 
trade organisations by which men have been able i fs 
tain a standard rate of pay. x 

The cases investigated showed a quite remarkable yaray 
rates, amounting to 30 to 40 per cent., for work which Be 
identical in kind and quantity. In shirtmaking, in w 

Ui 


mined ny 
the quality of. 


Y lor 
mon to 7 
} DG Main 
productive : 


Ten of $ 


and I 


much by the amount of the work required as by 
material used for the garment. 

The figures collected in the course of my inquiry shonu 
clusively that wages rates have decreased considerab] 
late years, and that they are still falling. 

May I again emphasise the point that of the two direct meth 
for protecting industrial conditions, combination on the part oit 
worker and legislation on the part of the State, we may ata: 
lay aside the former as impracticable here? It is at all tim 
difficult to organise women in trade unions, even when thei 
employed in large bodies in factories. In the case of thet 
workers, where each constitutes an independent unit, isolated ins 
her neighbours, and working for her own hand, it is ot dt 
question. We are, therefore, forced back on the remaining ihe 
native of State legislation. Jis 

Tt is in equalising the rates of pay for similar work an 


checking the present irregular competition, disastrous to empf" 
te s0 benefici i 
able to te 


directly with the evil of long hours. No yaa al 

could be devised—nor is it entirely desirable that } Fi 
devised—whereby the hours of the home worke 
lated by law. But as the long hours are due, 
preference on the part of the worker for fitten T eee 
per day of sordid toil, but to the fact that these "tb wif 
sary to increase the earnings, we may conclude, a hours “ 
the wage were raised to a reasonable level the long 
cease automatically. 


yk 


quently out of work, underpaid when employe’ on Os 
feature has also been noted by such high aut q Mr 
of home work as Miss Clementina Black 3 
Ramsay Macdonald. 
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‘ng on the Report of the House of Commons Select 
ommen ithe Work, Miss Black says : a 


` As far as my ex 
i > [ar as Xe 
committe he 


soes - - - © larger group than any of them [enumerated 
e à ne pee a < X x 

select Committee] is that of wives of men who work 

the he wages of their husbands are too small to keep the 


family. sriter’s own observations in the present and similar in- 

fee ily corroborate this statement. As in the case of other 
Oe less skilled women’s industries, the supply of labour ig 
ly determined by the state of employment among the men. 
a the course of investigations in the West of Scotland, con- 
Jucted for the Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, employers 
have told the writer that their supply of women outworkers in the 
shirtmaking trade fluctuated very much according to the state of 
men’s labour on the Clyde. When work was scarce and wages 
low with the men folk, the wives and mothers betook themselves 
to the shirt-finishing, upheld by the traditional belief that ‘ every 
woman can sew.’ 

In some of the larger Irish centres visited the results of inade- 
quate employment for the men were very marked. In house after 


all its} house the writer found the wife, in the early forenoon hours, just 
they} at the time when household duties should have claimed her care, 
the at 


plying her needle with feverish haste ‘to make up a pay,’ while 
‘himself,’ strong, able-bodied, and willing to work, sat brooding 
by the fire, the heart taken out of him by the fruitless daily tramp 
alter the job which constantly eluded him. As one woman said : 
It takes a man and a woman both nowadays to keep a family.’ 


ted fn 
ut of te 
ng ale 


a "m Even when in work the man’s wage was insufficient to main- 
op fain the household; still less did it allow any margin for saving 
si sae the rainy day of unemployment. The repeated and pro- 
ji F Be recurrence of this latter not only demoralised the man, but, 
an toes Went on, had the effect of more and more firmly installing 
te re Man and mother as the main breadwinner. 
ert tivalent a skilled shirtmaker is for the casual labourer the 
nd inira, of what marrying an heiress may be in another rank 
ett? 
is) ann a petition of the woman unfortunate in her marriage 
i i Wages e casual worker has everywhere a tendency to lower 
} “being ao he one hand, the partially supported married woman, 
oF Sten = = tirely dependent on her own earnings, may be to some 
be wetter, eee as to the price she takes; while the casual 
b e is glad t 1S driven by hard necessity, cannot wait to bargain, 
t x hardshi ° get the work at any price. Both increase greatly 
of i wie nee of e Woman who works steadily at the trade, and 
Neary te dependent on what her own two hands 


342 
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It is the woman of the last-named class—fy , 
wage-carner—who may justly claim to be regarded, dehen, : 
and legitimate worker, and it is her production E 48 the ton 

7 i a ndr . y 
which ought to constitute the standard by which "ite, 

wa À 
fixed. BES a 
The intrusion of the women of the other two classa, 
SSeg 
a factor whereby a false standard of remuneration fo 
one which is both morally and economically unon 

The home workers present, perhaps, the ing, 
example of ‘ weak bargaining,’ to borrow Mrs. R 
phrase, to be found in the industrial world. In their cas 
conspicuously than in any other perhaps, the Wage is cee t 
not by the market value of the work done, but by the por 
helplessness of the worker herself. yr 

Nothing would contribute more substantially to a solutimg 
the sweating problem in Ireland and elsewhere than the devel 
ment of adequately paid industries, and the decasualisaton 
labour for men. This would undoubtedly relieve the needlem} 
trades to a great extent of the pressure of the worst kindof op 
petition. 

We. should then have left mainly (1) the single woman t 
pendent on her own earnings, who may have others to help; (tt 
wife of the invalided or otherwise permanently incapacittd 
husband, the deserted wife, and the widow, having dependents f and 
them. oft 

Future legislation under an amended Poor Law may o mF lea 
not eliminate Class 2 by making special provision for meng valu 
mothers, but in any case at present they, with Class 1, repres ff cou 
the stable element in the trade, and ought—particularly f allo 
former—to constitute the main point for consideration © of d 
remedial measures, legislative or other, are in eo peit ' 

Another point to be noted is that the casual worker, 1 : 


Mtr Ohi 
et up, ay 


idney 


NEA 2 ing ff on 
usually an inferior worker, has a serious effect in aa ER, 
standard of industrial skill. While many of the WO" ui} ty 


home needlework trades were engaged at low mle E of S f with 
much beauty and delicacy, requiring a high deen ieit 
numbers were also employed on coarse embroidery iments” 
which were in themselves quite unsuited for E y this w With 
There seemed, in fact, to be no particular reason an eft 
should be done at all. It was a mere waste 0 ma 
time, and would probably never have come into the 
the abundance of this cheap unskilled labour. _ the wget is : 
In conclusion, I would once more emphasis® s for ni i 
for concentrating attention on legislative rered 3 o s 
question. Tt is hopeless to look for any MA sine } 
through action on the part of these workers i 
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or collectively. The State must ste 


Tene 4 
Mite, ae owe Eich waged shall ight 
ju 


P in and fix a 


Non. Š 5 

| Ba old also be both futile and impolitic to attack this ques- 

teih ‘ ; putting individual firms in the pillory of public exposure. 
| o i pest, would merely be to deal with the branches and leave 

troli hi, A untouched. Ta 

UD, as einer, it is obvious that the individual employer is quite as 
i ch at the mercy of a vicious system of competition as are his 

strikis i: Statements have frequently been made to me by 

Walt: Myers to the effect that the conditions under which they had 

e,m ae were distasteful to them as honourable and fair-minded 

tmine), men, but that these were forced upon them by the irregular com- 


erty an) petition of less scrupulous competitors in the market, Legislation 
tending to equalise and steady the wage would therefore be a 
protection to the employer who wished to deal honestly with his 
workers, and would certainly be welcomed by many of them. 

In my interviews with employers I was impressed alike by thcir 
desire to deal fairly with their workers, and the unanimous and 
unquestioning faith shown by even the most benevolent in the 
tightness and justice of paying the country workers at a 
bower rate than the workshop hand, this faith being based 
on the assumption that the work of the country woman is 
the product of her ‘leisure time’ ! Remembering the poverty 
and hardship which surround the lives of the latter, the grim irony 
of the phrase comes home to one. In any case, the assumption 


leaves out of view the fact that the finished article has the same 
Value when 


munity crof 
allowance fo 
u damage or 


ution (i 
devel 
ation 
dlear 
of cnt 


nan Ge 
; Oik: 
acitate! 
lents ca 


or mf 
hem & 
prosti 
rly tbe 
1 whe 


. bei ; zage. 

ing tk the aes of a by law would have a beneficial effect 
in) obo the ter of this class, and, speaking generally, it would seem 
von thas fy =e remedy for the evils which we are considering here. 
fst vith ine : 1S supreme advantage, that it deals not merely 
ate tances. ny ee, who may be hardly pressed by circum- 


the whole faulty system. 


i | vico à : mills of legislative reform grind slowly, and not always 
ott i The jp ces Hee exactitude. N othing is more likely to accelerate 
pot “hich g an the Stanting of that political leverage to women 


3 e Pay 
Vatkar, T arlig 


Ef mk mentary Suffrage would confer. To the woman 

ri aan of the r weak Trade Combination, a direct say in the 

. ron Pro ection industrial laws to which she must look for her 
ep yy: 


the shi his, JS even more important than it is to the man 
Shir, trag ‘strong Trade Union. Had the workers composing 
* been men voters instead of politically non-existent 
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women, it seems hardly probable that any Gover; 19 
ventured to play fast and loose with their interest ott | 
them in this flagrant fashion without the protection is ay 
Board Act. Of the ef 
I have said nothing of the conditions of the shi b 
England and Scotland. How grievous in many an maken 
conditions can be ascertained from the series of Be ATE th 
lished by the Women’s Industrial Council of Londo Tah 
Scottish Council for Women’s Trades. These cum Ad 
statistics of wages and hours, together with general ina 
on the shirtmaking and kindred trades. The difficulties g 
manufacturers and workers in both countries are greatly into 
by the unregulated and suicidal competition now going H 
Ireland, which the new Government measure has left unched Or 
and which, in the long run, must prove disastrous to Engli of 
Scotland, and Ireland alike. a Fis 
But the isolation of their circumstances, the racial temper | yer 
ment which unfits them for the commercial struggle, rendei f ist 
specially imperative that the strong arm of the law shold f oft 
raised in defence of these helpless and inarticulate women workes | 
of Ireland. By nature and by circumstances they are heal | Pre 
handicapped for this race. the 
Oh! Child among the nations, what hast thou to do withtle ff Sta 
chaffering of the market-place? 4 
MARGARET HARDINGE IRWIN e 
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Or arbitration the besetting sin is ambiguity. Reading the text 
of The Hague Tribunal award in the recent North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries arbitration, no one can fail to be impressed with the 
verbose complexity both of questions and answers, whose effect 
is to obscure the main issue and utterly confound the beneficiaries 
of the award. 

This confusion is reflected in the reception of the findings by 
Pressand public. Each party claims a triumph. Four days after 
the publication of the award, i.e. on the 11th of September, the 
State Department at Washington closed a lengthy conununique to 
the Press with the words: ‘ The general result is regarded as a 
substantial victory for the United States.’ On the same day The 
Times printed a despatch from its Toronto correspondent, in 
aa he declared : ‘ It is now realised that Canada and Newfound- 
a ath è won a great victory.’ Nothing could be happier from 
retire 3 ree ol view than that both sides to a dispute should 
internatio S frame of mind. Nor is it less to be desired from an 
should es standpoint that a decision of The Hague oe 
¥ the ache about, not indecd by a single stroke of the a) u 
tational] eee: of many sheets of foolscap, the cessation of inter- 

‘ering and international animosity. 


i 


ke 


k 


suc 
hna oul as this has not been obtained. Regarded as an 
TY be fo to produce international and Imperial harmony, it 
tag 0 a far from fulfilling its function. It may, although 
a ea it will not, prove the cause of further and more frequent 
~ these R a More deplorable jealousies. Perhaps, by the time 
9 Moe a clearer appreciation of the aims and tactics 
chine, -S to the dispute, as well as the helplessness of the 
re hag rooted to regulate them, may prevail. The truth 
hatin only to read the adroitly framed and utterly irrelevant 
ia Biven { Anticipate the replies which must prudently have 

$o those questions ; and if we are not precisely where 
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we were, it is because the modus vivendi with tE 3 
the Colony of Newfoundland, being superseded America y 4 
the Tribunal, that Colony can now proceed a by the del i 
act, on its own account. How it will act ana v me cal 7 
will or not prove detrimental to the best 31 i W hether ; a at op 
ill duly : me mterests of the pep f 
will duly appear. De Ery 
First, as regards the Maritime Provinces, ¢ E 3 
was to oppose the American pretension to onic Nay Babe 
Canadian waters. The Gloucester fleet had ae a Pleasin i sac 
might sail within the Canadian bays, creeks and ea that hs Jb 
the three-mile limit from their anchorage to the OUTS, tai Ti 
This contention has not lately to any extent bea a if 
practice, and it has now been laid down that the he amed outs ff lish 
be measured from a line drawn across from onan E p 
another. But, in the case of Newfoundland, the bet a ue 
grounds of the island were thrown open to the ‘Ace a ] 
Treaty of 1818 : and the people of the Colony only hold H Fish 
waters subject to foreign easements. f wt 
; Looking broadly at the whole question of America’s particije a 
tion in the North Atlantic Fisheries one’s emotion is of aston | ofw 
ment, not unmingled with admiration, at the vigour and pertis |"! 
city of the American claims and the manner in which those chi on 
have been received by the British Government. The Ameri | wer 
have no fisheries of their own. They are, therefore, drivent ff scri 
resort to Canadian and Newfoundland waters. The Trey an 
1783, which recognised American independence, in its thi} i, 
article conferred upon the revolted colonists certain fishery 14 ff Amer 
within British territory. This treaty was terminated by tap = 
of 1812. The Treaty of Ghent did not mention the fisheries, ait 
disputes having arisen, the Convention of 1818 was agreed } isot 
Tts first article provided that : ae 
t eth 
From 
Unite 
Nova 
Mina 
Nova 
Uorth 
bees 
lawn 
Han 
of Hn 
A 
Niles 
i org, 
W G 
gett Pac | 


But the foregoing Convention did not operate al 


c 
s ; a Re 
satisfaction of the Americans; wherefore, in 185%% 
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By the terms of this arrangement, not 
st, but the entire sea fishery was thrown 
icans, With certain rights to land and cure their 
en the news of this treaty reached Nova Scotia, 
| of excitement broke out due to misunderstanding as 
rocal advantages Nova Scotia was to enjoy. Amongst 
elieved that the Colony’s interests had been wantonly 


sh. 
fi A dea 


io the recip 


N ‘ho b : 
Only a poe 0s the eminent statesman and orator Joseph Howe, 
m. Be niy sat down and penned an impassioned letter to The 
at ths | rho pro : 
a a letter, a copy of which lies before me, was never pub- 
$ i} 4 eer : aus ; ae 
} 2 ished, and is now in the possession of a distinguished Jurist of 
OU shea, : ee : te ieee ahs é ve 
ilesi f Halifax- There are some m in it which are pertinent and 
dady | interesting enough to be quoted here : 
ee By the Jast English mail the newspapers informed us that the rights of 
N k Fishery secured to British subjects by the Convention of 1818 had been yielded 
m 


up to the free participation of our Republican neighbours. The news was 
tad enough, but the tone and spirit in which it was conveyed were even worse. 


artici With few exceptions the English newspapers exhibited a timid apprehension 
ston fÈ of what might happen if the Queen’s ships protected the Queen’s subjects in 
; the lawful enjoyment of rights secured by treaty stipulations, or they spoke 
pertin: i f j 
a, contemptuously of the value of the fishery, and of the industry and enterprise 


d the British Americans, whose property they rejoiced was to be handed 


Derat | over to more enterprising and adventurous citizens of a foreign Power. The 
riven ff sacrifice of our material interests by the Imperial Government might have 
realy d f ben borne with patience had not the tidings been conveyed to us in terms of 
r thi sofing and contemptuous indifference by the great organs of British public 
J rigli ieee om not exaggerate when I say that the blood of every British 
thew inching on ae and his cheek flushed with shame and indignation at the 
2) Co of the English newspapers, and at the unanimity with which 
ej onthe ¢ elled Peace at any price and the surrender of invaluable privileges 
d up banne in the bays of half a continent because the inhabitants of 
et us in ioe the effrontery to demand them. 3 

the threateneq i rst place gauge the magnitude and extent of the interests, 

coas ff From the ma andonment of which has excited the feelings I have described. 
of oi Vniteq States ot the St. Croix River, which is the boundary between the 
pds Xora Cotia an British America to Cape Sable, and the opposite coast of 
co tits, we have owing the coast lines of the Bay of Fundy and the Basin of 
na re Cotia an out hundred miles of sea coast. Following the coast lines of 
y ie item shores 9 Re Breton we have eight hundred miles of sea coast. The 
mo lay mated at ai ew Brunswick and those of Prince Edward Island may 
p jell te issiz mj eee The coasts of Canada from below where the St. 
i ot Qua Miles, Fo pe to the New Brunswick boundary stretch over eight 
aie hatred t ay, dade the north bank of the St. Lawrence to the mouth 
oo? A nae Ing the coast of Labrador, we have perhaps fifteen 
? aS We he Tound the shores IN há s d 

Pot. AVe h of Newfoundland must travel one thousan 


United St ve thousand miles of sea coast—the whole Atlantic 
of Mexico ates includes but eighteen hundred—the shore line of 
i al, I : “ves them but eleven hundred more, or twenty-nine 
© these five thousand miles of sea coast you add the 
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indents of bays and harbours (and all North Americ 
you will have at least five thousand additional miles a abounds y; 
of coast, and in these numerous bays and harbours tity this y 
great banks of Newfoundland, there is the richest Fisher a iny 
haddock, halibut, mackerel, herring, salmon abound Xy in the wong & j 
fish which have yet no marketable value. These sheria aa Numerong 
Her Majesty’s subjects in North America, who own the ppa, ; 
islands which flank, enlap, and encompass them on every n Oat 
the Republicans own one shore of the Bay of Fundy ; but i s It iS saig x 
a straight line drawn across that bay from the western ae 18 NOL tre py 
Scotia strikes the Province of New Brunswick, the pin Temity of Vn 
touching the outer edge. S of Maine ti, 
In the fisheries south of this point, whatever may be thei i 
foreign nation ventures to participate. Her Majesty’s A ue 
America have never taken 50/. worth of fish on the wha ee In Nips 
Republic. It may be said that the fisheries there are valueless ae di 
paratively, though not literally, true. But if it were not who eae 
British subjects, or the subjects of any foreign Power, would fs leres tky 
to take fish in the Sound or in the Penobscot, Boston, Delaware, or Cheah 
Bays? Not only are these fisheries guarded with jealousy by the ma 
laws of each individual State, but the judicial authorities of the u | 
for its citizens exclusive dominion over the bays and over thre (e | 63661 
$ Massachusetts Fishery Laws’ and Chancellor Kent's “ Commentaris') prohibit 
marine miles of a coast. These writers draw the line from headlands } as of 1 
headland, and give notice to all the world that whenever the interests oft Canadi; 
Republic required the appropriation that line may be indefinitely extendi ih Tre 
What reason exists, then, why Her Majesty’s subjects in North Ama ae 
should not have the same rights over the waters which surround them anil dying ] 
security of the same liberal interpretation of international law? Americ 
Is it because their ancestors, from devotion to the national fa ú Tabrad 
England, and from preference to her institutions, forsook all thet prope free we 
and prospects within the charmed circle of the Republic, and casting ie fusing 
selves into the howling wastes and upon the desolate sea coasts of the not nationa 
have toiled and died under a delusion ? 


ig 
t 


But the excitement subsided when if was disclosed a : 
Americans in turn gave British subjects reciprocal pal 
their eastern ports, very beneficial to the fishermen and e 
men. ‘The life of this treaty was twelve years. a j 
of that period the Americans, urged by their fisheri a 
the promoters of the high tariff policy, terminated t8? 
ment. In 1871, however, came the Treaty of Was 
threw open the fisheries to the Americans in almo 
terms of the previous Reciprocity Treaty. he uc 
ever, alleged that the value of their concession was T 
than that made by America, and a Commission W3 
try the question and award the difference, if any, t° 

The American counsel frankly admitted at the 
concession to Canada and Newfoundland to £ ast 
waters was of no value to the British fishermen this N 
neyer use it. It was the Colonial argument pe 


st the 


ou 
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77—and it reads oddly enough now, that, as Sir 


5 jon 2: ti. 
uo niteway put 1b: 


a distinct business. To take it off was an injury to that 
tto America as a nation, and it was with the nation that 


| willie” the right of importing into the United States our fish and 
ty pus to have “free was an advantage to Americans as a nation; it gave 
Sy A prod ce dut, ticle, upon the principle that the consumer always paid the 
i ihe l ea fe case it was shown by conclusive evidence that, duty or no 
a dutý and 3 n En exporter of mackerel had averaged about the same returns 
i iiy e feale A duty simply operated as a protection to the American 
eae 
‘i s 


the Commission 

e y . . . F . 

wil ghe Commission, moved by this ingenious argument, decided 
Í to fish along the coasts of Canada and Newfound- 


Ot right 
30 3 Pi worth to the Americans, in addition to the tariff con- 
nit | cessions, the sum of five and a-half millions of dollars for twelve 
aal | sears dating from 1871. In 1883 the Americans gave notice to 
ihl | minate the arrangement, and then fresh trouble began. Still 
i r | engaged in building up a barrier of protection America imposed 
xis] | prohibitive duties on British fish, and at the same time demanded, 
ali} as of right, a share in the British fishery. Consequently, the 
ti Canadians and Newfoundlanders fell back upon the provisions of 
wig | Ue Treaty of 1818, which prohibited the Americans from taking, 
lik drying, or curing fish within three miles of the British North 

American coast, certain limited portions of Newfoundland, 
Me ee, and the Magdalen Islands excepted. ‘Free fish for 
Hf He tte ee the Colonial watchword. Congress re- 

Elio ea oe new treaty or to accept an Inter- 

i ae ere s only course was to enforce her 
p | adian water pums ament upon American trespassers in 
tt | ahi crs. Naturally, this action inflamed the New 
et te pene clamoured for reprisals. For a time there was 
nb ee all commercial intercourse with Canada, but the 
PF nic: cS finally listened to reason, and an International Com- 


$ 
on ead represented Great Britain, formulated what was 
Heeteg by the Bayard-Pauncefote Treaty. This latter being 
Pag utherto œ American Senate, the situation was as before. 
he Noe ada and Newfoundland had acted together in 
7 Beater Suflerey Interests. But Newfoundland, although a far 
TLT = °y the Treaty of 1818 than Canada, had still a 
fleck UPON which she could rely. The bulk of the 
Banke. ore frequent the Treaty shore at all, but 
lwn he quantity of fish caught on the Banks 
ae the supply of fresh-bait fishes. Such bait- 


Squid, and herring—are chiefly obtained from the 


| i S large 
fo lin 
| 
| 


A 
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territorial waters of Newfoundland. In ig? 
purchase bait on her shores Contiguous to S fotei | d 
Newfoundland had been providing the means ae ita 2 be 
Events now suggested to one Newfoundland a her WO yi d z 
bility of his Colony acting separately. The eee bt i, 
announced that Newfoundland was tired of bei on. Rohe w inl 
to Canada’s tail; and that even the British oot if either 
x 


permitti 


a 
is 


from being an unmixed blessing to the senig ae Way | pail 

believed that a commercial arrangement was if Colony, pff pter 

negotiated with America, which would benefit fe Of beef the Tre 
c 


mith th 

on to Negot | siringe! 

Secretary | of the 1 

Need themy | after 2 
imp d 

He turned his back, f foreign 


(st " An ri 7 
tion with Mr. Bond. This proceeding vis a ie 4 
palatable to Canada, especially as some of its ee feign 
manifestly unfair to the Dominion, and at Sir John Naal | ferm 
request the Imperial Government declined to sanction the Be! became 
Blaine Treaty. f mention 
That was twenty years ago. Since that time Sir Robert Bal} Sue! 
has never rested in his efforts to redress what he regarded as the scel 
gross injustice. He has preached retaliation without ceasing. E his) 
has persistently advocated commercial union with the Unti ped ! 
States, and he has repeatedly expressed his indignation agi pet 
Canada, whose ‘impertinent interference ’ wrecked his ome l : 
tion. His first step was to grant the Americans freely all thear ni a 
cessions they asked for a period of twelve years, and io Le he 
Canadian fishermen on the same footing as foreigners. by if ad Re 
state of exasperation did not prevent a new attempt by "| tights i 
Colonies in 1898 to make an arrangement with America: “| ath 
negotiations failing, Sir Robert Bond, having obtaiwe i 
Chamberlain’s promise not again to veto separate action on Mt 


ole. | 
foundland’s part, in 1902 made a fresh pilgrimage i te p : 
clea 


mously; and he forthwith proceeded to Wa 


z : shi 
it. Mr. Blaine, Mr. Root’s predecessor, ae 


Mr. Hay, recognising as the astute Mr. Blaine 24 
here was an excellent opportunity for bringing abou’ ore i 
between two British Colonies and for ‘extending Ai pwi | à 
fluence over a neighbouring British territory, ™ i 
Bond in a proper spirit. The Blaine-Bon 
revived as the Hay-Bond convention. The 
Secretary frankly admitted that the conven } 
rather than commercial. Tt was part of the policy Tii 
was pursuing towards the British West Indies 
policy with which Canada would have nothing Z 
Government having pledged itself to Imperial P À 
Sir Robert returned to Newfoundland in trium? 


| 
referen” il | 5 
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ted on the American Senate’s opposition. The 
ermen stoutly rejected the idea of duty-free 
Engla a . they petitioned against the proposed arrange- 

land i” d a powerful spokesman in Senator Cabot 
on was rejected ; nothing was to be given to 
or Canada, and at the same time every 
Mer ish waters was to be enjoyed. How was this 
; 1 A possible ? By a special Amcrican interpretation of 
LP obe render 1 1818, by which the Americans had equal privileges 
he ine Treaty Ot, As an answer to this move Sir Robert Bond 


Map l€  foandiand 


iyilege 


alter no Newfoundlander was permitted to dispose of bait to a 
onf foreigner. In case the Americans should seek to evade the restric- 
ak 1 a i employing Newfoundlanders, the Foreign Fishing Vessels 
i was passed in 1905, making it illegal for the master of any 
feign fishing vessel in Newfoundland waters to engage Colonial 
fshermen as part of his crew. “Ratification or retaliation’ 
B| wame the Colonial motto with regard to the Hay-Bond con- 
vention. 

Bul} Such was the juncture when Mr. Elihu Root appeared upon 
diss} tle scene. The new American Secretary of State quickly made 
„Hf his mind as to how the situation should be met. He deter- 
frie! Muted to take a high hand with Newfoundland : to appeal to the 
aint aa Government against Sir Robert Bond, who had dared to 

ve if aws to further his own selfish policy. 
ect Ae result the Bait Act was withdrawn. To Mr. Root’s extra- 
irel te n e Aton that the. situation created by the War of 
a al fee Was ‘in the nature of a partition of the Empire,’ 
n ae pica: cs then America had possessed joint sovereign 
ef È the Treaty w the fishery that were not expressly renounced 
yer | Clverd Gree | 1818, the British Government, through Sir 
; Y, retorted with a truly abject al for a modus 

y abject propose 


trendi, m} ; 
lt ‘at this was a regrettable blunder is now recognised. 


nt g 

[X a ‘this shadow of reason to the American contention. 
ir} Ending the p but the Colony was further sacrificed by sus- 
wi n A oo Fishing Vessels Act, and permitting the 
oe r seming] in defiance of Colonial laws. Sir Robert Bond 
in Sa J helpless. He had exhausted all his resources 
hon oe offence and defence. Fate suddenly pre- 
Adon in cow Session of the Imperial Conference took place 
1 the high it Robert was a delegate. He was interested 
festivities Imperial questions discussed nor in the 
Ceasiong © Was the one solitary absentee on many 

to th a when the freedom of the City was pre- 
mg Premiers. He had resolved upon a bold 
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step: failing to obtain the support of the T 
he would rise in his place and make a 
fellow Premiers to support him.  'This c 


Merial Ge 
d ramatic D 
ourse wag p UA 


harangued them all in a lengthy speech which almo ollo io 
sternation in Government circles. The Colonia) ia 
ported his contention with one exception. That . Ne 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister of Canad “cept 1A 
occurred precisely is not now known; the report i Bi be 10 
was suppressed. It is not necessary to follow the this ihis 0 
taken by Sir Robert Bond to encompass his i a amin 


there 

compu 
fisher! 
andal 
land; 
Th 
obtain 
Jnd h 
Ameri 
preter 


: i y and Various: 
were all futile. The Colonial statutes w : 


ridden, and, compelled to witness a yearly 
see a British warship patrolling Newfou 
interests of the Americans, to avoid furth 
Robert Bond suspended the Bait Act. 

How, it may be asked, does The Hague award settle al thy 
difficulties? How does it protect Newfoundland from ‘the ox 
petition of the foreigner? The answer is that it does not. Ye. 
foundland is, it is true, confirmed in her claim asa self-gorenit: 
Colony to make local regulations, but these regulations musti: 


ters in fy 
er humiliation & 


Whi 
etablis] 
absolute 
effect, a) 
lotion w 


(1) Appropriate or necessary for the protection and preservation ost 
fisheries ; (2) desirable or necessary on grounds of public order and mai 
without unnecessarily interfering with the fishery itself, and in both E 
equitable and fair as between local and American fishermen, and notsofn 
as to give unfairly an advantage to the former over the latter class. Mr. 
Were fa 
Was no 
or otherri® have 7 

ions) Chamb 


Moreover, 


ied 
; : i 3 : roy isons * 
which requires an examination of the practical effect of any P 


‘nhabitanë i 
rounding the exercise of the liberty of fishery enj oyed by the E pe a 
the United States, or which requires expert information Bee lee yy ll x 
themselves, may be referred by this Tribunal to a Cone a th i th 
specialists: one to be designated by each of the parties py ite asl ae 


who shall not be a national of either party, to be designate 


After a reasonable time, to be agreed on by 
the expert Commission to arrive at a conclusion, ] 
or, if necessary, by local inspection, the Tribuak Eo 
voked by the President at the request of either p? ider werf nts 
at the earliest convenient date, re-convene w cona imong l; JS 
of the Commission, and if it be on the whole T panin “tae 
incorporate it in the award. If not on the whole u ale 


Commissioners, and after hearing argument 
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ar to settle difficulties? to allay animosities? 
€ 2 g P n : 

dland with a prompt means of enforcing her 
there is in all the maze of ambiguities in 


os this appe 

oe Newfoun 

ford og? True, 
u 


„ statute “or further expensive arbitration some advantage 
ro iai d America may wish to evade all this expense 
untie 


; es the cost of an appeal to The Hague Tribunal 


Te to. : A 
yi Giead € t the price of a Dreadnought), this trouble, all 


ly, abou 


omine be unde 
Mer j 
Hil) phere WL for her to do so; Senator Lodge and the Gloucester 


a | may þe trusted to find means to get what Hcy want, 
‘thy andal they want, at the expense of Great Britain and Newfound- 
inte) pnd; but it might be far-sighted policy to do 80. 
on} That, then, is the net result of the Tribunal’s award—an award 
obtained after infinite trouble and enormous expense. Newfound- 
lite! pnd has at last a handle with which to grasp negotiations with 
eur} America. It is not much—because so much is left to the inter- 
Ye) preters and the interpretation of the award. Mr. Root says: 


I While America has lost her extreme contention that the Treaty of 1818 
slablished an international servitude, exempting American fishermen 
jofst} absolutely from British fishing regulations, the decision, in its practical 
| mints efect, appears to assure the same measure of protection against unfair legis- 
ù E lation which this contention was designed to secure. 
fat 
ie Resi added that questions two, three, four, five and six 
e favourable to the United States. In question seven, which 


wa a ae ; 
3 Re not of much practical importance, the Tribunal appeared to 
pave VC made a 


ws} Chamberlain-B 


she if ane a so; but Newfoundland has got a little more than 
sah Yell thin r the recent modus vivendi. Sir Robert Bond may 
hour for the Hay-Bond Convention has arrived. 
ads, an emissary has set out from Washington to 
i _ The only factor lacking is Sir Robert Bond. 
niggle to obta:, 1s the tragedy of it. After twenty years of 
Mself oy o an commercial union with America, he now finds 
i O Eoverneq ee ™—replaced by Sir Edward Morris, a states- 
1; eves ere y y ideas of a totally different complexion. He 
` tere ang 2Y be something in the Imperial idea. He tells 
8 to Sou Possibilities in the shipment of fresh fish- 
ndon and in the exploitation of the Western 
He does not wish to bind the Senior Colony 
are public as most of our West Indian Colonies 
Will the oS bound. i 
~ewfoundland Premier receive the American 
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emissary? Already British capital is pourin L gil 


ane : i 
already the country is filling with settlers. Ana get | 
who has toiled so hard for American preference, yy” eth 


0 Wag. 
© French , hf 


» espa 
nd for the « mt 


mental in ridding the French shore of th 
for much bitter anti-Canadian sentiment, a 
for Free Waters’ policy which led to th 


ne © summonp. “te 
Hague Tribunal—alas for the vicissitudes of Cole th, 
Sir Robert Bond is out of the game. mal Doli 


As regards Newfoundland, then, The Hague Trib 
settled nothing. If Sir Edward Morris prefers intent by 
to American preference, the old international frictiong 
Treaty coast will go on as before, the disp 
bitterness, and in due course the pretensions of th 


N t 
utes w 3 
shipping ring will result in the invocation of 


TTA | Tae 
© Glovcss, f Secre 
a fresh Tribund, f evers 
most 

BECKLES Wits, f publi 
asolit 
being 
tenani 
indis 
dinner 
fimm 
- cricket 
Th 

as Iris 
typical 
Thad 
Bawn- 

i failed, 
apprec; 
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LAST WORDS ON IRELAND 

a hy 

Apen 

mt immer of 1862 I spent in Ireland with Cardwell, then Irish 


cc a Be at The Lodge in Phoenix Park. Of all parks that I 
a ee ‘the Phoenix, with its view of the Wicklow Hills, is the 
H i iental Yet it was little frequented by the citizens of 
Dublin, who seemed to prefer the streets, and left their park in 
„solitude which fitted it to be the scene of the Murders. Cardwell, 
being a Cabinet Minister, was the real ruler. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Carlisle, a most amiable and popular man, was happy 

in displaying his admirable social qualities by making the after- ` 
dimer speeches in which, thanks to his unique flow of heartfelt 
fummery, he was unrivalled, and by occasionally scoring at 

cricket. 

The general impression, I believe, was that Cardwell had failed 
fs Trish Secretary. It is certain that he was the reverse of a 
f ‘pical Irishman. To give him an insight into Irish character 
pe ore him, before he came over, to see the Colleen 
ai PE Te with no good effect. But I do not believe that he 
| Pare: industry, justice, and impartiality were 
F they w y the best Irishmen ; my inquiries led me to believe 
 tishosca ie by the people at large ; and I came away 
Ot Trelang T. belief that roistering misrule is the only thing 
` -hat there is a tendenc t sort in the Irish 


ON, 


ff tharacte 

Figen be true, but it calls for an antidote, not for 
! l n Ca 7 ’ à 

fin rdwell’s arriva] at Dublin a list of promises which had 


; ade 
| the staj ® supporters of the Government was laid before him. 


tee : = glish official stood aghast when he saw how much 

ih that ` exceeded the possibilities of performance. He was 

; z be fy flea © not be uneasy. A promise, even though it could 

fp toa ’ vas preferred to a refusal. The angler prefers a 

A Dnstn "iy blank day. 

; ia ite, E pressed with the pensive beauty of Ireland and 

a hin, thes g Cle 1OlY of its relics—the Round Towers, the Seven +38 

ee 7 cat Puen: the Hill of Cashel, the ruins of the 

E LV —No eee at Clonmacnois. With the historic 
729 easly i 

AA A E 


# 


| 


| 
| 


ee a E : 
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a flight of marble steps fit for a mansion; a 
piece with filthy walls ; a fine lodge with tw 
across each other for a gate; excellent w 


y to bea an 
found it a reality. The people in their penury were a ' 


But I am told they are changing their mood as Well as oa nA ihe ‘ 
be attached to their social chiefs. It is said that their er toe 
of character, their love of fun, and the wit which a “ 
itself, produced their bulls, have since these stent we 
struggles been passing away, and that a more A : ; 
coming over the whole scene. AD clic 
At the time of my visit even ‘ ould Ireland,’ with its facie | me, 7 
and feuds, the relics of the clan, was hardly extinct. Noty 
before, the Government had been called upon to stop the am: 
faction-fight between the two-year-olds and three-year-olds, t| 
origin of whose feud was lost in fabulous antiquity, but wass || YOt 
posed to have been a dispute about the age of a steer. Inati} 1 Ho 
place two factions fought annually for a mystic stone. The mg 
trates, by direction of the Government, sank the stone in theni ff 262m 
The two factions combined in fishing it up and then fought int 


histo 


One was. 

recklessness, lawlessness, and love of conspiracy, 8s ; 
product of Trish history. The other was that Irish bi 
all its calamities and horrors, was the product of oaae 
dent more than of anybody’s crimes. I embodied these on 
sions in an essay on Irish History and Irish Charn aa g 
though now superseded and forgotten, had some novelty 
vogue at the time. 

I drew my inspiration from some of the 0° i 
Liberals, constant intercourse with whom I enjoyed, € piat” 
O'Hagan ; Sir Alexander McDonnell, the head of ee yp, Ru i Nala 
Department and the organiser of national education an 
the Principal of Maynooth, a most excellent, io aC 
man ; Professor Simpson, of Belfast ; and a mem Fom 5 
hierarchy whose name has escaped my aged ae nen, ve 


territo 
to his 
Tepliec 
by sh 
Spitac 
Gener 


Javooly te 
lage 


pest of the w 
as 


men, while they were thoroughly patriotic GigE eit A Att, 
attached to the Union. They desired Disestablish pout iD Wag th 
improvement in the land law as could be made ae rel the by 
the faith of contracts, as well as certain ee n ond pi Ath, 
cluding better facilities for private-bill legislá" wiog f g 


v s 
for legal appeals. But from the thought of AS% 
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iled, and they rebuked me if I said anything the 
ecole’ f 


ing that ge 


rtain, to my mind, is that the choice lies between 


What on and independence. A vassal Parliament such 
pgislati ve k proposed would presently struggle for equality and 
4s Eee fore the Union, when the two Parliaments existed, 
freedom. “ion between the two islands and the subordination 
the BE to England were maintained by gross and undisguised 
_ of A That state of things nobody would desire to revive. 
a ihe people wanted, as I always believed, was the land, 
ey hich had been the object of contention in every crisis of Irish 
ie Bey: and had security of tenure , like that of the English copy- 
holder, been given them, the political agitation, it seemed to 
me, would have subsided—it never showed much force apart from 
the agrarian movement. But I would not undertake to say how 
far the spirit of nationality has been evoked by the long struggle, 
or what concession to it may have become unavoidable. The 
sg worst of all policies, however, it seems to me, is Home Rule, 
mit} if Home Rule means a vassal Parliament. i 
měļ Agrarian murder—in other words, the war of assassination 
tre} against the landlords—had barely ceased. Landlords were too 
foi.) olten absentees—grinding the people through their agents. 
Some of the absentee estates, the Lansdowne estates among the 
os | ae were liberally managed; but this did not make up for 
ih an sence of the proprietor and the non-performance of his 
We eon, duties. It was said that an agent having complained 
ie Ta Eee that his life was in danger, the employer 
ty shooting are m ae they need not think to intimidate me 
‘WAL piracy, sa AE S besple were one vast agrarian con- 
130} Seneral could ae cop was impossible. The Attorney- 
Murder, with the n e Council an exact account of an agrarian 
i} en present - i ames of the murderer and of those who had 
Lith answer ae n mee it was proposed to him to prosecute, 
ct ee, and thus at every one of the witnesses would forswear 
ri | he day to tumn Kine z 
ont! ere is tisk ; 8 s evidence, would be lost. 
be rder had be 
i “onvictio en committed, and a large reward was offered 
i re artridge was picked up and proved 
i @ neighhe eae school-book. Suspicion fixed 
ae got a raisin peas who kept such books for sale. 
ae o the house and reported that the book 
è and by, atal leaf was missing. The police entered. 


Action 
i In 
an 
Is, th 


= 


e 
Map Pf taken f 


ou 
an Proceed away the book. The proof seemed clear. ihe 
he publishes’, oe Attorney-General suggested a refer- 


er of the book. The publisher’s reply was 
Wie 3B 2 
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the upper classes, were more conservative, and, it seemed tom 
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that it was the right book but not the a 
detective had torn the leaf out of the book s 
the house of the suspected man to get a 
the reward. pf omn 


I visited Dr. Russell at Maynooth, and witnes F gs 
tion of that system of mental drill and of isoeo Ei a 
ion frp 


breath of free opinion by which, carried on through a 
seven years, an Irish peasant is turned into a nia E. Corsy the l 
but those instilled by authority, and no aspirati lth Oi, pillar 

3 piration but ders: ats 
to his Church. The text-book was Suarez, even th tig all 
tively liberal Aquinas being disused. When, to such sa a i 
celibacy and corporate influence were superadde a, it win al iligh 
understand how the Church kept so complete a hold on hed ie i 
and why apostasy was so rare. Sir Alexander McDonnell s, the ch 
all my Protestant friends bore emphatic testimony to the pi course 
of the Irish priesthood. ! Th 

A peasant clergy sympathised with the peasantry in Polite fami 
and agrarian struggles. The Hierarchy, mingling socially wit e 
tay fof th 
"servant 
examin 
put lit 


would have discountenanced Fenianism altogether if they ki 
not been dependent on their people for their incomes. Thepl 
of payment, ascribed to Pitt, would no doubt have had its est a 
-f tomeve 
The people, however, could keep their secrets from the me) eer. 
hood. Dr. Russell told me that they had no idea they bad a dt 
Fenians in the village of Maynooth till, one of the abortive rst Rob 
having taken place, a number left the village to jomit. f ome í 
At the time of my visit the issue was national education; " vf Merei 
afforded a field for the liberalism of Bishop Moriarty and ae iewi 
of his school. Of the Catholic laity not a few were at heart Yo the 
the Government. Some would come up the back-stais #1 dass g 
promise their support so long as the Government showed p It Was 
respect for their Church. poet 
The religious war between Catholics and 1] T gov 
over. The two denominations of Christians were 5” id y 
each other’s heads at Belfast. Protestant cholla “f, ati 
troversy uncomplimentary to the Virgin and A J ES 
posted on the walls. In making up dinner-parues ‘tl 
it was necessary to take care how members of the n 
were confronted with each other. nob! bal 
The mainstay of order was the Constabulary» 2 
men, whether the policy of which they were 
wise or not. The Constabulary was Protestan t, 


gi 
Protestants yas! , 


uniform, 
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me relics of the old convivial days. At the 
3 Viceregal Lodge, when the ladies left the 


meen toe 

ties ae remained, and as soon as you put down your 

ried it I thought I saw some effects of this 
e 


Dat gene Hors air gi Ballinasloe disappointed me. So did not 
í he hases, to see which I unsentimentally gave up 


a pe Cashel E y trooped into Cashel with its swallow-tail 
ib, Me ee, its tall hats, and shillelahs. The races were 
EN eal io and the course was SO chosen that from a rising ground 
Mt amet see them well. The enthusiasm of the people was 
ans f oa Mounted police were riding about to keep order, and 


easi wight day there seemed to be some need of them. Has 
cag Oa fluence of politics now been cast over the race- 
ell a 
pay There were guests at The Lodge in Pheenix Park; among 


ct India, in all the simplicity of true greatness. I asked his opinion 
Hh of the competition-wallahs, the nickname given to the civil 
p- «vants appointed under the then new system of competitive 
Ue amination. Of all men I thought he was the least likely to 
n mt literary above practical qualifications. He gave sentence, 
me towever, in favour of the wallahs, saying that when another 
ia oficer of Government wrote to him about them in a disparaging 
ris ‘rin, his reply was that he would be glad to exchange. 

Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, was there for 
vital i time with his wife. Him I had already known well. 
iol A a memoir of him written under the auspices of the second 
tr the ose affection soothed his spirit in his old age. The fame 
s ot man who made the last great stand in favour of middle- 


| Class govern R 
úf ment aga 4 3 z 
J lives not ¢ gainst democracy can hardly have died away. 


J tstocrat ot or aristocracy that he fought nae 
| le govern lect, he wasin nothing else aristocrati¢—but 
ff Tasses, He he by the educated against government by the 
Ney South Tae perhaps, seen the rough side of democracy in 
J,’ time be ae where for some years he had practised law 
A he l forget a the convict taint had been thoroughly worked 
2 Government en it was he or one of his friends who at a 
é he the ae are had the misfortune to tread upon and 
4 Bean, Prit with ee of a lady. The fair wearer turned upon 
| iter. i any a expression of her wounded feelings which 
I teri, lent for ee to decency be repeated. It was a 
F been thrown Doei Lowe when, Gladstone’s Reform Bill 

: eu aving th out mainly by his efforts and the Liberal 
less demo us been overturned, Disraeli brought in a 
cratic than that of Gladstone, and the Conser- 
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_ worldly goods to endow you with.’ ‘ Ah! Robert; did not at 


SE you with them.’ Spreading his arms to help her SP 
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vative rank and file, which had rapturously appl a 
anti-democratic speeches, sat, under the rod oil aude p Po 


ot 


sullenly supporting the Bill and deaf to the he i | A 
which Lowe made to them. It was said that he te ae, Pie’ 
tears. Was mo | (be 

Lowe was an~albino with eyes so weak hae a m 
reading his nose literàlly touched his book. He took fe LEW i 
at Oxford and, it is said, would have taken higher im he 
rubbed out with his nose what he had written with his r ad a 
I have been driven by him in a phaeton at a rattling wae Ye Mi 
crowded streets. hrog at 


In public, Lowe affected a utilitarian contem 
education ; in private, he was always reading the ¢ 
I was staying with him at Caterham he asked me 
was the best history of the Roman Republic 


pt for thsi, } 
lassics, Wia | : 
What I thou, f 0 


3 : - I told hin t 
Mommsen’s, which had just appeared. A few days fe 


time 
0H 
an editorial in a leading newspaper for which he wrote began, ‘hy. i he h 
Mr. Thompson’s history of the Roman Republic, which appn f vai 
to us to be the best.’ I wonder whether booksellers receind | po 
orders for the book! | bl 
Lowe was the most naturally and spontaneously brili | ae. 
talker that I ever knew. Other great talkers wanted an audien. | 
Lowe did not. He was not less likely to say a good thing ff 


4 ICI 
you as you sat by him on the driving-box than to say it totte ff 
most appreciative circle. Touch him when. you would, he BE This 
out the electric spark. His talk was rather cynical and sude! ff iegso 
intom, Dut he was not really a cynic—he was a Dementi Tever 
who laughed at the world, though rather too impatient of be | that h 
stupidity." ‘Look at that fool throwing away his w AA ay 
advantages!” hé exclaimed when a deaf member of the Hi f turin 
of Commons put up his ear-trumpet. + het wd et 

Mrs. Lowe was a fat, good-natured lady, clever T rajt ia 
for she painted well, and an excellent wife, but a des ji on 


among her friends. Her husband, though he sae moraine! f 


wW. 
o but the 


cious oe 


down from a jaunting-car, he exclaime 
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' time before the arrival of the train. To fill up 
-4 ‘Let us have a row with the car-men about 
f actually became, and the Lord Chancellor 


J ons, we Met a ; ; È 
W Commo” at which he had just been looking and admired. He 
tongi a identify it and he burst into tears. 
al : 


il wenty years afterwards I was in Treland again, presiding 
When a section of the Social Science Association at Dublin. This 
outi f re J was the guest of my friend the ex-Chancellor, Lord 
bin f Flan. Tf the Irish question could only have been put into 
Be the hands of a few men like him for quiet settlement, instead or 
being made the prey of demagogism and the football of party, how 
Ke i nuch better would the result have been, and how much less the 
ey public morality and the faith of contracts have suffered in the 
lia f pees , , oe : , : 
— | Lord O’Hagan’s political saint was Arthur O'Leary, whose 
en portrait hung in his study and whose policy was union with 
ul justice. It has recently been discovered that O’ Leary was in com- 
al munication with the Government and received money from it. 
i A This would have been a shock to O'Hagan. But there is no 

„f ™4son to suspect the sincerity of O’Leary’s convictions or to 
gi a any opinion as to the soundness of his views. Nothing 
unl f a transpired warrants us in calling him a spy. 

| iba = no excuse for the neglect of Treland by the Court 
E. a a reign." The Queen, when she paid a brief visit, 
EA : as enthusiastically as she could desire. That the 
ike. elect of her presence has been somewhat overrated is 


VY tot unl} : 5 
gi ey » but her persistent absence was felt as a standing 


i 
‘| 
1 


E Att 
| ba o of the Convention I had to propose a vote of thanks 
} Phoenix z ° Society which had given us a breakfast in the 
A uty 7 rN I said that the Phoenix Park seemed to me by 
‘ot | silty than 0 © Not less worthy of the occasional residence of 
| ` the eveni Sborne or Balmoral. The sentiment was cheered. 
e | mee the a xs was a banquet at the Mansion Hous 
Bs, 2&k, w S ayor echoed what I had said in the mo 
g ®t his Tegr ane a guest, followed suit with a strong e 
"Ws ‘ana, that the Royal Family did not come 
why they do not, I don’t know why.’ 1 
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course, made a sensation and was echoed by 


The Prince then knew that he had offende Ting 


the mo 
d, and an 


mop him up was made, I believe, in one of the ate in 
but with the usual result. Presently out came pa Et J i 
evidently inspired, in The Times, taking me Pa TA editory A 
was, to task for having given expression to Sn Innoc tay oe 
paradoxical notion that it would be a good tho rn Called EE s 
visit Ireland, and demonstrating by arguments whi = onti his ê 
me rather paradoxical that such a step would i 4 Seemed | pima 
Afterwards the Prince of Wales referred to the questa wwie f colea 
speech, though in language perfectly kind towards Ran O 
showing thereby how sore the subject was. dteach, f inmo 
Among the company at O’Hagan’s was a very plea w do 
well-informed man whom I did not know, but who ae er 
learned was a leading writer in The Times. As he and Tat a 
in the grounds one morning, our conversation turned on heat | ae 
of the royal neglect of Ireland, and I spoke of George the To ts en 
visit as a redeeming point in his unedifying career. My cam. | be hac 

panion heartily concurred. It may have been my fancy, bit] 

thought that in the editorial taking the other side I identifel; 
To 


phrase which had been used in that morning’s conversation, 
This was the time of the struggle with Parnell and ti 
Nationalist following. Things had come to such a pass that som 
who did not sympathise with the League were joining it, to obi 
for their callings the protection which the Queen’s Governmtt! 
could no longer afford. The Irish Secretary and the occupant ú 
The Lodge was another friend of mine, W. E. Forster, anaie, | 
hone id,.and most industrious, though rather uncouth my 
He 0, it was thought, with a little grace and polish mi 
achieved to the highest place. In grace and polish, howe 
was totally wanting. I po RET stand for st” 
time on one leg, holding up a glass of water in one ha 
Were going to drink it to the health of the audience. 
fighting the Parnellites with a Coercion Bill, in houtly 
assassination, as was subsequently proved. oenn ie E 
I wrote something in defence of Forster's. ap Die done: 
Coercion Act, saying that one of three things had to a a 
either the Coercion Act must be applied ; or the troops $ Jon 
or the Queen’s Government in Ireland, as ity COL mee t 
protect people in their lawful callings, must resig?- wll poe 
after came over to England. When we met he a rere 
my defence of him, but said that a different policy Be : a 
From his tone I augured that he was about to res! 
two afterwards he did. 5 
Peel, when he changed, averred his change, © 
to those who had converted him. Gladstone set 


nd asi le 
He ys 


danger d j 
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oe Bork to make Gu Oty he had always been con- 
| pn <ie pretended in his History of an Idea, his mind 
Th lent: E before been turning towards Home Rule, how 
a L ii many tify himself in continuing to lead the nation on what 
ce ae u io suspect was a wrong line ; in denouncing Parnell 
tapi ge bod þegun ough rapine to dismemberment ’ ; in proclaiming 


ading bhr 5 ‘med p 
1h e A a shouting multitude at Guildhall; in throwing 
wy ff pis iis followers into prison ; above all, in allowing his own 
cdu f piman pecially his Home Secretary, to rise at his side night 


na gues, €S : z Gy : 
k Mai and denounce the Home Rule movement and its leader 
lH ls a er Á 


A i scathing terms? Is it possible by any stretch of charity 
=f o doubt that Gladstone’s failure in 1885 to obtain a majority 
al | independent of the Parnellites was the proximate cause of his 

dden accession to Home Rule? That he should have persuaded 


vard : 
T himself of the contrary is only one of the many proofs that his 
bee | power of self-deception was unbounded. Tt is not less true that 


rib: | his emotions were generous and that his enthusiasm when once 
com. | hehad espoused any cause was perfectly real. 

jut | 

al GOLDWIN SMITH. 

l Toronto. 

bis 

ome 

ain 

nent 

ito 
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THE SILLON f 

J tende 

THE following pages aim only at pr i d vord 

; SES] : res are F sion. 

Oo Mont in its ERE cinta Doin history of be ihep 

A Bee ossible to a writer who was, from the very b aS objects, f in re 
etic to it, yet never actually belonged to it auon sop f vork 

In 1894, Marc Sangnier was finishin hi E 

Seninles. He had been exceptionall oe pop e the Cole - stand 
examinations, taking a first pri el successful in his clasi] | sill 
| Général, but th : prize tor pbioophr a Ani E: 
SE e mathematical r We” a 

passing, preparat al course through which he wastha f that « 

Se al P E = ae the Ecole Polytechnique, wasn them 

m e ee n e ne began to feel the restlessness habitu! | aposte 

sail aes n O sees himself nearly out of his teens al Howe 

Barly in ane = his case the restlessness proved fruitful. | pos 

r, Abbé Leber, obtained leave to meet once a wet a th 

angr 


wi : 

$ michael theres Ei EC WN Crypte aug Gammes, because thew faet 
alee ei : is object was neither to found a spiritul ise he 
oe one ating society, but something—he did noi “| 0 Ch 
A be called—which would help himself ai 2 f i 
French Rees free play to their capabilities as Catholics 3 e th 
e ens of the morrow. The venture tumed out "a Wi 
Cae Success, and the youthful society was S00? a j 
RA : only at Stanislas, but in other colleges whee 
a eee = well. It was only five years after that Sang 
magazine, the es auie @ Moe enay n T N 
_ original name. ee mS and oa ¢ 
Tog In the meanwhile Mare Sangnier had served 2 oe 
gimant at Versailles, spent Be a at the eoleP nyt 
ae d another year as officer in @ regiment er 
end of 1898, seeing that his iive 
nds were constantly increasing 
to devote himself entirely $0 
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„m was quite extraordinary, and he had already the 

j ergy and gentle gracefulness, of melancholy and 

oe our rein make the unspeakable charm of-his.presence.. 

pi of his oratory. ae 

5 well as í d been the spirit of the Crypte, and what was, in a 
Wiat ba to be the spirit of the Sillon? Sangnier’s magnetism 

everybody else’s who ever had a power as leader and 

in a high degree and eloquently expressing the 

latent in the Catholic youth that surrounded him. One 


sion. i 

ospect o 
he prospec ; jx 
3 Panta too old for their energies. They wanted to do a 
M 15 


york of their own, in a spirit of their own, and under chiefs of 

their own choosing. They all started from the Catholic—not 
i standpoint, which would denote a definite programme—but 
mimus. They were proud of being Catholics, felt in themselves, 
and realised in seeing Marc Sangnier, the unbounded possibilities 


of ty f 
ys 
yje 


lg 
Assia 


weon f ane i : 
stha | that a religious life offers, and wanted, not primarily to secure 
am | them for themselves, but to make them known to others. The 


| | systolic ambition was characteristic of them from the first. 
However, they were conscious of the necessity of being sufficiently 


g all 
| in-possession of their own ideal to make it contagious. Hence 
yi: | their first appearance as cercles d’études—that is to say, societies 
va f for the study of religion. At the Ecole Polytechnique, where 
nik f Sngnier had continued the work started at Stanislas, the 
bys Pe of the Cercle began with reading and studying a passage 
bad to ee after which they would discuss current objections 
k M anity So as to make themselves competent to meet the 
di litical, they aimed at persuading. Other questions of a more 
i Ki A 2 social character soon crept in, as the young men found 
i With a Aes x ften silenced, the moment they opened their lips, 
ims | "Ptblicang ie F assumption that Catholics could not even be 
niet? PS their in a E possibility of any social progress, and 
ouik Men's Popular © extended to the patronages, or Catholic Young 
pet f bs, in fact is lubs, where those questions were vital. These 
4 9 generally AEN mostly of Parisian clerks or skilled workmen, 
m? f omies an A lanin] the contingencies of politics and 
ig i bout 190 ee able to discuss them with remarkable precision. 
i en? the Thirt at is to say, towards the end of the Pontificate 
he the of Py, meek “enth—the Sillon had spread to practically every 
be ia Subse at possessed a magazine, the Sillon, with four 
K M Tatiane eee and a fortnightly paper, the Eveil 
ia a or five p3 Pousand copies of which easily found buyers. 


Gration Trad provincial groups, though never united 
met periodically, held congresses, and organised 
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large popular meetings, which Sangnier jn 


and to which he was not afraid of Invitin ne ab 


ly addr 


contradiction.’ In 1905 Jules Guesde 2 E Most fon W | 
meetings at Roubaix. M. Ferdinand Bue e at o h | pel 
The period I am speaking of was that ee attended Tha te evel 
Sillon. It had no enemies, or, if it had ar ie palmy dy the 
appearing, and it spread like wildfire. On aa Were ait Con 
chief features of its doctrine were clearly defi 1€ other hang i oe 
embodied in various publications.? So it A p i began a a 
to sum them up briefly. AY be the Proper pa, a 
First of all, the Sillon professed to be a secular E. 
movement. It had been so from its ori a on autononny 4 
Gammes, where the boys had insisted on bein ik a Crip w i 
and had recourse to the Abbé Leber Be eA 3 themselts, fon 
embarrassed. There was no priest at the Real of the mA ET 
where ecclesiastics happened—especially in the E poe go 
—to be members, they were called conseillers Ie caiga f vih 
no pre-eminence whatever. One of the Sillon ‘enti Wine E | 
: Independence of the secular society and its e may A os 
Church as far as organisation—not E a n i a 
Clearly Sangnier thought that his mission was to the i a : 
matter how religious, not to the subject of the hice Vale E 
besis, or even—to use another more accurate metaphor e 
PETR of his action was his love of Christ and his beliet tt ff imag 
gion ad the key to every problem. Viewed in the light of the co-op 
Pope’s recent Letter to the French Bishops, the numberles P socia 
passages in which this doctrine is set forth? undoubtedly s ff ihey 
of individualism, but nobody at the time seemed to protest, al f whic 
Marc Sangnier received letters of approbation from practical! Jf acqui 
every French Bishop and from Cardinal Rampolla. One shll if work 
add that the Sillonists cared exclusively for living their Cahil ff conse 
csm, constantly said that they had no interest in pure heb ff Silo 
and criticism, and, in fact, that no Modernist was ever ae possil 
among them. When Sangnier spoke of religion 12 his ple i | nt 
speeches, and he often did, his accent had a manliness a? i i ea 
same time a ring of heart-felt sincerity which struck evet i | a 
and his friends’ li ike hi iful. Noir i i 
T s’ lives, like his own, were beautiful use osl f Year 
targ eop hie align ning youn mea arter | pr 
; e que in every part of Paris ar hich PP lve 
churches, without noticing the something indescribable not tell | Dtefe 
oa kindle on a human face. One con E r 
off to them. fte g 


of i 
1A azine 0f Heg t 
a good many of the provincial Sillons also possessed we sangi 
See especially : Le Silon, Esprit et Mèthodes, Dias 
Doctrine du Sillon, by L. Cousin, 3 
See Vie et Doctrine du Sillon, pp. 50-70. 
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n was also avowedly democratic. One must re- 
t the policy of Leo the Thirteenth was still kept up 
ember tha and many Catholics considered, and said openly, that 
over Ti enjoined—not advised—loyalty to the Republican 
Pope ha This evidently gave considerable advantage to such 
S iblicans as the Sillonists were. Democracy to them 
< rganisation most capable of making the private citizen 
was the eis civic responsibility.’ Here again the general 
toh, conscious ds emancipation from trammels, or only from 
Wig tendency a had brought about the creation of the Crypte was 
a CAA Gillonists wanted to be something in society, and, 
a Pror wrongly—for some Monarchists have a conception of the 
T iy which tends to the freedom of the individual—thought 
Wete that their best chances were in a democracy. But the democracy 
sal f should be a real democracy, and not, as they said, a Monarchy 
tos | without a head, as the French Republic still is, and it was to 
lii | ihe gradual participation of the individual in the government 
oth | of the country that the democrat worthy of the name ought to 
1th ff tend. 
erel. Co-operation might have been the best word to sum up their 
n ff social doctrine, and co-operation, again, was their solution to the 
tthe ff economic problem. They were not Socialists ; in fact, they ab- 
horred Socialism, which means uniformity and tyranny, but they 
imagined economic conditions in which there would be leaders and 
} operators instead of masters and men. They stood for all the 
le’ ff social reforms like limitation of hours, old-age pensions, ete., but 
m a dreamt of a progressive illumination of the working classes, 
af ee ce daily effort was to bring,* and of their progressive 
ail | a ae of the industries in which they were employed. The 
tl onion Wee of being a machine or a tool, should become a 
“san and a proprietor of his work. Practically, the 


illo a ee 
put f rosible Shed co-operative societies wherever they were 


phe gillo 


i nta a Tee the doctrines of the Sillon at the period when its 
olf: Cardinal M seems to have been most successful. In April 1904 
al | the sages cee del Val wrote to the Bishop of Périgueux about 

| Wr Pope py i268 of the Sillon, and in September of the same 
BU f fave their us the Tenth himself, receiving a party of Sillonists, 
i the g ica vork unqualified praise, only recommending them to 
iat f Prefere ae and in charity with the other young Catholics who 
F Thin, caods different from their own. 


~ Wa ie 
$ the Sillon, 5 the first intimation of the danger which threatened 
i ae “neeforward we shall have to see how it gradually 
en l leg a hun d 


‘Ki Ted S; s 2 
tas? nitteen Sillonists, forty-six were workmen (thirty-three industrial or 
> 


3 
p © ecclesias twenty-seven were clerks, twelve in the learned pro: — 
"cs, three manufacturers, and three independent. 
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ivor ~ ita Wy = g | 
diverged from its line of action into pure polit WE 
tactics, which had been meant to keep off t] ltics, and 
on the contrary brought it on, and finally i blame g auth | es 
tion. “sulted in ac sant 
The young Catholics with other than the Sill pi’ 
the Holy Father meant, were not anonymous Aai Ols, yh F 
Pope had in his mind the Association Catholi dividual à ni 
¥ a a) ag -3 bd : 
Frangaise, al federation of groups immediat 4 la Jemp, asy | 
guidance, and of a Conservative—when not a Ravin CDi Jorin 
There had been considerable jealousy betwee, mo ci town, 
Sillon, and the predilection of Leo the n these ang if ad] 


Thirteenth for Sane, | had b 


But gi 
Theta end of jy, | adher 


French Gon | disgra 
ae Separation ir. easily 
e New Pope tony, | where 
decessor. Pigg | deeper 


and his friends had long aggrieved them 
things were on the eve of a great change 
ment was waging war against Rome, and tl 
coming after the Combes excesses, inclined th 
z policy very different from that of his pre 
pee eer ieee from pe very first of a deep aversion; forbid 
p ‘ s such, and of a tendency to limit himself, in everythin; | meet 
a i £ ee tle To the Thirteenth had advise | thor 
eae pion or she constitutional or Republican gromi | 74 
is the Lenth enjoined concentration on the religious gromi | © 8 
This meant that he would have none of the dislike which. adn} ouse. 
time before, the Vatican entertained for the Monarchists, alis | came t 
he would look upon Republican Catholics neither with favwm | # bi 
with disfavour. Politics were to become entirely foreign to i ff “man 
pontifical policy. This is wisdom itself, and the present witt Cardin 
though personally a Republican, confesses that he liked thisat f "Ps 
tude better than that which had prompted the rallin f 2 


Unfortunately, whereas the Monarchists had sulked, evaded ot a 
sisted when Leo the Thirteenth spoke, they exulted as this anil F encour 
cation became apparent, exactly as if it had been made for ib) ake pr 


special benefit, and, in a few weeks’ time, passed from the a alte, 
tented sullen attitude they had preserved so long to n atose 
triumphant obedience preparatory to aggressiveness and ve bik 

ing. ‘The Sillon soon became a butt and the object of yy 


ciations in papers like the Gazette de France, the Libre Pe a f £ 
Autorité, etc. which so far had not enjoyed a grain of a inl a 
attacks came mostly from priests—both Monarchist ane") g f Tends 


Servative—the typical specimen of whom is the A 2 
_Père— Barbier, but a polemic with Charles Maura ei 
known theorist of the Royalist Action Francaise, He" 
tion to the quarter whence the blows were dealt. che ae wie 
contended that Sangnier, as a Catholic and a Republi Fs t 
hopeless dilemma ; the theological contributors pon gpl 

his democracy was against the principles of divin’ reo 
his independence was an outrageous defiance ° ho £ 
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ae attached considerable importance to a speech of 
He in a debate with J. Guesde at Roubaix in 1905, 
r alist industrial system was transitory and 

| gds ot industry were bound to disappear like the feudal 
spat CAP al ow this rising antagonism spread to the episcopate, 
pn a unanimously been favourable to the Sillon, it is not 
tich ia In 1905 the pugnacious Bishop of Nancy, Mgr, 
sy to had more than cold-shouldered the Sillon group in his 
this had been an isolated fact, whereas, between 1907 


5, 


pad been. f eoe EEE 
assing from favour to contradiction and sometimes 


disgrace, were obliged to fight as well as work, and fighters will 
asily look rebellious. This was the case especially in Brittany, 
shere the political divisions among the Catholics and clergy are 
deeper than anywhere else. The Breton bishops were the first to 
| fabid their clergy from joining the Sillon or even attending its 
meetings. Their example was followed in various dioceses, the 


| authorities of which warned their seminarians against the Sillon 


requested such of their priests who acted as conseillers de cercles 
io give up intercourse with them. Sangnier never resisted, of 
curse, but he seldom failed to expostulate, and he gradually 
| came to be regarded as punctilious and occasionally sarcastic. A 
few bishops began to talk of his indiscipline and to hint at un- 
ie his Catholicism. On two occasions (in the eases of 
i o and Bishop Campistron) a very respectful demand 
nie sta ets was met with a flat refusal to give any. 

ays intelligen ee pees Sillon, headed by a man of re- 
tian Sillon, ana T ‘ A a Desgranges, seceded from the 

| rourage the a e no doubt that this affair went far to 
ae proceeding, ops who had not yet made up their minds to - 
Vale, a8 no oe are loss of a few men, no matter their personal 
ve between M a erial importance, but a scandalous polemic 
a Sangnier was EER and Sangnier’s friends, in which 
TA head ang core es the first time publicly, as a 
Y and would a : orjal chief who was always talking about 
men more fe contradiction. Thousands of protests 
2 T to their leader than Newman’s 

n ae who remembered that one of the best 
“n given by ie ler s wonderful eloquence and magnetism 
S quarrel ae Same M. Desgranges. But the impression 
© Ardant F decidedly bad, and we find it in an account 
an interview with Cardinal Merry del Val in 

EE te detain 

; Weetiong citteent 5 a orthodox sense of the word Democracy, , 
Promot; Octrine, and placing the Catholics writing — 


ae. 


pan 
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September 1907. ‘It is sophistry,’ 
that the Sillon is cold-shouldered on a 
democratic tendency. One has only 


the Cardin saj 
Ccount of itg a ik 
to remember tig ma | 


N 


of Pius the Tenth to realise that he wil] never þ Dey | le 
a Young Men’s Association. So much so, that lame Sth af i ap 
chance, Mare Sangnier could change ie shared i i 
we would restore him to our confidence at ches and tgs sl 


pe done with such a man a He has garbled all hig ut Wha, Foal 
with me, changing blame into praise. I might } 9 Tete, 
by a public contradiction had I not feared, by join Tine 
with his excellent work. To me he has beg 6 50, tin probil 
awakener : his very faults, his feverish eloquence 7 bata afl sorbe 
spirit, his somewhat morbid mysticism, have served hin, a a 
is no organiser . . . he is an illuminee.’ From chased E m 
appreciation was more and more frequently heard in Coen Bis 
circles, where sobriety of judgment is made a rule of, butte nant 
prevent the attacks from the Royalist and so-called religiousyes Pope 
becoming every day more furious, the effort being to represa j gn CC 
Sangnier as a man who prostituted religion in the service ofda:| 19089, 
cracy and would be religious without obeying the bishop. Archb 
From that moment also Marc Sangnier, probably reali) and el 
that the tide rising against him was too strong, endeavomli}, Weak | 
shift altogether to the political ground, where he hoped tory} mence 
his freedom. At the general election of 1906 his opinion hadbey Cat 
that no parliamentary shade corresponded to that of the Silt Pozet 
but the following year, after the prohibition of the Bisp iff te ste 
Quimper to his priests from attending the Sillon congres y o 
stated his intention of entering the political lists. Nothing) Ei 
existing parties could suit his friends, but between the Bi i 
the Left and the Bloc to the Right there was room, up we notave 
for the Idealist Democrats who could bring together mei K i ti 
ferent religious views, united in a common Wish to m Í 
conditions of the democracy. Gradually, without oora wW 
thing in the Sillon, its religious aspect became is P eatin Dijo 
Sillon ceased to call itself a religious magazine, n i 
the near future of a daily, La Démocratie, was decit Pin 
in 1909 Sangnier contested a seat at a by-election £ atib” po 
All his efforts were of no avail. ‘The concentra” aif Cpr 
begun in Rome five years before, and which wa ee tis 
warmly at the last general election in May, began 9 com Phy 


0 sbi AQ 
in the religious press, who would leave Sango i it ai 
escaping. Their argument was as follows : v usive ih 
said, insists that he intends to confine bims¢ do for te : | 
. democratic work. But what does he mean oe js 0P E 
cracy? Surely make it more moral. pu atly M 
Improve morals without religion. Conseg"? $ 
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ether he likes it or not, depending for his action on 
goon” ‘actically on the Church and the bishops. They 
p pr, and pra on the strength of the Motu proprio of 1903, 
We. sisted ye, charitable works like co-operative societies, 
j sugri , Be neli a politician, but a Christian democrat,’ and, 
nad 10 right to break away from episcopal Jurisdiction. 
: enlarged on the danger of his union with non- 
i oo „called undenominational works. 
catholics 22 fal present year Cardinal Merry del Val ratified the 
Barly TRA by the Bishop of Quimper to his priests to sub- 
Í goii Sillon publications, and an obscure journalist on the 
P role M. A. Monniot, having had the audacity to send 
i) Libre : ll the French bishops a letter asking their opinion on the 
und yond print fifty-two answers (the number of bishops is 
| e), some twenty of which were decidedly unfavourable. 
| Fehrs began to be circulated that, in spite of a speech of the 
| Pope to the Rector of the Catholic University at Lille (Ego eos 
ion condemnabo, sed alumni tut abstineant) in the early part of 
| 1909, a pontifical condemnation was imminent. It was then that 
f Archbishop Mignot, of Alby, wrote to Cardinal Andrieu three long 
| ad elaborate letters, more like theological treatises, granting the 
| veak points of the Sillon, but defending it with admirable elo- 
wey] quence, and pointing out that behind the Sillon case the liberty 
a)“ Catholics in the Church of God was at issue. Archbishop 
Fuzet and four other bishops publicly expressed their approval of 
if the step taken by their colleague. Shortly after, at the last con- 
a e “a by the Sillon, Marc Sangnier solemnly declared that 
| ee the groups would give up all religious action and 
emselyes exclusively to politics and to their economie 


j Tork. This wa aa . EET. 7 
j| utavert the eae the Sillon by killing it, but the step did 


di a IS useless to 3 
pon: it isi $ 
bp whoh Eve 
if Dj 


ed be 
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wy 
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ay much of the Papal letter condemning the 
aeea ic: tybody’s memory. Alone of all the bishops 
i) Saeed it to their dioceses, Monseigneur Dadolle, 
nstrued p > have felt that the doctrine set forth in it might 
nation of ie tra-Conservatives or by anti-Catholics as a con- 
Mude economic S Republican régime and a defence of our very 
Metpretation System. The bishop protests against any such 


, Yselegg à 
lapointe foie Speak of Mare Sangnier’s submission. It has 
Who pau Writers who call themselves Christians, but all 
“ngnier and the Sillon well realised that religion 

usand times more to them than their most 


‘ngnier, in his ready and cheerful sacrifice of 


Hot 7 5 y 
°%t Proprio forbids the combination of politics with such 


Yit yo. 404 


38c 
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all that he had been founding in the la k 
greater than he was in the high day of his 
we also read admirable letters from his 
their several bishops. 

These letters were received at first with CoH 
but Cardinal Merry del Val, having written a tlt | 
manner to Sangnier, who had declared himself sT » Pth 
not only the Sillon publications, but the daily wa ling top 
La Démocratie—the tone of the bishops chance 
many have already said that the Sillonists in ee a 
always sct the best example. a charge hy 

The Royalist Gazette de France had hinted that th 
tion of the Sillon reflected on Archbishop Mignot aa 
hardly postpone his resignation. The Archbishop Mano 
considerable dignity that he knew the rights and duties of : bi 
better than a journalist, the rights consisting in a “onio 
courageous sincerity with the Holy See,’ the duties in a ‘il 
submission to its decisions.’ He added that he would Dot hil 
place the editorial under the eyes of the Holy Father, to acquit f 
him with the passions and tendencies at work in some suum 
Ings. 

The future history of the Sillon is difficult to foresee. Nis 
that of M. Sangnier. It will probably be the counterpart ofti f 
of M. de Mun after the failure of his Œuvre des Cercles. Itist! 
saying little, though a man’s individual work will always ae 
inconsiderable compared with a movement which, m its bs 
aspects, can be likened only to the Franciscan origins, but 10m 
was ever known to be twice a leader. 
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vs INDIAN UNREST 


dent : ; E 
10 a Magre seems to be great reason to believe that the situation in 


elm) India has very much improved. ‘The outburst of lawlessness has, 

a biky ipa considerable extent at least, subsided. This is evident from 

leew! ihe reports in the public Press, but even more so from the private 

aI letters received from both European and Indian residents in the 

tals} places where that lawlessness was chiefly manifested. There are 

equi ff still discoveries of bombs, and prosecutions for sedition and for 

imo: crimes connected with politics. But to those who have some 
knowledge of what is behind the scenes it is clear that there is 

Nos) nothing new in this. The discoveries and arrests are all in 

ttt accordance with information and clues which the police have 

[tissi ff been following up for some time. They are, as a distinguished 

tiie} Police officer said to me the other day, ‘only sweeping up the 

its Af Peces.” They are merely completing the work they had begun. | 

mw Their action is not inconsistent, therefore, with the existence of 

areal change for the better in the situation. 

'S change is attributed by different writers to different 

Bien ce last mail I had two letters from two Indian business 

a lites a of them had ever taken the very slightest interest 

} "ete deep); oth of them have a large stake in the country, and 

f them, PY concerned at the evidences of lawlessness round about _ 

| it ey are both orthodox Hindoos of the old type, with 5 

nowledge of English. Both of them express pee 

ew mo À change which had taken place in India during KA 

E niey One of them attributed it to the gracious 

uti orm.’ The other attributed it to the ‘ vigor 

tious persons.’ I doubt whether either of t h 

Se ely to know the feelings or opinions of th 

inion 2° doubt that what they said represents, 

but also that of their neighb TS 


MINE. | 
ff euses 


em ERES 

ry fairly representative of dia I 
Ore and the less educated. Intelliger 
em to speak wi e 


 Jeonsistency of purpose in carrying them out. 
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they seem to attribute it mainly to the tw 
tioned : sometimes to the one and som 
sometimes to both. There is, however, 
more rarely mentioned, but which is un 
factor in the change of sentiment whjor 
India. That is the revulsion of fee]; S taken 
outburst of outrage and crime which has recent] 
the operations of the extremist section of India 
Murder has not yet been popularised in India; anq altho 
condemnation of it has been too half-hearted and far fr Though. Fon 
5 AY From genes 
this has been due rather to fear, or to the Oriental indis i 
interfere with the work of Government, than to any aa ree been 
of feeling in regard to its horror. Politica] dacoity can tal ' a 
expected to be looked upon with indifference by those at: e 
any possessions of their own, or any appreciation of the Nay a 
of peace and security. c 
Local Governments were greatly handicapped in their w 
against sedition and anarchy by the utterly ineffective wapu] A 
which they had to use for their suppression. It took a great dl result 
of pressure from below, and a great deal of sad experience al ff adopt 
careful consideration, to induce the Government of India tops | Secre 
adequate measures. Perhaps the action of the Govemmentmit f view, 
well have been more prompt ; but, on the other hand, I amm: |f the fe 
‘prepared to say that it is not well to make quite sure of tt ff ment 
{necessity for repression before passing measures to that al ff ment 
Over haste towards severity and the adoption of more si ro 
measures than are required are not the characteristics of smg a 
statesmanship, but of panic. What we desiderate is finmés fi? teto 


l i sary, f Men t 
adopting repressive measures that are shown to be necesan fi the su 


Ap 
Intereg 


0 Cane 
i Seg 
etimes to t 4 


he Sumi 
q 1910 we i 
sumed S “this gy 
e measur Menta 


The Indian Explosive Substances Act and t 
Justice Act of 1908 and the Press Acts of 1908 an 
reluctantly passed when crime and lawlessness had 4 
proportions as indicated the clear necessity for ae of ct ff tte Cg 
and there is no doubt that the credit of the subsi a ope” 2 he 
and lawlessness is due mainly, if not exclusively, t0 ling ind ib “hich 
of those Acts. I do not mean that the improved e ermi i X 
to which many of my correspondents bear aean A jn oit? j eia 
or exclusively due to these Acts; but the diminui ot it 
lawlessness is due to them alone. The reforms litical ca 
influence those who are given to murder and Hee ge) | 
and murders are still attempted and dacoitles ow 2 eh td, 
those who are committing these crimes TUN aitem ne : 
chance of being brought to justice; and the voressiv® ae bi 
crimes is to a large extent prevented by the tep a 
to which I have referred. 
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ot be supposed that the minds and sentiments of the 
Bind political criminals have in any way altered. The 
joorbist® show that they remain where they were; and several 
pews? fan correspondents are strong in urging that these men 
Wy of DY K A the least changed their characters. One Indian 
1 writes to me strongly about the impossibility of 
the Ethiopian’s skin or the leopard’s spots. It is, 
tican | sherefore, OF the utmost importance that the measures of repres- 
we the which have been deliberately adopted in view of the clear 
Wy Be aion of the nature of the evil conditions which have 
hen produced should be pursued with firmness and consistency. 
liyi e earnestly to be hoped that no mistaken view of the present 
rijk jillin the Indian political atmosphere will lead to any change of 
ike | policy. India is to-day, to quote the language of an old Indian 
esi | statesman, ‘as quiet as gunpowder.’ It is to be hoped that mis- 
i chievous and irresponsible persons will not be allowed again to 
‘actin | scatter sparks. 
cas} At the same time there can be no doubt that, so far as the 
aide | results are up to the present apparent, the measures of reform 
ice aul |) adopted by the Government of India, with the sanction of the 
tops ff Secretary of State, have been of great benefit. It was always my 
tmit ff view, and one which I strongly urged, that the criminal licence of 
amu | the few ought not to be allowed to affect the Government’s treat- 
ment of the many. It is to me a matter of pride in the Govern- 
: a A that 1t should have persevered with its wise and liberal 
a om , In spite of the existence of anarchy and of 
o O en work involved in dealing with it. These measures 
ien ee eat satisfaction to thoughtful and moderate 
] aA ae i 1a, and they have already been justified by 
a Aba E ee the work of the Councils. 
J wet | terests in iach 3 ; rom the advantage of having the different 
J tis great A ter represented in the Council, there is also 


rëi ten and certain Se, that questions at issue between the Govern- 


ust n 


S 
by LY gentleman 
Cleriss F changiné 


€ Concil Ch, ections of the community are now discussed in 
atio © face vi amber by the representatives of those sections face 
Thich 4 1e officers of Government. Men with opinions 


i ke est F E press on the attention of the Government 
haed conditio © ventilate them in the one-sided and unen- 
teh = nS Which prevailed in the so-called ‘ National 
Be. a tte they Ree face to face with the men who can put them 
“hl hocan give q Ne been misled or have misunderstood things, 
E asht to ho. ° attention to their views when they are right. 

i, of Gove great i 


i nfluence in making plain the position — ; 
Mmaa. TOVe È P. po. ior 
ti Uyin ean respect of the alley it adopts, as well 
ew State of policy where modification is required. i 
things will no doubt in some respects render 


ers Cink 
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more difficult and more responsible the work ty 
Government. The position of the Indian civilian, ¢ © ofi, 
dealing with Indian questions will be somewhat Or ex mj 
what it was in my earlier days. I do not know differ tta 
this will not, in some respects at least, be » howey 


advantage. It will mean that his personal knowl ty | a 
and his personal views of policy will be assisted by Of the Bat 
ledge and views of responsible men who are called it te Band 
along with him; and his conscience will be assisted ye diffe 
opinion which this new Council system will me and 


: : ndonbies 
foster in India. There has been no public opion Ai wort 
Mth | 


past, except in regard to local concerns: we may hop h 
something more nearly approaching a sound public arse of ; | 
the future. I believe that the dignity and interest of tit a 


of the civilian will remain, at least for many years to come, 3 | Er 
great as they have been in the past, and that the work will ea: ther 


worthy of the highest efforts of the best of our countrymen. 
The remarkable series of articles which has appeared in Th ff T thi 


Times from the able pen of ‘ Our Special Correspondent in Inia’) of th 
has been very opportune at a time of anxiety and transitionlikethi f positi 
It cannot be expected that all the views contained in these thin; | part c 
seven articles would command the full concurrence of any ale | ofall 
thinker on the subject; and there are certain points in regi f Hind 


to which I respectfully differ from the writer. But T have ge 
admiration for the thoroughness of his treatment of the sth 
for the calmness and soundness of judgment which he dish 
throughout, and for the fulness and accuracy of his inform a 
He seems also to have thrown himself into the position a | 
Indian in a very remarkable manner. He writes m an 
as though he had been in India all his life. His T i 
me to be in every way worthy of the gravest co veal f 
the same time, I think that, on the whole, the mp nae moet f 
in the mind by the perusal of the articles 15 ® roid. HE 
favourable to the condition of things in India than the ihe t 
this is only to be expected. We must remember t res 


a 
5 u 
mass of Indian thought has found no expression oe st lent 
statement, while one has to be occupied in 1 ea to 
vigorously with that which is exceptional eine ces fo 
_ thought and life of the country. Tt has De i: 18 
writer to treat as much in detail as the space a gherel™ J 
allow the elements of unrest and sedition : vl i 
0 largely in the articles as to convey at first To 
_ unfavourable impression. A little thought, 2 i 
the case, 2? 
is to read 


the 
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very interesting to review these articles in some 
gould be i be impossible to do so without Writing at 
a A K Tere are certain points in them, however, of 
; tly to be trusted that home readers will not lose 
pi ne refutation of the foolish and untenable theory of the 
geht ie an ‘Indian Nation © 1s not only found in the clear 
‘tence Te diversities in race, religion, customs, interests, 
; ng the different peoples of India, but also in the 


words ee 

js also O E : 3 
' 7 ‘Hindu revival; and this has been clearly and in the main 
of the 


al accurately treated in these articles, especially in the fourth and 
E 


ith, The Hindu revival is to a certain extent the genuine 


if expression of the reluctance with which the orthodox Hindoos see 
Reelicious beliefs of their fathers dissipated by Western educa- 


tin and enlightenment. It is also in great measure, especially, 


|} Ithink, in the West of India, due to the more selfish objection 
') ofthe Brahmins to the subversion of their old influence and 


wsition. But it is also very largely due to an attempt on the 


| part of men who have no sympathy with any religion, and least 
a) ofall with Hinduism, to divert the religious sentiments of the 


Hindoos into a political channel. ‘There are such men in all parts 
of India, but especially perhaps in Bengal. One effect of the 
influence of these sham supporters of the Hindu religion has been 
to induce thoughtless, fanatical, and half-brained youths to 
sociate their religion with particular forms of cruelty and sedi- 
sn which are really altogether inconsistent with its true teaching. 
ae g vertion of youth is only one illustration of the evil 
ihe ae a by the unprincipled section of the Press, and 
be notic pecs articles has done good service in bringing to 
thing of a many who had no knowledge of it before some- 
Press, e true character of this section of the Indian 
tempt shows up the low level of its writings, the 
: neues religious fanaticism by garbled extracts 

British mdu Scriptures, the vilification of everything 
tude p- Persistent calumny and abuse, and the glorification of 
horoug pp tracts which must shock the reader. These are 
M toie Ea, and might have been multiplied indefinitely. 
“ve thus some chance of understanding the real. 
ih es of the Press against which recent legis- 
tha, 20 intert rected. The suppression of such writing in- 
ny Punish we? with the liberty of the Press, any more 
Ry AU on any form of crime constitutes an attack 


EN FE eee 
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-per are ladies themselves allowed into the zenana of 
Neither are a very intimate Gage ae 
ie nless they are very uiue e Iriends indeed. Yet 
| ber jadies ns between Indians are in many caseg perfectly frank 
| | cial relatio. The fact that the zenana system exists does not, 
aaf aod simple: nstitute a very serious obstacle to frank social rela- 
“Ont, P| sperefore, col Europeans and Indians. The writer seems to me 
and bons ee aot astray when he speaks of Indians as having a 
ath fio go ever Pe omen. There are men in all countries who have 
iy [ ow fe lo opinion ; and they may perhaps be more common 
lie | this dep a in a Christian country. But the men who are worth 
a ee in India do not fail in this way. They despise some 
nad | oe and they suspect some forms of behaviour In women. 
atte, Í But for good women, whether European or Indian, they have a 
fai | chivalrous respect and admiration. What is required to secure 
smf cordial relations between Europeans and Indians is that they 
{0 gi, | should study each others’ customs, and that they should keep their 
th: I] hearts open to receive friendships which are quite possible among | 
nmt d men who are brought together by common interest or by common 

| work, of whatever race they may happen to be. Our relations 
ofthe f} with Indians are rendered difficult by the men who do not care 
isu ff to study the customs of the Indians, by self-centred visitors to 
unit f} India, and by the rude and unsympathetic treatment sometimes 
iatis J extended to the Indians by thoughtless, vulgar and ill-educated 
imp | men. The English gentleman, who sets himself to know the 
ight } people, finds that his relations with them may be most pleasant 
counts ff and profitable. 
bth There is one other question which these articles treat at great 
[site | length, to which indeed seven of the most interesting articles 
als ee voted—that is, the subject of education. There is none 
oa k demands more earnest attention from the Government. 
oe | the ae of Indian thought, the demands of Indian parents, 

B iiion eee of Indian chiefs, are all in favour of 
tes fof the Writer cai l do not concur with some of the remarks 
as, “Weational poli ese articles on the subject of the Government 
sca that thi e cy 5 but I entirely concur with him in recognising 

di Steement Me raon in respect to which we ought to govern ‘in 
“nat? System bee ideas.’ We want a higher type of educa- 
i pa training at recognises the moral and religious side of a 
f atch of Pir well as the intellectual and physical. The 
LE ateaton is not itself shows clearly that the provision for such 
Ba lgions Pe only inconsistent with the great principle 
ec bY the ae And the need is urgent. The picture 
ten oF t a er—or rather by Dr. Garfield Williams, whom 


Hef hee ANA isq life of the Indian student in Calcutta is strictly 
f we e “Plorable and alarming. It may be taken as more 
r 


| 
| Most educational centres in India. The time 
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has come for great efforts on the part of Go K 


Vernment 
: Neficent a ald h 
provide pro 


strenuous appeals to the patriotism anq be 
the Indian peoples themselves, to 
healthy surroundings, and a religi 
in our higher schools and colleges. The dey 
more carefully selected, more in touch wit} : 
people, is also a sound demand. Tt can hard] Soli 
strong representations on the subject which have reg, that 
made will not receive due attention from the pet by 
The great anxiety with us at the present time should be a 
the perversion of youth and its alienation from British 
all that British rule represents in India. Tae a 
I believe that the situation in India is one 
do not believe that it is one with which the Brit 
to cope. Steady persistency in the policy of giving the natiesy 
the country such share of executive office, and such part in te 
legislative councils and local bodies, as they prove themselys 
for, the just holding of the balance between different int 


of Sreat gravity.) 
ish nation is yp 


crests, 


the earnest effort to understand and sympathetically to consita f 


the needs and sentiments of all classes of the peoples committal 
to our charge, and the firm maintenance of the peace and orl 
which have been among the greatest benefits conferal t 
Great Britain on India, will secure in the future, as in the pš. 
the maintenance of our Empire in the hearts of the pe 
There will always be in the future, as in the past, a danger’ 
discontent rising from misunderstanding or from want of k 
ment. But there need be nothing in the future that vl 
the capacity of the kind of officers whom we hope still to a 
for the administration of India, aided by the Indians whom 
hope to call into its Councils for their assistance. 
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HOME DEFENCE ‘UNREST’ 


ord ‘ Unrest,’ in the heading to this article, is in frequent 
“ae he journalism of the day. We have our attention called 
aio “Garest’ in India, Egypt, the Near Kast ; or, it may 
le, in the Labour Market. In fact, Unrest seis becoming 
epidemic on the surface of our planet. Of Unrest there are 
many kinds and species. On its dangerous side it may be the 
presage of grave trouble. But sometimes, as here, it is the 
necessary preliminary stage of a growing recognition of the needs 
ifthe immediate future, and the inadequacy of the means at 
land to respond to them ; with, at the same time, neither light 
tor leading, or, at best, divided counsels as to the betterment. 
Ttisin this condition that the vital subject, our National Defence, 
lands with the general public at the present time. People who 
‘join lustily in the popular refrain, ‘Rule Britannia, Britannia 
Tiles the Waves,’ and who, in almost spendthrift fashion, shower 
their shillings on buns, sweetmeats and tea for children to join 


Hoa the glorification of Empire Day, are, in their reflective 
0 


Othe needs of 


"ments, beginning to doubt whether, unless we wake up speedily 
the immediate future, there will be left any 
ote a day to « o rule the waves, or any Empire for which to 
them are 7 0 jollity ; and the more thoughtfully inclined among 
F Defe “posed to ‘take stock’ seriously of this same National 
i ween the sop 1s dawning on them the marvellous contrast 


titania at all t 


at existed in the times during which our Empire 

Bie Uar isolati The very fairly reliable ditch, which secured 

Pa Near not on but a few years ago, is rapidly shrinking in 
tt Continen Merely coming closer to the European Continen 

aS, to ae somung, unpleasantly closer to us. To be 

| aN time, wey over the water is desirable, no doubt, 

B “ee i for hostile visitors to be able to share 


War i 
ays, Llottin, Rother thing altogether. Then 
has come p larity has come into existence the . 
n 


stay. Warfare will no longer 


we io: its display ; it finds : tl 


tf 0-to-speak Son par ; , e nd 
| m Tandi a fe physical relations of nations and countries 2 
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Frontiers appear to be becoming archaic 
in transport across the sea lessen to an ; Tease] 


an invader tag | 


eos So BOON SOL) Defence of the heart the ye o i 
in the air, on the sea, and on our own land, is t Of the p g ee 
ately before every member of the British a Problem i al 
successful blow at Home, the Empire dies ae a i 
The first question that arises is, whence the i O Tega A 
be most threatening. To this there can be but o BET ah, his 
tho East, from United Germany. I do not ze aera fon 
politician, but all my life I have had to study thea N vt. 
of the past; and in that study I find it seems to ht ise 
natural law that a people, once embarked on a a w 
of expansion, cease striving to expand only when ia their 
to do so has come to an end. In 1864, Prussia, with ia Ou 
so small as to be held at bay by the opposing ee of an 
Denmark, and with a small army, commenced her A k pimi 
Look at United Germany, the creation of Prussia, now A a 
she stop? Can she stop? Is it reasonable to expect her lig Vo 
Assuredly not, if history repeats itself. In very plain lanm 4™. 
Mr. Blatchford gives the situation : “ ea 
The simple and evident fact is that Germany is making a strema Wr 
determined effort for European domination. She means to challenge wt chasses 
land and sea. She means to play first fiddle. She means to malet daily | 
German Empire the first empire in the world. ia 
And can we blame, or throw stones at her for her ambition’ ann 
That Ministries, of the present and past alike, hae w Th 
fully aware of this progressive expansion admits of harilyst bor Ur 
but owing to our system of Party Government, out “a e 
Statesmen rarely aspire to be more than opportunists; B aa p 
is hopeless to expect them to take, on their own inl Marne 
bold and daring move ; they have to wait and watch a :| = 
the wind blows’ in that portion of the Electorate Y "i i 
placed them in power. With the Electorate lies, wie Patriot 
first move on questions of such vital importance ee vep 
Defence to-day. Our present ‘ Unrest ’ is the prem” | t p 
first move. Mr. Blatchford writes : NG 


The time has come for the British people to Jate: 
heroic sacrifices. In a very little time it will be e the të 
leading British statesman man enough to tell the P 
half-measures will do. And the time is now. 


And if expert opinion may be trusted, the T Wa 
justifiably used here, for to a letter sent last Bae of tHe 
we find appended, besides the names of 1 emba 
ture, those of no less than 350 officers of H ps 
urging the raising of a loan of one hundred mi 
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ning of the Navy, purposes of Aviation, and the 


the strength? their estimate of the expenditure required to 
wj: Pa ake up our lee-way. 
ve 5 0 


able u ¢urning from what may be called the strictly expert 
a a very significant symptom of ‘ Unrest’ in the 
nd J 


a oe connected with the ‘Universal Service Petition.’ 
E g tinctly a non-expert, civilian movement. Its initia- 
Dean his js ais 

By 18 


; from a well-known member of the medical profession, 
ita tjon comes Ha the organisers are solely civilians, and the petition 
hi Mr. Mee ively Mreuldted and signed. The why, the where- 
7 a ani te how, as given in the gle ae extract from one of 
l cp ia circulars, will illustrate the ‘ Unrest’: 


Our Regular Army is very small. The duties assigned to it are those 
iny Ty, expeditionary force. The theory that the Navy can guarantee these 
of lii a against all emergencies is no longer tenable. The conditions of 
dere Eir peace and war compel us to seek in a Home Army a second line of 
w. We} national defence. ; ; a2 PA 
“foam Voluntary effort as exemplified in the organisation of the Territorial 
ae Amy does not give us a sufficient number of men, and is open to the great 
eef objections of inequality in the sharing of burdens, and of putting a 
premium on want of patriotism. 

nei} . Under the system of Universal Service a burden equally borne by all 
me. asses, employers and employed alike, would become a normal part of the 
vated f diy life of the nation. 

All the great European Powers except ourselves can rely upon the whole 
love of a nation trained to arms. We lag behind them. We lag behind 
m? f “own dominions of the Empire, which have adopted or are adopting the 
ve bet ee of Universal Service for local and Imperial defence. 

a dat ip ae come of the reasons which are forcing upon us the necessity 
T aA T Service. The question has been obscured by mists of mis- 

pif a at ing and by the opposition of those who are foolishly opposed to 
+ al a itarism,’ who cry ‘ peace’ without understanding that peace rests 
ive, W Preparation for war, and who seem to believe that we alone can stand 


vp agi} Charm ae 

ich Ya ed amongst a host of armies. But the promoters of the petition 
island ty of Britons do understand the perils by which 

fore. i rice wh M te menaced 

yai _ lattiotig nae 1S not conscriptive—-as the duty and privilege of all 

yot 


make 


ith teo ight 2 Yast majori 
» and that this vast majority regard Universal 
1 


he hetit; 

p. Petitioners wi imi 

oi ste no ‘hi 

f | g they leave oi 
Nar in its ep; 

Oroy aves 


t their request to the adoption of “° 
Ow this is to be carried out, and to what 
he responsible authorities. 
ghly q ef aim, the adoption of Universal Service, 
eague ae im its modus operandi, is the National 
Wi dy’ and o a leaders of which are men in or out of the 
vA 3g te able-bogi e highest distinction. They propose to take 
5 a we , witha Youths in this country between the ages of 
si w 3 fitnong out distinction of class or wealth, to give them 
a -aming of four months for the infantry, and a 
Onths for the other arms; and in each of the 
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following three years a musketry course, an 
in camp in the ranks of the Territorial ma 
that the product is to be the personnel Ta ta 
Army. The yearly output is estimated at i; Our Daa 
available at the end of four years 409,000 2 0 


5 


Ps Bee z i 1 

service in the Territorial Force for Home Defi a i 
en el) ss 

of grave emergency, up to the age of 30 Ce only ina “ic 
: o 


It is somewhat curious, the emphatic a 

. 4 

these organisations, that they are oe 
‘Conscription.’ The first-named speak of 7 
as ‘ not Conscriptive ’ : their secretary has defined ' Cina 
y : Onscri 

‘ + i 
Substitutes: v tt 


the place of those unwilling to serve, and able to hire h 
© other 


do the service for them. The National Service Lego mt 
step further. In a leaflet (D) there is in prominent = 
CONSCRIPTION, and then comes the paragraph: h 


We do not advocate Conscription. That would mean that all ye.) Ve 
men would be forced to serve in the Army or Navy for a period of ne | conceiv 
to three years, as is the case with the great Continental Power, Dir 
this period they would be absolutely withdrawn from their civil vaatia 
Such a system would be quite unsuitable for this country. ) 


Both of these assertions are incorrect. ‘ Conscription is t ; 
taking men to serve in the armed forces of the country whet: ‘yon 0 
or not they are willing to do so, and this, oddly enough, both ff mere th 
movements desire to secure. But of ‘ Conscriptions’ there 
modifications in the application, the permission for * Subsite ff 
being one of these. As regards the statement last quit i 
it is totally incorrect to state that with the great Cola 
powers all young men are forced to serve for two or dr H 
Of these, only the number needed for the year are ee 
residue are not taken, but are simply liable to be ee A 
need for their services arise. But, strangely enough al 3 
declaiming against Conscription, the League out-Her ajal 
in this respect, for, regardless of the effect on © ; 
year by year, for an average of five months, eo 
lad 18 years of age away from his civil avocation ; by 
Service,’ destitute of ‘ Conscription,’ is unthinkeb a7 me 
In remarking on the value of the League 4 ada sD 
meeting a national need, I comfort myself ae ua) 
a “Cat may look at a King’; and similarly 2 © afer Oe 
R.E., who has never seen a shot fired in anger, or spo 
the views enunciated by the illustrious War Sol ; pat BF 
~ the League; so I will say that I do not Belay ive US 
= on which the League works will do more tha 
ill-trained, undisciplined, unmanageable crowd ai 


ivil life, B 


e 
(nie 


N 


ea 
= 


‘of poe 
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eet the most highly trained soldiers in Europe. 
pich t0 come the trainers and officers for the yearly 
a a 000 recruits is a puzzle, for the League gives 
nge of required 2250 Regular officers, 3000 Territorial 
ae 950 non-commissioned officers. My opinion may 
nd 14,2 


i th the printers’ ink that records it, but there it is. 
wor á 


„n converted into assurance after my perusal on that day 
pve ae delivered the previous afternoon at the Annual Meeting 
Beis, at the Queen’s Hall, by no less a personage than 
i J Curzon of Kedleston, who is one of its six Vice-Presidents. 

¿f Lord speech his Lordship gave some details, as astounding as 
e appalling, of the intended working of the League 
Eric. Extracts from this speech are here given from the 
f gor in The Times of the 30th of June. The italics are my own : 


We have to look to the day—God forbid that it should come! it may 
Lee, “cneeivably never come, but, history shows that it sometimes has come, and 
“that it comes more frequently to those who are not ready for it than to those 
J) sto are—we may conceivably have to look to the day when our Fleet, our 
first line of defence, may be scattered or eluded or absent—it is conceivable, 
} though we hope not, that it may be defeated—when our Expeditionary Force 
“my be away from the country engaged in service in some distant part of 
the world, when an enemy in these circumstances might be able to place 
wells pon our shores a force which a few years ago we were told could not be 
both f zore than ten thousand, but has now risen to seventy thousand—we have to 
a the circumstances in which this peculiar concatenation of events 
i rue am gea we should have nothing but the trained manhood of 
qad (hers meee it may be, to save us from utter annihilation. 
w H , would the Territorial Army fail us on that occasion? It 
| us that they would be inadequate. (Hear, hear.) 
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No CONSCRIPTION. 


misunderstand us. We are not advocates of conscription ; 
ines the reluctant soldier from his home as I have seen 
Mt compet him a Mes ; we do not want to drag out the reluctant recruit 
Wilds We do nos fight people in this country or in distant parts of the 
have a great standing army in this country; 
“nary citizen to join in the Army at all or to fight in 
Y, and for toe unwilling to fight. But we want to supplement 
Period in the li ee it is that we advocate a system under which 
S he enn © of every grown man—and as soon after he attains a 
a He tining im e shall be taken and shall be given that amount of — 
aa 1e use of firearms and in the art of arms which will — 
a k See come which I was describing just no 
ti the fields of ¢ © or his cottage, whichever it may be, from th 
‘houg, Seles unit; aS country, and take his place as a valuabl 
“Ok to for tho the national guard which would then be t 
cere ~e protection of our hearths and homes. (Ch 
ti sition be CO ae 
“Th then the po ect, and I have not seen any co 
om © League would give us as a Defen 


Peace, Voluntary Service in War, units no 
units reluctant to fight. Whether the in fi < J 

43 E ¢ al wi F gi 
particular battle, or in any battle at all, in thi ill Enti ai 
to him to settle for himself. Possibly the Bo country ; 
Kentish man, will be non-reluctant to step on ef K tr, r 
repel an Invader at Dover ; but why should he ie his Cotta, ud 
cottage to go to the assistance of his fellow ot ame i 
or Suffolk? He may step out of his castle in Cre In No en, 
back a raid on Falmouth or Penzance, but why fe totis, ' 
helping hand to Hull or Newcastle? And as the vi Ig 
fighting is left to the individual himself, he may fe o i 
day’s taste of sword and fire, recall to memory that te Fi 
and runs away may live to fight another day, and ue é 
return into his coal-pit or on to his field, recollecting that beth under 
is in battle slain in future counts as zero. The exposition s| tak 
incredible, but if it be correct it is best that the League stra) | growl 
at once “go under,’ and that we should be left to the cag) tion, $ 
Mr. Haldane’s bantling, the present Territorial Army, novi) As: 
standing that Lord Curzon considers that it is inadequate a!) =n 
will fail us. 

And now we turn to this Territorial Force, and take st} sinhog 
of how things are going there. I have before me whit m fre. 1 
fairly be regarded as the pronouncement of the creator o t: 
Force, Mr. Haldane himself. It appears in the National Ret f 
of last month; its title is ‘The Voluntary Principle, ali Talthi 
writer is Viscount Esher. The personal relations m a lois n 
Defence matters between these two distinguished inaid Bit th 
notoriously so close and intimate that it is only ress 
accept the views of Lord Esher as those of Mr. Halin 
burthen of the article is that the venture promises to bea T 


pif umy 
pe 
f the sche Hf 


been found. As a believer in the importance © a fer 
thorough training and leading, it was in these resp? ppf wh 
regarded failure to be the most likely. But 2 t 
‘numbers’ that the failure lies; and we are tol z ; 
required numbers are obtained the scheme will eo alll" Pie th 
the wall.’ ‘Numbers,’ not ‘efficiency,’ iS oe Ait try, 
basis of our present Home Land Defence. AS its tbat P g ea se 
the Territorials already enlisted, Lord Esher p' whose A u 
background altogether as a matter for eXP® z 
(mark the word) statements, he says, ae : 
What about their private unpublished opimion® numb Ki 
false, ignorant, but too popular belief in mer $ 
against all the experience of war in the past’ consistie 
The article, though all-important, is shor» f% 
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gtd the greater part of the first four pages is devoted 


: . i iscussion, or rathe a diraa oon 
ee Bat philosophical discussion, rather to a dirge over 
ip a some Esher regards as the gradual dying-out of the accept- 
f pod A services rendered voluntarily and unpaid, and the 
sa them of services rendered for payment. The 
ay. in his opinion, the growth of ee with its dis- 
j s : re : : 
cause Fine motives for the performance of the unpaid service. 


7 


hat 
"A of publ 


tuton 


1l voluntary service in civil walks of life disappear. How, 
nciple be maintained in regard to military service? 


ly there is not the faintest analogy between the two, 
oe the magistrates whom Lord Esher instances in his 
ay Pi the soldiers, both alike undertook the respective 
k voluntarily. Then the analogy ceases, for while the 
dicion magistrate received no pay for the service he had voluntarily 
Sf ndertaken, the soldier has always been paid for his work, under- 


Bat 


t he vhi i 4 

on A uken similarly. Lord Esher, after tracing the concurrent 
Secus Re 

e ug | owth of democracy and compulsion, notably as regards educa- 


a care f 00n, Says : 


mimt ff As the franchise was lowered, and political power became more dis- 
uate a!) minated, the principle of compulsion became more extended and voluntary 
tit more restricted. Upon the Reform Bill of 1866 there followed the 
Hlucstion Act of 1870. When the franchise is again lowered, then, upon 
tanhood suffrage, will follow, in all probability, compulsory military ser- 
hat m me, The unpopularity of free military service, as well as gratuitous 
r of te ao of any kind to the State, becomes more marked with the advance of 
| Reis pet. No one is more suspicious, perhaps naturally so, than the 
and Hwan. He believes that he has been exploited for centuries by the 


Tealthi a 
Nati! ae classes, and he attributes the most sinister motives to the man 
N 18 not in his direct pay or employ. 


idl 
Dit the Plebeian h 


ke sioi 


as Tommy Atkins already in his direct pay 


* empl 
r [itis ihn therefore the only ground on which he can 
fl ff ““s€ most siniste ‘ 2 i 
ol jm undertook er motives to poor Tommy is, that 


Payment, in r go and be shot at, voluntarily, on receipt 
l : er compulsion. cad of doing so, for the same remuneration, 
HP When the p 7 Teductio ad absurdum with a vengeance. 
| a the thoroy Gees! insist on Compulsory Service, it will 
pt N defence n Sound, thoroughly justifiable ground that for 
fe tes of ¢ ee tere must be common participation by all 

l n Work. “munity in the liability to be called on to under- 

Mr 


Haldane’ ; 
f pire O S admirable framework for Home Defence fails 
* 40rd Rg ence 


Et 28: the 1t will not be owing to the causes specified 
Ak ‘the m J, tre main cause of failure will be its cardinal root 
d hoi Ta montp o Tous foundation on which it was originally 
ing tes for m pa disturbed time required after the outbreak 
Md bagi disation and rendering efficient the scantily 


oMcered Territorials that sre to be pitted 
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against the carefully selected, highly trained sl 
fended on our shores and determined to do or digs a 


Re 
for, at all events, the discipline of our best-known 5 È Spa t 


s 
Generals and senior officers on the Active List, at goi 
$ ; b S . o 4 
them has come forward to say, in plain language, ie ie 
mental hypothesis is a pure figment of j 3 


maginative 
destitute of the faintest foundation of fact o | 

And I cannot but think that the "Unrest ’ is mA A 
felt with many members of the Territorial To 


v 
X probability, 


i i aie Tee then Jn ce 
one of the causes being their close association, at certain 3 
; j e igs = af "~ n 1 0 Na pê 
of their training, with Regular Troops. Comparisons 7 


odious, but there are circumstances under which they forge 
selves oa the attention, and so it must be here. Uy 
Territorials are purblind, they necessarily discover among Pais an 
Regulars certain features conspicuous by their absence ai ig vor 
themselves ; prominent among these are the continued, el is Ar 
strenuous character of the training; the marked al maeri 
i the control and leading of the men by the officers; the gaffil be g 
E E i alders of the officers, as shown eefin civil 
fi bilities on the shoulders o fil ci 
ea ae imic warfare ; and the trust and confidence s s itis 
in the field of mimic warfare ; an e m « e 
to them by those under their commands, a s a : d 1 
ae r g cing created by the mf 
mushroom growth, nor capable os aa nxt a eA, 
order ‘Mobilise.’ If it does not 4 thoy ea 

i forthcoming in war. Then E 
will not be forthe E 
to mind one of Mr. Haldane’s prononse ee Bran A for 
tussle comes all the Regulars will be out m4 sk of benting files 
on the Territorials alone will devolve the at those that taste 
foreign soldiers, identical in military calibre ane nil 
Regulars are, at the same moment perhaps, or too litle oe seril 
Too much peace-training for the eet css iL 
Territorials is the only logical result of 7 the Territori y 
deficiency in the military efficiency aout: Least ibe 
Haldane, Lord Esher, and the eee ignoring t a ie Pio 

d by ‘numbers `; jy-ofoertt a 
the = es a and n je it fh tm 
the more nh g ihe less manag a a 
becomes, the more ponderous, we of an Inferio! 
field ; and the more it lies at the mercy 


T DEE 
ive a wal i pal 
trained and well-led. It is just as ee ae omoes erp 
who may be inclined to rely on the ae 
Corps’ as a source of supply of ae 
very strong, but many of them ee 
friends, such as the ‘ Devil s Os ovary 
Corps, with new names, and it is eee 
that will join the Territorials as oe c 
of any Army, either of the first or s 


ghout # 
5 throug 
sideration : any Army remains sound 
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well as in the ‘ups’ of war, only when of its 
2 was written in the Regimental History of 


burg Grenadiers) Regiment in 1870-71 : 


T 
st foolha 
ri, ra come an Uns 


Path own powers: 
on, let me say as I have said before, an Army cannot 
ee nce as a complete whole; it must be built up, 
into ee by degrees ; and for the process both money, 
no are needed. In our Home Defence we cannot 
J to rely on mere crowds of men with rifles in their hands; 
j for Army that we must have if we would be secure. And by 
i ki ‘Army’ is meant an Army complete in all its details. 
is Army can be raised only by the enforcement of Compulsory 
petite rice, with sufficiently long Compulsory Training ; the cost of it 
the ra fail be great indeed : the inconvenience and disturbance to social 
om defn civil life will be severely felt. But as the experts have told 
nee firs fs, tis millions and millions that must be spent to ensure security, 
up wifin, as Mr. Blatchford tries to impress on us, we must be ready 
the fh make efforts and sacrifices of the ‘heroic’ kind; this ‘we’ 
peace, i bluding our manufacturing, commercial, business, professional 
ay mefses, and the artisan and labouring classes as well. We must 
wh "every soon indeed, otherwise it will be too late. Now is the 
jain, me for the coming forward of Mr. Blatchford’s leading British 
ung b Ì lesman, ‘ man enough to tell the people the truth.’. He may be 
a p uslence, but this is a matter on which I have my own doubts. 
6 i | 4 an makes his appearance, and to prepare the way for him, 
oa ibis k me and ‘ chatterers ’ must endeavour to drive into the 
als, Apt by on aa and countrywomen the fact, so clearly 
a belt ie #01879 ore in his small book, La Garde Nationale 
fot PE of the i S the conclusion arrived at by him from a careful 
tie uses of the catastrophe which befell the French 


ol HF Moria) Fo 
is YP si ce forty years ago : 


fn conel 


pone 
endl 
soar and 


: < more than ; 
te Dag ible a im 1870, modern war comes like a clap of thunder, and 
so" bh Yat who sh M ccepted that in future only those forces will be of 
Tr j ` * have been prepared in peace time to the very least 
the 


l Siral : 
alt J this iş 3 
e | *pplicable to Great Britain also. 


LONSDALE HALE. 


ce thi 3 
a fresh saple Was in type, I learn from the daily f 
eme for obtaining men for our Defence Pe 
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afoot. A travelli ircus. prow; 1 
ng circus, provided with > IY 


real soldiers and real sailors. is + a 
3 £ S, 1S ant is 
» 18 to Perambulate. ths, ty) 


gree years, not only England, Scotland ' Atin 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand: er Wales pt 
Tt is to be a show witnessed on payme ind the nda + | 
It is expected to ‘ draw,’ and a for en tty 
spectators. Can any adjunct to Hort us froma 
Defence be lower, more undignified, ame National, or M 
finäncial speculation, for such it really sao empty 

Authorities will not countenance this ae Surely the i 


degradation Of ong J 
VUE CA 


Lonspite,, 


D 
The Editor of Taz NINETEENTH Ce MSS. 
undertake to return unacceP 
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Iisa common 


te, political: place of history that when political unrest is most 


temight he 1: mion is most active. Judged by this test 
stead of one À E the rough a period of profound political stability 
No wing E. gravest crises in the history of our constitu- 
versit, ` 
‘anly g 


aS 
= 


ie 2 
| Ree ae ee law schools ; one may look long and look 
| ober ie fan contribution fron} “ jurist or the 
Fy surm; relief of our present ditsen ts. We may 
oS that qe e that it is not so much àtha? are indiffer- 
s are. uninstructed : our Sover K y $ our will 
th of fice ned of that vivid gf p25 E che Storia 
B x Ital, Ccardini The bs aralh 7 - 
ie Under the a cer ele the sistas, By which fell 
N ock of her invas,: p“ Charles the 


lu 
ang Cr doltieri 
By > 
ity op ote saluted and returned g Utes; the 
Tyo, 405 Summer siege had been suc 
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quiescence of a winter garrison, and sudden] 
a 


upon the horizon of the Alps, gathered volun üla 

bland security of the plains of Ttaly reeled 2a l burg | i 

irruption of the armies of the North. Medians Under the nef 3 

away. So it is with us. For years party Hind a hal pgs n 

party; precedent has done duty against preset 4 agen. Fon 
CET Gs ca 


has been stretched this way and that ; polite ficti Privileg: 
mentary draughtsman have reconciled is, Of the Pa 
growing pretensions—and suddenly a great issue forms yi 
the roots of the fiscal policy and the social life of don 
has riven the whole fabric asunder. Strange aon Si 
flexible imagination of mediæval lawyers clinging a ee 
to the rubric of * possession ° and fastening upon ree ane 


app 


conceptions of a legislative function as an inher ] 
which lie at the basis of our House of Lords, are shaken to th our 
foundations. We are confounded, and grope for a theory whe, | cous 
hitherto we have been content to accept a fact. Never waso) emit 
juristic poverty more manifest or our thought more obscure, Tk f they 
same thing is apparent in our bewilderment at the Osb f Pape 
Judgment ; that afterthought of the law, the trade union, whit ff they 
is neither corporate nor unincorporate, plagues us by its rewi | -N 
to find a place in any of our categories. For years past Frut 
and German jurists of repute—Gierke, Jellinek, 'Duguit—te a 
been exploring the growing place of the © group-person m th T 
modern State, while we have been’ bound in the ee a Fits : 
analytical jurisprudence which was nothing if not indivi i r “defn 
In our ‘ reform’ of the House of Lords we can cone ai oth 
some representation of communities, ‘ interests, E l at hi 
limited liability companies, without knowing what ee pas pst! pl 
magician who alone could make our darkness lumino p and 
into silence. apd strange hfe 
This poverty of ideas, at once so melancholy piect © consti J 
doubtless due to the neglect with which the erie «yale of BSF 


tional law has hitherto been treated among US- ~ has pot 
—that the executive is under the CO Dicey a 4 
given us all the itp! advantages which sae sacrifice % a Thi 
for it, but its ef pire as been secured at : vot tha ; ag ; 
ing. Had*we? etajy-d the censoran ae Star Chan 
noblest’ institution «of Bacon’s aieas recht 10 whi 
might have h2d a ‘ g,,t public, E aA 2 
of public powers,woyja: have b Era, an jnent 
definitive a sciénéyshan it 1s on the í nceP 


Bras ` n-i 
struggled on trying; to fit into common" 


s A, es 1 wi : 
_ which they are a and juggling eshift for t a f 
in th $ com 


3 2: IIu 
e Tower,’ the ‘Crown, as a ee $ 
„js treated as a diffusion t ii 
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a 3910 s who write with no knowledge of political science 
ews Lge Bove ae political science who write with no knowledge of 
tt ad studen ne is all law, the other is mostly ‘convention.’ We 
the np pw- The 0 in this country for a great school of comparative 
I ok iB a law, such as that associated with Freiburg or with 
ain, Pees hinge, the home of a series of monographs such 
titi rainy giving it as great a reputation for the study of 
e Pah Pas are cape | law as it formerly enjoyed in the sphere of theology. 
NS yi E a to compare with the productions of the Univer- 
down We have ard and Columbia in America, little that can 
he Sig ff sities of the work of Esmein and Boutmy at the Ecole Libre 
S of i, approach e à 


+ae fm, p "1c 

1 ) . a De 

! „onces Politiques in Paris 
vuli | des Sciences q 


ty { Ki 
“thi 0 
to the’ 


Itis not surprising, therefore, that our thinkers are silent and 
our politicians bewildered. The wildest nonsense about foreign 


'y whey | constitutions has been spoken by men of the highest political 
Was oy | eminence in the two Houses of Parliament, and the best that 
re, | they have been able to offer their followers has been ‘ White 
Ostom f Papers’ containing extracts from the written constitutions of 


1, whit f the world with the untutored commentaries of diplomatic attachés 


seis! | material which is almost worse than useless. In a recently 
Trent | Published book a laudable attempt was made by a Cambridge 
ith | historian of the younger generation—one who has done admirable 
int f Work in another field—to m 


ake this material more intelligible. 
s to sift the written constitutions of 
according to some intelligible scheme of 
nsidering what contributions they offer 
of our present difficulties, to propound a scheme 
But the generalisations that he makes are strangely 
Unfortunately, they are far from being uncommon, 


rs of a 
ualistis 
ofall 
unions 
an, Ihe 


sp% 


he author has been at pain 
the world, classify them 
definition and, after co 
to the solution 
at his own, 


a s 

pi a ate therefore worth a closer examination. Let us take 
ga tudent les. Mr. Temperley, following another careful 
ma most Mr. Marriott, is impressed by the fact that England 
me tg Be cevely is without a written constitution, and in this 
ier lls ng one of the chief causes of our trouble. Nowhere else, he 

| tave ari ay Such a conflict as that over the Budget of 1909 

aif his isa oe elsewhere the law and constitution are as one.’ 
et | Mons ‘ ees Seneralisation, nor is it*qualified by what 
the wE’ Scient; sean colonial constitutions have been framed 
; if K lfic line 


$ cisely ot °S; the spheres of action of the two Houses 
Pu aed.) ihe constitutional history of the United 
S nowh S a very different tale.’ The French con- 
amber, Te Clearly defined the relative provinces of 
decision S 10 finance, and to this day there is no authori- 
as t Whether the Senate may so amend the 
a tax or an estimate ; while a controversy _ 
3v2 


tance tel] 


+ to MCrease 
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a pecking z prolonged and as undecidea 
as vexed our Houses of Parliament has for 

coulisses of the Palais Bourbon. In the Uniteq e 
positions of the Senate and the House of Re States h 
Appropriation Bills (as distinct from Tax BIRIA 
cisely defined : they are mere ‘ conventional’ ; ye 
text of the constitution, upon which no 
pronounced. 

The same error lies at the root of another sweeping g 
tion. ‘Law is capable of only one interpretation E Beneni 
argues, the superiority of a written constitution amar i 
over an unwritten constitution disembodied in a iiA 
and convention. But it depends on who interprets the ‘ tae i 
courts of France, Prussia, and Imperial Germany have fi i 
to decide whether an Act of the Legislature is Consistent or a 
sistent with the constitution—the Legislature is judge in its on 
cause, and the force of precedent is proportionately precariog , 
So far from law admitting of only one interpretation, in Fane | 
for example, it admits of at least three—the interpretation oft 
ordinary courts, of the administrative courts, and of the led: 
lature. Even in the United States, where the Supreme Cmi 
has such a power, it does not extend to ‘ political’ questions (a 
what we should call constitutional questions in the English sa 
—1.e. questions affecting the distribution of power between ik 
two Houses or between the two Houses and executiye—it i 
repudiated such powers, and laws have been passed, yo 
have been adopted, affecting the distribution of political a 
which were quite conceivably unconstitutional, but Bia 
the court has never pronounced, for the simple reason uaa 
was no procedure for bringing them before it.” 


t lead many Pe 


It is ideas of this kind, presumably, tha rivy oul f 


ae ; P. 
to suggest that the Judicial Committee of e o of Be 
should be empowered to decide—premising $ a to meast 
“Veto Resolutions’ and limiting their oea measures | 
which do not change the constitution WBA could be n Í 
such changes and what do not. But before to writing w 
we should have to reduce our constitution p 
wise we should be giving the judges a POE a 
thing they possess in the United States ot? 
(0) 

1 There are many examples of this—the Tenure Dae nstitat 
and the extension by Congress of Article A een petta | 
protective as well as revenue duties. On tbe = ourts Ce cygnll® i 
tional’ questions in the stricter sense, which t Georgia v: 


‘political’ ones, which they cannot determine, see 
Reports, 6 Wallace, p.- 51. 


any ° 
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has expressly 
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TH CONS PRT UPTON EN WRENS 


od world—a power only comparable with that which 
ite cy Council possessed in the fourteenth century 
ihe É Fecided the scope of legislation. : 
hen We out to see what might not be regarded as constitu- 

ft is di ze. There are very few measures before Parliament 
onal fe, change the constitution. A lawyer would probably 
which o like the Licensing Act of 1903—which reversed the 
regal ea doctrine as to licences—as a constitutional change ; 
il like the Trades Disputes Act, which exempted trade 
or a Ber actions for tort and turned upside down the law of 
uo he, and not he alone, would certainly regard a Bill for 
A on of Plural Voting as a constitutional change. It is 
pe doubtful whether the House of Commons would consent to 
sb an external body of judges to lay down that Bills of this 
character are constitutional changes, and thereby give a kind of 
mandate to the Upper House to insist, whenever it so pleased, 


í that they should be referred to the electorate. The Judicial 
| Committee has never taken such a line or adopted such a method 
of procedure in deciding upon Colonial legislation ; had it ventured 
todo so the Colonies would have abolished its appellate juris- 
diction long ago. It must be remembered that a Colonial con- 
stitution as a rule never attempts any definition of what is or is 
not constitutional change : it simply organises the Legislature, 
except in the case of Federal constitutions ; and all the Judicial 
Committee does is to decide, after a Bill has been passed, and 


only if some question of law arises under it in the Colonial courts, 
Whether or not 


Colonial Legis) 


the Bill exceeds the powers conferred on the 
2 ature—a question which is much more often decided 
ie teservation of the Bill for the executive veto of Downing 
eet. Even in the case of federal constitutions the Committee 
tefused to lay down any doctrines of constitutional 
ple, in the interpretation of the Canadian constitu- 
those whereby Marshall made possible the juristic 
Sto interpret oe constitution of the United States. All it does 
Pret a text, and it never treads an inch outside it. 
Mperley also appears to share with another writer on 
Te Mr. Marriott, some singular delusions about the 
Y of written constitutions, and to share with him his 


Keli at the ca : ! 
ig D strong, R for a Second Chamber in our country is 


are cause in the absence of a written constitu- 
legi Eee uliarly exposed to constitutional changes by 

- ‘In all countries where a written constitu- 
> ‘the procedure for amending is special, 
Cumbrous.’ And he will not admit Mr. Lowell 
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to the contrary. But Mr. Lowell i 


Mr. Temperley. Almost everywhere rigi arer the ji 
Mr. Bryce’s dichotomy—are becoming More fi : tion al 
mental laws are, to adopt a French expression i By" Jar 
stitutionalised '—are being put into the category min the 
until it has been argued, not without sie 2 Í ordi fou 
French Senate itself could be suppressed } “ane w 
Deputies by a tacking clause in the Budget. A arbe y Be 
stitution could be changed by ordinary legislat; TSN gy g 
changes have certainly been made sey 5 


Rati? S 
ution of Tn e 
et it and, vii 
1S NO More gp, | ae 


Germany. In the absence of a court to interpr: 
machinery to change it, a written constitution 
tection against legislative change than the Certificate of the Chi 
of Parliaments. Indeed, we will hazard the mg 


A e paradox thi, f BW 
are more protected against constitutiona] change by the dbh 1e 
of a written constitution than we should be by the presene’ Pru 


one. The moment we reduce to writing in one documeni by 
usages, conventions, common-law doctrines, and statutes amo | degr 
which our ‘ constitution ’ is diffused, we expose them to ther por 
of revolutionary legislation by a single act of an impalien : 
democracy, on the same principle as that of the despot who wit 
that the nation had but one head so that he might destroy it; 
single blow. 


The truth is that the importance of written constitution: hi 


É prohi 

been enormously exaggerated. By the time + oe i i 
reached the stage at which a written constitution 18 i haji 

no longer needs one. Most of the written conent ae gover 

world are either delegations of power by the ana Year 
communities, as in the case of our Colonies, or else wee Tesoh 

of revolutions, as in France ; or else federali «i i little 
political societies, as in the case of the United na i th 

land, and Germany. In all these cases there is ed | et 

a new State rather than a distribution of power m 4 P uh satin 


c analog ig 
one, as is the position with us to-day—and therefore @ ce | 


a < own in poe pi 
us. Had it been a case of an old State like De ae a nt k 
of institutions, a written constitution would a do n + et | 
Even as it is, the constitutions of these societies © 


-ception t0 Lae £ 
* The case of the United States is not so ee aie power ef 
as may at first sight appear. The docir F legislation | ni ale “yi 
mitigated the stringency of the prohibition F An i y n the 
of contract in its application to industrial eena as a ¢ ck Oot 
that the rigidity of the Fourteenth Amendmen ‘ised by tl 
freedom of the States has been largely. P 

courts in the ‘Slaughterhouse’ cases (see TS er 
are, however, two ways of looking at this. 
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carry with them ;* the German Expire inherited the 
Be “traditions by which the Bundesrath exercises a 


at ji ea power of ordinance ; even Hrance—one of 
ltt | jarge Preptions which are only mie eDi as proving a rule— 
a those Pelt obliged to assume that t 1¢ legal powers of the 
TN joe survived the Revolution of 1870, and to this day there 
that à a ; element of ‘ prerogative in French law, as to the wide 
tthe js p which Laferrière—a very great authority—appears to 
iny | OP A yery decided opinions. 

nd a have SO! À 

ape It is in this respect that comparisons of written constitutions 
l Srii so dangerously deceptive. W hat, for example, is the good of 
timp oe ing the position of the Upper Houses of the Continent-- 
be Chi Se ach Reichsrath, and Herrenhaus—as to the Budget until 
T k i whether the common law of Germany,“ Austria, and 

ge 


Prussia allows the executive to impose a tax, raise a loan, or make 
an appropriation without Parliamentary sanction ? In varying 
degrees this is permissible in all these countries, and the elaborate 
provisions in the constitutions are singularly illusory. 

It is in a comparison of the common law of our own and of 
foreign countries that the criteria must rather be sought; even 
inthe matter of taxation the powerlessness of the English execu- 
tive to tax without statutory powers rests almost as much on the 
cmmon-law doctrine that a tax is a penalty as on the statutory 
prohibitions of the Petition of Right and Bill of Rights—statutes 
the interpretation of which, as the writer has been informed by 
the highest legal authority in this country, might be a good deal 


sence d 
lent te g 
3 amon d 
the nit 
npaiet 
) wished 
y itaji 


jons his 
try bs 
sible 1i 
of the 


fo uct Kened by certain common-law doctrines to be found in the 
fip ds Books and elsewhere as to the authority of Parliamentary 
een fe ions, Constitutional statutes in our own country have 
i | Fe a aning apart from common-law doctrines ; fortunately for 
A tin r sp of the courts has been as much against the executive 
a - fative ee unter it is in favour of it. Large as is the prero- 
me, teeard an ns country, the tendency of the courts is always to 
me the ae statute dealing with a power formerly exercised 
g| YY the Ce pone 4s restricting the subsequent exercise of it 
E within its limits. Neither the Reform Bill of 1832. 


F shes Pa nor the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
I sltuen cio. oie Prerogative power of creating Parliamentary 
ke Unici Sorio NCorporating towns with a non-representa- 
; ality; but the judges would certainly hold that 


ee 


a a "ench Write; 
Å 3a nite States -Cqueville, for example—have ascribed to the constitution 
PF pity he individ, Protection of individual rights where State rights are 
Wat k val citizen is, it would seem, protected against Federal 
dme, n State legislation. But as to the former, no doubt the — 
d make such a case as that of ex parte Ringer under 
impossible, ; S ee 


and, Deutsches Staatsrecht, iv. 510, 511. sx Tee i 


¥ Lab 
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A 
eag ] » Ot the indefinite exerci Ttisth 
Crown some writers are inclined to make 18e Of yy Ic 
can undoubtedly make treaties without a much, 
but, except in time of war, it certainly conan of Pani 
derogating from the common-law rights ona not m če a 
wished to cede a portion of England in time i Subjee 7 and i: 
the postage rates with foreign countries or a res, ot on 
of bounty-fed sugar, it would, I think, alo ae thei Yn 
come to Parliament. The common law woulda AA tis 
the same with the machinery to enforce taza ee it, ths 
whether a thing or a person (waiving questing and ty dei 
dence) is taxable or not. Englishmen who ee 
Form IV. little know how much better situated they e et 
. inhabitants of foreign countries ; for unless oxprose aaa 
found in a Parliamentary enactment empowering tee a 
to value property and defining what categories of ; tala 
taxable, the subject is free. But in Germany the ae i | 
decide without any interference by a court of law cheer 
article imported by a merchant does or does not come wit 
the schedules of the tariff. Annual taxes, like the Income, 
are even still more stringently regarded by the English coms 
and there is good authority for saying that should Parlismai 
fail to pass the Finance Act, not only could no tat 
levied, but no penalty could be exacted for refusing to mk 
a return." 

The truth is, therefore, that our executive is more ponentés 
in the face of the House of Lords than that of any other comm) 
just because it is governed by the common law and can! 
nothing effective in the face of it without a statute. All 
settled in the seventeenth century, when it was ian 
Proclamations could not alter the common law no thoai 
Chamber interpret it. i 

It will thus be apparent that a people livi 
constitutions may be more exposed to arbitrary aE | 
a people which is not, and, indeed, in Continental “si ei l 
seems to be assumed that whatever power is not CEP at wi 

to the executive is reserved by it—the power ° which do 
cluded. There are few Continental Governments 


itt 
ng under me 
ment m i 


So S 


rls 1 


. ht o E 4 
` X 5 Jost sig z 
There is another distinction which 18 Nig e A 
that is whether the executive is the creator os 
© Cf. Income-tax Commissioners v. Pensel (1891), APE ae 
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n they reach o a system of law and an executive to enforce that 


Wo the creation of it, whether its powers are original or 

g | qjitution or That in a sense all civilised socicties the moment 

‘hy qorivative- the stage of reducing their constitution to writing 

ity alread ave already seen; but the question arises whether the 

tes Bas, tos: at the date of the drafting of the constitution 
ye has 


a sE E ý 
wt Pay reached such a stage of organisation as to be precedent 
Tis already =~ 


i it Prussia and in our Colonies the constitution represents 
Wt toit. + af by -existi s ive i 

i A zer a pre-existing executive in the sh 
bare a delegation oi poesien a} 3 e soap 


Mr Crown; and all powers not expressly delegated are reserved, 

e ith t'i , . 

a r the executive to that extent is before, and to some extent 

ine Pe the constitution. But in constitutions which are the out- 
Ii. fl i) 


aging | come of revolutions involving the destruction of the executive, such 
han | as those of France and Belgium and the United States, or which 
scan: | are the result of the coalescence of old societies in a new and 
tecie | © Jarger one, as is the case of Imperial Germany, the executive is 
tty: | necessarily not the creator of the constitution, but its creation, 
and in such cases difficult questions as to the place of sovereignty 
her te {| arise which may very considerably affect the position of the Upper 
wilt} Chamber. In France, for instance, the executive, represented 
metu } bythe President, is the creation of the constitution, and the 
cors | President himself is elected by the two branches of the Legisla- 
lami} ture, one of whom, the Chamber of Deputies, in the efflux of time 
s ë ff terminates its existence : where then, supposing the President 
) mii} dies in the interval between one General Election and another, does 

4 the sovereignty of the nation reside? Lawyers, who, like N ature, 
me always abhor a vacuum, whether in the creation of future in- 
aa ee a land or in the constitution of the State, have found it 
ist ace pak being only partially renewable at any one 
ad th smparison with F This fact at once removes France from 
e S is much cai 1 England, to which the state of things in Prussia 

constitution. comparable, for there a sovereign granted a 


grite : : 
if EP of Pap tation in the United States is somewhat similar to that 
tris legislature ere, indeed, the President is elected, not by the 
0° f ftom its coy, Put y the people; but as he is thereby removed 
i eaerOL it Was necessary to institute some link between 
| piy Legislature in administration, and the link was found 
Ai tis trae he “nate control of his administrative appointments. 
f ane and American jurists have not gone the length, as in 
| | atte Senat peria] Germany, of saying that sovereignty resides 
mhi ching a they find it either in the nation or in the States. 
a the as eae Similar prevails in the German Bundesrath, in 
a n tman Sag the totality of the allied Governments of 
| Te, i ates, many jurists see the sovereignty of the 
x therefore, not surprising that the French Senate 
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and the German Bundesrath,® ag representing į 
ibe 


the State, have the right of dissolving or recom conti 
solution of the Lower House—a power which a onding i a 
the Colonics, and in Prussia is reserved to the he Coun, “ 
that the Upper House has not got this power It | 
States ; but the only result of its not having jt is mM the ‘tit ; 
lock. But in all these cases, America not excluded. long tka i 
Chambers have large powers over finance, just bet the Ma H 
association or identification with the executive, fi tthe Bo 
looks to them to protect it against the Lower Chamber k ae nt 
frequently its enemy, and always its critic. Tt is for jan la 
that the United States Senate, without any Basi tay, ne 
acquired a power over Appropriation Bills equal to, if nos ee i 
to, that over Tax Bills; it is for this reason that all these Ve : 
can increase taxes (indirect taxes at any rate), 3 p 
- It is at this point that every apologist for Second Chamber > 
who rests his case upon the provision which the Written e. | r 
stitutions of foreign countries make for their powers has gm | th 
wrong in his attempt to urge its application to this country. Th f Ci 
argument for Second Chambers has never had the applicationis } me 
those countries which is sought to be given to it here. Itia | jp 


curious fact—and one which has, I believe, been hitherto entire | chi 
overlooked—that that argument has, in the case of almost even Pin. 
one of its most authoritative exponents (Montesquieu, Hamilton: 
Story, Tocqueville, Laboulaye, and to a certain extent Esmein!. 
rested on the theory of the separation of powers and beem al 
ported by the plea of the necessity of protecting an esemi | oi 


separated from the Legislature against ill-considered legli o 
over which it has no control. Tt was not so much the ae a 
were concerned to protect against the Legislature ; el oe th. f fael 
was for the Governments which had to be protected 26% 


: : ‘lature bad 0" jf ant 
When, as in France and America, the Legis it 18 


tp 
Laney ene: in finances K 
restricted initiative both in legislation and m ovide 2 S% f 
5 r 
necessary to find an unrestricted veto and to P 


2,8 
: aia executly | i 

Chamber which should exercise it on behalf of the ountries: w 
hose E its rt 


E 

Esti 
been defended on the express ground that n supp”? 
been proposed by the Government and rodis Senate i t 


the Chamber of Deputies; and the act of th 


‘ all 
- “© The Bundesrath is really not a second Cha ines Lal 
character is becoming more rather than less mar" ihe Jahr 
schichtliche Entwicklung der Reichsverfassung’ 3" ~ 
lichen Rechts, i. (1907) P- 18 ; 
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Pi ‘restoration ’ on behalf of the executive. But when 
an act own country, the executive, dependent on the House of 
gs 0 a and not separated from it, has already a prior waits ne 
ity, te its control over soe ere time and over all the 
‘as legislation , and has a Standing Order at its service which 


a Ris Fs exclusively oR financial initiative, the Dower 
Tie House does not stand in the E e of control by the Upper 
fi Po It has—-through the executive—both the Parliamentary 
us, draughtsman and the Treasury expert at its disposal, and our legis- 
Ay Rion is 08 much superior in technique to that of other countries 
teas not so situated as 1t 1s In explicitness.’ It is as this prior veto of 
ga, | the executive has grown that the use for the veto of the Upper 
Weg Chamber has declined. The veto had its place with the joint 


bolls | conference in the days when legislation was by private members 
and most social and industrial legislation was accomplished by 
mbs | private Bills ; both receded with the growth of uniform legislation, 
ner } involving uniform finance and a highly centralised executive : 
3g | the change from direct to indirect taxation, the transfer of the 
th} Civil Service from the Civil List to the Estimates, the improve- 
ionin ment of the Parliamentary audit—all tended to concentrate power 
tisa | in the hands of a Cabinet dependent on the Commons. Such a 
ntte change needs not to be reduced to writing—it is already writ large 
Ga} instatutes and Standing Orders. ; 


nilton. 

mein), Rie E apes 

ae pee constitution, however, is not only, like Prussia 
ME colonies (and what we have said of Prussia holds good 


h iori 1 
e majority of German States), distinguished from some 


lation countrie : 
alls Fsitatg s by the fact of the executive being anterior to the con- 


ia fs Ga ee eg 
etile | Colonies a 1s distinguished from all countries, Prussia and the 
boh | fact that nae ee) alone is an exception—by the 


the executive, but the Legislature itself, is 


nt anterior, 
All therefore that a written constitution could do for us 


t | Would be 


i to de } 4 ape 

eo f S Wc have elimit the powers of existing organs, and these, 
if flexibility P Seen above, always outgrow definition. The 
5, at unwritten’ privilege is the best safeguard. 


f° constityt: 
phe 3 ae has grown as the Legislature has grown; 
wet a “constitue not the creation of the constitution—it is 
I o m Kants Sa of it. Like the postulates of space and 
ti condition of ae of knowledge, the Legislature is with 
Organs are li e very idea of constitutionalism. The legis- 
: ike the courts, emanations of the Crown—vyirtue 


Often È Parliame } 
13 a aie L index ar Procedure of France—and Parliamentary procedure is 
ty ee ing Tenia k true balance of power than the written constitution— _ 
H -Sisla ure and vee degree to the separation between the executive Sen 
ine è) are e reliance of the former on the Senate. Government 
Positions de loi). unlike our own, legally distinguished from members’ 

p AE 
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ce | 


has gone out of it. The Crown, by writs of 
Summon 
Porate or 


tenants-in-chief, and to certain communitie 
corporate, gradually created certain juristic z a 
not revoke, and each branch of the Legit 5 
gradually received the recognition of the coua x 
indeed, are still for many purposes recognised : "i 
courts of record. And each House under the ae : a 
privilege gradually assumed to itself the right ae ilea g 
own constitution ; to scrutinise the credentials of i 
Such was the situation in the eighteenth century A 
being, in the expressive metaphor of Burke, in Pa ee 
main ’—a group of irrevocable franchises. The cont Kl 
was an abstraction—a mode of indicating the relations ee 
these different organs—a law of gravity as it were—and Hi 
were those who held (witness the language of the diets 
peers on the Reform Bill) that, even if it would, Parliament 
could not change this. The constitution was to them what ‘th | 
law of God’ was to Coke—a law of superior obligation, whith | 
even a statute could not change. The prescriptive rights of te | 
old rotten boroughs were something as inviolable as Parliamet } 
itself. The Crown had lost the right of creating new Pali: f 
mentary boroughs, and Parliament itself apparently could m f 
acquire it, for such acquisition would be an encroachment um 
the very beings which gave it birth. Had not the right of th 
Crown to create peers been kept alive by active exercise, ther 
would have been no way out; and lawyers might have am 
themselves with the pleasing speculation whether a borough ¢ if 
survive the extinction of its last burgess and a member si 


Í mo. 


, [re 
a legal abstraction. Had not the right of the Crown = 
Parliament and appeal to public opinion been ae ae a 


for example, the Septennial Act been regarded 25 M iin 
immutable statutory term within which the Legislatur? © i 
be dissolved-—there would have been another ne i p 
was the potency of such an abstraction as the Crown Eo g 
manifest. But both exercises of the prerogative ie ol 
use of the Crown as a symbol of the sovereignty ° ‘nel 0 

s was 
country ; they definitely established the electorate a 
constitutional change. What is constitutio 
tended to carry with it a suggestion, not 0 p 
approved, but of what is approved. We have 
which could be formulated in writing. 


5 du 
Le q be © 
How much then of all this organic life nee uld be? 


wo A 
writing? Obviously very little. Anything ee pel f 
grade step; it would make of an organism 
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d 1910 
i i rofitably remember Goethe’s metaphor of the flower 
ti © ox might ea the vase. All constitutional settlements in this 
} y prisoned i Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Acts of 
o oniy re been distinguished by a severe and wholesome 


a, rion They have left as much as possible of the existing 
= a uched, and they have thereby left room for the free 
„u fabric U constitutional life. This was the distinguishing merit 


n eo Resolutions, and it will be no less so with a more 
ale fictive settlement. No scheme of devolution—we exclude 
Dot, deration, which is not at all the same thing—need impair this 
tna Tinciple, nor need it involve the creation of a tribunal for the 
ton seitlement of ‘constitutional’ questions. It need not involve— 


4‘. inconceivable that it would be allowed to involve—any limi- 
it 1s 1nCO ; ; : 
| thee | tation of the sovereignty of the I mperial Parliament. Acts passed 
entient by one of the local Legislatures, which appeared ultra vires, could 
hme | always be disallowed by the Crown, as in Canada they are dis- 
t'ie | alowed by the Dominion Cabinet, which has this power col- 
which | laterally with the power of the Canadian courts. But an 
lth | executive veto is always an instrument to be used with extreme 
amet! | caution; and it is rather in the legislative supremacy of the 
Parla: | central Legislature, such as is found in the Union constitution of 
im J South Africa, that the safest resource is to be found. And in 
‘um | such cases the functions of the courts can be limited to those 
of te | which they already exercise in the case of local authorities when 
thee they interpret the Municipal Corporation Act and the Local 
m Government Acts. 
be | in within these islands is possible—though the pro- 
al Ahi, ee and local finance which it will raise will be 
rh aa nd it might be effected without any serious 
i iia A eos but the moment the larger question 
‘doc } wit diftentsi. eration is opened up we shall find ourselves beset 
Net! | to prove į tes, political, legal and economic, such as are likely 
f Im “superable. It seems very doubtful if those who speak 
f perial Federati h R fess a 
tod? ff actual constituti 10n have any clear conception of wha ihe 
ope F Nithong ution of the British Empire is. It is an Empire 
oF fE otan Im Mperial citizenship, without Imperial taxation, with- 
ier | degre a Pa Court of Appeal ; a union of communities in every 
| Othe Re feel status, from the Crown Colony of Gibraltar up 
citizen ; x ommonwealth of Australia ; an Empire in which 
i F Which ae Part of it is an alien in another part ; an Empire 
7 me fate ee may be bound by commercial treaties to a 
beige? Subject Cut binding the others; an Empire in which 
ation from may be prevented by industrial and immigrant 
the lay of anding on British territory ; an Empire in which 
ot Habeas treason varies with the lex loci, and the superb 
-Corpus itself has lost its Imperial character. 
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Supposing a constitution were devised 
all juristic definition except that of ax 
what authority could interpret it? nat 
closed e Court 
Sed the lag 
mittee in 
: st 
Constitutiong! he 


not likely to reopen it. A new Imperial Parliam "ith B Col 
ment has given up legislating for the self-coyer ent? Pati, E pti 
except with their own consent and, one might add vee Oli din 
initiative; but we will examine this alternative for tei pr 
worth lateron. An executive veto? Tt is possible bee ti rem 
exercise is already almost a thing of the past ; its reve Cha 


intelligible on the assumption that the Colonies are e ie 
ay 


in the Privy Council; and while the Colonies Will still deter. 
without dexterity, to the Crown in the case of reserve Ei por 
lation, it is hardly conceivable that they will defer to one ala exte 
The introduction of a new or revived Council into om constitu: | in th 
tional system is possible, but we can find no precedent forit sing | 


alre 


f sche 
the development of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament-th f whel 
statutory examples of the India Council and the Army Coun f Low 


have only been possible on the assumption that the responsibility f porti 
of the Secretaries of State, as members of the Cabinet; to Pari | over: 
ment should be left unimpaired, an assumption which involvals Hou 
power to overrule their Councils at will. And so long as Pali | locks 
ment has control of the Estimates the power of the Secretary o ae 
State for War is likely to remain. It is true that thesi ff “mn 


A i z . e fof th 
governing Colonies, since the withdrawal of the Topa time 
sons, no longer directly involve a charge on the m f vere 

. . . 2 i i Y 4 
the objection to an Imperial Privy Council is propor gte | tecon 


for the Colonies to Parliament, like that of his miti 
remains. The only conclusion would seem to be that 

must be given representation in the Imperial ue em hs 
the difficulties in the way—even supposing the pre qs—wol 
been simplified by Devolution within these see 

stupendous. Apart from the fact that the Oe 

acquired the habit of legislating for themselvo? ibited ” a s 
everything that concerns them except wher’ ee against i t 
rule, implicit in their status in international exhibiting ak 
territorial legislation—a rule which is aon can be fg 
< curious exceptions—it is difficult to see how ©. in 


su 
ens! ly ee 
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100 ; : 
iy paractel of an ia ip thereat mares | 
ee os legislative body it could xen 
Nene se set as a comarrte Soa a eter noi RR 

tis to be regarded as a separate Single-Chamber Legis- | 


ont essi Ae ; 
Mth fe be unl The mere infusion of the present House of Lords with a 


a | colonial element ee eae poe pee with its present legis- 
Pitty itive character Wy ah : Nee would either have to be . 
loti diminished or Increased. ne Colonies remained fiscally inde- j 
it ov ndent—and fiscally independent they would surely insist on i 
titi | remaining unless represented in the Lower House—an Upper 3 
ie | Chamber in which they were represented could not possibly claim 

sonj | to retain any right to amend or reject a Money Bill ; and the rule f 
aghe | which forbids it to amend a money clause in an ordinary Bill— g 


ern | already ‘stretched’ to an extent which seriously threatens the F 
‘leg. | powers of the Lords to legislate at all—would be still further i 
iothe, | extended. If, on the other hand, the Colonies were given a place ji 
nstity. | inthe Lower House as well as the Upper—as on any intelligible 
tsine } scheme of federation they must be—then the Colonies A 
t-t whelmingly outnumbered by the population of these islands in the ) 
e 
Parli | over financial ARIE a ee ane a e ae 
Wels | House of Lords even as ites t pa e e 
Parie: ff locks in such a case aan be b ain ae ee 

r an eaalide eyond the resources of statesman- 
ary P—a Joint session on the South African model Id h 
eel: | ommend itself to Colonies jeal a h mete. ee 
gari J of the predominant partn ae ous of the numerical Avon 
sal | tte Empire would r ` a ; an Imperial referendum in a mari- 
mil) | "regard the sabes a cult and even dangerous. And when 
gue | Home more ae z endency of all federal Governments to’ 
we | lislation des ia nen we look at the way in which fiscal 
jo | ® Australian o problems of industrial legislation, and study how 
p | an Excise i ustoms Act provoked a Factory Act in the guise 
fit! | ® Imperial ae Act—we are confronted with a spectacle of 
def alty of the lament whose pretensions would strain the 
o oof ff our Staatenbund ‘es to the uttermost. Tt is too late. To make 
sa ae : Bundesstaat is beyond our powers. Colonies 
ave = ee the prerogative in all its potency, whose 
cir ha ae oie practically sovereign, will not ns ae 
i, = o think of E Having begun by devolving, 
A È g. 
Bistre « í ee Us remember the not unwise words of — 

q On écrit une constitution elle est morte. 


J. H. Morcane a 
S TaT À 
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THE FRENCH STRIKES Anp ty, 
CONFEDERATION GENERALE py TRAY 
Al 


IN Paris on the Sth of March 1907, towards six o'clock į 
evening, M. Clemenceau, then President of the Con j 
Ministres, experienced a shock of surprise. He was e 
his office when suddenly the electric light went out. The Pres 
summoned the servants, and they, in order to reach him, hadt | 
grope their way, for there was no light in the corridors, ant | 
complete darkness had invaded the whole of the house in ip 
Place Beauvau. ; Í 
After a while information was obtained by telephone a! 
‘discussed by the light of candles: the police announced thti 
the shops, the cafés, the restaurants, in the boulevards and t 
theatres, in short in every quarter of Paris, the electric light hi 7 ; 
been suddenly cut off. All that night people had to resort A 
strange means to obtain a meagre light. The next day the ig 
was working as usual, and the trades and amusements pin 
their usual round. But an uneasy impression survived, a ty 
by the recollection of the diverse complications which bad ; 
time appeared so threatening. ant} 
What, then, were the causes of this strange pe ot 
The event was neither accidental nor fortuitous, but T T if. 
come of a voluntary, prepared and combined act. p the a ne 
working out of a deliberate programme imposed o ALA 
tricians by the leaders of a great association mu 
400,000 working men engaged in various industri; 
This huge union is called the Confédératior 
Travail. Its leaders, wishing to make their Paes 
by the Government in particular, had decided to © 


men were to leave their machinery, and Dey Govern 
docility. Not one amongst them warned the 
police. Not a newspaper was informed © E 
scribed, and they were carried out in the most P 

manner. 


cise! 
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910 i: : 

pis ordeny administration, this perfect discipline—both such 

Ths ° were the next day regarded as illuminating 
© 


y ings . Po ar 

| are o a strange and ominous situation. It was evident 
Te il by side with the official Government there existed 
ihat § 


ther Government capable of compromising the public peace. 
P that day the words and actions of the men in command of 
te Confédération Générale du Travail have been watched with 


E 


owing uneasiness. 
| Vay | * this was, however, mo new power. Of recent years, before 
jis alarming event, the Confédération had over and over again 
roclaimed extreme revolutionary ideas and played a fairly con- 
cing f splcuous róle. It had only to offer to the public this positive and 
sel dy original act of defiance to be known in its true colours. 
ig Once more, after an interval of three years, another audacious 
Preng | act of defiance has troubled the whole of France, and the whole 


„hady ) orld looks on with amazement and anxiety. 

rill a T ce as ee the Northern and the 

abl n railwa s planned and directed b í 
lonfédération Générale du Travail. 7 omber A 

mag The fleeting action of the 8th of March 1907 was, in its 

that Re vee a good practical joke played upon the 

and te ns, and also a sort of ‘rehearsal ’—j i 

ad : : Just as a pl 

ght bi ane a theatre before it is presented before the esi: 

- bia as aoe there was no question of a rehearsal. The 

he lit y tor presentment, and was perfor aig 

puss f ore the public at their own serious e e 


t j 3 ‘ ` 
T aA important difference must be noted. The railway 
a 2 G ha result of continued agitation 
1) Nithout waja; ; ut this time the strike brok 
T. [lmasa N = the signal to be given by the Chief REC. 
ma tthe Nord ratte ocidence that at the moment that the workmen 


Ti railw - 
"shoulg aed ay Went on strike, declaring their intention that 


he ee tlin «, © 22 a gener. ae 
ce is its annual conga a the Confédération was just con- 
A ates had di at Toulouse. There, as usual, the 


of this great ssCussed the best measures for assuring tho 
Tent shou] ree at a later date, when the most favour- 
and not rane As usual, too, they had planned for 
Hy ia ieee e actual moment; no order for a strike 
ie on made by the chief Committee. 

Public a onfédération were almost as surprised as 
alway, and Rone that the strike had broken out on 
signal 2 Its am was to initiate a general strike. 
mi Š aS given by men belonging to the 
u Selves mites eae men who had taken the authority 
à yp, tient r S _for orders from the central 
i Tyo, ae e delay in coming to action, they tried 

PROE 
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to precipitate events in order to force their leaders ; 
Their-attempt did not succeed. After the first TS Into ; 
ment, the leaders of the Confédération gave bhatt ota 
insubordinate committees, but they gave it a = aPproya 
form, and in reality the strikers of the Nord ee Sa te, 
their own resources. eig abandon t 

The Confédération is nevertheless certainly respone 
troubles that have arisen on the two railways, I 
the word for this actual strike, it had paved the : 
preaching and organising of strikes is the one and on] i 
preoccupation of the organised and hierarchie Socialis a 

The Confédération in its present form dates from 1895 hi 
origin is more remote. For some time back in the ka i 
held by different working men’s associations—al] more aa 
rivals, some furiously hostile to each other—the idea had a 
gradually developed of a grouping of the different Associations: | 
form a link between so many scattered and undisciplined force, | 

The scheme was originated and directed by various Working J 
men, amongst whom a certain Fernand Pelloutier stands wi, 
He was a printer, of bourgeois family, and possessed a ceri 
amount of classical education. Young, feeble in health, withs f 
cancer cating into his face, Pelloutier gave himself to his tat | 
with determination. He was a militant atheist and a preacher 
universal strikes, and was possessed by the desire to give te ff 
proletariat the advantages of an organised force. He ine 
great activity in multiplying and developing Bourses du be 
Syndicats and Federations of Syndicats, and he ong 
succeeded in founding the system which unites the po E 
of these Associations under an adaptable and strong ap 
governed by a Central Committee. 

Long and arduous labours were necessary bef yamine 
was realised. It would be an interesting study gist i 
moral and intellectual psychology of some of the 3 Jabot 
organisers who have risen from the masses © aa jue 
classes. Many haye shown remarkable an his 
ment, as well as courage and perseverance. < t bel 
interesting to trace the different phases of th hology 
achieved success. But this survey of psy® afne ou 
would take too much space. We must c isation y 
examining the essential details of the oea ende 
to-day become:so powerful, and to pointing on" o great 

In the Confédération Générale we observ? 
of groups : 

a The Federations of Labour Baxohae 
Travail), : 
: 2. The Federations of Syndicats. ee 


i 
to É 


b 


p le forig 
id Not th 
Way forit, m 


15 we 
Exch: 


ore this sch 


= 
3. = 


ges 


e 
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o categories have ‘ for some time been separate, cach 
pese BY n autonomy and cach developing itself within its own 
paving PDY means of its own mechanisın. 

3 


f owt? see of what cach consists and wherein ear 
adtoy d eo. easy to see of 1erein each 


i, a the other. ‘The Bourses du ee: comprise employ- 
ling resen senciess and are concerned siut ee creating or adminis- 

‘| oe t E oir operations. The Federations of trade and industry 
Clori E is) make it their business to support strikes and to form 
vie (Synet hich shall serve as weapons in the fight. 


it, Th ae iho Congress of 1901, M. Yvetot (at present a member of 


ereti he Central Committee) set forth in these terms the programme q 
Jo groups : p 

bana, | of cach of the two grou} ae oie ; 

» Dulik Their aim is the same, it is true, but the working is different. The Bourses is 
gress tu Travail are occupied with organisation, administration, and education, H 
r i 


Or kes: hould in their congresses discuss only those questions which concern 
and they sho ; Z a s ; 
ad ben ihese matters. The Federation of trade and industry and § yndicats, which 


tions | is wrongly called the Confédération, is occupied, or should be occupied, with P x 
force, | action and fighting ; its function is to fight unceasingly. The one, the Union E 
working | of Exchanges, estabishes local syndicate unions and labour exchanges. The + 
fh a | dher, the Confédération, establishes trade and industrial unions, creates hl 
rds oul, 


. | Syndicats, supports strikes, and in a word promotes co-operative action even 
cetan | as we promote organisation, administration, and education in our Labour 
„witha ff Exchanges, 
his tas / ; s ; 
ache’ |. M de Seilhac, a competent writer on sociology, has summed 
ie te f the programme of the Bourses du Travail. He shows how 
shove) } tese and the Syndicats lend each other a mutual support. 

rat ‘ À ; 
A H ian Bourses [he Says] are the strongholds in which the proletariat 
ve o “ie eae to combat and destroy the despotism of the capitalist. 
num © Bourses the Syndicats could not haye survived. The creation 


Ol the Confédérati 

wl me a of Bourses by Fernand Pelloutier gave the Syndicats 
| Ina stil greate 

ste | ™n ther finds the a ae 

fhe te tieassions w. 


os i f Turse is f 


ure the Bourses answer a need. The working 
lements of education in the library, the lectures, in 
: terests are the same as his own. The 

ff there fing “ing man what the club is for the rich bourgeois : 
‘ie Pete en tench hi on, Instruction, example. In case of a strike he can 
they 'mself and receive the subsidies provided by men in work 

he hears only of his own interests, there they are 
AE The Bourse is, besides all this, the germ of 
ich is the dream of the near future. This is the demo- 


Some day replace the municipal institutions. 
f to-morrow. 


ith his f 


fite Which shall 
wh, The germ of + e Society o 


iyan Ptogram J 
nat me of studies offered to the working man in this university 
type SE arti $ r 
i Mmt the Ia nae Ë this Programme is the reduction of working hours 
Pi 7 T to enjoy life, to study, and to educate himself.! 


ete ap 


e ; E 

fe Present 150 Bourses du Travail in existence, 
different important towns. It should be 
Le Correspondant, June 25, 1908. , 
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pointed out that in all cases the 


y have been a - 
financial aid of the Municipal ; establish 


en 
i Councils, Tis 
not only the capital, but have also ø 5 


enerally ~ \ 

grant, to which are added the grants given me 4 | ; 
The value of the capital thus sunk in the 150 tor departos f iil 
a Bourse du Travail is more than three millions o Ch hes, 
francs. That of Paris receives every year 110,099 f al 
St. Etienne 31,000, that of Bordeaux 12,000 franes anes 

The total of the regular annual grants amounts af 
the sum of 500,000 francs, and there are also othe 
come from the Municipal Departmental Councils, 

Let us now consider the other clement Which unites wihi 
Bourses du Travail in the composition of the Confédération b 
which is formed by the groups of Syndicats. Any Syndicat, 
admitted to the Confédération must already belong toa A | sd 
de Syndicats. These fédérations represent the railways, ibe is 
trade, the printing trade, the textile and mining industries, | 
building and provisioning businesses, &c. Side by side witht: | 
working men in the Confédération there are found a mmiri! 
clerks and a certain number of officials, though these lattes: 
forbidden by the Government to form Syndicats, The Syria 
of teachers and other public officials still carry on an a 
existence in spite of all prohibition. 

Each Fédération has the right to representation by a del 
on the General Committee, and this rule has the curious “2 . 
portant result that the small groups of working S P ploi 
rights in this matter with the larger groups. l oles f Sel 
points out that the Fédérations differ greatly from e i 
of numbers; that of the railways has 24,000 associate is | 
workers 14,000, the mechanics 5,000, the uae ibl 
Each nevertheless has its delegate. Thus it TR reponit f once, 
great corporations are placed in a minority by the p | 
of the delegates of the smaller bodies. “a faa 

se ey f sixty-l0 

The Comité Confédéral (composed o oe 
names three permanent committees, each a er (th fi | 
members: (1) The committee of the ROA, strikes Of car 
Peuple, the daily organ); (2) the panan | 
general strike ; (3) the committee of Gp a by YE 

The budget of the Confédération is supp i : k 
very numerous subscriptions. The badge %* «gj | a 


teieni Ñ 


r Xeceipts, yh 


5 device, . Mo . 
hands joined across the world, with m ropagandist F | tnis 
liberté ° — Prosperity and Liberty. Fak on tb 7 ie k 
edited by M. Delesalle, instructs its rea pi” ‘i 
badge. gle by te nt! fis 

It is the sign which will strengthen the strug ow S| a 


dicats 
of aid in battle. When the call comes the Sy” 
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F it recei | 
oly l en, for each one, as it receives the appeal for a strike or | 
Do \ sp si! eon, must first make sure that it bears the marque con- 
re ae mila x port must be given in preference to the Syndicats which 
ates ji E a Syndicat is obliged to go on strike, by sending an appeal l 
h k i Page it will claim assistance as a duty from the Syndicats of 
pearing OP 
aby Pether trades. ; i ip sparen 
8s thas ihe matter of strikes, the Confédération does not wait to 

1 3 at till a Syndicat or a group of Syndicats has come to a 

jpterv 


at ‘jon. Tt leads the way, continually preaching with this aim. 
Ms, his ae have seen, there is instituted within it a permanent com- 
As hose function is to deal with strikes. 


i mittee, w Qe) 
Fel ‘to quote from Art. 16 : | 
IION, gyi $ 4 / 
Pe The committee for strikes and the general strike has as its object the ig 
il f: dady of the strike movement in all countries. . . . f 
etini "It strives to carry on a propaganda, such as may serve to instil into i 
y the ing the mind of the working man the necessity for a general strike. ta 


tries, {| To this end it forms, or causes to be formed, sub-committees for a general ji 
With J strike, ki ; 
umber h T also sends out subsidies and furnishes lecturers. 


moa To judge of the important part played by the strikes in the 
w pogramme of the Confédération, we have but to turn to the 


jamphlet of M. Delesalle from which we have just quoted. 


deleg an only sure tactics are to fight unceasingly, to keep the spirit of 
and i sever awake in the working man, and never to acknowledge satisfaction 


ior h GO sy : ; 4 
reel Pita, C labourer ever be satisfied so long as his labour is 


a Gelli Repeated strikes are for t} 

tolet ff Well as excellen AE] 

the nt M. Yy 

as fo aa one of the chief members of the Confédération, 

thtt } ing classes a Gee du Travail ‘ educate’ the mass of the work- 

ndera? “teerned eA ocialism, and the Fédérations de Syndicats are 
i the development of ‘ corporate action.’ 


Py i Us the G +a) Š F 
| “example, onfédération affords an education both by precept 


f Atd what so : 

bP}. 4 What a ; 
g 8 of Pamphlets Spirit? That is only too clearly shown in a 
am ff ecan Quote at Fa edy, periodicals, and books, from which 
; om. 
Th : 

o Mlederation 
: and Sabotage, 
W contin _ Znumerab] 


th hy work 


) proletariat a powerful medium of education, 
t practice for action (p. 26). 


preaches direct action, which includes boy- 
This last term needs explanation. It 
e processes by which the working man 
is emp] m his workshop or factory, though at 
n Purposs °yer, makes a bad job of his work, spoiling 

© best wasting the material, and prejudicing his 
Y and de wae of his ability. This odious system is sor 

“unedly approved and recommended by the — 
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Confédération. On p. 26 of M. Dele 
describes the history, the constitution 
of the work, we read : 


Salle’s 
) the aim, 


The boycotting system—otherwise t 
index of the factory or works the false comrades wh, 
common cause with their brothers, and are able by thu refuse į 
them—may be, and is in many cases, very effective j 
method of combat. It is recommended by the congres 
tion, and has already been put to proof. > 

The sabotage system also is to be recommended. This 
of all categories, condemn with vehemence in the name 
do not practise. What, however, is more n 
should give the equivalent of what he receives 
is the formula which it is to the interest of 
and which in fact they do use, sometimes 
they do so. 


o be described as the 
nee 


Ses of the C4 


the Middle Clit 


OL a morali 
atural than that e 


? Bad work for ba 
those who are ex 
indeed without 


tita 
1 py 
Ploited ty S 
realising thy 


As the pamphlet indicates, the General Congress hella Y 
Toulouse in 1897 gave its approval to the systems of boycott } 
and sabotage. 

These proceedings show the anarchy in the work. Indeed, t 
Confédération represents the alliance of the Syndicaliste spirit mi 
the anarchist spirit. ‘The syndicalists try, as a rule, to dissent 
ch this alliance somewhat, but the anarchists claim the credid 

having conceived and propagated the system in use to-day. 

In the Temps Nouveaux, Dr. Pierrot (doctor of ei 
reproaches the scrupulous members of the Syndicats, aul tà 
them proudly : 

The systems of boycotting and sabotage and 0 vat 
strikes are tactics which formerly anarchists alone N w 
Now the anarchists have been absorbed into the o ios 
have given their ideas and their tendencies to W d 
Classes.’ (18th of April 1907.) eral jaws, bil 

The Confédération claims to make the indust ja! 

_ 1s in preparation for the overthrow of the State. 


gent 


em ave 


alyse 
than to * Parliamentarise ’—that is to say, ae 

_ It looks to violent and incessant strikes to P is from tPS wp 
which will enable it at last to reform oa rate of the i 
and to give all the right and power into t at Oty | 

man alone. Lg : to combs ; 
The Government makes use of the E Da to 
ject. The Confédération, therefore, has haas 


igiti r j ati i eGangotri : 
Deas ENOR SRIRAM ng 


\ the whole idea of patriotism, in Which consists the | 
7 yoy ane on d'étre of the military power. E very year the Con- | 
il piire 7 ublishes appeals urging the young soldiers hot to go 

thy jidératio iy barracks, and one after another resolutions have i 

pack £0 icing that the true Socialist should, in case of war, 
ting nh en voted YD insurrection. : 


flay G recourse 
O Dn; e tactic 
ee aeration 
nese of the Confederano” 
Conf 


iriotism ; 
B Association. If the enemies of the army and of 
tiy : Weien are relatively numerous, the Socialists who refuse them 
It 10015 ; : a i f 
a fl ence form an imposing group, and for many years violent F 
mp o p 


RS discussions have been held on the question. At the Congress at 
a bs} purges (1904), the revolutionary Yvetot had been violently i 
Seng fu tacking the patriotic idea, when a member of the Congress j 
entered the tribune and made a vigorous speech, saying, ‘I am 
shell’ } ne of those who believe that France has an absolute right to 
oycoty) assure her own existence if she desires to spread her social 
| tivity. The man of courage who spoke thus was the President 
deed kB of the Fédérations des Travailleurs du Livre, an Alsatian Keufer, 
ptm ond this same antagonism has been shown several times. So 
iss F there are two hostile parties within the ranks of the Confédération 
cedit if —those’ who hold theories of integral and anarchist reforms, and 
ty: f those who hold to the gradual reform of the old civilisation. Up 
ii tothe present the violent fanatical party has been uppermost, but 
and tf the more moderate party is now gaining in influence. But since 
a eant factions in the Confédération cannot dispense with 
‘ch other’s support to carry through certain social reforms desired 


enid Bh i 
m 4 them both, they continue to share in common a great deal of 
pals" their activity. 


about | Many of thes 
| “IY, and are rec 
- Martin Sain 


© measures are practical, legitimate, and neces- 
ognised as such by men of very varied opinions. 
ps at Socint, and t-Léon, Keeper of the Library of the Musée 
per tË | ibility ne o Catholic sociologist of learning and much zeal and 
rite Toye sete ted to show how the work of the Confédération may 


i 


` a Ma rt) 7 t x y a ee 
Aten ss Ee Léon speaks thus in a speech given at Amiens 


ge 


~ 


We cp 5 
ndemn wi > 

k ere d fratio rout reserve the revolutionary acts and 
dit : : a a 


T Aere j. 
hats hi S another aspect of the work, the 
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Spoke of th 
king hours, oat 
Us 


employment exchanges. He then 

limitation and reduction of the wor | 
up his impressions : oe 

l ] T 

The Confédération seems to combi i 
and is, alas! the most in evidence and the mo 
spirit. The other must be sought for so 
the professional, reforming Syndicat spiri 
professional and reforming spirit c 
of the Confédération depends upon 


ne two elements, oneo ar 
st active; 
us la gangue th 
t. The question į : 
an tr 1UMph over the other, f 
the line it takes in this ante the} v 
er, 
This point of view coincides with that of the Fr 
ment up to the present moment. ench Gorg, 
The Department of the Seine et 
years since by a violent strike. The Government, tor 
order, found it necessary to employ armed force, 
a bloody encounter, in which several workmen | 
The Confédération Générale du Travail, which had instigated 
strike, redoubled its complaints and threats against the Gorn, | Po" 
ment. Seeing the impossibility of taming the Confédération i] 1 
Government attempted to intimidate it. The principal leds 
were imprisoned, preparatory to being brought to trial. Fe 
months passed, and their trial seemed to be indefinies e 
postponed. ; i 
During this interval the Confédération renewed its the 
which were echoed by the different groups of Socialists. 
The Government was accused of having broken the lawi 


Oise were troubled sy 


-establi 
The restr f 2 
Ost their lips 


1s pow 
efficacious. He maintained that in stirring uP pou . 
of the strikers it had not exceeded its piore A immed 
pointed out that the imprisoned leaders ha a phis ef 
replaced by other delegates from the Syndica trength om Mli 
indeed, demonstrated simply and forcibly T oi orgs" f ther 
with elasticity, of the machinery of the prip ss instantly, , 
Tt possessed a reserve of leaders in ee a estat gi 
automatically, to take up office. After an ident 
Ministry determined to act with indulgence 


$ four m0? 
imprisoned leaders were set at liberty after jtio 


? osl Ante 
conquerors, they immediately took their forme tat the ye N 
of the Federation. Though it is Mepit inspired P e 
ment drew back, yet their decision was aa sever@ a 
Tt was in accordance with a plan aD ees scheme ti a 
notably, by the moderate Socialists. T the P 


: d 
diplomatic action designed to modify by 


H 
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an, tO develop in it such sentiments of reason, wisdom, 


gl ponte? as should in the long run win the day. 

l; \ ignit : =- Thron Anra 

y „d digr") has been long hoped for. Three years ago, when a 
oak of Northern miners joined the Confédération, their 
+ Cyna 5] ASS 

hit pe ote Sy as looked upon as a success for the good cause. 


a sance W we os $ Me 
lti pirane e general opinions of this Syndicat are very advanced, 


is GAN De tes any violent action, and respects both the authority 
mite jt repu Pry and the patriotic idea. It brought 40,000 new 
skaf ofthe m o the Confédération—an appreciable gain in point of 


er, int 
ers 1n = . f T 
rs and also a gain in strength for the moderate party in 
nul 


h Conn, iation. 

ics of leavening the entire Confédération with moderate 
Ved ah By which should ultimately outnumber and stifle the others 
Cesta Lie able to impose their will upon them is ingenious and 
Tel ny Pai but the success of such a method is uncertain. It means 
a neither more nor less than to change the whole nature of a 
ye powerful organisation which was conceived and built up by the 
alim | iteconcilable enemies of society. In brief, it aims at giving an 
alle i anti-social organisation a truly social character—a difficult opera- 
‘al, Rey tion indeed. If such a result is not obtainable, it may be that 
defn} mother is hoped for ; the stirring up within the Confédération of 


acrisis, a division, a break which will weaken its power. It is, 
s thes} ° course, plain that the violent party will not lose its predomin- 
ace without resistance, and that rather than resign itself to 
„waif “ptulation it would prefer to retire, to install and reconstitute 
tsewhere the former groups, where the moderates would have 

Chant 10 place. The original Confédération would thus be much 
osu) kened. It would still however have the power to adopt other 
dara er and the actual leaders, hitherto triumphant, would seem 
ee | a the means of exercising their influence on the political 
thuss : 
mar ik acl members of the Confédération have now seats in the 
mel mea Sa they will no doube succeed in getting certain 
exit the ae Passed that will be victories for their cause. But, on 
ae | Mitia «oat their close neighbourhood with the bourgeois 
me th 3 youd May give them a truer sense of reality, and teach 

‘ppreciate the wisdom and expediency of moderation. 


ent is now added to these already most complicated 
f OW such 1S 18 the policy of M. Briand. I have said that up 
tte XClalists) adicals as M. Clemenceau (and for stronger reasons 


i A ney ; 
fata (lem 


eC p a 
R onf édération, But now, in view of the late disorders, 
Sth wm to conti 


0 ` . 
vernment against the strike movement. — 
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1 nue and to become more anarchic, the - ; 
elves are clamouring for energetic measures on the A 
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The Government is in a peculi 
leader, M. Briand, who has for long belon Stil] 
: 5, f > st 3 5 
Socialist party, and who seven years ago Sed to th 
nalist, himself preached the doctrines : 
rebellion. But he has a wonderful 
changed much in the last few years. 
of law and order ag 


ar position, 


Will succeed in sey, | B" 
1 the sectarian R 


hboralceavdidten tha C d radicals y 
old Liberals and even the Conservatives m ee 


pas 
ay finda place! 
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EUGÈNE TAVERNE, 
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pcan politicians are, in truth, wonderful persons. For the 
ADIN: i 3 "je j 

R uarter of a century, so it 1s currently reported, they have 
ling to evolve a scheme whereby a Parliament might 


lace! E ie fees: 
i; be granted to Ireland without disintegrating the Constitution of 
Jnited Kingdom. As a party they have failed—egregiously ; 

Pym, | the Unitec g g y 


ihey cannot content the Nationalists or the Unionists or one 
| mother. Their leaders have, therefore, hit upon a truly remark- i 
able solution of the difficulty ; finding it impossible to set up one 
satisfactory and subordinate Legislature in Dublin without danger 
fo the Parliament at Westminster, they now advise us to create 
bur such Provincial Dicts, and assure us that thereby all danger 
i avoided! It is significant to notice that this paradoxical 
} Qsition has been forced upon our attention at a time when it is 
generally supposed that the Veto Conference is nearing its close, 
i and by men who are either members of the Conference or in 
} ulimate touch with its proceedings. 
_ Mr. Birrell set the ball rolling on the 25th of July at the Eighty 
ae he stated his belief that ‘ Federation beginning here at 
Bite O for rapid and speedy decision 3 ; the Master of 
‘er lef Whip of the Radical party, speaking in Wales on 
Be of September, adumbrated the same idea, saying : 


f Wh : ; 
f far Qj © knew but that in the evolution of government . . . the time was not 
istant when, f=) 


“8, both Say as in the English-speaking Commonwealths across the 

Nithin our RA and Celt, both Scots and Welshmen, might be called upon 3 

| k iig of n shores and under a party system to give free exercise to 
em 


self-government with which Providence had so freely endowed 


yt iV] , . if, A 

q wy r = ®r s side sat the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who _ 

i. dependent idea and Spoke of the day when Wales would be 
PENA ae and free.’ And then Mr. Haldane joined the — 

Bo Teneng oe ai the restoration of the Heptarchy, and de ared 
siderable ha 2 6th of October that ‘ we might have to ma 
mee, and i anges in the way of devolution, federal i 
«yet ee: the Councils of the Crown’: vagu 
lY united torn to show the trend of 


“recast of events is particularly interes 
3 rie) w DO 
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moment. It almost seems as though t} 
solve, having decided to take a Gena 2e Con eren 
of Four Provincial Parliaments, each vie tion on 
and an Imperial Parliament with fa two Clecteq a ù 
(slightly reformed) doing its present di i ae Use ‘th, 
with powers unimpaired. gee Second pa 
Some idea of this kind was cer i 
weeks of the summer Session. Tt :. p uring į 
Governor-General of Canada held at pa stated 
favourable to the Federal solution when a vies 
July. It was further declared, on high authorit gland 
of the Irish money-bags in the United States oat ley 
Redmond and his extreme policy of Separation 3 = nel 
let the Nationalist party know that they must go a m the 
policy or see the much-needed subsidies diverted Mee 
O’Brien, who was marching with the times. ee 
However this may be, these indicatio | olk 
hand and of withdrawal on the other do ae eo of 
Mr. Redmond to alter the motto on his banner before let 
Ireland on his mission. So late as the 11th of September á asto 
Limerick he said : | 


te Thigh a \ i 


tainly in the air duri 

Š tek 
that 9, 
strn, 


he was in Engan, 


We demand full executive and legislative control of purely Irish afin 
More than that we are not asking, and less than that we will w 
accept. . . - Devolution is as dead as a door nail. have 
And on the 18th of September he sailed for America. Mt) ge] 
word about ‘ Home Rule All Round,’ except to remind an aun 
at Kilkenny on the 28th of August that the Prime Minister 
promised at the Albert Hall on the 10th of December 100 ¥ 
Devolution, not Home Rule all round . ~. but full sell | 


ment for Ireland.’ The Nationalist mission, then, started r fon 
annual dollar-chasing expedition to the United States and = f ies 
Messrs. Redmond, Devlin, and T. P. O’Connor arrived ale Bite. 
York on the 26th of September, and the great I ne p tf vo 
was opened at Buffalo on the following day- he ie A 
not, let us hope, disturbed by. the vociforations o sepia bes 


Gaehic-American newspaper which, on the | 
described them as | 
only the political jackals of one of the most brutal an 
ments that ever ruled the United Kingdom, 
referred to their mission in scathing terms, an a 
A party that cannot live without foreign money 
support, 
and observed that the ‘Convention will AO rep 
views of the Irish people in America than it ae 
inhabitants of the Fiji Islands.’ 
The foregoing extracts are culled fr 


ye 
d treachero™® Gore 


d said 
+. unn? 


om the 0:8 


an 0 oy iy 
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jenly hostile to the United Trish League, whose 

att a certainly different from, though its ends are the 

methods Fico of Gaelic-Americans. We have to read Patrick 

Ch oo a i World of the 1st of October to ascertain how magnifi- 
iL, BE he Convention, how unexampled the generosity, how 
Mas cent vane mass meeting on that great day in Buffalo. Mr. 
ferven q made two long speeches which I have read in extenso 

ih, a the utmost care, and I confess I see no trace of ‘ Home 
th f and ii Round’ in either of his orations. On the contrary, the 
S sitin, ny s were ‘ the great goal of National Independence, ‘ aid 
nglan; a 3 supreme and final effort to dethrone once and for all the 

W gina s 


16 Mat gish Government in our country,’ a repetition of Mr. 
ed of C alleged pledge last December not to fob the Nationalists 
they bs it vith Devolution but to give them national self-government, 


e Feda E 
e Fei and the cri du Cœur, 


Wilh I tell you frankly we are not able, in addition to the 70,000 dollars 
} collected in Ireland, to provide 100,000 dollars for an election next 

nthe | January. 

Ve cause 

e heii} Yet, even after these full-blooded utterances, we find to our 


ember: | astonishment another body of Irishmen, the Sinn Feiners in the 
United States, addressing a circular to ‘ the friends of Ireland in 


shafts | “Merica ’ and saying that the Nationalist party 


vill xe fl is a detriment to the cause of real Irish Nationhood, because its leaders 

tave time and again declared that Ireland does not desire independence at 
_ Note H but would be satisfied with an emasculated Parliament, subservient to 
audiente tto Imperial Parliament of England. 


ster b : OY hard some people are to satisfy; and how difficult it is to 
oe ae that Mr. Redmond really speaks in the name of Ireland 
gout pet such dissonant voices are heard wherever he goes! Imain- 
i nf | R however, that the Buffalo speech did its work; for, after the 
re: | a had passed a resolution glowing with appreciation of 
n f the novices rendered to Ireland for forty years by Patrick Ford, 


ontis ff the old aq à : 
i wit f rollin mrt of dynamite, the money and the promises began 
ptori | 4 


‘Now 
> cone pened the 150,000-dollar mark,’ said the President. : 
| mow © have held the gavel at this meeting,’ said President 
SPY dolla ne what it means of sacrifice, of work, of self-denial. For 
A aeos holy cause God blesses us in some way. It comes 
The ex myriad Ways.’ 


tot 
nC gas found to be 151,920 dollars. 


tombet | 


orth 7 “tom whom all blessings flow!’ exclaimed the Chair. 
» lo Freeman’s Journal, October 10th. 
Pe Oth M Buffalo M ; 
at pE “tem S r. Redmond proceeded to New York and spoke 
f i on Peace, the Carnegie Hall, on the 2nd of October. 


ers,’ he exclaimed amid cheering, “ for 
wi for England, or for any political leader. If they 
> We can turn the Liberals out as easily as we can 
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AY. 
reduce a Conservative Government to impotence J y 
5th of October. Trish 4, | 
nder | 
Then, as we learn from the Irish World of i} a. 

‘Mr. Ryan called for con tributions ; and from the 

balconies and gallery came offerings, and ie 
© Secr 


under a volley of contributions for More than thr Ctatieg È 
r3 uree. 


hour’; and the Freeman’s Journal tells us that Martensy F 
ae Af ut 
Mr. Patrick Ford then created a tempest of cheer; gal 
10,000 dollars from his great newspaper, The Irish World by ea vat! 
‘ld, l 


( 
of la 
gtl 
Ont 


A ‘great newspaper’ perha 
support can be very acceptable to those who w 
Britain believe that, once Ireland gets Home Rul 
an alliance or better understandin g between England and thes f Club 
States will be greatly facilitated. For years past the Irish ie Para 
has breathed fire and brimstone against the British Te i 
all its ways; and even now, when reason or expediency see omer 
to Irishmen of all classes that good-will towards this Ennis | ip En 
not an unwise attitude to adopt, Mr. Ford cannot drop tisje) 
nicious habit of flinging scorn at our Motherland. He quotestia} 
of an interview with Mr. Lloyd George, recently published nif Tt 
cai month’s issue of the Review of Reviews. The Chancellordit ben 
Exchequer therein expressed himself * enthusiastically in fave ff sprit 
of everything that will draw the two great halves of the Engi f alread 
people into fraternal union’; and the Irish World (of the The ‘donor 
October) permits itself the following comment : A Tred 

Beneath the veneering of this goody-goody sentiment, it is T i oa 
to discern that the proposed ‘fraternal union’ is ny Lan E oh fa 
interests of the country that was far from being amicably pr ie nth 
us in the days of our weakness. England cares not a rap ee if Ik 
of the world, except in so far as she is not prepared ee ald fe Ye 
by any means she could draw this country to her side, she w0 afii 


dë 
p gerness for oa ; 
uneasy. . . . This, and this alone, explains her eag 


relations with America. 


ps; but hardly one Whose 


ould have Chey 
e, the progr 


on the 1st of October, ‘ These emissaries are 
Anglo-Irish, a mongrel-breed. . . - The T eria 
< Home Rule ” ; the word in their hearts is p 


Mr. Redmond 


, agazine 
Ireland Wants,: which appeared in M goud p 
very day? I have that interesting essay °° i 


from me 
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(a 


for local purposes, law and justice, police), leaving to 
jies, (2 pr ment the management of all Imperial affairs—army, 
phost arial pariar Customs, Imperial taxation, matters pertaining to 
foreign a ics, and all those other local questions which are 
frown, a local in their nature ; the Imperial Parliament also 
io | eer over-riding supreme authority over the new Trish Legislature, 

i jng an ay over the various legislatures in Canada, Australia, 


‘ : pining sses toid $ sA E 2 
THe it agile other portions of the Empire. This is ‘what Ireland 
are 


xatior 


af 
not conceive the old Fenian, or even the Land-Leaguer 
peas being particularly elated by such a pronouncement 
ho na| of later o ereas worse to come—from their point of view. | 
YE Gry s that; Bit October Mr. Redmond spoke at the New York Press 
ogre Be nd poured still more water into the pure milk of the 7 
rish Tai parnelite word. He explained del 
mpite wif) Home Rule meant nothing more than that Trish affairs should be 
Y. sugges | sverned by public opinion in Ireland, j ust as ea ses are (AIIE. 
Empia | Y English opinion in Bageni BY Hame fe e we mean eed ss like 
| ju have here, where Federal affairs are governed by the Federal Govern- 


ihe nent, and State affairs by the State Government. 1 
1OLES ira 


ed ml} It will be observed that large collections of money had already 
llor otit ff been made at Buffalo and New York on the strength of the high- 
in fez prited bluff about the ‘goal of National Independence,’ etc., 
e Engt W ateady referred to in this article. What must the feelings of the 
1e tht Fdmors have been when the foregoing emasculated doctrine of 
Freedom reached their ears? And what can have been the 
ot dite f Motions of Mr. Patrick Ford when—side by side with his leader’s 
i = Merance—he read the words of Mr. T. P. O'Connor at Toronto 


on th 
hee e same day? 


P | ps ‘idiculous, and, in fact, libellous, to suggest that Irishmen, 
er ds | flsloya) ee anded the power to govern their own domestic affairs, were 

PM again, e ae Empire. Irish loyalty had been proved over and 
Mtin the world °F one, would plead for England if she had not a friend 


! who wrote in the Irish World in November 1899 
Words : 


. Ttthere + 

‘ e 

a the dloud any dynami 
“believe in 


hing 
ap amos 
No 7 


ae mite or lyddite that will blow the British Empire up 
Hes into the bottomless pit, let it be used, and forthwith. 
Uniteq a Sort: of thing, and we feel sure that the men at the 
tish League are not contrary minded ; ? ; 
Re 5 EE 
ies ee New York, September 1908: ‘I hope to see Ireland 
it wilt of spmuch after the fashion of the United States as to 
Tish Ing Course be some time before there is actual Indepen- eo 
mae pendent, September 26, 1908.) ven Lala 
3 than. aa Dublin, September 1, 1908: ‘If there are men wh tas 
Bes. op e are, my prayer for them is success to all their idea 
reeman’s Journal, September 1, 1908.) 
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and he-had just deposited 10,000 do] 


lan 
Redmond, only to find that the President at the fegt 
League in England declared (in Ca ot : 


nada Ae Unity EL” 

England till he dropped. Poor Mr. aa ale Tong P 
But Toronto has the good fortune to be Situate ; t 

Dominion where Mr. Ford’s rubbish would 1a ae maha P 

in the Press or on the platform. To an old ca s tolerate ei be 

O’Connor this was obvious, and s Pa Paigner te po 


0_he_pla i 
most likely-to-be agreeable to the audience hee th j 
pay the piper. Had he repeated at Toronto his Sa ei 
at Haverhill, Massachusetts, in December 1563 Ta Wie 
tainly have left the hall a poorer and sadder but a thes ie, 
that occasion he declared, according to the Irish Worlq i h 

ber 4, 1909) : g | 


Give to us as you gave to Parnell, and T’1l promise 
few years, and a very few years at that, the land of Ire 
Ireland, her Universities will be her 
that her emblem will take its place along with 
world’s nations. 


at yy, 


Y will be wma i 
the other flags of | 


One does not detect much ‘ devolution’ or * local parliaments: 
round ’ about the foregoing quotation, but it is noteworthy tr} rep 
easily a Nationalist can adapt his ideals to the temper oil 
audience. We should not forget that Mr. Devlin—the ‘ duales f cou 
Demosthenes’ as Mr. Healy called him—possesses the a all 
valuable faculty in a marked degree. This gentlemanis he dii oft 
organiser of the United Irish League, besides being the Trl au 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Under these high ab @ 
he delivered a speech at Monaghan on the 5th of May 
which he said that 


y : p cae tt | Dor 

Fenianism was a baptism of Nationality from ae i) ia, 

cleansed of the dross of selfishness and slavery and eee 1010) A 

dom of truth and liberty. (Freeman's Journal, May 1%, ai Can 
i 5 re the op ' 

Personally I have little doubt but that these a 


ne 
peat Di pw 


which he sincerely holds, and that he would re T ee 


Places in Ireland. Elsewhere in the British 


te of the ic 
deemed wise to exult in the questionable ae Devlin a f : 
creed ; and this is the reason, doubtless, vy dience 2 Si f they 
a very different tone when addressing an au x 


š ; pslands 
There he proclaimed, at Townsville, m Quee 


ber 1906 : 8 


ments to apply themselves to the purely parochias 
their respective countries, leaving the pantie: of the a 
the purely- great but purely Imperial Aree a 
Ours is not a great battle for racial interests - 


Ca 
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Deland ao AIE ROURA yoy 


J ! n ; 
p q based upon the practical abilities of life. (Gaelic A merican, 
nd bä 


ef i demā 
ig i ? amb 3, 1906.) a j 
lig J when members of the } ationalist party, or parties, 
y ally observe that in matters of high policy they ought to 
La Di Bd, we can only point to such evidences as I have just 
oh he ih and humbly ask for an explanation of these conflicting 
tliey po cements before we feel justified in reposing any confidence 
TA Wier in their authors. If Home Rule All Round ’ is to be 
Det, fio J as a serious proposition, or as a rational contribution to 
ih, 3 irish difficulty, we must fist of all be convinced that the 
WOuld t, E ncs of Ireland will in no case be relegated to the care of 
Man, (y hitherto Nationalist leaders, whose past histories Mr. 


Ù (Des, mata O’Brien has just raked up and presented to us in An 


| lice Branch in Ireland. 

atita fe Now let me return to the narrative in hand; to Mr. Redmond 
ll bebe: weakening in his definition of Home Rule and Mr. O’Connor 
Mae preaching high-flown Imperialism in Canada. It is easy to 
a oy understand, even 8000 miles away, how greatly interested 

Irish America must have been in this astounding change 
ametisl} of front. And the general amazement deepened when the 
thy br report of an interview between Mr. Redmond and the corre- 
per dit spondent of a London daily paper was published in this 
lualeses comtry on the 5th of October. That interview was cabled 
the s allover the world, and doubtless appeared in the New York papers 
the of the following day. I need not recount it in detail, for it is only 
Prati amplified edition of the article in McClure to which I have 
ee te alluded, and was fully supported by Mr. O’Connor at the 
y MM) “Atadian Club in Ottawa on the following day, when he declared, 


me presence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other Ministers of the 
ame ft) Dominion Parliament, that 


inte En 
o theb | ‘his Missi 
on 
| Tent for fae to secure Canada’s approval of a Federal scheme of Govern- 


3 tour kingdoms of <8 À f 

vie f nad Stoms of the British Isles, such as the provinces o. 

opin * enjoy under a central Government. 

) 1 Since 3 

it BP Yole mae strange allegations and utterances were made a 
“Short. of ae ass come and gone, and their effect has been little 
| declaraq: Petying upon the Nationalists of Ireland and the 


ated Separat; : 
Udine 4p etatists of Irish-America. The Freeman’s Journal 


7 selvos e oneni upon them; other newspapers confessed 
l X Here T a a loss to know what to believe or what to 
F tk lea ing su there in Ireland Mr. William O’Brien, or one of 
E thes Redmond? orters, has hurled defiance and contempt at 
wh y exacerb exhibition of ignominious surrender—being 
“tt te ~for-T ated that the latter had stolen the thunder 

vdr, e sland League. But not a sign or a sound 
Matty -Nd over the water, either denying or approving 
; Myo, 405 ? a 
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this sensational interview. What was N y 
to think meanwhile? What w 


; > Nation: if 
as the ; Uist y 
Pledge.boy liy | 


say or do? Then, not for the first time .. lany yt 
Irishman knows, Mr. John Dillon assumed Le aa test” fi 
ship of the Redmondites. Things were been X clo lay Bi 
William O’Brien and Timothy Healy werg "PE ee le 
all along the line. So Mr. Dillon, the well EM Ig te 4 
behind the throne,’ stepped forward and made tee “Tit 7 
speech on Sunday, the 16th of October, at Balen Mees ty 
Cavan. Of course, said he, there was not a word of fa “f mo 
alleged interview with Mr. Redmond in New York: A niy of 
Buffalo and Carnegie Hall speeches were quite as Nationa Bu 
uncompromising as those of a fortnight earlier af Die $ 
Kilkenny ; of course Mr. Redmond never said a word that Es 3 
inconsistent with the settled policy of the party. 2 S 

Then occurred an event which must have Seemed odd to ths ‘i 
who do not make a close study of Irish affairs. Within tye | me 
hours of the delivery of Mr. Dillon’s Speech there arrived i pre 
Dublin a telegram from Mr, Redmond—long expected, but lag ff dati 


delayed—entirely repudiating the London interview: sik 
Master’s voice had produced the desired efect. But mr l 
remains to be accounted for than the ‘ London interview’: tiu 
is the article in McClure and Mr. O’Connor’s series of admin 
imperialistic speeches in Canada, and all the dollars that the 
may have been the means of pouring into the Nationalist w 
chest. aoe 
Such is the true history of this very remarkable pile 
undertaken, in the first instance, to replenish Mr. M 
campaign treasury, as he told his supporters in Nen ae 
whether the said campaign is to further Home Rule os i 
or Federated Parliaments time alone can tell. The posti 


i vli nd there ™ 
Suspiciously confused at the moment of E a o 
S hazardis 

-o protagonist £ 
prophesy far ahead, but I imagine that the two P ee 


Jro Cockrat’ n 

Nationalist party in Treland will be Mr. Boui a sat 

American Corporation lawyer of great se game P 7 
had something to do with the support of tha ] 

Mr. Dillon, who is the real Nationalist leader- e foler 
a 


: 2 fet” 
though it be—will be guided to destruction DY” put, Miya 
Mr. William O’Brien will gain a decisive vict ere 
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P pack by the phenomenal success of Mr. Wyndham’s 
porn Act, everything points to a happier time for 
arché near future. Speaking for myself alone, I should 
Fed to slam the door on some system of sane devolu- 
j matters to local bodies throughout the United King- 

conceive that under the present system they are 
d > with hideous inefficiency and expense at Westminster. 

anaged p | parliaments there are obvious, and perhaps insur- 
To Da e enttios on the grounds of finance and—in the case 


Bint deep-seated antagonism between North and South. 
of breta 


a t 
But once onal e “(oi ò A ` 
rovinces of the United Kingdom, an unassailable guarantee of 


unswerving loyalty to the United Empire, and from Nationalist 
Ireland an unmistakable sign that it has cast off for ever the so- 
aalled leaders who have led their followers nowhere but to ruin, 
to th: | then the whole problem will be immensely simplified, and states- 
mtw | men of all parties will find great support in their endeavours to 
rived in J preserve the pride of nationality whilst they promote the consoli- 
but long fF dation of the Empire. 

$0 the Tan MALCOLM. 

Ut moe 

thee 
dmit f 
yat thes 
list ff 


fand iP 
ay m 
p of 1003 
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tick an) 
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sro 
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here can be secured, from each of the component ` 
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SOME PROBABLE EFFECTS op | ws 

incl 

DISESTABLISHMENT i 

lem! 

init. 

Tue question of a national establishment of religion, or, as i bis 
be better described, of a national acknowledgment of rani t full 
not necessarily a question between the Church and Aino ri 
formity. It is a question of wider and deeper import. It touchy =; 
the conception of the State more nearly than the conception ¢ J the wo 
the Church. For the Church is always and everywheroew f [x 
tially the same. Established or disestablished, endowed oru | af the 
endowed, she is the same ; the same in her origin and characte, The 
in her mission, her doctrine, and her authority. But the Siate } french 
either is or is not a sacrosanct body. It may or may noth | witht 
founded upon religion. ‘The powers that be’ are or areal | Hisn 
‘ordained of God.’ If the State feels itself to be an institutin ae 
divinely authorised in the same sense, although not in the sm ii 
degree, as the Church, then it becomes natural that the State | shareh 
should associate itself with religion. It will recognise Ce 
Christian Church in some way or other, and in its tum it ual: 
recognised by the Church. But the State may equally dial ine 
the motives and sanctions of religion ; it may hold that Tae | Church 
an affair of individual consciences ; it may assume @ wholly s | | iling 
function. Then it remains the State, only a State g ill It: 
different character, with a wholly different title to the respe J lise 
allegiance of its own citizens. “pene iS Mate, 
T do not know how it is possible to put this Tes | è Bo 
clearer light than by setting side by side passages ta by meth 


the writings of distinguished statesmen who have ea 
_ Circumstances of their public lives to reflect upon tte 
between Church and State. 


omens Burke] is so far in my opinion Em n 
ce or the d: aD a ee A i y 
not only his ca duty of a Christian magistrate tha sa 


ze but the principal thing in his catni. spreme gt | 


t ; 3 E 
at r erbonds of human. society, and its object ner, who i gil 

ae eend and object of man himself. The magistra necils ™ f 
charged with the concerns Al ery SP 1 


of men, and to whom Y 
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q indifferent, has a right and a duty to watch over it 
igilance, to protect, to promote and to forward it by 
D 


js remote Oe 
1 n ; 
yp wees, and prudent means. 


zind. 
mankin¢ 
o abric of states, : i 

ofanation and ruin, as a sacred temple, purged from all d 


s of fraud, and violence, and injustice, and tyranny, hath i 


must Í 


glemaly and 


init. This conse nt! G x : mn 
n, in which they stand in the person of God Himself, should have high A 


| af Be th notions of their function and destination ; that their hope should re 
it may Bo ET, that they should not look to the paltry pelf of the 
ion, i al nor to the temporary and transient praise of the vulgar, but toa ` y 
oncon P slid, permanent existence, in the permanent part of their nature, and to a È 
ame and glory, in the example they leave as a rich inheritance to is 


ouch; | permanent f 
‘ion d | the world,” 

est f Let me contrast with this quotation Mr. Bryce’s statement 
oru f ofthe currently accepted view in the United States of America : 
racter, 


A The State [he says] is not to them [i.e. to Americans] as to Germans or 
Sit } Frenchmen and even to some English thinkers an ideal moral power charged 
not be | vith the duty of forming the characters and guiding the lives of its subjects. 
re mi f lis more like a commercial company, or perhaps a huge municipality 
tution teated for the management of certain business in which all who reside 
same | Ee a mane are interested, levying contributions and expending them 
Site | ie of common interest, but for the most part leaving the ea 
oo. A ee, ae to themselves. That an organisation of this kind Ay 
“lk i MR oi itself, otherwise than as a matter of policy, with the opinions 

y! „uct ol its members would be as unnatural as for a railway company 


tod | oingi 
at i ee mepi of the shareholders were total abstainers. Accordingly 


ion His T o the average American that there is any reason why State 

eculit 4 feline ould exist, and he stands amazed at the warmth of European 

oly f ° 0 the matter. 

ial f Tis evi : ; ; 

we f realiseg at that neither of these theories can be practically 
A Uthout some ah 2 pa z 

i Stat, which is i qualification. Burke’s conception of the 


cc ok VITT. beams than Hooker's conception as expressed 
ye ing like th F Ecclesiastical Polity, seems to postulate 
pit f ity of all e co-extensiveness of Church and State, or the 
| mife » altho urchmen and all citizens. It is necessarily 

e he to cates it need not be abandoned, when the State 
a is burch N a number of citizens who are not also members 
wef “the Am, On the other hand, Mr. Bryce has no sooner 
; “rican Conception of the State than he feels him- 


dy Deech 
pi | hips On the Peps | 
` H Petition of the Unitarians, vol. x. p. 44 (Burke’s Works, 
" 2h “lng on 
; “American ge evolution in France, p. 108, vol. v. p. 176. 
Monwealth, vol. iii. p. 472, 


e 
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self bound to admit that in the Uniteq States 
complete severance between the State and rel j 


ee SS) ki 
1glon r a8 


impossibility. ‘The national Government and tiaras fl 
ments do give to Christianity a species of recogniti State hen, ct 
with the view that civil government should be re OCOD a 
in religious matters.’ Solutely Cay | . 

It is indeed impossible to make an absolute divo T. 
the Church and the State or between religion and sat beina Pred 
because the same persons are both Christians a Poltics, if on pat 


nd citize 
the life of each person is a single whole and cannot i, X 
(ly) d (ne 


into separate compartments, and because the cond 

citizens is itself the sovereign interest of the State K Ott sik 
the obvious, and at first sight the equitable course N i 
citizens of a State differ in religion, is that the State eat F 
concern itself with religious differences, or indeed with religio 4 r 
all. Butit may prove that, however great is the dificul nt hist 
way of the State supporting or recognising religion where religion lishi 
differences are acute, yet in the high interest of public duty ani J life’ 
morality the State cannot rightly leave religion alone, 7 Chu 
national recognition of religion is much like a national system | inqu 
religious education. When the citizens of a country difer in | god 
religious tenets, the obvious course, it may be said, is to eduae | relig 
children in the subjects about which their parents all agree,al J not: 
to omit the subjects about which they disagree. This is tle mth 
principle of secular education. Tt is a principle honestly al fort 
consistently advocated. But in human life the path of la! f that 


resistance is not always the path of greatest wisdom. In Gmi ast 
Britain, at all events, the majority of citizens have held, andl | bee 
0 


Nonconformists have been prominent in holding, that the me vib 
gious education of the young is too important a national w ij in 
to be wholly neglected by the State. The welfare of the Stie J TSt 


depends upon the God-fearing character of its citizens, vie a 
the children of to-day, but aie will be the men and ron i a 
to-morrow. The State, therefore, cannot leave the idor | fog 
religion to chance or to individual taste or to the rivalty ait i lasse 
flicting denominations. It must itself take measure to a f ‘lve, 
that all children, or the largest possible number of ¢ ile al | Ment, 
p ceive at least some religious education. Similarly, lag oligo the g 


. . T fel i 
to argue that the sovereign interest of the State lies m orent 


po religion is of all motives the most powerful ett Stay 
_ Sood citizens; the State, therefore, cannot affor ne ge | te 


duty of securin 
worship to all 


5 aes many in favour of, the establishment and en isiat" 
national Church. Tt is the office of statesmanship 1? e 


~ 
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„ others, to strike the balance of gain and loss. That 
eee an and Nonconformists should be in some degree 
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| om 
it, go” spurchmen ‘consciously by personal moti Is 
obey HY poth © onsciously or unconsciously by personal motives is 
| d ¢ ; 


TA T as they are only human beings. There may be a certain i 
Ni, roba a arrogance on the one side, and of jealousy on the other. ; 
leat element n the whole it may be assumed that both parties pay By 

f ot aa aim at paying regard, to the religious welfare of the č 
teen | y regards By 
thoy nation. yer the question of disestablishment is decided, the 
ea, When’ bably rest not upon theoretical or historical con- 


iin ‘on will pr ; A : j E 
lisit | Pens but upon considerations of a practical kind. The P 
of ty i if it is called to pronounce judgment for or against the 

„f pation ; 
doh f nation, : 


‘tenance of a national Church, will ask itself not so much, 
main 


i te Js the national establishment of religion theoretically right or ES 
ae aie nor, Is the national establishment deeply rooted in i 
on af O° k 
o 


inth | history? but What are the practical effects of a religious estab- 
ligi Ñ lishment? How far and in what way does it benefit the national 
wald life? and What would be the loss to the nation if the national 
œ |£ Church should cease to exist? There is occasion, then, for 
tema | inquiring what would be the probable consequences, whether 
fer i good or evil, of dissociating the State from the Church and from 
Wate f religion generally. These consequences I shall try to estimate 
„al | not in the spirit of political or ecclesiastical party, but simply 
is the | mth regard to the spiritual interests of the nation. What is best 
yal | lor religion? what is best for the religious life of the people ?— 
‘lat | that is the question which it is desirable to keep in view. So far 
Gei | as I succeed in confining myself to this one question, I shall be 
d te | on common ground with the advocates of Liberationism; for at 
oni f Pol of the Case for Disestablishment ^ it is stated that the 
tere | A pen Society or the Anti-State Church Association, as it was 
Suie | T called, was ‘ founded by earnest-minded Christian men, who, 


whi Q 
a i a A sensible of the injustice of religious establishments 
7 {f u chiefiy a and political evils to which they give rise, were 


Anders of fae ce by religious considerations.’ In fact, the 
J sed at the € Anti-State Church Association, in a resolution 
I} ves ag Serer nference when it was founded, expressed them- 
of rel; B ramed ’ in their antagonism to ‘ State-establish- 

g10n by ‘a deep sense of obligation to Jesus Christ, 


Iti A ad of the Church,’ 
blis a sible that the good and the evil consequences of dis 
rents will <i hopes of its advocates, and the fears of il 
i be hon N alike prove to be exaggerated. But they deser 
“Noe a faced, and the best way—perhaps the only t 
s E them is, as it seems to me, to ask what haye 
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tries where such a Church was once establisheq rch M the oy a 
from establishing a national Church in the count cr of Teltan ; a 
never has been such a Church. It isa matter one gs mile f i 
little attention should be paid on the one Side or pete that E. 
ascertained results of dissociating a State as far 7 S Other ty p, | o 
religion. Š possib bin, est 
It may be well, however, before discussing the pro} cic 
quences of disestablishment, to clear the question es ‘oj 
ment out of the way. For the endowment of i diseni. i 
pecuniary matter, and the association of the State wigs Wal 
deserves to be treated on higher than pecuniary "eign J ste! 
Speakers on political platforms and in the House a coal Be 
generally assume that disestablishment and disendowment ia 
go together. But there is no necessary connexion between ia i 
Disestablishment is, in theory at least, the assertion of ra “a 
political or spiritual principle; disendowment is a maie il-wi 
pounds, shillings, and pence. In fact, disendowment may b ill-wil 
said to vulgarise disestablishment, as robbing it more or lessu ¢ tional 
the religious character which properly belongs to it. ‘Reli 
Tt may, indeed, be admitted that the State is entitled to tae | Me ! 
away from a national Church its property, or a part of its propery, | the i 
when the Church is disestablished, if the property is used forsi f "pud 
purposes as are injurious or not beneficial to the nation, orifitis J Me] 
large that it exceeds all possible or legitimate needs of the Chut; ther 
Even then the secularisation of ecclesiastical property may no m: tentu 
naturally cause a shock of pain to the Christian conscience; or A 
current endowment, if it is possible, may be held to be better tha a 
secularisation ; but I do not think that the disendowment o i lek 
Church of Ireland or of any Church similarly situated can jusii l 
be regarded as an act of national sacrilege or injustice. $ ail 
Church of Ireland before disestablishment and dient f tin 
Possessed an excess of property, and the Church after ye ba 
lishment and disendowment was left in possession of su vel ie 
or nearly sufficient, property. But when it is pa r pe f at i 
the property or a large part of the property of the Chure r o ta ati 
from ecclesiastical to secular uses—that is @ po by | ae 
away from the Church in Wales property which 1s Pak wh | hal 
clergy for their spiritual work, which is well and T wl ee 
which is already insufficient, and which cannot be cic 
out a loss of spiritual efficiency. . To take EN ag oras n ae 


stances property which has been held by an individi a gipo“ f 
for many generations is to strike a blow at the 100! pe po | 
Tt is scarcely necessary to say that, in speaking oft i we 
the Church, I mean the property of all the corporat pelt 

the property of the Church is vested ; there is 20 P*° : 
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The plea which is sometimes advanced 


1 rch. 
asa Chu d of her property, would soon become 


othe ais if despoile 


wi the ‘nerality of her members is in my eyes not only 
Ny as bye ; col A man who sets fire to his neigh- 
Í MES hyp ; z : Si Seed 
i “geguat Bere ereby destroys his neighbour’s property may 
‘am t's house Pe ity of friends and acquaintances towards the 
ho evoke & Bee nal action ; but that result has never been held 
On ; his cr 
Or of 1 
icim 7 
E E ory arson. ; a ee "Bae 
Cony, 0 ustify toe then, for disendowing the indigent Church in 
A roje n a OA E Pe E 
Mon, Any p" ! iver words, for depriving the Church of Wales, when 
his, peri ser funds, of such funds as she now possesses for the 
‘ ; Jar, 5a : : ; j 
eligi she needs e which her clergy are admittedly doing in a self- 
ritual work ’ 3 4 f 
ounl, inl } ‘rit and to the benefit of the Welsh nation, is not a 
ificing $ 
Dons eee hut a hostile proposal. It seems to emanate from men 
bmg f friendy, EET Ma pa i Paik 
tee «ho do not wish well to the spiritual work of the Church, 


nen who care less for religion than for the gratification of the 
iLvill unhappily arising out of religious differences. That such 
il-vill is not impossible, although it is, as I frankly hope, excep- 
final, must be evident to everybody who has read the chapter on 
‘Religious Equality ’ in the book called The Radical Programme. 


great | 
ter 
lây b: 

less o f 


| 
i 
| 


tile | The Radical Programme was published in the year 1885 ; it bore 
| the imprimatur of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Gladstone,* indeed, 
rad | "pudiated the plan of Disestablishment as put forward in it ; but 
tio | Me Radical Programme expressed, upon ecclesiastical as upon 
hmh | ‘ther matters, the views of advanced Radicals a quarter of a 
otw: f Entuy ago; and it is enough for my purpose to show that these 
oo ERS have been and are entertained not by all, but by some adyo- 
ziw | a of disestablishment. Let me, then, quote the language of 
ofita f “e Radical Programme in regard to— 


justh | | 
or the 
ment i 


D Ancient churches, i.e. churches built before 1818. 
(2) Cathedrals. 


at ancient churches should be vested in a parochial 


S |...) CO De ele 
cient With them for i by ais tatepayers. This board should have power to deal 
diva termine, Seneral benefit of the parishioners, in such ways as it may 


Episcopalian GEES the parish churches would be let at a nominal 

fete hour, aa ın some, if not in many, it would be used by one 
nc cumstances Hee at another hour. It is possible that under 

E Weg an other y E board would sell the fabric out and out to the 
| OT secy] eügious body. It is, also, conceivable that it might 

| ar 5 

| hes haye 


ur . E . 
a Purposes of a public kind, as meeting-houses are, and 
elore now.® 


tt a ; 
; di : 
fs i, eee to estimate 

i 


: the violence which this proposal 
8l0us convict Bae 


ion and sentiment not only of 


* Speech i 
The a Edinburgh, November 11, 1885. f 
ical Programme, p- 163. 
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Churchmen, but, I may hope, of the great maj: J] 
Christians. JOrity o 

But the writer of The Radical Programme 
ancient parish churches. ‘The cathedrals are 
of England. There are no buildings, secular 
so many associations of the national history cling ast À, tou 
Tt is the cathedrals, if any buildings in the cou athe 
claim to be spared even the touch of a crores whi 
hand. The writer seems himself to experience 
at the thought of ‘ those sublime monuments w 
and glory of the land, which command the a 
admiration of churchmen, nonconformists, and tat 
alike.’ Yet he does not shrink from contemplating t} 
of these ‘ sublime monuments ’ being secularised. 


ji Rag 
does 
the n Sobat 4 
Peculiay o n 7 
OF sacreg , eth 


? 
NG gone’ 
a Certain ey 
hich are 
Ove fh 
10nalists ij 
NE possibility 


The cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental buildings of like mami $ chief 
tude and history [he says] could only pass under the control of the nd 


Dies F creati 
and be held, maintained and administered for such uses as Parliament nis: ha 
from time to time determine, and under direct and special responsibilty: 4 4 
the national government, as distinguished from any lesser authority, white J i 
parochial or sectarian.’ would 

teal s 


Again I say such a proposal is a cruel offence to the religi f tasis. 
conviction and sentiment of Churchmen and Christians, Ti f tsp 
were put into practice, or an attempt were made to put it ito tecles 


practice, it would split the nation into opposing camps aimi f DY a 
by the most bitter feelings of religious animosity. pater 

But I refuse to believe that this is the policy of religio} aes 
minded Nonconformists. If disestablishment comes to Wè f i 
T do not think the Church in Wales will be stripped of her sai f The 


emoluments; I do not think the cathedrals and the parish chut | ‘ae 
of England will be rendered liable to secularisation. he | 
better things of my Nonconformist fellow-Christians: peliete J Pop. 
that all which is best in Nonconformity desires not to a ii 
to respect the religious sentiment of Churchmen, and i 
myure but to advance the spiritual life of the Church. rr | 

Tt will be well then to state first, in regard to disesta ‘tio’ i 
and disendowment, certain consequences which are % ib 
anticipated, whether hopefully or fearfully, but a? mee l 
at all likely to be realised. In estimating 


these consed! pe | 


shes @ tif 

~ shall depend a good deal upon the example of the Church 7 
pet 1m communion with the Church of England at hope ef 
zi S my fortune to travel over the British Empire- i aa A 


colony or dependency of the Empire where 


time or anothe a iL everyw be 
studied with a r preached the Gospel. ~ as of e0 


re 
cles! 


n especial interest the conditio 


* The Radical Programme, P: 164. 
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AbH 
ig le . study which is the basis of my present 
i is this § ues 
dicted that the Church of England, if dis- 
owed, will be destroyed, or so far disabled 
f the spiritual potency belonging to her as 
2 canjgation, it is probable that nobody believes the 
religious i person who utters it. The Church existed 
X Fone and endowment, and she would survive dis- 
ee me disendowment. She would not be destroyed 
K we from without or by dissidence within. It may 
gither gee ere are enemies of the Church who would not 
‘aad ee che policy of disestablishment and disendowment 
aa attacking the vital principles of the Church. Thus 
rhe Radical Programme occur the following words: ‘ The 
chief precedent in the Trish Act to be most avoided is the re- 
ation and re-endowment of that Church which was supposed 
io have been dissolved into its original and constituent atoms.’ 
Yo other meaning can be attached to these words than that it 
would be proper to change by a Liberationist policy the ecclesias- 
tial system of the Church from an Episcopal to a Congregational 
ligins | basis. The writer of The Radical Programme sympathises with 
Iti} this policy. He refers to ‘the dread and suspicion of a great 
it io | clesiastical corporation, endowed with vast revenues, animated 
ntl | OY a rigorous spirit of discipline, and uncontrolled by the 
Ta ee ie authority.” What is doubtful in his 
il ee eee the Church upon a basis which 
disapprove and disown. 


maons o 
ott is. predic 
and disend 
a great part 0 


ose 2 8 


pelore © 
pstablishme 


whelle | 


The proje 
iio ee pal assumes that the disestablished Church will divide 
that the Churet gate number of groups. We must, however, remember 
i 1 will still be episcopal and not congregational, and that 
ally where it has such deep traditional roots and so 


anisati ; ; f 
on as in England, is essentially a system of centralisa- 


Plcopacy : 
“Paty, especi 


to 
ts 


But th ’ 
Nd not = ak moderate advocates of Liberationism look for- 
ginal ang ee een of the Church by ‘ dissolution into its 
4 . > ituen atoms,’ as the result of pressure applied 
te ation of es legislation, but rather to the dis- 
ing Db partion se bere the result of internal conflict among 
ie oe eaa the Church. The Church, as they 
a Hig a peny one Church but a combination of 
bein are held i rchmen, Low Churchmen, and Broad 
I by ant even by gether not by agreement or sympathy in 
j The ° National 7 common allegiance to the Prayer-book, 
> Ah . “Stablished and endowed constitution of the 


€Y antic 
‘pate, however, that, if the centripetal foree 
* P. 169. 
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Churchmen, but, I may hope, of the great 


Major; 
Christians. Jority op 
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j 5 T, " IC i) ata 
But the writer of The Radical Program meda ji 
S < ” 7 m A E J £ 3 
ancient parish churches. The cathedrals are the 10 top on 
he oe ae nee 
of England. There are no buildings, secular or a liar gly 
so many associations of the national history e] aered, tg y «it 


Tt is the cathedrals, if any buildings in the countr ather és 
claim to be spared even the touch of a profanis a 
Bons 


hand, The writer seems himself to experience a certai a) hefo 
a ci ae 


at the thought of ‘ those sublime monuments which an emia Fab 
and glory of the land, which command the awe hy the pri vi 
admiration of churchmen, nonconformists, and ration wi 
alike. Yet he does not shrink from contemplating the E md «ruy 
of these ‘ sublime monuments’ being secularised. Dossy sal 

in T 


The cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental buildings of like macy. E chief 
tude and history [he says] could only pass under the control of the A 


and be held, maintained and administered for such uses as Parliament mig F 
from time to time determine, and under direct and special responsbiliys one 
the national government, as distinguished from any lesser authority, hel: ee 
parochial or sectarian.’ i would 

tical s 


Again I say such a proposal is a cruel offence to the religiu | bass. 
conviction and sentiment of Churchmen and Christians. Iti f 1s p 


were put into practice, or an attempt were made to put it itb eels 
practice, it would split the nation into opposing camps actuatal | OY a 
by the most bitter feelings of religious animosity. mee 

But I refuse to believe that this is the policy of religon ta 


minded Nonconformists. Tf disestablishment comes to IP 
T do not think the Church in Wales will be stripped of het sal Phe 
emoluments ; I do not think the cathedrals and the parish chuté f Bi 
of England will be rendered liable to secularisation. ] all a 
better things of my Nonconformist fellow-Christians: ae Bs 
that all which is best in Nonconformity desires not t0 et of 
to respect the religious sentiment of Churchmen, and n 1 a 
injure but to advance the spiritual life of the Church. visio | ed, 
Tt will be well then to state first, in regard to disesta i më f ising 
apn disendowment, certain consequences which até iit f the 
anticipated, whether hopefully or fearfully, but a° me ent! f Bley 
at all hkely to be realised. In estimating these on | th 
shall depend a good deal upon the example of the ua has Ke | Maiy 
in communion with the Church of England at home ah | 
my fortune to travel over the British Empire- pher a at 
colony or dependency of the Empire where Le sb 
ae or another preached the Gospel. ve i ecclesi" 
studied with an especial interest the conditions ° 


p: 164. 
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-~ this study which is the basis of my present 
Pek: it 15 a si 
É dicted that the Church of England, if dis- 
predict 


$ dowed, will be destroyed, or so far disabled 


at j 
; „pod and disen 


lay, ablishe i part of the spiritual potency belonging to her as 
hi “to 10s Bt ion, it is probable that nobody believes the 
Ven ' ligious por verson who utters it. The Church existed 
th iy Fiction but p and endowment, and she would survive dis- 


ishme a A 
n sad disendowment. She would not be destroyed 
nt a Ei 


from without or by dissidence within. It may 
enemies of the Church who would not 


esi | 
Molin Ftablishme 

A (ave Beans, 
le prik er by pressure 
Ve the 


fe true 
eruple | 


ee Radical Programme occur the following words: ‘The 

We raiant in the Irish Act to be most avoided is the re- 
ne Bin and re-cndowment of that Church which was supposed 
nini | ig have been dissolved into its original and constituent atoms.”® 
bilia | Yo other meaning can be attached to these words than that it 
Te ould be proper to change by a Liberationist policy the ecclesias- 
til system of the Church from an Episcopal to a Congregational 
ling | basis. The writer of The Radical Programme sympathises with 
Iti} this policy. He refers to ‘the dread and suspicion of a great 
it ino | *clestastical corporation, endowed with vast revenues, animated 
mtl | 0y a rigorous spirit of discipline, and uncontrolled by the 
moderating hand of neutral authority.” What is doubtful in his 
joj | 15 the possibility of organising the Church upon a basis which 
) pass ill Churchmen would disapprove and disown. 


ists a) | 
sibility f 


__ lhe project [he s 
itself int « . 
tat the an Indefinite number of groups. We must, however, remember 
i episcopal and not congregational, and that 
here it has such deep traditional roots and so 


anisati ; 3 : 3 
ton as in England, is essentially a system of centralisa- 


rg 


But ¢ 
“ad ae An moderate advocates of Liberationism look for- 
“ginal ang = estruction of the Church by ‘ dissolution into its 
the @ ch “stituent atoms,’ as the result of pressure applied 
Cation of : 2 Parliamentary legislation, but rather to the dis- 
differen ot hurch as the result of internal conflict among 
® is now r within the Church. The Church, as they 
> High Properly one Church but a combination of 
by MD are held a enen, Low Churchmen, and Broad 
© nor even þ gether not by agreement or sympathy in 
1 the nationa] Y a common allegiance to the Prayer-book, 
: They ne established and endowed constitution of the 
“ipate, however, that, if the centripetal force 
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of establishment and endowment were destroy 

parties in the Church, like so many antagonistic 42 the 

fly asunder. ements 
But the experience of the Colonies, anq 


ey N 
Mou g 
indeeq 


seems to be opposed to this gloomy anticipation y% Ula isi 
the Church been destroyed or disintegrated by Notte | pen 
ment or by the absence of establishment. Tå a Cisestahiy fl 
where disestablishment takes place, a certain eae th, ho 
Church to the Roman Catholic Church or to sone from ih; nly 
may occur, and all the more if the Church me e Chir m 
Ireland, to severe denominational rivalry. But ana Fe a8 j is 
the Church remains everywhere a solid body, whether A for 
Colonies or in Ireland or in the United States, a body oe th | It 
in f i ith t miw fo 
in full communion with the Mother Church, and reflecting ina | e" 
her many offices and ministrations the spirit of the Mother Chur Engl 
at home. witho 
It is the fashion to speak lightly of the results achieved ky | mu! 
the clergy and the laity of the Church abroad. I can only g | a 
that in my travels I have felt more strongly how much has bean and | 
done than even how much remains to be done. In all pasa | 0 
the Empire—nay, in all parts of the world where English Chut. | 2° 
men and Churchwomen live—churches and schools have bea | °”" 
built, clergy have been ordained or have been sent out frau fenon 
home, the means of grace have been supplied regularly, if at |". 
constantly ; and never have I realised so deeply the unity and te i, 
catholicity of the Church as when in some remote village% k. 
Australia or New Zealand or Canada or India I have listened i0 any i 
the same prayers as I knew to be ascending on the same iy i 
from many thousands of sanctuaries at home. And nob onl bs Coloni 
the Church remained as a distinct world-wide organisation wel 
she has retained her comprehensive and catholic charic a J Chet 
and there the Church of the Colonies has acquired a spe ie Episco 
or tone of ecclesiastical feeling. The Church in ore p | “het 
for example, is predominantly High Church; the parch; M | Amea 
Australia is, or at least was, predominantly Low : pich m | 


AIR 

ment of the Church of England would do much—f, m d? f 3 
anything—to quicken the spiritual life of the cleret 2 cu? i 
Church as a whole. Such new life may perhaps c 
as the result of severance from the State, if the 
languid or feeble before. It may have come o pings 
Ireland in 1869. But whatever be the faults 0 st j 

Church of England at the present time, spiritua a 
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u ee it has been shown in her recent history that 
A ality is compatible with establishment and 

ei absence of establishment and endowment 
Be ~e of a high spirituality. So far as the pheno- 
Fay warrant a judgment, the ministers of the 
ches are fully as political as the clergy of the 
sland, and the clergy of the Church of England are 


; and a 
f spirit 


ara 
A itself 00 60° 


| guch of Ee abroad as at home. The political spirit is a 
fally EP hich all Churches and all clergy or ministers are 
anger 0 


fan est 
n the ergy of 
in i if disestablishment and disendowment, would remain in 
mal f AA nd, as elsewhere, a powerful, undivided Christian Church, 
hur an the special obligations and opportunities which her 
mtional character confers upon her, but with all the fulness of 
herancient creeds, offices, and liturgies, of her historical tradition 
ind her ecclesiastical system. There is in some quarters, and 
ris, | Specially among Nonconformists, a hope that the disestablish- 
wnh | Bent and disendowment of the Church would tend towards the 
‘be | Putin of the Church with the other reformed Churches or 
‘fon | tominations in England. The hope is pious and natural ; if it 
itt | “probable, it would be well worth considering as an argu- 
dite | Meats but the experience of the Colonies and of the United States 
ve dead against it. Nowhere has the Church become amalgamated 
redid | i z non-Episcopalian body ; nowhere has the Church shown 
e iy | a pe vosition to surrender or compromise her Episcopal system 
ly hs | nee eat: There have been proposals for a union in the 
j, but aie Australia, especially ; there have been similar pro- 
| thiehmen in! put no authoritative voice has been raised among 
lieopaey, : Pos of reunion, except upon the basis of 
J Church to Non e I am able to judge, the relation of the 
Peas it is 9, 0 tity in the Colonies is almost exactly the 
| =i friendly “aii In one part of the world there may be a 
Tide they ae etween them than in another ; but upon the 
J any i neither Dearer to each other nor further apart. 
Xelines ees to be that, where the Church of 
ytetians te A outh Africa, to High Anglicanism, it 
J a) to the Pres greater distance, and it loses some of 
Tit, és Suppose ‘in ee denominations. But there is no 
af ig uch o Eng e disestablishment and disendowment 
A tti Ctnion, would be a measure tending towards 
g i ET ang altogeth 
H en a A 
Ocial interco 


whol 


ed b; ! 
ly saj 
3 been | 


decide whether such a measure 
urse of Churchmen and Noncon. 
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formists, especially of the clergy of the Church 
ihe Nonconformist ministers. Some None 
seem, or have seemed, to feel that the clergy, as er 
the National Church, occupy a privileged Position ne Offi. 
that this privilege is a source of offence to Noncontor SOcicty a 
complain of living under a kind of social tyranny, the The 
was so prominent a champion of Liberationism jp its Mial yp 
wrote a series of articles in The Nonconformist newsp Carly da, 
the year 1866 upon ‘The Social Influences of the Suet diring 
His articles may be described as a long tirade Brent hu th 
pretensions of the Anglican clergy. How bitt s Une ge 
the following extracts will show : 


and the: 
te 
onformisig £ 


er hig feeling Was 


If sometimes the demeanour of Nonconformists disclos 
surface a deep sense of the indignity done them, if they wince unde ie 
heel which is deliberately set upon them, it ought hardly to be ate i ihe 
matter of astonishment. Human nature is everywhere the same, and i Ament 
disadvantages resulting from favouritism, where reason and religion nen \ sssltol 
out that all should be dealt with alike, have the same effect upon it, ti teal, bu 
ever may be the form in which they are embodied. In social respects th: J mied € 
State Church, unquestionably, is exasperating towards all those who stan} 
outside its pale. We should be silly to confess that we are not consis 


es beneath th perio 


rered 


: : f ite one 
of any soreness of feeling on account of it. We do not hesitate to aw Jy 

: a f oncon! 
that we are, though not more so, we believe, than members of the Establit a 

ment would be if they were to change places with us.” aa 
ind dise 
And again : i te stat 
Unister 


As a rule, and in respect of free social intercourse, the two parties tb E 
not mix. There may be little bitterness of feeling between them—though. i Sofa 
unhappily, so much cannot be said in reference to many parishes ik elf 
they are interlaced by no friendly ties, they have very little in orr a Wes ani 
they are ignorant of each other’s affairs and do not care to be ae “tainly 

-and,.like, oil and water,-although.they. may touch-each.othel, they. Mhurch, 


eCoalesce.}. , 
“tan, My ae 
. es : shat of J, 
There is reason to hope that this picture 18 somewh oy al 
a centuty ti fiy 


exaggeration. It may have been truer to life half jik 


Non 
d kindly; the l D 


if the clergyman is modest an soc! 


emselves desire him to take the lead © ant f 
ments ; or, if a Nonconformist takes the lead, the ¢* i h scl dk 
consents to be a follower. My experience js that § sot mi $ 


tinction as exists between the clergy and Nonconio™ after ™ | > 
18 far more. personal than ecclesiastical. doce | 


19 P. 5. 
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Jerav W ave been educated at 
n the clergy who have bee f 


; WEC L ME Er ~ N “0 
„gjnctio! Mee ae and the other clergy of the Church. 
i q Cambri aa educated elsewhere than at Oxford or 

p clergy formist minister, is socially equal in his 


“oncon 3 
Pa None : ťa elor 7 3 ‘Pa » tak ng q 
oF pearing to the clergy generally, he takes his 


n a footing of complete equality. Social ex- 
pg them 3 a remains, is a survival of conditions which 
paireness ee: But there can be no doubt that dis- 
re happily bee disendowment will not produce the effect of 
goblshmen’ x whether Churchman or Nonconformist, who is 

aman, to a gentleman. If the Church of England 
Ee e the Church of the upper classes, this social 
gin some as not always a spiritual gain, will reflect itself 
sy On of her clergy. But in the United States of 
i the ee the Colonies the same distinction exists ; it is quite 
Be, emphasised as at home. ‘There, too, it is not ecclesias- 
But penal. If the Nonconformists in general were socially 
ned or the clergy of the Church of England were socially 
ostinl Pbrered, there might be some approximation between them ; but 
niei Tie one result is, I believe, as much desired by Churchmen as by 
an ‘neonformists, and the other would, I hope, be as little wel- 
_ | ined by Nonconformists as by Churchmen. Disestablishment 
al dsendowment would in my opinion be more likely to lower 
testatus of the clergy than to raise the status of Nonconformist 
1nisters, 
ke aa ney be concluded that, if the Liberationist policy 
a not produce the consequences which are some- 
thinly ne KOR it. There is one consequence which would 
Mire especial] | irom this policy. Some of the clergy of the 
aii ee y m the H 
wt Church we 
0 they would enjo > : 
*) vould b y a freedom which at present they lack; 
` This is, T a eo sacerdotal or ceremonial pro- <- 
M. For the E z he last thing which would probably 
ertain definite tee men as now would hold their offices 
"ould lie ag it Hee » and, if they broke those terms, the 
nt and T AN i me secular courts of law. Di» 
Sontracts, but ee would afford no relief from the 
Ips Church « a ey Would call into play the energy of 
Nelineg o EE as the laity are upon the whole less 
he Hist otalism or ritualism than the clergy, 
A E Church cler 


(gu! r! 


f 
see al 
j 


gavertlDg 


gy would find themselves 
Soa sae are now, when the difficulty of 
vol © main © of the association between the Church 
XY of dig obstacle to ecclesiastical discipline. 


E 
Stablishment and disendowment would not, 
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indeed, be an unmixed injury to the Church. 


J; 33] Lely as i Whe f 
ask myself as dispassionately as possible how far the al, A 
be spiritually benefited by the severance of hey a Chore ni eo? 
with the State, the answer is not so easy as it mi “Sic a 


to be. Let me repeat that I am inquiring whol] 
will be the benefit of disestablishment to religio 
help to make the ministry of the Church m 
vigorous, more successful, more loyal to the 
Jesus Christ. It is, of course, possible to argue hat Seed 
recognition of the Church gives the Church a privile 4 Maloy aisle 
in comparison -with other denominations, and that ie : A 
tion of privilege is unjust and unwelcome to Noneoni LE 
This is a perfectly valid argument for disestablishment alba 
not, I think, for disendowment ; but it is not the argument wi 
Nonconformists most frequently advance ; and against it ie: 
set the disadvantages to which the Church through asociatia (oa; 
with the State is plainly subjected. But it is the spiritual eon; |", a 
quence of disestablishment and disendowment, the questi 
whether the Church being disestablished and disendowed wot 
do her work better than she does it now, which is the main pitt ters 
at issue; and this is principally a question for Churchmen. I ran 
may reasonably be supposed that Nonconformists know best wi f g 
is best for Nonconformity, and Churchmen what is good forth f iroura 
Church. But that Nonconformists should dwell upon the gn Engl 
which will accrue to the Church from disestablishment and è ff g). 
endowment is an unreal and unnatural position. __, | fken 
It is possible, then, that the Church would gain something! fE (o) 
spirituality. It does not seem probable that she would : Any 
much ; for if a languid Church may be quickened into nev vm tat a 
life by the shock of disestablishment and disendowe [aio a 
Church of England is not at the present time 4 languid 7 Jim 
energetic and self-sacrificing Church. I cannot ee X A sts 
presence of the Bishops in the House of Lords 3 nee on 
secularise the Church. The Bishops may or may ze | ie r 
their influence in times past on the side of progrest i hey S 
Probably there is no Churchman who does not qa s wall H| fi, 
been more liberal and more sympathetic with cave” ops 4 Bian, 
the good of the people. But if there were DO, re she a 
House of Lords, then the clergy would be eligib ably gt ! 
4 Commons ; and there is nothing which rel de ihe 
angerous or prejudicial to the spiritual life ait nce of ay 
candidature for parliamentary seats. The Pres? ag 
ees of Bishops in the House of Lords 38 ® a „andi j 
Aen of all the clergy from the House ot Coral the deit T 
a ualise rather than to secularise the 0 io Bi ops 
ere 1s now a tacit understanding t at 


È ete 
y and sole Tei 
nN; how far ie 
ore faithty 


eee a 


thous 


i j tiie 
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_, probas 
yg? i eof Lords will not vote upon strictly political 


le that disestablishment and disendowment 

yain 3 large generosity from Churchmen and Church- 
j evoke 2 © Biot I am afraid, usually so generous as Non- 
They Eo aot equally learnt the duty and the privi- 

4 A religion ; but whatever generosity was evoked 

W a + for a long time, be counterbalanced by the loss 
soild, 2 i cedowment ; and I see no probability that the 

aiiled a divested of her property, would prove to be stronger 

church, A uipped for missionary work at home and abroad than 

M gain, it is possible, although I can hardly say it is 

E i the clergy, if they ceased to be the ministers of a 

church, ald mix on easier and happier terms with 

| \onoonformist ministers. The experience of the Colonies and 

{India does not show that a ee eee is the consequence 

t | disestablishment or of non-establishment. It is certain, too, 
J tut the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church could 

~ J nite effected without a long and fierce controversy—such a con- 
| inersy as would leave behind it bitter sentiments of indignation 
frmany a long year to come. 

| ‘far as it is possible for me to form a judgment on the 

a Pee nt eee and disendowing the Church 

fe yt WO positive gains w hese : 

| O That the ae sould dees i ae pone from the 

E po interest of the laity. 

| ie nee Church would gain a power of self-legislation. 

a! Bal later man who has travelled over the Colonies knows 
Nein ana ae lies in the Christian devotion of the laity. 
Jie month, it not 1S some pious layman who maintains month 
Its of the ae atter year, the ministrations of religion 
Isiblo, But the | os the regular presence of a clergyman is 

Bin the government 7 are practically debarred from taking 

tations are ae the national Church at home. The 

® Not represent imperfectly representative of the clergy 

nand + ative of the laity at all. The Houses of 
-© Aepresentative Church i ; 

expressing R urch Council afford the laity 

they possess op ions on matters of ecclesiastical 

: more legislative power, and even 


3 gny t 
big States 0 ee two Convocations themselves. In 
Pe hristian ae eae in Ireland, and in many of the 


» feeling that they exercise a real in- 
of the Church, are content to spend 


2d thoat Unes 
egip licy, 7 assisting her deliberations and in giving 


3G 
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Mo. yo, tM the Church is, I think, apt to bea _ 
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little exaggerated. Parliament is not, of D 


composed or necessarily representative of 
initiate, it cannot seriously modify, eccles 


out giving offence to the Church. But a ee legisla è Is 
within the last half-century that, where Yet e 1t ha en “3 
great majority of Chu rchmen, it is sooner or Hen i esiteq Re a 
Parliament. The difficulty in the way of refor lected by te, A 
that the Houses of Parliament are unwillin fe 18 Not g ti i 
Churchmen are unable to agree upon it. At the. Sit butts Pye | 
revision of the Prayer-book in response to the foe tine pent 
Business is impeded by the action not of sole Mes Dp 
Churehmen. Yet reforms come about surely r A eu bat ef gual 
delay in accomplishing them, although sometimes ve ad te f aop 
is upon the whole tranquillising, and it saves ihe pe He 
the peril of dissension and disruption. The hope of tae n aa 
that the Church of England, like the Church of Seotlan e perish 
legislatively invested with greater facilities for nic = 
But it is now time to consider in what way the i Fir 
acknowledgment of religion in England through the existeneg $ ¥r 
a national Church is favourable to the religion, to Christinin | #2? 
and'to the supreme interests of the national life. i 
(1) It is sometimes argued that a nation is a Christian mtm B 
so long as it preserves a national Church, and that, if the natin! | Thed 
Church were disestablished and disendowed, the nation wall f beso 
cease to be Christian. This is, I think, a hyperbolical siie | Ch 
ment. A nation is Christian if its citizens, or the majority oti f ©) 
citizens, are Christians. If they cease to be Christians, it cas mantag 
ipso facto to be a Christian nation. There is no national eh fo i 
lished Church in the United States of America; yet the Uni pi 
States are a Christian nation. Mr. Bryce puts the ci we ee 
when he says : 4 
__ rhe whole matter may, I think, be summed up by in tin 
Christianity is in fact understood ie though not the Jegally est Tagg 
religion, yet the national religion. So far Psi thinking tne Z dt otc 
wealth godless, the Americans conceive that the religious C Xi : 
Government consists in nothing but. the religious belief o fhe vil? “a 
ers and the conformity of their conduct to that beli £ rees of HF a 
atienneeetance of Christianity to be one of the mam se he DE ita 
en EOS, and their nation the special objec j > 
: À ; ation 
All this may be true ; yet it may be true also that i Ww nn 
Great Britain cannot dest its historical 280% Che Ep th 
Christianity excent ` elie wks ea plow UP% cai f ve 
ai y except at th f inflicting 2 nae 
tianity itself E at the cost of ï S n Church E t o 
a he recent severance bania g wade! lia 
z Whatever may be its ultimate effect, | 


weep ATA: 
12 The American Commonwealth, vol. 1 P- 
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ational abnegation of the Christian 
formists alike may be more or 


Je an that o | 
it? rate Cbrisan ob 
pss! a Liddon pu 


as which : i 
wag a lett Be othian address. Speaking of disestablish- 


for my P ‘hristianity not only in England, but throughout 
ning that intimate association with the civil 
always been an advantage to religion, or that the existing 
n Church and State in England are of an ideal description, 


t italig, 


ch froy p 4 Pe ablished and disendowed, the Church of England would 
ture ea a religious body, or that she might not, after an interval, enjoy 
ris D 


mayk) ; more vigorous life than now—at least in some respects—he yet held that 
l. ite broadest and most serious aspect of such a catastrophe would be that of 
nationi J ablow to the cause of religion throughout Christendom. If such a measure 
tened f re adopted by a country with a history like that of England, there could 
tiani | 29 mistake as to its significance. It would be well understood alike by 
~~ "| thefriends and the foes of Christianity, in.Germany, in France, throughout 


__} thecivilised world. 
1 nate 


nation! | The deliberate judgment of such a man upon such a matter may 
i woul! | besound or unsound, correct or incorrect ; but nobody who cares 
| se} ‘orChristianity can disregard it. 
yofis } (2) A national Church seems intrinsically to possess the ad- 
b cea ae of setting a true ideal of life before the eyes of the nation. 
l r a am liem is a besetting danger of nations as well as of 
to oat in the present day. But to assume that the State is 
ned only with the material interests of the people is to 
pies the eyes of the citizens themselves. A 
ution'’s life ee pens a witness to the spiritual side of the 
wss of the NA 00 much forgotten that in all countries the 
Np doubt they ae take their tone more or less from the State. 
E Mate influences pees constitute the State; but in turn the 
j 3 the State he ae what the State honours, they honour; 
f o ihe Stata EA they neglect or are apt-to neglect. If, 
; a oc ams its indifference to the religious interests 
0 not th: e nation loses a potent motive to religi 
Theron think that an LOUY COM CN S1O0 eaeaias 
EF bes, ena of the Uni nS who studies ithe social and political 
i Maa, weeded there a ed States will doubt that nothing is so 
| IN the Unies 2 counterpoise to the influence of wealth. 
‘States assumes an importance at present 


A Defence of the Church of England against 
BEP 
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happily unknown in the European world. 
life of parties and States ; it is the predominant 3 th 
in the national life. There is good reason to fea wal 
becoming too strong an influence in E nglish sone at wale 
an aristocracy exists, Het an established Chur aa hy, 
are forces counterbalancing in some measure the cae by 

Chig va i 


Coloy 


excessive regard for riches. 


0) 

American society affords many object-lessong to ~ hot 
the Old World. It has been enabled to make experi ation Fae 
as would not have been possible or easy in long-establi my f an 
munities. Sometimes the experiment has been shed o, appt 
sometimes it has been facilitated by the lavish rence its A 
Western world, sometimes it has been a failure or an ES oy F 
predominance of wealth has proved an evil threatening to a ‘ | a 
foundations of the national life. It is my opinion, that nies iat 
for the deleterious influence of wealth in the United States ` iV 
been the absence of institutions which would in their nature ds \ ‘seri 
to themselves a part at least of the energy now Concentrated u | asthe 
the pursuit of material riches. Among these influences one isa | onsec 
peerage, the other is a national Church. That neither of thee (hurd 
institutions is free from grave defect, I know only too well; Ian f satura 
merely concerned to show that they tend to counterbalance th | dey 
paramount authority of the purse. psibi 
(3) Another consideration of much importance is, I thin, | (ture 
this: When I look forward to the future, it seems to me thatal Ihab 
Governments are exposed to the risk of losing the respect of th tat lx 
communities or the classes which they govern. The loss t LA 
respect for authority is one of the striking phenomena m the prè ie. 
sent day. It attains its extreme form in Anarchism or Nihil i... 
and the curious feature of Anarchism or Nihilism 18 na | wine 
Votaries entertain as little respect for the President of ss te araci 
Republic in the world as for the hereditary represen i a r 
most ancient monarchy. They hate not a portieri ian ould 
severnment, but all government; they aspire not Co regent J bona 


to destroy, social conditions. Their opinions are no i 
— they are perhaps usually—associated with the repii al J ¥é 
religious faith. Tn England, it is true, disregard © opti J ts 
of government generally has not attained any larg? r "A 
it is confined to a few sentimental theorists, OT ethods: 
aim at reaching political ends by unconstitutional ei fer 
the spirit is there, and it may show itself sooner 0 
Same wild actions. gor 

_ There was never greater need than now to bede? ei; 
with divinity. There is need to preach anew ae 
message that “the powers that be are ordained ° or rel 
religion affords the supreme sanction of governmen 


diation °’ 
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-tianity, teaches that the hereditary or elective 
+ least ae he attains his office, becomes invested with a 
; poo Bor . and as the king is the head of the State, 
xin DY meen resting upon him is supreme. 

i pivine 84 nies which attest the historical connexion of the 
= ofthe ceremo with the State, the most august and sacred is 


a 4 

a nor 
p 
etl 


in d , s 
pore 9 Tie sovereign in Westminster Abbey. No other 
jp coronation -, with it in dignity or antiquity. The nearest 
ny 


ach to it was once the Corano u kings o in 
Rheims; but that coronation has passed away, 
J the coronation in Westminster Abbey still survives. It can 
ai d backward in unbroken line to the day when the crown 
ik Sind was laid by an Archbishop’s trembling hands before 
‘ Ph altar of the Abbey Church upon William the Conqueror. 
Dial is the effect of the Coronation Service? It is the 
\ ‘gering’ or consecration of the sovereign. He enters the Abbey 
sihe hereditary successor to the Throne ; he leaves it as also the 
onsecrated representative of God. But if there were no national 
f Church, the Coronation Service would in all probability die a 
miwal death. For a mixed Coronation Service, in which the 
| dgy of all the Churches would participate, is a practical im- 
į jsbility. The Coronation Service must be the service of one 
Church. If there were no national Church, it is far more 
| ee ee king would not be religiously crowned at all than 
Bi w. a crowned at one time in Westminster Abbey, at 
: Taye ae aes Cathedral, and at another in the City 
e, N is ra he coronation which is the highest title of the 
is | Htcates of T A of the nation. I would earnestly beg the 
4 | Mons equalis A ishment to reflect whether in the name of 
| ttaracter of Brit h ey may not imperil the historical religious 
| The late Bishop cheney altogether. 
i Shop Creighton, speaking of the theory which 


Told “stri 

emer ne the State ion wi igious li 
tention cae ae oF connexion with the religious life of 
q ere j 3 
J iige 2 Political axi 


e 3 om which is, tome, more repugnant, because 
s now tee of the State, which I, for one, ee to uphold at 
that acy in its mediæval form, when Pope Gregory VII. 
aoe the ce ee had its origin in the instigation of the 
director, r eae that Spiritual authority was of necessity its 
S TVived, To ae eer? with Suspicion any form in which such an 
itita 224 I sho a the institutions by which my country is governed 
hip » think th See! grieve to see their claims on my allegiance 
Something to b every man ought to be taught to regard his 
ol the Onsibility. © prized and exercised with a full sense of con- 
© as talk ee think of nothing so tending to debase the 
ut “freeing the Church from the bondage of © 


Tepresenta ti 
© spiritu ae SS the State as something inherently unholy, 
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minded man longs to be delivered, is very dange 
not seriously meant. But disestablishment, oy 
repudiation of a Christian basis of the 
vitality to such opinions." 


rous teac 3 

y 
: 3 aS US S 
State, would 


for the universality of religious worship and fone Blan, PT 
of the country. There is no ecclesiastical aye a ty fl 
parable to the parochial system of the Church ae, at al ty, | ott 
the national Church by its parochial system not oul and, ES 
citizen a title to the spiritual help of some minigee gives ey iho 
but imposes upon some minister a responsibility foy k Tegin, ciho 
welfare of every citizen. If this provision is good for Spa a 
is still better for the poor. For rich men who are ri a rihi a 
take care of themselves : they can pay for the Piva gious cay a 


F Pe a gs ministr. 
tions which they desire. But the clergyman of the nation $ vould 


Church is the poor man’s friend. He is the one person on who 4 pace 
every man or woman possesses a claim. Under a volunt | of the 
system of religion a Church necessarily gravitates in some dese | Th 
towards people of more or less property. It is only a nating | Pritisl 
Church which can ensure the. presence of a resident clergymania ihe A 
every parish, however destitute, however degraded. Let m ihe re 
quote a passage from a charge delivered by the present Arb f Hove 
bishop of Canterbury when he was Bishop of Rochester in 16 | "e? 
Speaking of the clergy as living in their parishes, he says: a 
] 

T have called this habitual residence a distinctive feature of our natie! | rolg 
Church. I think we sometimes forget how emphatic the distinction is- Let “an 
at it thus... . Taking three of our poorest and most populous Su } difiere 
London deaneries—Lambeth, Southwark, and Newington—with 2 tal pene 
population of 424,234, the facts seem to be these: There are therein if © 
one parishes with 137 resident clergy of the Church of England. ™ 1 tang 


ey) | 
are also in that area, to the best of my belief, thirty-two chap Bh be 
either to the Baptists, the Independents, or the Presbyterians. So fate | te Re 
ordinary books of reference inform us, only thirteen ministers ©" 
chapels are, in our sense of the word, ‘ resident.’ » 


But it is the residence of the clergyman among his P 
1s the great gain. It is that which makes him their 
that which gives him a direct personal knowledge of t° vorili 
it is that which helps him or should help him, i 
to speak as their champion. 3s polit 
A national Church by its parochial system, affords 


el a se aD, 
se does or can afford, a spiritual provision for every "yo 
et child born int 


; o the country, unless a man OF i fers 
himself or herself, or for the iren deliberately P 


2%, 

a ae eee and the Nation, p. 33. Diocese of 
October 29, ge delivered to the Clergy of H Ninety” 
p- 3. : 


» 51, 1894, by Randall T. Davidson, D- 
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0 jigious administration to the system provided 
f religion’ < 
„tem 
Poa | Church. 


wt that rel 


igious worship will be equally assured 
t and disendowment of the Church? that 


naan ishmen Nie A ; 
TA at Be cored when all religious bodies are placed upon 
gif } y 
os c equa 
gill 
ual ace of a national Church can be shown 


ity : 
tay, Bn eta, a gg influe j 
u g religion” way: I have spent many Sundays of my life 
ovne Wes” ; E ; Te 
„the pois aie sailing under the British flag. Only too often 


d. sn po! t the conflicting religious interests of clergy, Roman 

Senp | atbspens pa Fa Nonconformist ministers would put a diffi- 

elgg, Juhl ele of Divine worship. But because there is a 

spiritu Pa ia ‘there is always in the morning Divine worship 
yall “han 


rich, i 
OUS cay 
Distr. 
lations! 
1 Who 
luntan 
dears 
vation 
mani 
set me 
t Ardh 
n 16%. 


veording, to the rites of the Church of England. I know how 
| ii Nonconformists value this service, I know how sorry tiy 
ild be to abandon it. But it takes place, and can only take 
ghee without dispute, because it is prescribed as being the service 
ihe national Church. 

The coronation in Westminster Abbey is the consecration of 
Pritish sovereignty. But what happened at the inauguration of 
the Australian Commonwealth? . There the animosity between 
ihe religious bodies was so acute that no minister of religion was 
lowed to take part in the inaugural service. A few prayers 
wre read by the Governor-General. But the difference between 
te Coronation Service in the Abbey and such a ceremony in 
Turlament House at Melbourne is a measure of the loss which 


pm ie Incurred by leaving public religious observances to 
such a ch 


nationi] 
g Leek 


s Sali}, © chance as the survival of the fittest in a fight among the 

A i oe denominations. 

} Lis Y > = . - . 

a aa soul not be forgotten that every nation is subject to 

longi’ | Passing ae pinion. ‘There may come a wave of irreligion 

a tho thas e national life—it was so in France at the time of 

a tins ofa ae “a such a wave may easily sweep away founda- 
ited ana one? religious system ; but upon a national estab- 
sides and the ed Church it beats in vain, and when the storm 


f l minme Waves are stilled, the national Church lifts her 
nee f Emanen eli and unmoved. The national Church reflects the 
sot i Can be eae temper of the nation, because it is not, nor 
ai mts A aes of touch with the national life. No doubt 
0 Me S a principle logically carried out, may do grave 


opit an € Spiritual; 

í R a X ey of the Church; but, in so far as 

‘oe 3 and the E or accentuate sympathy between the 
i es an religio a does good rather than injury to both. 

E fw, a too often run into extremes; they 

ot least Tesponsibitin. one-sided ; they are governed by the 


ty, and they lose influence over the 
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national life. I cannot think that the 
the State upon the Church has been a] 
served the equilibrium of the Church ; 
a power such as no voluntary religion could p X E 
history ; it has engendered a broad, tolera è n 4 
has rendered the Church of England, in 
Church has been, the home of free thought an 
generous sympathy with the best aspirations 
people. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems that 
Church, or in other words the nation 
religion, is a matter about which thinke 


effect 


"hi ag i 
i b ey a 
the ee 
the establishme 
al acknowleg 3 
TS of equal į 


to 
Sieni fi 


and sincerity may not unreasonably hold different qa 
Where a national Church exists there is no doubt a "Dit, | 
tinction, partly ecclesiastical and partly perhaps scat, M as! 
the persons who live within and the persons who live eae 2 
pale of the Church. So far an establishme ae a 


nt May seem toki Mo 
lity. On the ot | thin 
rch resting Upon i 


incompatible with complete religious equa 
hand, the establishment of an endowed Chu 


parochial system is the only possible means of ensuring relics | A 
teaching and worship in perpetuity all over the country. Wieth, i F 
then, it is or is not desirable to maintain a national Church isu f 3 
must be a question more or less decided by circumstances. 4f not 
establishment may be justified and valued, as it has been fws diffe 


many ages in England. It may become impossible owing tole and 
wide and deep cleavage between the Church and the nation, si any 
has become apparently in France. What the future may holim and 


store for the Church of England is known to God alone. BE} iy 
whether the national Church remains established and endonede the ] 
not, no Churchman can forget that neither establishment ntfi and 
dowment is vital to the being of the Church. The one thing | Sal 


is fidelity to the person and the Gospel of Jesus Christ: EY tat 


Spirit and His Presence are lost, the Church is dying % | Tol 
But so long as He is with her, then, whether she be ee a 
or disestablished, endowed or disendowed, she can 6° a ul S 
peace, she can perform the sacred work appointed S A 
He comes again, | it 


J.p. 0. Weu f Nei 


f 
| 
d 


| 
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THE YOUNG DISRAELI 


first volume, with the glamour of old and new matter, holds 
E ib nil It unfolds the youth of a great imaginative genius, 
Pe omost enemies confessed. ‘Imagination goyerns man- 
betre ea Disraeli wrote in a diary which finds a place in these pages, 
haute pile in a famous passage he has celebrated the magic of youth. 
mM tok More than this, about Disraeli, as about Byron, there was some- 
he ots thing of Napoleon, of what the present author terms ‘ daemonice.’ 
upon | Disraeli, too, was an elemental force, and the curtain here riseson 
réligis {the drama of its development, the career, voice, and action of a 
Vhetlt | unique personality, who believed that ‘ the public’ was made by 
hial man, whereas an individual is ‘divine.’ Disraeli was unique 
"A m me Dae in Europe, though affinities in very 
E es 
onsi f any statesman (and he was a poet-statesman) Disraeli as ; ae 
lili) td projects himself, and this celf 1 ORE aa. 
oe Matte ene and this self he stamped upon Great. Britain 
ove f ihe tines if T x ich from the first he aspired to renovate on 
e grea Bessy He himself has spoken of the ‘creati 
Fa lal mind” which should say to a country ‘You 
Te when he was twenty-one, to his 
Wald together > eh wall her imperfections is_worth all. the 
“tially dramatic Sane, is career, his aS 

dramatic, 


Wears: 


itd unes By Mutual attraction the picturesque 

is, caa aonni gravitated towards- nim- -Fe war 
Ist Pf eous and conte ni_of-an_overwhelming cg and 
al 3 enyroned him. What he figured himself to 
Its ubi KIN Stew recognised to be. But the very drama 
: ife Teel ee eleze of colour and of plot—‘ this dazzling farce 
Mpreheng him ec letter ade TE Etat for the colourless to 
a Re: e dramatic was confused with the theatrical, 
tenn altation of wh; ness belittled_as bombast. The largeness 
F  Tsation wpe a ch he Was ever conscious, the superiority of 
Mente of Benja ; 's-broodin bii a> goistic ting e which 
| Tae ih Boel cease By iin Pavals 
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was readily branded as commonplace egotism i 
that beset his path, the sneers of mediocrity week the, 


baffling, yet those too he surmounted, till in time lant ; 
andin 


Disraeli’s watchword) he fastened himself ag a habito ” a ” 
geoisie. The difficulty was increased by the stent ae fe 

raeli, like Napoleon, was a gambler, that he gambled On that me ie 

ideas have a hard fight for it in our phlegmatic islana ee ae 

The Napoleon in him finds its most concen trai .  «(C 

the fragments of his diaries which bare his inmost son in jee 

like the pronouncements of Napoleon himself or the m k teal T 
confessions of Byron. Take the f ollowing from at ynas 
September 1833 when he was not yet twenty-nine: ENA a rt 

given me an awful ambition and fiery passions. My life h E | nel 

wa eaer with moments of rapture-sastorm with dashesstene ii T 
erght.’ This lnridness glowered across the tranquil horizon of i a 
home and of his softer emotions. The sub-conscious sll ty pe 
tinually. isserted itself and often appalled him. Outwardly heya: 4 Bt 

born, like his father, to cease to be an alien, to mix, and tobe daptel wall 

to a pleasant environment. Ideally he nourished the hope of J fying 

being like one of the Maccabees, of dying for a cause, although be Then 

`~, felé that such a death would arise from desiring more than thi | pact 


cause. This is the early side of him that found expression in | ion 
Alroy. But inwardly he panted to govern mankind, and the Missi 
were no bounds to the sphere of that government. He felt himsli f ftali 
called, predestined : ‘Destiny bears us to our lot and Destinys f prha 
perhaps our own will’; ‘I fully believed myself the object oft f anio 
omnipotent Destiny over which I had no control’; or again, 18t f aquo 
phrased it in a letter to Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, “We are the chile tbo 
of the gods and are never more the slaves of cireumstances ti | a 
when we deem ourselves their masters.” But he never fe ae 
himself as to the moral” dangers in the process. He Po o 
himself pitilessly, and sought more and more to De evel i o 
dedicate, and humanise his aspirations. He was OPPO | assent | ` 
form of materialism. He firmly believed in the spine tl Ns 
ae of man. He regarded the worldas-a~batttegrom : : J SE 
sE forces, and never as ` a box of chemicals.’ or aworkshon otn a i Se 
n several respects, as Mr. Monypenny indicates, ipini f ty 
Pomts of affinity, despite glaring differences, bette 
ewman, and Carlyle. They were all ‘ on the side of 
His physical constitution was singular, ane hys! 
troubled by breakdowns so mysterious that ie ; 
whom he always made fun—took refuge in Co pet 
nation of the brain tissues: ha.may well 


ra i 


{er 
sts Nd | 
nt ont 


~ Psychological contrast, then, vied with © 
and Superficial ; indeed, as always, it create 
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My [ILL 

slarl, W Pio character that engenders events. His irony 
‘ siy t hand in hand as they played like the 


le ty, 0 70 
w $ gm +, humour wen 


We yt is Dt fhose. many strings. There was his descent, strange 
thay, HE ene Oe nere, even on Mr. Monypenny’s showing (about 
UD Bars oF SP ould be said), in alliance with his native and 
Man BE hich much P Great Britain, manifest from the outset and 


f i : rst his death by the late Lord Salisbury. And, further- 

this very pride of pedigree stands in sharp relief with the 
enming quiet of his home circle. There was, his blend of 
mas melancholy, of dreaminess and daring, of prudence and 
iil eke penctrative—his feverish thirst for action and calm 
Pe nto reverie. Ruminativeness trembling on the brink of 
ralsation pursued him throughout. He loved the conception of 


sork, but dreaded its execution, yet when the plunge was taken 


sion in 
10 te 
defian 
ary 4 
Ire lu 
18 beg 
-mon 
of his 


Itty. f armis powers.zose : ‘Indeed,’ he assured Lady Blessington in 
hev $ ySrealluding to his health, ‘ I know not how it is, but I am never 
dape! | yell save in action, and then I feel immortal. I am ashamed of 
ope J tang nervous. Dyspepsia always makes me wish for a civil war.’ 
Ughle f Then there was the arabesque fancy side by side with the keenly 
m it f practical and Western bent ; the interacting triumphs: of imagina- 
e timand experience. There was his eighteenth century bias and 
LLC 


ifsMinicteenth century instinct. There was his combination of 
fatalism and of free will—‘ Destiny is our will and our will is 
ay a nature,’ or, as The Infernal Marriage, one of his 

Saures, puts it in a sentence which (uncited here) is itself 


ims! 
tiny 
tof 


al? P aquotation <« z ; 

a ean All 1s ordained, yet man is nevertheless master of 
fit | hte There. For him the individual will implied the universal 
a) 0 zere d efi 5 

est | ations re his unconquerable ambitions and his deep 


, his pride—which he 


sseclill 1 tes Š 
5 Sand consideration which 


bline: 
) evil 
goan 


confesses—and the winning gentle- 
ere was what ae always endeared him to his friends. 
e, hut the mec... Onypenny styles his union of sincerity and 
Mired ant we eas-sincere because it was natural to one uho 
Cred and en -1t was | to.one.who 


AK pelea ale his own. piece onthe public. stage; he 
= wshtened, Y. but it was reality in the main thatwhe— 


h Choi Ned j 


stl ity na Daas 

aa ton als in its ance declared by Lord Granville to have had 

i y idasi aU inclusion of gifts, we see res and 

it Sq Staal geet dolence (all men of high ae 
it | Set’ Pation,  Mdolent), intuition fort, rever 

DA Th, ; “ee and imona. lasses effort, teverenee-and 

5 tinie ipis ause or with all his self-control he was 


iV : 
y : artistr 5 
Baus Passion with Istr and crudeness, creativeness and 
E lorgiing e hout prej ithout rest, and 
| € “2 a es x 
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centralising strength of will which was inspired by th 


powering-ideas.~ Disraeli was born an espri g= Bown \ A 
“tfitnted,’ I wrote more than six years tara) i 


280 in a Pasg a 


Tam glad to find, with much else both of thought T 
© 


fied in this volume, and fact, he 1 

Haunted by ideal pictures of life and destiny, which } jeb 

enormous will-power into action, he sometimes tended Ne project ha iyi 

of ideas, though never into one of mere opinions, a certain Sith pit 
i HS wip, 


exceptional and it was never empty; it summarised T R.. 

i . sdo; PGL 
wielded_an enchanting»wand. They were fantastic_and a. Tiia 
never used big words for little things. It eAllGesPacions paT 
never used big wor ngs. It was the exotic M hs 
sometimes perplexed and annoyed. 


In England ideas knock at our gates with slow į 
like other aliens, they are admitted and adopted. 
“Tn this volume two factors often appear, though perhaps ih 
are too faintly emphasised, yet they are clues. Disraeli’s ete 
ranean mind is one, and that epithet is truer than “ Oriental,’ o, | 
as he himself puts it in a fragmentary record of 1833: E 


insistence beio, } 
Ba) 


\ My mind is a continental mind, a revolutionary mind; I am only truly | diy 
‘great in action. If ever I am placed in a truly eminent position, I shall 
prove this. I could rule the House of Commons, although there would “rou 
a great prejudice against me at first. It is the most jealous assembly in 


the world. . . . Poetry is the safety-valve of my passions, but I wish oxi 
what I write. 


This secret prophecy.came.true, like.so many-of-his-forecasterall | cre 
Imagin tion was justified of her child. And not Imagination only. | 

is self-confidence was rooted in-discernment. Before heat | 
fessed himself as follows, when he was not yet twenty-n J 
‘Vathek’ Beckford too had protested that Disracli’s assuste f 
was not conceit. 


i 
The world calls me conceited. The world is in error: T tracii 


blunders of my life to sacrificing my own opinion. to that oi o antia" 1h; 


I was consider SET d.self-com 
savas considered very conceited indeed J was nervous,.and hae. se, TDS F anap 


on. y_ by fits. g 1 intend in future to act only from my own impi 

erning instinct, T can read characters at a glance; : me fing 
= aa ; z dg that W f tel 

And in the same jottings of self-revelation he records Wy f 


—— 


$ 
men alone had really influenced him—his placid father, i : vit | Ski 
adored ; Botta, the son of the Ttalian historian and futu? ee iy 
of Layard, whom he had met abroad; and Bulwer ene 
was these characteristics that made him at once eae ti 
eer Mr. Monypenny styles this passage a stralo ; i 


5 Why strange 9 s l 
The other element which confronts us is the sti j AAN 
of his i : pares ‘oh AE i o | Neto 
M immense devotion to his sister, whic pis , 
amen Mendelssohn, and Heine for thers: 


nd and her fiancé, Meredith, died so tragically 
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lived for Sarah Disraeli, and that for her 
ii F Sae 
at he jd gladly have given his life. Mr. Monypenny 
he ea and pathetic passage about her. ‘The 
e e ines, he says, ‘ was to watch the progress 
hig gief s0120 ai He never, We learn, recovered her loss, and when 
jug, nis £2 vine Minister replied to ‘an intimate friend wishing 
| m jd have lived to witness the triumph. Ah, poor Sa, 
dha [tat eae Jost our audience, we've lost our audience ’—this 
Sits f pot 8 ! i with bis noted reticence on his inmost feelings and 
l- T have the authority of his surviving sister-in-law for 
a ee at to the end of that sister’s days he communicated with 
em fh ig h indeed, that he made his correspondence a condition 
er da) e, She was as intellectual as she was unselfish, and 
Pan him all that perfect understanding, encouragement, 
ini sympathy could bestow. In hope she equalled, in faith and 
Ds they | charity she much surpassed him. 
ledte Jn the presentation Mr. Monypenny shows some admirable 
alo, | qulities. He lets Disraeli speak for himself. He is restrained, 
| mhich isan advantage for a theme so thrilling as this. He is 
De Mislaid, he is correct without being pedantic, and his arrange- 
Isal f ment evin sound discrimination, though there is too little 
i qupug about it. The style is often good, if seldom distin- 
A pa | aushed, and some of the comments are acute and even profound. 
| Thrases, too, like ‘staccato style’ (of one of Disraeli’s political 
a oa oi “pilgrimage of passion i (applied to O’Connell’s 
aa Ei, ce ion), arrest us, while the dictum that nearly all 
we ct | He seems to cates founded on his failures is eminently true. 
pats Pk, 4 ie ae ane coldly and then to have warmed to his 
att | di Camere Bane a a case where, for the first time, the 
Ber 0 e 8 peel had been entrusted to a news- 
ae Je a result has warranted the experiment. The 
Wa | tugination F may say so, seem to lie in some want of 
fas balaneed 1 a Somewhat narrow literary range, not 
mF ‘nal omi Y extreme perceptiveness. There are occa- 
Bea. 7 sapprehensions of ‘ values,’ espe- 
[mh 8 Works. aan al bearings and mutual relations of 
ow | k i me sinks to ee too, though this is far from the 
ein thi aa word, there is more of a peep-show 
iem Re eee volume, the material of which 
Ho gives gat always grasps. He lacks eo 
Peel Dench Ste to e a nore 
UE iE Rovers ates to the core. His work is never 


m ; Nene: : : . 
cayi] aie ‘mes needs inspiration. It would be 
Ons May ha . 


b 


missions, and 


Pay, 

ys Pict 
Fg, LCt 

aad $ tds m 
i by are 


= 8ed-atb once. Not nearly enough stress 
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is laid on Alroy, which interprets the young Di 

than Contarini, and in association with i i 

Romance supplies almost a complete key, What 1 Schol 
ig 


d 


aaa vets ae j 
submit will not run counter to Disraeli’s own int ; r, 
Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, and Alroy in p ‘al a 
cinating jottings which are now first given to thea st f ll 
estimate by Disraeli of his aims may serye asa presi hy io 

ample- 4 
In Vivian Grey I have portrayed my active and real a ie 
Alroy, my ideal ambition. The Psychological Romina T a bition, h pis 
of my poetic character. This trilogy is the secret hice teva ES 
I shall write no more about myself. ery of THY feel ie goin 
: h 
It may be recalled that touching on one of these books ; a 
e Bas aes $ ES IN One ¢ f O 
- ed letters to his sister he says that sh aay, Mea} | 
3 the published le S er he says that she Will know yp | fatle 
he means. Wh ate 
j That Disraeli as a stripling regarded himself as a sort of illa f 1 
prince appears nowhere better than in the first soliloquy of th his p 
Hebrew chieftain in that Pizarro strain which, however erue of Le 
g ; . oh 
exemplified the young author’s early theories of rhythmical prox releg 
/ Why do I live? Ah! Could the thought that lurks within my St mee 
| heart but answer—not that trumpet’s blast could speak as loud or ca and 
| | The votary of a false idea, I linger in the shadowy life, and feed onsi | “rey 
i images which no eye but mine can gaze upon, till at length they are imeti f signi 
with all the terrible circumstances of life, and breathe and act, and fim | dyjc 
ù 4 stirring world of fate and beauty, time and death and glory. Apbika} Disa 
| from out this dazzling wilderness of deeds I_ wander, forth and wake s of ino 
| find myself in this dull house of bondage, even_as.I.do.now. Horite ae 
horrible! . . . It is the will that is father to the deed, and he who bas e 
over some long idea,:however wild, will find his dream was but the prop wh 
of coming fate. And even now a vivid flash darts. through-the dages onir 
my mind, Methinks, methinks—ah! worst of woes, to dream ee ve 
despair. . . . I, Alroy, the descendant of sacred kings, and ie ur Sonne 
that pants for empire, I stand here extending my vain Ge s Jal ache 
sceptre, a most dishonoured slave! And do I still exist! °°" | it his 
cannot flourish, why then we will die. i | item 
PETTITT TG Eoo yea ee com tak ieren G ist J | 
Se : 2 Jing sistet © 
And then succeeds the conversation with the ie me ae 
fe seeks to soothe the indignant boy exclaiming A 983 and | e 
a kingdom!’ “Alroy was, of course, published in 199 i f es 


k $ i m journey 
formally begun, like Contarini, on the Eastern O aa 


ended in the October of 1831. ‘There is, howeve! ae 
Which Mr. Monypenny ignores, that both of these 
stories were sketched out during his Ttalian 

Austens in 1826. In his foreign letters 0 
father that he would willingly pitch his ‘pape? or 
only that dear friend would persevere in his great 
Papers 1 Mr. Monypenny takes to mean the segue Pg 
alone, but he hims 


2 
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. „y Contarini, while he points out rightly that it 
Hee mation of a poet’s character than the oscilla- 
ess the tasy and action, he seems to me to miss the 


an i 
veen fa . y 1g > g ey The kevr > 

É ins aca which pervades the story. The keynote of the 
E. med ke] 


juble ; odisposition,’ which ought to form, though it does not, 
ki i Si education. In tracking the hero’s psychology 
0 


= fo basis © unger combines himself with Disraeli the elder. 
piraci me 7 ie a born man of letters, though at first his easy- 
jue D Israe jshed to make him a man of ledgers. He ran away 
ing father 4 Dr Contarini. Nothing could thwart his or Con- 
ein for literature. In like manner Disraeli’s cautious 
Be atel his son’s ineradicable ambition to govern men 
Kihei the megalomaniac to enter a profession. Contarini, 
yest turned into the youthful son, finds that nothing ‘can prevent 
tis purpose, and he attends a Congress, which is almost a prophecy 
stLord Beaconsfield at Berlin. At the close, however, calamity 
< | legates him to literary solitude ; and the eventual failure of extra- 
| ugant ambition had been the perpetual warning of the father, f 
ind the fear and refrain of the son. So too, as regards Vivian 
onda: } Crey, T cannot but think that Mr. Monypenny has missed its full 3 
sinet | significance, which I take to be a combination of Isaac D’Israeli’s 5 
“A Im | adice and his son’s conflicting ambition. It is as though 3 
al etd eid ‘If my father be right in bidding me beware k 
Hoi’ | "ordinate aspiration and the hollowness of the great world ’— x 
ho mi | “Cicty on anti-social principles,’ as Vivian Grey brands it—‘ this ; 
pray | Swhat will happen.’ 


ae. i o PEA is a forecast rather than a retrospect or 
rer oe Sa youth whose radically good nature grows 
a) ed but is not ruined. 


nenion Nor, in trifles, and in the same 
dah tached ees I agree that Disraeli, even before he had 
| this ane yone, had not encountered the prototypes of some 
| tempt wras ioe a much later he has told us that this first 
} “ved | He ed from observation. He had not, of course, 
nee : x hich he encountered in the thirties, but his 

i) | es than ve a erary recluse, had a wider circle of acquaint- 
i “ia a wide re “nypenny mentions. He was much respected, 
| > tious Sop His works were the favourites of men 

i g ‘be Dike of Wellington, and when he first 
olum ed with great sımplicity (in a letter which 

s) his amazement at the homage paid to him 

found as í modest ’ as ‘ gentlemanlike.’ He 
‘storians and literati. Early in life he had 


cf iher, tho 


aW om } 
Yersan ati 
vn Baring and the associate of Pye, both the 
5 a his allies, both the Crokers frequented 
CY he her ms Was also a companion. Scott he 
Were okel; Mrs. Siddons, Barry the painter, and 
"8 those known to him, while in his old 
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bachelor days Caleb Whitefoord, who lodged an 
Adelphi, had been his friend. Whitefoord, of ieee him A| 
dead, as was John Wolcot, the man whom the urse, WaS ip A 
assailed in his earliest verses, but Isaac D’Isra A & sehi | 
environment. Ot kuey the 


T cannot think that John Murray’s dinner-table | 4 
such an important part in affording a meeting place inne quis Pi 
Disraeli with celebrities. Murray was, of course Or the yy 5 Ih 
valued friend of. the family, and through Murray ae old jan 
fortunate affair of the Representative newspaper, sA e a Ua Popa 
but think also, rather distorts the perspective of these pages aay Nor 
in view of Isaac D’Israéli’s fame and recognised posts Niel 
must surely have been other dinner-tables also ; Contarini ne lady 
ing Manstein, which was Vivian Grey, bemoans his‘ wretchedess A 
tence among their false circles.’ Nor, moreover, though he ts pow 
been often so described, is Isaac D’Israeli well summarised a | P 

Voltairian: Though perhaps an agnostic, he detested the I ema 
Bolingbroke whose political philosophy was to exercise so muth - dbal 
influence over his son, and when he returned as a stripling fon | deser 
the Continent that son depicts him as a disciple of Roussew, } ori 
which seems to me nearer the mark. As regards Bolingbroke } Vivia 
himself, the boy Disraeli’s conversance both with him and Bunt | ing 
needs more stress: in one of the youth’s novels the wots f [ato 
“swell of soul’ come straight from Bolingbroke. In all his enj | Tad 
election speeches and most of his pamphlets (I except Call {rab 
Mania) Bolingbroke is palpable, and one at least of Disw#ls | fet 
influential friends thought that he was bound to become & Boln | late 
broke revived in a reconstitution of party. Had Mr. Mony intere 
fully appreciated the significance of Bolingbroke’s early - | Sen | 
Disracli, he would not, after admitting the real consistency 0 da 
political outlook in all of his first pronouncements, hayo ie a 
that the letter to Lord Lyndhurst which vindicated the sent i bite 
tion arose largely from his native need of a ‘theory if adie ati 
for his formal enrolment in the Tory ranks. Jt ca he Dire 
that, later on, when Disraeli pursued his theme 1 «Veneti! | tai 


invective against the Revolution families 28 * amit fà 


with the literature of our ‘ Augustan Age. 
have been wished that those brilliant satires 
Infernal Marriage had received more notice, 2% : 
types of their real characters had been ¢%P PET doct™ i 
regard to Popanilla—his first sustained tilt agan mip 
and utilitarians—Disracli’s most trenchant CR$? 
enchant —-— 


o Irion r i 
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qed. It is one not inopportune at the present 
a (l. . 
1 includ questioned about a love-token, observes that 


pare Popanilla ’ 


Jar lock of hair.’ My friend,’ replies the little gentle- 
y p i been speculating with the three dukes,’ ‘that word 
x ‘had rece Seiten, everything is general. Rules are genera]— 
O sis, 208 ng 1s P nd property should be general’ [the last italics are 

5 e general t tell you what, in a very short time it must be so. 


5 j 
aa artic 
i 


o . 
pyon) eA Spirituelle, for instance, receive me at her house, rather 
hy should Lady t mine?’ ‘ Why don’t you, then?’ asked the simple 


iR, 


iye her a E x 
receive h I have not got one, sir!’ roared the little gentleman. 


Popanilla- ‘ Because i aL 
: haps should have been ornitted in relation to Nicholas 
Nor, peraer © 


«isbu, which appeared a decade after Disraeli’s pasquinade, the 
e vas ‘all soul.’ Something, too, of Disraeli’s humour 
Bie his irony, of his landscape painting in words, and his 
ver of observation, might have been germane to the province of 
jisearlier romances, but perhaps this may be reserved for a later 
vme. We should have welcomed, at any rate, Lord Cadurcis’ 
i | remarks on the loss of identity in Venetia, the satire on a 
kbate in the House of Lords from The Young Duke, and the 
} «sription of the spunging-house in Henrietta Temple. More 
| srious touches, too, are absent. There is real pathos where 
“© | Vivan Grey sits and sobs amid the laughing children in Kensing- 
| Gardens, and there is his first manifestation of his concern for 
labour in the visit to the peasant’s cottage and his banter of Mr. 
| n mii is doubly interesting, since Vivian belongs to his wild 
| ee a written to defray a debt, and he has called it ‘a 
| ini Dae l j a madman in the dark.’ The few fragmentary 
; ne Pe the first time here disclosed are of absorbing 
7 & K ae d have been wished that Mr. Monypenny had 
i | pasa ont pate more out of them. I know of one short 
| Howton ee ae seen the copy of an excerpt which Lord 
"| Mattel with disor ue a friend), but it would be hardly fair to 
F Flute to eee he _ What may disappoint, however, is the 
> E Se the likenesses which enforce that intellectual 
aeli's central Ta Mr. _Monypenny rightly lays stress. 
tion, an we oN for Instance, of_adjusting progress- 
t ies, are h Ses used in the pamphlets which he issued in 
el to his © same which he repeated in 1876 when he bade 
More Wo astituents, 
Nee see I approach the contents of the volume 
aoon n X already that the date when Contarini 
Sta Dhia interest 1e same theme, was first sketched out, has 
his ancestry i at interest concerns Disraeli’s own 
10n of hig Hae e familiar passage from the Preface 
ko = Works. I hold that the idca of the 
oan; “ng his carly Italian tour. Mr. 
3 H 


ian I 
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Monypenny argues that Contarini’s mystic 
visits the abode of his ancestors is not born 
letters to his father, and so he thinks them an Ne Tj, 
ne TE St eae near T)ie E O i 

it will be found that it was never Disraelj’s } j 


habit ġ ‘Ought 
subjects. especially to his father, who seems to a we of | 
Ve tr: 


trang Dorks 
© Out by n in 


stirred by them, and Mr. Monypenny himself en ly " 
intimate friend that ‘he rarely spoke of hig sia fh i : th 
but that was his habit when his feelings were ites i Mere i 
He reserved them for his works, and doubtless for K MNeerned iB 
tions with his sister. Thus at Jerusalem he is ¢ uall Convery, f 
this connexion, though it is only fair to add that in Spas E OE ae 
further than this, he writes of his kindling enthusiasm thal ws f asi 
thought little of things Spanish before. If, however ie b pre. 
purposed Contarini while he was visiting V enice, the me m 
ancestral allusions in letters, which ever avoid detail mee (ler 
would be doubly explicable. Five years onwards, when he vii a 
the Hast, he undoubtedly meditated Alroy as well as Contarini = 
yet not a word escapes him on these topics. Be this as it 1a, a 
there is reason for believing that his own version of his linea w 
only repeats the family tradition. fie 


Isaac D’Israeli married, in 1802, the pretty and retiring Mam 
Basevi (as she appears in Downman’s portrait), the daughter | m 
a merchant in Billiter Square, and the cousin of the architat | 
who built the Fitzwilliam Museum and died while restoring Hf 
Cathedral. According to Lady Dorothy Nevill the Basevis we 
friends and neighbours of the Mannings. One David Lindo | 
relative (though as to this Mr. Monypenny is silent), T | 
said to have descended from Abarbanel. Of his proud get | 
mother Disraeli has left a characteristic recollection in a = | 
to Lord Rowton which describes her as ‘a demon only eui 


-ohyones i 
by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Frances Anne, Mea E 
of Londonderry, and perhaps Catherine of Ruiny a or, se 8 | bn 
affection, as we gather from Disracli’s memoir of his 1a she co | T 


. z 5 zhom 
tender neither to him nor to the shy, poetical son who: a Fi 
never understand. Her husband, on the other ma ingt f 
. 7 0. v 
resourceful and sweet-tempered, eating maccaroni i. at 


G ro DY 
guitar at Enfield, and smoothing the troubled wath <r 


less generosity. Mr. Monypenny gives us ® 


Se a n. 
inquiry after the health of his little eran peace 
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t the time of her death: she came to stay with my 
rotestant a de House, near Chesham, in the year 1825, and 
1l F upon seeing which I recollect that my mother 
e i she is going to die.’ I remember with horror 
eatin Bloomsbury Square to Kensington when I 
s, no kindness, no tea, no tips—nothing. 


wy «De end ee 
gone on Sundays Sears 
je jou public conveyance j 
pabor ved an interest in Italian literature; Disraeli, 


a e 
ily preset an yale E ra 
Be iil, was a Dante student, and he has himself avowed 
shag been Sa 
as 


im ration of Alfieri. a 
ae lings, and at what is now 22 Theobalds Road, 
Jn such surrounc ings, 


7 jamin Disraeli was born, on Friday, the 
peat Bedford rn Pears was the eldest son, but his only sister 
JW t the close of 1802. After a brother, who died in 
coded Ea 1807, came two others, Ralph (afterwards Deputy- 
nancy during Ji i ants) in 1809, and James (intended for the 
E l mer) in 1813. Both of these wer 
Amy but later a gentleman farmer) in 18: 3. Be 1 of these were 
ovisi | ont to Winchester, whither young Meredith, the family friend, 
larini pired, but Mr. Monypenny, perhaps rightly, eschews this detail. 
tmi | Benjamin went to no public school, and would not go to a uni- 
lnag J anity.: How much he would have gained in taste, training, and 
friendships ; how much he would have lost in rugged force and 
mignality must remain a debatable problem. As a tiny boy he 
iltended @ Miss Roper’s ‘ superior establishment’ in Islington, 
<S | "ereit may be the family lived before they migrated to 6 Blooms- 
mg 3 iny Square. Then seems to have come the school of a Mr. 
an Potticany, an independent minister, which is supported by the 
r tcollections of a contemporary. Finally came the establishment 


g Mari 
hter of 
rchitet 


i), wes 3 Š ; l 
na ea Hall, Walthamstow, ‘in the neighbourhood’ of 
iden Ping Forest. Here we tread on firmer and more familiar 


sound. It was ke 


quall itari 
qu Himanitarian Soci 


jones 
without 


pt by a brother of the Cogan who founded the 
clslle’s sh lety, and whom Isaac D’Tsraeli had met at a 
there the aa This is the school alluded to in Vivian Grey 
aver that i fs = pure milk and the guitar.’ Disraeli used 
J ster was of a sem1-public-school character, that its head- 
af e orson order; and certainly it seems to have 
toog ‘ole classical training. The writer remembers in 
Men connected met an old Lancashire Mr. Pearse (can he have 
Me Slictorg =e = the firm of Maples, Pearse, and Company, 
an’s vated: for a time Disraeli found a desk ?), who was 
Mutiny E future Premier. He recollected 
lmsel f listened ae harangued the mutineers, while 
: S Mr. Moni 1th delight at the keyhole. In the 
i, pt With hig ica tells us, he would even then play at 
7 Was Is ae cae who were always the Opposition, 
hig Vocation po crmment. From the first he had no 
ader, with a Ga seems to have been an omnivorous, 
aste for the arts rather than the sciences, 


3H? 


0) 
tded a sufficient 
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Y 
but with scant discipline in his endeavours 
reminiscences of a boy-prodigy at this school 
insignificant. 


Not that I was more advanced [writes Disya 


eli] ¢ 
age; not so advanced, and never could reach the } than 0 


t ] 
first class, a bey OS E 


Stratton, afterwards < ini y 
of one only boy, ae med i aaa Trinity College, 5 oi J 
who, it was supposed, was to have carried everything befo am tide a Bt 
everywhere else, but I have never heard of him again. te him thee ay gi 
At this school he seems to have been lively kind r 
3 A. , » Kind, f 
He drew (his handwriting is an artist’s), he acted andi Asing, bs 
slipshod and outwardly not over-industrious, he Po i omena f p: 
with veiled enetgy. He maintained his interest in i Uo 1h 
seas th Re ; ` i, ril 
the end-of=his days. He studied the classics m E A dier 
manner, but with a wide range and a mastery of spirit W fa 
LAOS ena Lae eaea SPICE Lather thy 
of fornt: -A The 
I learnt, or rather read [he says], a great deal in those years, In Grei hi n 
all Herodotus; much of Thucydides; the greater part of the Tind: sm eniti 
thing of the Odyssey; the Ajaz, Qidipus Rez, and Antigone of Sent helit 
the Medea, Hippolytus, and Alcestis of Euripides ; Theocritus, the li J rea 
(my copy is now in the library, with notes); and Xenophon, the Retret | y al 
and part of the Cyropædia. In Latin he bathed us in Cicero, and alsa $ amus 
impressed on us that so far as style was concerned, in lucid arranges | they 
of subject and power of expression the Pro Milone was an education iz ipl 
itself; Cæsar; much of Livy; something of Tacitus; all Virgil and Hone; ee 
some of the best things in Catullus, and the elegiac poets; the first bute } i" 
Lucretius, and all Terence. Of 
; Ņ $ f ay 
_ He left Cogan’s establishment, it would seem, when he w i ik 
about fifteen, and though the discipline of a public school nl | abi 
after-training of a university might have chastgned-his ine exert 
corrected his taste, there are very few public schoolboys i B j | è 
Who read so much or take such an interest in their wot J slici 
might h i ; tainly have gainean |). 
g ave gained in accuracy, he would certainly ; i vali | n 
the public spirit of games and of ‘ playing the eee i thins J ni 
not have gained in width or vigour of mind; oe i put ike f a 
Were what he condemned in the common corre r F 
Were his native pasturage. On his return home ae ete | ai 
pudis m the classics, both ancient and moden a master cik he i 
ae Contarini, he discovered that there were m groun el! i 
z me those of Greece and Rome. He was Bs ced scholars 
T in than in Greek, and imagination outdis'e eorne al 
Meretius aroused his special enthusiasm, Lie wbich pe dl 
pointed him, and among the minor authors wit A 


Were Lucian, who was not without influence, K 
Rhodius, whom he styled ‘ this weak gentleman: 
he found a hard nut to crack with his aversion to ue 
eighteenth century preference for the style of Cicer: 


; ean 
He wrote of hina 2 lete with 
> : “Though his speeches are repie a 
and Courage, history tells me he was a Villain, a Partisan) ê 
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as enraptured. A new horizon opened 
g his jottings of this period remains the 


1 him he W 


ay 
eracke Amon 


p before him. 

Mi 

poring” th. Orat. de Corona. In my lesson to-day is included 
jy, Demos. n which the Athenian orator swears by the 


gay assage i A > 
4 eure m and the day of Salamis, and a more eloquent and 


mortal hand never penned. . . . While we peruse the 

ing assage lose our prejudices against, the man in our admira- 
ps of his gent" he length I must own that Cicero is his inferior. . . . 
. our imagination is fired, our enthusiasm 
ho have been obliged to wade through his beauties 


ginc 
as et Maratho 
wr 


rokened, 4 
vith a hate 
den time, W. 
of Athens. 
The political vista and the clash of big things already possessed 
tin, Some of his remarks on the books he read are precociously 
| aitical. He objects to Gibbon’s treatment of Belisarius and | 
Ae i feittling of Justinian, and of his treatment of the Incarnation he 
e i repeats ‘sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.’ On the 
s Tew, | squabble between the pedant-editors of the Greek classics he is 
a ln amusing : ` The Doctor and the Professor are equally contemptible ; 
ee itey mistake incapacity for originality, and endeavour to compen- 
lHo; | e for their moderate talents by rejecting every established rule 
thtt f ad advocating every ridiculous system.’ Catullus, whom he is 
foh found quoting in a congratulatory letter of 1823, was an 
emi A favourite. No record survives of his Italian studies. 
LA i November 1821 his seed-time ended. His views and 
m Pered his unpractical father, but for once ‘he 
Be in the tat E accordingly took his seat at a 
Maio ang | a oe ace office of Mr. Maples, an eminent 
Disraeli ee ae ea friend. I bad some scruples, writes 
| Ment, Nee period, * for even then I dreamed of Parlia- 
K cH ee Philip Carteret Webb, 
E ossibly the ie a or of his boyhood and who was an 
LOE years aie cared of escape through the avenue 
ow was to be an e was entered at Lincoln sInn. His 
othe ae secretary to the “busiest partner’ of 
ance of fee ae P in such work, chequered by the 
ea ee and an occasional dash of social 
im, and in M ATO uctive. _ The Maples’ household 
~ir. Maples’ daughter the brilliant youth 


dmirey 
BUisheg “mirer; Occasiona . ; Bara 
Sy ther, and at onal he dined out with his dis- 


hous 


ful lexico 3 
hen Philip was King of Macedon and Demosthenes demagogue 


My 
i Wag i 


though he seul himself, writing years after- 
often regretted the university, that these 
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three years were the reverse of wasted ; indeed P 
his father ‘made a feeble effort for Oxford” pat O Ya 
invitation. Speaking of his duties he Says : ne ekuse] a if 
He [the ‘ busiest partner ’] dictated to me every day hi ni 
which was as extensive as a Minister’s, and when theca Cortes honi, | el 
not leave the room, but remained not only to learn a arrive le fol 
become acquainted with my future clients. They were n business E sh 
s . . Lj if ea b f 
gréat importance— . . East India directors, merchants. genera], ma r 
extraordinary scenes when firms of the highest came A bankers, Oe iy 
prepare for their impending suspension; . . . Tẹ vas i announce w il 
with my pen and no inconsiderable knowledge of human a oa lay 4 
nately—if, indeed, I ought to use the word—the rest of z i Unions, ‘p 
harmony with this practice and business. T passed my R was wti 
eh alone and always in deep study. This developed at last dfn 7 fn j 
and views to those which I had willingly but too quickly AOR feeling dist 
was little more than seventeen. I became pensive and renee el forb 
I was twenty I was obliged to terminate the dream of my e m fact 
friend. Nothing would satisfy me but travel. My father i a d 
feeble effort for Oxford, but the hour of adventure had arrived pe k 
unmanageable. Let me say one word about the lady. She said to me a Mt 
day, and before I had shown any indication of my waywardness, ‘ You har p 7 
too much genius for Frederick’s Place: it will never do.’ We were guid Dist 
friends. She married, and was the mother of two general officers, of wha | of in 
we have heard a good deal of late [Zulu war], and whom I cmployed asa f helo 
Minister! Such is life! ably 
He loved to be behind the scenes (for him there was alas | 
an inner shrine), and he loved such coincidences. Another was f ‘tl 
to emanate from the experiences of Frederick’s Place. Witha A 
colleague, a young Mr. Evans, he struck up a close friendship : a 
: i i p ead 
The two embarked on some disastrous mining speculations it T 
3 A $ To , 
conjunction with a Mr. Powles, a clever and enterprising a aud | 
ee 5 aa f 
These ventures involved the young Disraeli in a heavy or jon) N 
$ 48 
S a millstone round his:neck for many years, gave the ak “Abc 
for ` 5 8 Po asi 
Tk a pamphlet on America and its mineral wealth, emp tive tt "inst 
: Re sty of Anglo-American policy, supplied one i enit f OF wv 
; N : r, anle 
ally T happy affair of the Representative newspapel hit yan FO 
y the spur for the production of Vivian Grey: Mr Povl f Yond 
passed by. Disraeli had electrified the world. 3% spe f iei 


t Disraeli” 


ded, to Disraeli’s honour, 
: ‘tour, in 1830, he w y as much as his own. Just before! 


eae : : ing thats 
prostrate condition Ep ayogi to kr S Y pispe to mei 


fs something within me. - - ade, ‘ 
wether i eta omy EP ef inl 
um that if he could win his Wycombe election, c 3 


£ the Cape ? 0 


f his ‘destiny.’ 


nd telor 
“and his 
madea 
«lrg 
) Me or 
You hare 
rere gid 
of whoa 
yed asa 


always 
ner Was 
Witha 
ndship. 
jons i 
ancir, 
„whic 
casio 
asisilg 
tive fo 
oven 
y yeu 
Powe! 
i neve 


of the | 


Yoder tha 
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Mey Disraeli was a bit of a gourmet, and in sparkling 
T he © Wear the son, who rhapsodises over the pictures, 
ras o hs z the dishes or the wines. This aspect recalls a 
A n neglee h later letter when he dined with Peel, and 
ieee ÎN meting but the trufiles, or a later incident still 
ie widely known. In the fifties Disraeli was asked 
hich AY as ther he, too, was going to attend the bad dinner of 
va friend ee BE the Exchequer. He replied in the affirmative. 
„dull Chance e get to eat, do you think? ° inquired his questioner. 
‘What ee for the soup,’ rejoined Disracli. 
oi are gay, charming, and natural, with that artistic 
Be airings by strokes (and not least in art-criticism) which 
jefinguishes his later and published correspondence. Space 
bids detail, but J am emboldened to give one passage by the 
fet that it contains the source of a scene in Contarini Fleming, 
ml that Mr. Monypenny has let this counterpart escape. One 
atthe most striking scenes of the future romance is where Con- 
tint in Venice sinks down and adores the Host. Here is , 
Disraeli’s experience in Ghent : ‘ Cathedral High Mass. Clouds 
of incense and one of Mozart’s sublimest masses by an orchestra 
before which San Carlo might grow pale. The effect inconceiv- 
ibly grand. The Host raised, and I flung myself on the ground.’ 
Financial troubles increased, and the imbroglios of the Repre- 
toitative newspaper followed. John Murray dispatched this boy 
a Mees fenti mission to Scott and Lockhart, with a 
ton to the latter remarkable for its praise both of 


„nten E 
gi ttle interes 


he cart : * Hej 
ae :* Heisa good scholar, hard student, a deep thinker, 
“'8Y, equal perseverance, and indefatigable application, 


tnd a compl 
ete r ine i 
thre aa man of business.’ His ‘knowledge of human 


he practical tendency of all his ideas’ were surprising. 


Above : 
all, his mi 
ni Shapes 
i fina nd and heart are as pure as when they were 


a $ 1 
thom} : most excellent temper, too, and with young people, 


tomal], « _ 1S universally beloved, as playful as a child.’ To 


» Usereti Lp een fi s 
on, too,’ was ‘ another of his qualifications.’ No 


t when mi 
ny aR . 
misunder standings arose, when the Representa- 


te faileq j) 

ho tage ay lost 26,0001., when the inevitable Croker 

pened to preyar a ro detested ‘as much as-cold-boiled veal ’) 

ma Stock me ees becoming editor of the Quarterly 
Scans: ~ ocen the price for his high mightiness’s 


K im o o condescension which would 

Bre the town. ga 5 year), when Vivian Grey appeared 

Vind that he ee Murray actually brought himself to 

ing ~ all Tes by the ‘ Marquis of Carabas ’"—no 
“enone im ‘ the ate Turray murmured that Disraeli had 


unbounded confidence and parental 


et 
Tuth, as unfolded in these pages, completely 
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absolves Disraeli from any shadow of blam 
ime 


transaction, and Disraeli’s mother addressed a Se ronek 

ous protest to the offended benefactor. He sh ook ey and yi, ff 

parents but not with the son, though he Publish T With, a is 
Sher . 3 q 


pamphlet, and the youth sent him 1501. later When he Mi 
* Co 


afford it. Murray had been led away by his own CNthe, a a 
the heavy loss weighed with him, we may guess ES f 
as his blunder about Vivian Grey. The letter i as heath, p) 
more or iess familiar, but Disraeli’s after-remi a tite el hol 
Scott will be new to all. Vivid is his picture of a u f adi 
looking, with his gold-banded velvet cap, ‘like g an Wian, moi 
lion crowned,’ and the vignette of the publisher dait hel F 
ecstasy of pompous passion.’ eG lan DE dep 
~ Next followed the detonation of Vivian Grey. Over th z 
need not linger. The Disraclis, while spending a summen fey ‘2 
House, near Amersham, had struck up a great friendship witb a 
Austens. ‘The pretty and witty wife—an aunt of the future g: | snd 
Henry Layard—was delighted with Disraeli, helped him with his f ek 
novel, and exercised a real influence on the impressionable an] tingu 
impressive young author. For some reason or other, Mr f lived 
Monypenny doubts Sir Henry Layard’s visit while young Ben was J did n 
boxing (it was a Byronic accom plishment), and we miss the story. } lengt 
T believe well founded, of Disraeli predicting his future ashe } «gag 
struck the mantelpiece in the Austens’ house. He had failedin f whist 
his attempt to govern men by founding a great organ of public J pbli 
opinion, though he had sketched out combinations and ramie: pet 
tions worthy of an Alberoni. As his father wrote of him: “Hi fran 
views are vast, but they are founded on good sense.’ The sucess i tt’ 
of Vivian Grey, which displayed his ambition and the pets i a 


Gi ST : kf 
beset it, did not enchant him. His health, precarious me hi 
long strain, gave him warnings that a rest was imperati A 
he therefore gladly accepted the Austens’ invitation fora: 


and Italian tour in the summer of 1826. The traveller 
him an ide 


ee Here again there is no space for s 
etters, some of which are incorporated into Contar ie 
Says of the Lake the one Pe ai 


t Sof Maggiore and Como that ite 
Rare the other a gem. Of his descriptive pow? | 
xom Geneva, which was to adorn the story, is & 8°° 


as 
the es | 

Re : watch Ji 

Rane, In valleys of mountains it is very beautiful to H e sts 

KA ise and Sunset. The high peaks are first illumine a shove 

ight then tips the lower elevations, and the brig 5 Be | 
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dark streak at the bottom, which is not often 


-cept the 
except th of sunset is, perhaps, still more lovely: the 


the monks of St. Bernard, who were very curious 
nes Tunnel, as he tells us in an after-recollection; 
ically that he made every inquiry, * But do you 
Nees. yy 
Wiza, 


herallje 
i ; pond el 


i) ity 
f telong to 


, never seen it yet.’ $ 
Be to 1830 there is a long stretch of ill-health and 


cy, though the second part of Virian Grey and Popanilla 
Bits period. In the autumn of 1829 came a great 
this | BE dange. The family retired to Bradenham Manor, and with all 
at Hyde rban leanings Disraeli delighted in Bucks and the beeches 
‘iththe Ù fom which it takes its name. It is a picturesque country house, ; 
wre Si) snd the family led a typical country life. In the winter the logs 
vith hic | auckled on the hearth of the hall which was to welcome dis- 
ble an) J tinguished guests, and the boys would go out shooting. Disraeli 


From 


esim, f kgth began the now familiar Eastern tour together with Meredith, 
ashe f egaged to his sister, and eventually James Clay, the arbiter of 
ailedin | vhistand sport. Much of that journey has been for some years a 


manean. 
| th’s death at Cairo. 
ls tht} longing for his home 
der 4 | ‘hich Galignani informe. 
e, i J im that ai length, 
d struck. 
1 torm Bill, 
a nid 'S evidenced p 
eS teck Islands, 
Me gift it may b 


y a delicate lyric, penned earlier, perhaps 
and as Mr, Monypenny has not touched on 
e repeated here. 


Bright are the skies above me, 
And blue the waters roll. 
> if oe those that love me 
re here, my joy were whole. 
pce those we love ae wanting, 
A €n o’er the clouded heart, 
Ousand visions haunting 


hei . TAES 
Wila k ants shadows’ dart. 
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For thou, altho’ thou 
Art not so lone as he 
Whose spirit, sad and restless Y 
Impels him o’er thy seg,” 


art Nestlesg 
’ 


E} w 


g o 
Contarini, The Young Duke, Henrietta Ten 7 i 
attempts to scale the citadel of a constituency a his tay a 
pamphlets, his friendship with Lytton, his a four i ie 
ascendancy over Lord Lyndhurst, his social tr Macy with E 


Y With os Be: 
part he played with great men before he Eccl a A t d i ii 
meeting (among many other most signal meetings) viet i t 
wife, his final return to the House of Commons—al] Be his fiiy, ha 
the last part of his earlier days from 1832 to 1837. a Perian f om 
been wished that Mr. Monypenny had given us more iad he Pi 
into the political positions of this difficult period, but a pe: Brad 
be captious. He has supplied some very striking new ae I 
for the space before Disraeli’s definite adherence to the ee ii 

ren) tt 


he had resolved to remodel. Space unfortunately 
than a very few meagre and hasty glimpses. 

. Let us take the social side first. After the publication of i f tem 
deciding novels, Disraeli, in Lady Cork’s words, became the tn, | ®t 
He was asked everywhere and knew everyone, from the ble | "a 
bloods to the blue-stockings, from the Prince of Casmi| 1 
‘L. E. L., the ‘Sappho of Brompton.’ The incompnbl | £5) 
daughters of Tom Sheridan were among his warmest admires. | Tes 
So was Madame D’Arblay. No fashionable dinner-table ws | mith 
complete without him. Among his intimates and appreciators be ltise 
was natural, casy in demeanourand-eonversation, lovable, ml talk 
yet always surprising. In less responsive drawing-rooms he t k: 
still oracular and sometimes aggressive. He outdid the dandi i: 2 
and his outrageous costumes a once offended and arrested E E 
tion. The green trousers amused Bulwer and convulsed Reg® y =S 


forbids Me 


iy J Mth 
Street. The women were all on Disracli’s side. The tan Hem 
Cork, who lived to be ninety-four and spans the distance py doe f Men, 


the young Sheridan and the young Disraeli (by the way» i aatt | 
Mr. Monypenny omit Sheridan in a note sketching ir |i 
Acquaintances?), thus conversed with Lord Carrington lt l l 
a neighbour of the Disraelis in Buckinghamshire. fe 


town chambers were in Duke Street : 


1 Why 

a a Do you know young Disraeli? Lord O.: TE Bis 
is a -: Why, he is your neighbour, isn’t he? Eh? a "ghey 
= Mady C.: Tknow that, I dote on the Disraelis. Lord ` peis 
a a very extraordinary sort of person. The father J like; 
ore able. Lady ©.: Why do you thi alk the yo "1 a: 
est T should not think that you could taste him. pelier? ie 
abr ae ator. Not that he troubles us much now: -- ° hy, 8 i 
oad again. Lady C., literatim: You old fool! 7 Dest 


book thi R 
pele morning. You need not look at it; you ^" 
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tten. Gone abroad, indeed! Why... there is 
st D00 lown without him. The Duchess of Hamilton says 
ese i . 
ae that goes ¢ Lady Lonsdale would give her head and shoulders 
a ‘te him. ~s i . a : 5 
“a c pothing ae dine at your house if you were to ask him. He 
j hey are lords: he must have fashion, or 


because tł 
g, and you are a very good sort of person, but you 


k ever W1? 


i wit, oF somethin 
Ekg s ore 
ak in 1834, the year of Iskander and the Revolutionary 
: i r ng Hg poetics which dashed Disraeli s 
z fl dea yet contained the truth, which animated 
ity BF otica ption, that the period boded a transition 


Hsia, P| Paolig prophetic perce ar ; 
s Fpsracll $ P kt federal.’ In 1837, after Disraeli’s return for 


pertain ‘feudal Wace i isi 

hth ae Mrs. Wyndham Lewis thus pictures her visit to 
aye ards SY ee 

M Anery Bradenham : 


must n ng a visit to Mr. Disraeli’s family. They reside near 


[have been payir 


Materii] igh Wycombe—a large family house, most of the rooms thirty and forty 
arly thy € tek long, and plenty of servants, horses, dogs, and a library full of the 


nret books, But how shall I describe his father: the most lovable, perfect 
i'gentleman I ever met with? A sort of modern Dominie Sampson—and 
hismanners are so high-bred and natural. Miss Disraeli is handsome and 
tilented, and two brothers. Our political pet, the eldest, commonly called . 
Diny, you will see a great deal of... . 


ids mee 


on Of his 
the fon, 


he blue 

asin i | m1887 Venetia, with its interwoven and transposed portraits 
apa f o Byron and Shelley (the ‘ golden phantom ’ of Trelawny’s con- 
dmires. | WSations with Disraeli), and the love story, Henrietta Temple, 


ble ma 
jators be 
ble, al 
y he wis 
dandis: 
d atten 
Reel 
ja Lal 
pete! 


k eee Cee of D’Orsay as ‘ Mirabel,’ were published. 
ee ae o find that there was a real ‘ Henrietta’ and a 
ie ta ees at, about some love episode, Lady Blessington 
a. see years earlier, ‘ We are all but poor machines,’ 
fone ee be accompanied by passions proportionately 
me nee ae Monypenny quite certain that the ‘ H.’ of a 
ith the Tror S ciary-snatch of this year chronicling his meeting 

uke in his blue ribbon, denotes this ‘ Henrietta ’? 


“may be right 

ben M alternative" $ should have thought that there might have 
Uthe political sida : 

td a soot ae ee we gain many peeps at his many attempts 

lto whose A of his famous election address at the Red 
; and tail he pointed by way of a forecast of the 


l 
*nged to a group of anti-Whig independents, 


iy! p! 

fis i the ba ge es Roebuck, and Duncombe. He and they 
: i of the y O party and the livery of no faction.’ His 
è 


ed up; ugs as a lf g c » 
Pin h selfish and exclusive oligarchy is 
. Bitchy ge ee phrase from the Spirit of Whiggism, 


‘i I i i j 
wel aon e Tories is more democratic than the 
jt Krii errs, g alier election i 
dit I z there i, in the Bi a picturesque trifle has been omitted. Unless 
i ung son's Stun ritish Museum a letter of Isaac D’Israeli’s. 


Procession as at that moment starting from 
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NTH CENTURY 
Republic of the Whigs.’ By “Tories” he always 
withstanders of Walpole under Wyndham i “thet 


t 
he Hons, 


Bolingbroke out of it, and not the shrivelleq A 
Eldonism which had usurped their throne it and Shit i 
: Ose m e 


detested as much as the Whig domination. They ot | 
Bolingbroke, a ‘ national party,’ he designed to ne ig 
restored, though since his death these ideas would Mig BP 
dwindled. But he came to perceive that 


where, the alluring vision of a literally national pari 


1e very pu 
hich he deg 


Sole, 
Y Wasa tean 
T pose of reg, Sel 


structing such a spirit, to the Peelism w troyed i 
haere Tot, 


Burke he derived and heightened the persuasion th mf on 
People ’ is an abstract and particularist phrase in strong aA oil 
to ‘the Nation,’ which means a living organism Mo ap 
‘ wisdom told by the head.’ Take this passage from his ce | 
speech on his third contest for Wycombe in 1834; it was atte. & En 
wards published as The Crisis Examined. Ti rings true today j wit 
when ‘ the People ’ perhaps means the trade-unions : À atl 


T will allow for the freedom of the Press; I will allow for the pinta Une 
the age; I will allow for the march of intellect; but I cannot fore fma f child 
my mind the conviction that a House of Commons, concentrating in iis! } and. 
the whole power of the State, might—I should rather say would—ntnit f 


3a) 

standing the great antagonistic forces to which I have alluded, establit el 

in this country a despotism of the most formidable and dangers cil 
` character, 

| pare 


And this view of unchecked, untempered democracy he urged subse 
the fifties through the medium of his organ The Press, an a a 
to guard against it in those ‘ fancy franchises’ for thal i ia 
education, which Gladstone derided and extirpated from Dine | ie 
great measure of enfranchising the artisan. rq Dyn | fire 
Fascinating are the records of his association sun a isa | tee 
hurst, and his posthumous character of the veteran inl i 


eA $ feien 
of the best pieces of English and analysis that he oe ie a | tant 
O’Connell challenge is given fully and fairly, an 


culminates when he took his seat in the Parliament 
1837. ‘I am now,’ he confided to his diary on t 
great carcer, ‘as one leaving a secure haven o D : 
What will the next twelve months produce? SN doubt 
to see him the Leader of his party, nor do We sha ic 
oming Ta for which, it may be n pi 5 aos 

ong, will be as pregnant oigpant as this fusties c i 

this cursory survey UE more On Be eo “Ta 
foundation, Ps 


Tt is the superstructure that W1 
absorb attention, 
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LAW CHILDREN AND THE NEW 


ME ROARDING-OUT ORDER 


say has an enactment caused so much disappointment, 

i a geno»! al worry as the Within-Union Boarding-out Order 

. Ht g d h . e g g 

at WN | Fe ais of December 1909, which came into force on the Ist of 
fe fof the 945 

DP Ositign April 19 10. 


stead o 
j election 
as afte. 
e to-day 


e spinta | 


force fra 
g in iiel 
—notwitk 
establid 


dangere 


urged in 
nd strate 
rift. an! 
Jisrel 


d Dya 
pl is 
The 


“ently clothe, 1 


i thildre 
kast sn 
f. st spected, 


| tiker hang J, haye thought 


: Were 
“Nig: Not thoy 
TaN. Thoo a Well of 


\ sketch of the history and conditions of boarding out is 
As 


necessary in explanation. 


Boarding out is the placing of children in private families of 


vitagers or working people, to be brought up on the same footing 
wtheir own, and paid for under regular conditions and rules, and 
under regular supervision. The Guardians who pay for the 
children still remain in loco parentis to them, retain their control, 
ind can remove them whenever they think fit. Boarding out is, 
sarile, in the first instance a purely business transaction. There 
1e exceptions, such as where a childless couple takes a young 
tild to supply the need of one. There are also many foster- 
Ments who, having taken a child for the sake of its payments, 
subsequently become sincerely attached to it; and many others 


thy m a sense of duty or pity, if not from affection, treat the 
thldren with care a 
3 the bright side 
Me children’ i 

x i en's payments or services without regard for their wel- 


elected ave found children beaten black and blue, starved, 


nd kindness. These are the majority, and 
- But others try to make all they can out of 


ol zi ; 
eft Without a bath for months, or even years; insuf- 


È ae rags, with stockings rubbed away with con- 
ina n sleeping on the floor or in a cold outhouse, 
Sht to lie or steal. The worst cases are often the 

ave S a tidy outside may hide conditions such 
rere amon ee I have found them where the foster- 
ik le Parish, ont “© Most respectable and best-trusted people 
ost daj where the supervisors, seeing the children 
Thave for they knew all about them. On the 
Ind foster-parents kind and doing their duty, 

S oen locally on account of some outward 

A must ba „S Mspection alone can mete out justice. The 
a certain extent to ascertain their 


only can undress girls with pro- 
841 


“nt Weg 
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pricty. The bedrooms and the whole hou 


; y 5 3 ‘ se mus 
by surprise—if any time is given for pre St als 


Also 


a 4 
r 


i 


parati eitn A 
of telling where the child really slespa AT there inet i l oi! 
and traces of any lodgers removed. Here ; ate fresh ae d ee 
of the foster-mother, for if she objects to his ridin 18 at oi d 
she may have good reasons for it, and he cari Ups aisat i 3 f 
out seeing the very things she wants him not to deci € this ve f 
A woman visitor cannot be put off on such gro sce, u oto 
and do, supplement the work of women in ee Meng Phe 
admirably in such matters as education and the tra ING ont, ay p Jl 
ing out of boys later, in employment, and as chain andi, | | 
or treasurers. But a woman can only inspect doma ai oll 
Men may be useful, but women are necessary, n Mattes f 5 $ 
which I find most effective with Guardians js that thee 4 
inspect the domestic work of their own wives, still T a 9 
other men’s wives. ‘ 88 tha gi 0 
e 2 : 3 z pou 
The primary object of inspection is not to detect abus wi I 
to certify that all is right, and without thorough inspection k Guar 
certification cannot be honestly given. The foster-mothers fi J Bar 
understand this, and therefore welcome thorough inspection Fy a 
their guarantee and defence against any false charges. Baik} C 
they always say, it is what they would wish for therm} O 
children if they had to leave them orphans. I have inset | t 
officially all over England and Wales, where I have had io | %18 
with many Scotch and Irish foster-parents besides English al f 4 
Welsh, and occasionally with Jewish, Italian, and German: |] esse 
have also inspected unofficially in Ireland and clea e 
i 


all these places, and throughout about thirty years, 
never met with a foster-parent who resented inspection Wet 
I have not discovered something which she (or 
reason for concealing. It is the same with regar 
supervisors. The foster-parents have not only 
me for “doing their duty,’ but blame them when they # 
careless or too timid to inspect thoroughly. 
resent, but invite, inspection. A good fosterm E 
her head proudly : ‘Any one can come when she PY ae 


d to the hod 


w 


he) had go! |" 


; Fj ne a 
praised them "i 
re Hi p 


pride does] 
ofher HN 


am not afraid. T have nothing to hide.’ “ You can go"™ " Pty, 


like.’ 

__ But every child and every home must be inspecto 
m the same thorough manner, and as a guarantee: 

1s made only on suspicion, offence will indeed, n uaa | 
Jealousies created al] round. And if the suspic ng ae 
to be unfounded, the inspector will be in the pos 

3 having to apologise, and the gossip raised will e 
E a8 to make a second inspection in 

mspection intended to compel the foster-par? 3 


insp 


| 
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| 
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Ja A À 
the same A | k 
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4 fy cokes 
yg? jren, but to ascertain whether they are such as 
, children» : She oe ad i Nari E ee 
an of the o to do $0 without inspection. No supervisor living 
‘fi p trustee be always present to see what goes on by day 
{pe -can : . 3 2 
wager BEAT 4 home, nor can any inspection enforce kindness 
. Ne . P e ¢ 
ight Pees Important as is the material care of the 
p i 15 P ay 4 i 
pe less consequence than moral influence. A person 

pidet S undue profit out of a child, or who tries to deceive 
or inspector, is not morally fit For its charge. 


ond Dor, 
y const! 


B vig 


Meneg ihe E roves character. 

Out, ay E aie is the best or the worst of systems according 
and iy, f B0 p= rin which it is administered, and the machinery for 
tetany | Be ation. Jt requires local supervision by ladies resi- 
Matte | 1 Be he spot, watching over the children both continuously 
vas FF cso of emergency, and central inspection by a lady direct 
3 tht ¢ fom the Government, independent of all local favouritism and 

mejudices. 

uses, be i there are two systems of boarding out by the 
ction t | Guadians under the regulations of the Local Government 
hers fly Baad : 

ection | (1) Beyond the Union. 

Bests | (2) Within the Union. 

heir om | Only orphans (in a wide technical sense), deserted children, 
inspedtd | ad those adopted by the Guardians under the Poor Law Acts 
ad od) | “1889 and 1899, as having unfit parents, may be boarded out. 
glish a p this virtually includes all permanent children. If these 
rman, Í a were increased by the inclusion of ‘ins and outs,’ or 
A 7 e ee claim them at any time, it would 
in whee | “ler-parents w en to the boarding-out system, for 
A E ners vould not take the same interest in children who 
re it | breceiyg ea lodgers, and the best would, in fact, refuse 
ihen® | "ld not be ae tite local supervising committees of ladies 
si Me ad with such constant changes and to so little 
does MP. “te limi 

7 f % time peni ae Ton children on being boarded out for the 
xs! | a in practice nion is from two to ten. It has not been 
spore f tt for children Possible to find satisfactory homes or treat- 

j J ‘bolition of th Senerally, under two, and those who advocate 

te Ph, Ug a post ie Tule would do well first to gain experience 
se te, the ae of Infant Life under the Children Act. 
eo sion rom this Government Board have always given a 
US eB beg 20 3 © on any suitable application, so that 


si? | eq, grievan : 
Le fe ONE over this A to children over ten, they may be 


the same home as a younger brother 


yo? | siap 2S to prey, : 
y wit | S a to Oard E Separation. But it has been found 
ge Not be a E generally over this age, for foster- 


to take to them as to younger ones 
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whom they can mould into their own aa 
children are taken, it 1s more for the sake of th ute 
anything else. P= leit sen 
But within the Union there is no l 


imit of . 
child may be first boarded out, and bot} of ag 


ot at 


1 with} Whieh fe 

Union a child, once boarded out, may aa ne heat i 
home to another at any age till it ceases to be ae tom k 
children usually go to service, and cease to be ohar ai h ] bol 
age of about fourteen or fifteen. mrBcable, ay i ie 
On the 1st of January 1910 there Were 1993 child Al 
out beyond the Union, and 6980 within the Unions boriy rili 
figure does not include children on out-relicf with th M ite f gn 
t Parents aq! 

Jaa 

(1) BoarpIne Our BEYOND THE Unioy tha 

The first order permitting and regulating this system ya A 
issued on the 25th of November 1870 by Mr. Goschen, they i 
sident of the Poor Law Board. It was accompanied bya | Joh 
explanatory circular, which is one of the best essays ever write | ama 
on boarding out. I have been told that it was written by himt | Boar 
Under this order the Guardians were first allowed to sai f Marc 
children to be boarded out in places beyond the area of the Uns | 0 
to which they were chargeable. The condition was that thy | isue 
must be under the charge of .a local committee of ladies a! | Unio 
gentlemen, of not less than three in number, all voluntary atl | iso 
unpaid, and ‘ authorised,’ by a regular form of the Local Gove the C 
ment Board, to find homes for the children in their ‘neighbor | the c 
hood? and supervise them. There was not, and never has a aha 
any agency for finding or starting these committees, i i 
entirely originated by spontaneous local action. e X x 
chiefly composed of ladies, but at first there was no ate, if att | the b 
to their inclusion, and some committees consisted che "i als, 
entirely » of men. The committees were, and we, idiot Ute 
visit the children and homes at least every six weeks; aie | tee 
Upon them to the Guardians. The Guardians’ PY pare PR 
maximum of 4s. a week for maintenance and 10s. 24 ocio | Engl 


clothing for cach child, besides school fees and expenses: | 


py 0 

Medicines, extra nourishment, and so forth—are nee i 
to the committees, who dispense them locally. The A jt ool 
also report quarterly on each child and are pad i 
regular medical attendant must always be engia 
children, and all medicines, extra nourishment, 
appliances needed are supplied. 

Until the system had sufficiently eX!” 
children been boarded out to make it worth Y 
for regular official inspection of the children an 
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ommittees Was, OF could hr pitisi p v 
por we OO In 1881 I had organised a system of visita- 
at ade thus. the children boarded out within the Union, 
pall ladies. of n county, Notts. The ladies of each 
WA out my 0% me, and I, collectively, to each Board of 
i pte a aded each Board, as a friend and neigh- 
dans. ees sion demanded. The system was imper- 
whenever the Within-Union Order of 1889 the 
ea only be supplementary to those of the 
eee fits officers; but it was better than nothing. 

j the experience thus gained caused Sir John Hibbert, whose 
"Pt Bance I made on business visits to the Local Government 
| Fal when he was Parliamentary Secretary, to suggest to me 
jut I should undertake the official Inspection of boarding out 
vond the Union. Meanwhile, the Government changed. In 
Stan wf 4985 Mr. Arthur Balfour became President of the Local Govern- 
then Pe. $ ment Board—his own first office—and carried out the plan of Sir 
ed bya | John Hibbert, to which Sir Charles Dilke, then President. had 
er wntie famed. I was then definitely asked by the Local Government 
y him | Bard to undertake the inspection, which T carried on until last 
l to sal} March—a period of nearly twenty-five years. 
1e Unis | On the 28th of May 1889 fresh boarding orders were 
that thy med by Mr. Ritchie, for both within and beyond the 
dis | Union. ‘The Beyond-Union Order contained important pro- 
e conditions of the homes. Tt empowered 


ett, 
jadis 
ellevIDE an 


ntary al sons as to th 
| Goum | the Guardians to adva 


ighbou: | the childr : 
a E Ra n for thre oney having been up to now 


icy | R © It substituted for the vague 
a ne Ca in which the children might be boarded ok, 
lationis } 10 the cee 4 parish, or group of adjoining parishes, according” 
formal ae of each place. The area was specified in 
| teorier i eee authority given to each committee. Though 
a i not require the inclusion of ladies on the com- 
Government Board now did so invariably in 
always required it since. 
ae was the sole inspector, my district being 
te ut in 1898 a second inspector was appointed, 
made € ade ns divided between us into two districts. T 
Aspector,’ with certain additional duties. Tn 


inspecto “4 9 
tiets. t was appointed, and the country was divided 


Ad have 
hirteen ye 


t 
dand Wale 


Of Dece : 5 
ünder fie e 1905 a fresh Beyond-Union Order was 


of Mr. Gerald Balfour. The 
maintenance was raised to 5s., 
red to advance to the committees 
t of the coming quarter. Addi- 
Olas 
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tional precautionary conditions were made ag b | 
5 : pag nei gw oe Sy OS to the f 
homes, including prohibitions against Placing theny cite i 


es 4 -d against the very few possi MEL 
houses, to guard ag y possible cases, th Dh 


as infer}? 


parents were also forbidden to insure the Children aga: ln gal 
or death. Provision was also made for dental atte i 
definition of areas was retained, and. the inclusion ee Ty i 
committees was made obligatory. This order, wrt ee 
has given general satisfaction and has raised no oat the lag g 
The rules as to the conditions of the homes have vl ih 
very strict: not more than: two children may be plaa M ih 
same home, whether from Poor-Law or voluntary win re 
whether permanent or temporary, unless such children an r 
brothers and sisters, and in that case the number MDA a i | me 
four. And, including any of the foster-parents’ own, there a | 4 
not be more than five in all resident in the home at the time wha lip 
any child‘is first boarded out in it. There must also be satis | ite 
tory sleeping ‘accommodation for the proper separation of tk \ As 
sexes, and the home must be within two miles of school. Th | iha 
foster-parents must have means sufficient for their.own maiz } Go 

tenance, independently of the children’s payments. The hone f 
are always inspected beforehand by the Committee who arerespar f and 
sible for them, and, in addition to this, they have to funt | itis 
the Guardians with full particulars of-every proposed home bel | a1 
a child is-sent-to it.. The Guardians sometimes, as well, send at he 
officer of thei’ own: to inspect, the proposed homes before the J oth 
children are-sent out; in fact, it would: scarcely be post pub 
take more care either with regard to the selection of the homes? r 
their subsequent supervision. :! A gate a 
The, foster-parent has also always to sign an be 
containing an engagement as to the conditions to be ae | 
his, or-her, treatment ofthe child, in return for the raking? itt 
ments. ' With regard to the payments they are ampie jo, mdt alve 
account the rate of wages of labourers and POA T p GEN 
further rise in the scale is neither necessary 20 ri tho co | om 
is it the poorer class who treat the children wor? idre 930 | 1 
trary, they are often: the kindest, regarding the ig jncline!” | n 
their own class; while those better off are some gervants i Min 
look down upon them; and to treat them rather n a loved? i hi 
asi members of the family... I would rather 8° ei od in | M 
han ors: A 0 

b 
r 


i & 
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and, besides making their more formal visits of 
= oi casually as friends. Some of them devote 
hem lives to this work. A paid official may, 
ble, from her wider experience, to detect 
can never give the positive and constant care 
osidents bestow on the children, especially when they 
these zee Jd. For then they find them situations, look after 
gout into the ie employment, and shield and advise them during 
ihe when eal years between childhood and maturity. An 
those most di a distance cannot thus watch over them, and a 
inspector ae yisitor, usually poorly paid, has not the time or 
al paid Bor this work often entails extra and occasional 
econ ae cannot be legally met out of the ratepayers’ 
ie | i. It is sometimes said that these’ voluntary committees 
nip fe avd get tired of their work. This is pure su pposition on 
sats the part of people who have no practical knowledge of the matter. 
not tk \ As long as any children remain under the charge of a committee, 
ol. Tk | that committee is kept up in numbers and.efficiency by the Local 
m main f Government Board and their woman inspectors. ` 
he hows | In my experience no system can come up to that of a voluntary 
ereot | and authorised committee of ladies. I am sometimes asked how 
) fumnit | itis, then, that they have been responsible for such shocking cases 
ne hehe | ss have reported from time to time. The answer is that I have 
„sendat | been there toi find them out. I havé found as bad cases under 
fore the oiher methods of supervision, but it has not been my duty to 
sible © | publish them. I have not the smallest’ doubt that if I had to 
homes tt po in other places where. all. ig supposed to be perfection, 
H p nothing is heard to the contrary, I should find things even 
l vail “a Human nature is much the same everywhere; and ladies 
A pef i mgo and. ible than others. Tt requires training, practice, 
king W | interest in aer Bay acuteness to find out what there is 
Jo, a tdvocate t e ado a + It would be as well if. some of those who 
a cee of foreign systems of boarding-out would 
iin oe Practically acquainted with that of their 


ut she 


eres pe ats ee 
1e at present! about ‘173. Beyond: Union ‘boarding-out 
| Motity Ro : and one in Wales: ‘ Both: Majority and 
o i Mimendeg es gi the oyal Commission on the Poor Laws have 
Ree a of boarding out beyond the Union, and 
a aide ildren boarded out within the Union should 
" inane cesar e local‘inspection of women and that of the 
= the Local Government Board. ° i} 

Within POsPDLNG-Ocr Witary THE. UNION 
AY be po” Orders do notza 
Carded ont there: U 


pply to London, for no 
_ Under this system’ they are 
312 


i 
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boarded out by the Guardians within the pari 
Union is comprised. It had been in existe nS 
long period under the form of out-relief yan 
lating it was issued on the 10th of Septer 
Sclater Booth was President. It made reg 
vision of the children and homes by the 


ina Ê Siin 

officers, and the payments were made ee Mg an nd 5 
officers, though the Guardians might, and someti E telies P a 
ladies also to visit the children, as in Notts. By; ae Cid, ally i 
no real authority nor official position, Their ion ladies bg th 
quently less efficient and their interest less sustained ty ons. f gn 
have been. TAN mih Pie 

On the 28th of May 1889 Mr. Ritchie’s Within-Up; ins 

9 a ` Es 10n Orde 
was issued under which the Guardians were empowered onti at 
to substitute the services of voluntary committees of He, iy 
being also included if desired) for those of the relieving and i id wa 
officers. Up to the present about 109 Boards have done s, 7 Hi 

The area of the committees comprises, as a rule, the who: f 
Union, but in some wide rural Unions two or even three aul hl 
committees have been established. The children boarded oj | per 
within the Union were not inspected by the Local Govern quit 
Board inspectors either when they were under a committed | miti 
ladies or when they were not, except by myself on special ot | ma 
sions; and on the 21st of May 1909 a memorial, influentily | side 
signed, was sent to the President by Lady Laura Ridding, ex-Por | om 
Law Guardian of Southwell; Miss Clifford, ex-Guarlin# | og 
Bristol; and Sir William Chance, Chairman of the Central Pott F shou 
Law Conferences, urging that children boarded out within the } of 


g tation ° 
On the Ist of July 1909 Mr. Burns received 4 depu"? hey 


i yet i 
d 
the W! 


the children boarded out, but protested strongly eath ot 
posal that the present option to Guardians to wor: a abr 
Sub a voluntary boarding-out committee SRON 
r. Burns answered that he was prepared 9 
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House of Commons, that Guardians would be 


ne in the 


Ly gay 4° ge for the establishment of boarding-out com- 

leit, a to arrano yartly of women, who might be co-opted when 
$ j : i z 7 » 

leri, F ; consisting I e a proper representation of women on such 


Bg ite gas to hav ET . ‘ag 
hen i: es? et that exception might be made in the case of small 
S, d 


E su  „pmittee Wes on Christmas Day 1909 Mr. Burns made a 
medi Buns: 48e ates of the Wandsworth Workhouse in which he 
Teli n io the a, t he had just signed a new Order under which 
id, ally -formed them dea out within the Union would be placed 
dies hy po 1000 ae a rions for care as the 1900 boarded out beyond 
r ni Bein, ond that he was appointing three new women 
af ihe me f - this work. 
on One Ss os see how these promises have been ca rried we : 
tonal On the 31st of December 1909 the new Within-Union rder 
lies (men yas issued, accompanied by two circular letters to Guardians and 
mediet | yarding-out committees. The Order came into force on the 
80, it of April 1910. It nearly assimilates the conditions of the 
he whi: } children’s homes to those laid down by the Beyond-Union Order. 
ree sd $ But with regard to their local supervision by women, it merely 
ted at | permits it as before and does not require it in any form. It re- 
remment } quires the Guardians to place the children either under a com- 
mittee | mittee of their own members or under one of outsiders. They 
val os | may adopt either alternative. When there is a committee of out- 
luential “lers, one-third of them must be women. But when there is a 
a committee of Guardians there is no requirement, and not even a 
“iggestion in the two accompanying circular letters, that there 
a fh oe any women among them. And out of the 644 Boards 
set is mans in England and Wales there are still only 410 which 
T ve meet members ; thus leaving 234 without them. 
ae a aan x allows the Guardians to co-opt “ persons of 
rd. 00 | Pinter a iheir own boarding-out committees, and the Local 
vat ooh f gestion as oard may compel it, but there is no mention of or 
ct M f clans T a the co-option of women in either Order or cir- 
[6 le Guardians also may, and if required by the Local 
a f appointed, ar must, appoint a paid woman visitor. But 
ie Ft ig Pitsvanee a i only to visit ‘ such of the children boarded 
Committe (of G 1s Order as she is directed by the Boarding- 
Yade the Tees to visit.’ The Guardians may defy 
te Ist of ee “imply by not directing her to visit any. 
Ne Boan ae i: 1910 a fresh and lengthy circular was issued 
» Dut no T To ia advice as to the care of boarded-out 
it | can Tesult of the : vag to their local supervision by women. 
d eq Boa, REN Order, so far, has been that while some 
| ot Guardians have either continued or adopted 
h Annual R 
ons of Engl 


Hp, Ble, 
4 exe One eport of the E. 5 t ES 
and and Wales zecutive Council of the Association 
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a satisfactory system of supervision by wom IE 
minated their agreement with a properly a > Others hay 

commitiee.in order to substitute one of thermal Oat a 
without co-opted. women whom: they could da Ves, cit etm J il 
with greater freedom. Other Boards have A or Mes f 
of men Guardians only.. In some cases the com ished o maite i 
Board.: -In some; each child is left to the. sole R iy F 
nearest Guardian, whether this happens to be ie ISitation of th i 
In some Unions a sufficiently qualified and pro an a Woman, it 
has been appointed as visitor; in others, a ae Paid Won as 
appointed, under conditions apparently the raer i has big f ah 
hard-worked workhouse matron has been appointed a KLT E 
S 51. a year, to visit ten children boarded out in a tora 2 salary | ai 

of giving her fresh air in her moments of leisure: 2E 0 man | 
` Even where they are woman Guardians they have n i 
always .the.time to undertake what is properly the wae | ig 
officers—paid or voluntary—the regular. visitation of the fe i 
out children, in addition to their adminstrative work. a i 
out within the Union is-chiefly adopted by the rural Unions, mi , at 
of which comprise large areas—some of them, roughly spe ; | s 
of from twenty to sixty parishes, or more... The children may ke ere 
scattered all over. these -districts, and even if every vomm f an 
Guardian were provided with a.motor, she could not supervise lite | loo 
one resident on the spot.: It is sometimes-urged that the mmbt | as 
of children is too small, to make any. organisation for their sux | W 
vision necessary, or to be worth the trouble. . But the fewer ihe f me 
children and the more isolated their homes, the greater the need fot | 
adequate inspection. . The advocates of boarding out claim, wn Ko 
rightly, that it can provide individual care for each chili i m 
should not be-individual neglect. .Who would like to leave p ; ‘4 
See alone n a remote -place, in charge of ae i | Go 
ce, _ T oh to: make. profit out of it, and who E odienst isp 
i a r to it, with no better protection that t ee the neat i 
j E amer or: tradesman: who happened to sion? | the 
uaraian, or, for the: matter of that, a man of any pe ye dti 
acne N Government could not , 88 a P we f ; 
Ths see ave compelled the Guardians authorised ® f h, 
en within the Union-under a voluntary iol f S 
y 
js 
neue sae do not get on with the i la bi 
esc T satisfactorily together. It wou | a 
Y dogs rub noses. .: But the Guardians © a 


; ‘05 0 
ve been compelled to adopt one of the alternatives. 


y , a itor 
ales committee, co-opted ladies, or a paid woman Bs res 
arrange that every child should. be superv ised by * 


3 
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eputation ; 
an, Local Governm 
70 "Fe 
ms, and have urge > UP 
maou satisfactory answers. 
if the Order were framed to please those 
the ‘ taint of pauperism ’ conveyed by the visits of 
But I fail to see.that his visits can convey 
those of a Guardian ; while he certainly has more 
-, and is a better judge of the eats 
. 1 a By p N 7 q rea Ja q 
han an ordinary Guardian whose own business is his 


s of the State Children’s Aid Association and 
i ent Society have both been received 
d this upon him independently, but 


ey erien ce 
ho children t 


a jon 
| occupation, ; ; R i 
ae more or less reg ular at his Boa rd, 
atte 


The Local Government also would. seem to have taken the pan 
he Guardians against the recommendations of. both Majority 
oity Reports of the Royal Çommission on the Poor Laws 
E openly, and their general inspectors have ,spoken to this 
boarded. | set in public with a freedom hitherto not customary. Tt would 
Boardi | vem as if the new boarding-out Order were intended to show the 
ns, od aiteme confidence placed in the Guardians. by regarding them 
peaking, f asable to do the work of women as well as‘men, and by leaving 
mayb | everything to their discretion without rule; for. there is scarcely 
woman } regulation laid down by the Order. without an accompanying 
vile | loophole of escape. The thing is so overdone that it will furnish 
unit | asttong argument to those who desire, as I do not, to see the Poor 
isr | lav children transferred. from the control of:the Local Govern- 
ewer he | ment Board to that of the Board of Education. rahe 
need ft So much for local supervision by women. Now as to the 
m ee of inspection by women Government inspectors. i 
hl i ‘Sa for Civil Services for the year ending the 31st of 
ae ae tharges : a published as a White Paper (62); give as one of the 
Cnemment Bond oe a net increase of 17,5551. under the Local 
i | itspectors of ee ; c appointment of three additional women 
J i Tamary 1910 ed-out children.’. These three were appointed 
the following +. All of them were qualified nurses, and 
tieg, S 18; the published .official. statement. as to their 


ities 


Tt vi 
oe uty of thes 
lin eS ant o r 
uture ac senera 
te the’ ing 
aie 


e inspectors, acting under Miss Stansfeld, 
T el inspector in the metropolitan district, and 
ESEE in relation to the women inspectors, 
2g arrange of the maternity: wards, nurseries, infirmaries, 
inspecting T TE an Poor Law ‘institutions. They will also 
Kai ve ahit pauper children are sent under the 
RiGee ct, 1862, and also in inspecting the work. of 
S Work Ehe xion with the boarding out of pauper children, 
Ob tlie new, A z the children themselves. 2. 0 
subjec arcing-out committees.and of the children under 


to inspection by the woman inspectors of the 
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Board, whose other duties have already bee 

boarding-out inspectors will be brought into the ne ed. h 

‘tion of Miss Mason, whose valuable services ae leme, With 9 sy 

Department in consequence of her approaching ot shortly p the ài 


n mention 


a staff of six woman inspectors unde E 
a the work of A referred Eo ns lady Superintendent p "ilig k 
Cay, j m 

Now I wish to say at once that I am in cordi r, 

5 op k Sree lal ag xi ii 
this plan, if, as I understand, it is only the begi Srecmnent yy (i 
plete scheme. The inspection of boarding Sine of Gi, Phe 
detailed and monotonous, the continual visits A spadeno f g 
bedrooms and the examination of shirts and neti au Cott fof 
feet, so wearisome, that only a very living interest i Ss heads f oi 
and child can enable anyone to carry it on daily and in ie tsn | Bu 
for long. A variety of inspection and occupation vil “eaten A sk 
prove a great help and fresh interest to the inspector p only aA 
enlarge her experience and views and enable her to com r y A 
system with another. It would not have been desirable i i a ; 
a large number of inspectors at once, and it would haye been is sl 
cult to secure a large number of suitable women. Itis better i tion 
go slowly and carefully, feeling the way, and the first womenlal. | ton 
ing and teaching their successors. So long as the staff is incresel | 41 
by degrees and within reasonable time those interested in tk | chs 
children will be satisfied. But until the staff is considenth } Gua 
increased the Within-Union boarding out cannot be inspected wih | med 
anything like sufficient frequency, and the Beyond-Union chilita } the 
will be less well off than before. For under the former arang: | The 
ments there was one woman inspector for the Metropolitana | too 
Stitutions alone, and there were three for the 1923 haf 1 
boarded out beyond the Union, whereas now there are only s A 
for these 1923, with the 6890 Within-Union added—3 oe 2 
8813—and for the whole of the Poor Law institutions of B i | E 
and Wales as well as for the Metropolitan. The children X a a 
out are not collected together, as in an institution, m F i Do 
eas The inspection of 1923 children means aime at! phil 
that oon oe wal, and it took the y ok: g n withont D 
e ane other Inspectors to accomplish it, eve the veal ag 
d, or sometimes every committee, within t Board w fin 

The debate on the Vote for the Local Governmen? “imi! f Ma 


place on the 17th of June 1910, and Mr. S. H. Butcher iat f 
and Mr. Toulmin (Liberal) called the attention of "ition wi p 
of the Iuocal Government Board to the facts ané © ta 
a Mr. Burns answered that he was app% 
d “sh-speaking woman inspector for Wales. i 
Parable But it is no increase to the staff, for : 


only one of the ney cause 
retirement, seven, and fills the vacancy 
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he ‘nin Wales is not free, but made at the Siete ae: 
he gilt Hd out beyond the Union in England ; for iere is 

lst p P 1 piire” bom ond-Union boarding-out pats in Wales, with 
evil. aro? oe as far as I am aware, under its care. À 
P cany 4 gione CP i Government Board have defended their new 
he DOC the ground of their superiority as nurses. 
Moe OF It is scarcely a dignified position for 


se $ accuse. 


ent win Bul gezel to be defended against attacks which, as far as 
oao ff es me dy has made against them; and I am glad 
ewok f g know, Beet of expressing my own confidence in those 
Y Coli, of this OPPO” i know best as capable and admirable women. 
Pads anj ff of them eo Commons, the Royal Commission, and the public 
AA i acors of boarding out, and it was on this ground , as 
not rl ‘inspectors of boarded-out children, that the sanction of the 
sie a freasury was given to their appointment. Instead, nurses would 
pare one | sem to have been appointed for the inspection of infirmaries and 
oappi: | institutions, and that of boarding-out would appear to be quite sub- 
been ifs | siliary. The appointment of nurses as inspectors of such institu- 
better; $ tions is most desirable, but it is not as necessary as that of 
menlal f boarding out, for it is additional to that of the men inspectors. 
incress! f A Poor Law infirmary or school may come under five or six 
d in tk | disses. of inspectors or supervisors: the paid officials, the 
sidenbly | Guardians, the general inspector, the Education inspector, the 
cted wilh f medical inspector, and now the nurse inspector, and perhaps also 
children f the architectural and engineering inspectors, besides the auditor ; 
arrange whereas a child boarded out within the Union may be visited by 
tan 1n: f one but a man Guardian and the parish doctor. 

child f The special advantages of selecting nurses as inspectors of 
ily een trling out would seem to be that they have been trained 
total ind Seasoned to hard w kenake es 

Bngltl | tied women A eee and are less likely than un- 
boat f itspection, Teo ta a down under the great strain of 
are W | Mints ang Bi E 8 so more able to recognise diseases and 
ii abit J * compulsory for Acie the medical attendance, which 
jme ttf “tildren re in all children boarded out. But most of the 
p visitt f cludes that of Men health, and their inspection not only 
DA A ana i but cleanliness, clothing, housing, sleep- 

“Durse’g one. education, employment and moral training. 
th; S and special qualifications are really wasted on 


Of adults ence too, may have been limited to the 
ea an ialifi She may know little or nothing of children. 
edge of counts aro for a boarding-out inspector is the 
Wourers as and the standard of living and habits 
ita uch know] , working-people in provincial towns. 
“4nd sh edge she may give offence when least intend- 
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j 
y 
wD 
2. S PONsihh 
self jg Not tes Inet, 
Committees are carrying out their self-g 3 ascertain hin 
ppomted duties 


must call upon and confer with them Beye 


ly "Mt 
T : . o an i 
advise and find fault with them when necessary d Collect 


the inspection. They will not put up with dno A then at] 
whom they may consider a social inferior, for RG z anon fi pa 
general from the social, not the official, point of view e llei . 
qualification may be needed to keep off amateurish alae +) ih 
itis difficult to name any one which would cover such a i8 
One of the former boarding-out inspectors was, for P bs 
factory inspector, and she should be more competent than | it 
nurses to inspect laundries. But there cannot be a greater ms | iten 
take than to suppose that no special qualifications are needed iy | whe 
inspecting boarding out, and that any sensible woman quale! f den 
for something quite different will do. She should also be traind } oyu 
in this special inspection by a previously trained inspector, f then 
The new boarding-out Order is confused and unworkable’ | mot 
other particulars besides those mentioned, and has produced mu 
other complaints. The President of the Local Govemme 
Board was urged by Mr. Butcher and Mr. Toulmin in te | 
essed | 


of Commons to issue an’ amended order, and has also been prs 
by the Women’s Local Government Society and the Stale i 
dven’s Aid Association to place all the children under the Jocal a 
central inspection of women. He has answered that l r 
Wait a year or so in order to test the working of the ne" w 
by the reports of his new nurse inspectors. Now the Boir | 
not only had my own reports for twenty-five years, but t as 


e care of women less. ` In many cases 
mother has charge of two children, one within t 
other from beyond it. Sometimes these two are 4 
1n the same bed ; and one is taken and the other iy ur 
oy women and the other not. The Board hav? ; p 
information upon which to go, and it does noke 
n for the reports of new inspectors, nor t 
should be nurses, in order to decide whether : 


; : 
a ildren, of private homes, and the work of moth 
a Woman’s office, 
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l ended Order is issued the better; the less 
yie ei given to the Local Government Board themselves 
(M e wi nd correspondence ; and the less irritation caused 
poni guardians, who, after having made fresh arrange- 
sang pa be called upon to alter them again. 
gents: ee: Bae personal word. Of all children, the most need- 
Be TA care and the supervision of a woman are those 
K k a out. They are orphans, or practically such, thrown 
len pe and motherless upon a world and the public purse ; 
inte | otier are deserted by unnatural parents; or, worse than all, 
Math, pir parents have so ill-treated or neglected them, or are of such 
ad fly | bil moral character, that they have been legally deprived of their 
me speci aatral I am no theorist advocating a system as a hobby, nor 
canis by fam J 8 professional writer ; I am pleading for my own children, 
ed duis | whom T have given the best years of my life. I have cared for 
nstanee, a {these thousands personally and individually ; I have visited many 


than it } ofthem annually, sometimes remaining for weeks at a time among 
© 


an am 


arte | 
eater m f them. Ihave seen many of them grow up, and have watched them 


reeled fy $ wien out in the world, many of them married, and now wi ; 
‘ae . $ G with } 4 
qin ‘ienoftheirown. I know them all literally by heart, and still E 
be train | uy many volumes of note-books, recording every detail aone 
o _ I cannot leave my children without an effort f th F 
rkable a potection. : or their 
ced mar f 

d M. H. Mason, 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE Anima, VE 
7 > n¢ 
THEIR ENVIRONMEy? (e 


DurinG the first thirty years’ following -the | tio 
Darwin’ eae -nG the appearang f 
arwin’s monumental work, the main Progress achi wl) G 
biology was to prove that the species are variable tiie 3 
single character of a plant or an animal may be Rea a 
long run, provided there is sufficient variation in all fin 4 
and an acute struggle for existence; and that all the P l 7 
adaptations of both plants and animals to their surrounding | sar 
be explained by natural selection, which preserves those teats f db 
that are useful to the organism in its struggle for life, ‘a | ing 
immense amount of work was done, as is known, under thi } fon 
‘working hypothesis,’ and the variability of species and th | sr 
theory of gradual evolution of the now existing forms wee | tia 
firmly established. ic 
However, new problems rose in the meantime before itè fine 
students of evolution, and for the last twenty years proge w 
m biology was looked for in another direction. This direction | n 
the importance of which was fully recognised by Darwin in a 
later work, Variation of Animals and Plants under Domest} Po 
io, cael < En or A ie jes, ost | Be 
Hon, and in the sixth edition of the Origin of Species, va 
study of variation. It was to learn how-plants and anm thet | The 
only might be altered under the hypothesis of a selection : ihe | Yor 
accidental variations, but how they actually are altered 7 | 
direct action of their changing surroundings, and how : sf 
changes may lead to the appearance of new varieties oa 
and eventually of new species. 
Tt soon was confirmed by such researches 
a mble Character. Apart from the purely acc} en ; 
vhich are chiefly due to inheritance (and which a domis f 


iont 

that vraies | ; 
j variate g 
wo i 


as “ accidental ’ so lon l ingle one © HF | 
a Jong only as no sing: variation © og FN 
mas ate ronda oe ceed 
Raa, al. This last is due to the 12 f the ie yt A 


SA the cells, the tissues, the a 2 
; Ol the animals placed in these surTo po 
uces definite changes of form, colours, habits, 2” i 


the blood 
d 
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50 substantial as to affect even those funda- 
s which were formerly considered unchange- 
ne used for distinguishing nearly related species 
la animals from each other. More than that. In 
nfs f ich changes represent adaptations of the organism to 
post 2868 ronment. That is, under the pressure of new re- 
r pew CARM organs begin to perform new functions, and this 
= Phe organs modifies them so as to render them more 
N ni” ie of performing these functions. , 
5 andy yariation, and to ascertain experimentally its essence 
veal nabral causes, is thus the main tendency of modern 
Pol research, which I have endeavoured to bring into pro- 
arane y ninence in two previous essays.” In the second of these essays, 
hieved n f on the Direct Action of Environment on Plants, I have analysed 
hat ewn | some of the chief researches made in this direction by botanists. 
ed in th | Yow I am going to do the same for a few of the chief works con- 
direction \ emng the direct action of environment on animals. But I 
wonder! | must at once warn the reader that for various reasons the re- 
dings em f sarches of zoologists have given less definite results than those 
o feature | o botanists. Plants accommodate themselves to new surround- 
life. Ja } ngs with a far greater ease than animals. If the results obtained 
nder this f fom experiments upon animals be examined in their details, 
and he arely they will be found to be quite as important as those 
rms wer | thiained with plants. But experimenting upon animals placed 
a l ae woe are not habitual to them is so difficult that 
efore tne i gators prefer to work upon th +A s z i 
anges | Siar the changes of pon the lower animals, which better 
i | sisi Ses of surroundings. But then the results thev 
direction » 48 they note changes in t z ‘ ; 3 ` 
in in his } “not appeal s ges in the structure of tiny animals, 
AE Snows ch so much to those who are not specialists, as if con- 
J | ty area ee Were obtained in animals more familiar to us; 
| iint a = 7 considered irrelevant. Nevertheless, some im- 
en We come ae already been obtained, and we shall see, 
the present a subject, what light some of them throw 
Scussions about the theory of evolution.? 


pi ke 


I 
Mt the | 

Ow > A 

h also ieee will easily change, not only their 

Ni - torm, when the surroundings are even slightly 

Century q anes) 


ae mentioned gai? January and July 1910. 
named have ae Some recent works dealing at length with this 
: iore of Bvolutse Te remind the reader of the works of Cope, 
ernon, ae 896; W. H. Conn, The Method of Evolution. 
ology, 1907- oe: Plants and Animals, 1903 ; T. H. Morgan, 
t Selektion : L. Kellogg, Darwinism To-day, 1907; Dr. L. 


sprinzi; ou 
Ories de p Hoota ettien 1908 ; and Yves Delage and M. 
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altered, was fully proved by J. Kunstler fou 


‘canis isting of one single he si k 
organisms consisting of one single cel] cach— the Plist y 
found that it was sufficient to cover with gl $ i 

8lass sor 1 


of the zoological garden where he wor 
covered all the year round, thus maint 


these basins from the neighbouring ta 
es. ‘ TERR 1 Nderggin, 
ordinary changes of forms. Some of them beca a an 


Ment of the « 


til | 
ansformed int 


0 wel | 
Such changes, however, are not limited to the lowest yy 
cellular animals. They can be produced in all classes of the sing 
world. So long ago as 1901, when I wrote in thig Review ake: | 
recent progress in experimental morphology, I analysed paid 
the work of Dr. H. M. Vernon, from which it appeared ita 

marine animals standing much higher than Protozoa ine 
classification are equally sensitive to changes in the temperie | 

of the water they live in. Now we have further experimatisd 

Dr. Vernon which throw some more light ori this matter. Hi 

‘main object was to see what permanent effect on the szt | 

animals could be obtained ‘by altering their’ usual enviromé | 

during’ the earliest embryonic stages of their development. E | 

chose for his experiments the larvæ, or plutei, of sea-urtit 

Having found that the normal temperature of the sat | 

wherein the fecundation of the ova of a certain sea-urchin“ iit 

Place was from 66° to 68° Fahr., he discovered nex! wo 

sufficient to lower the temperature to 50° Fahr., or to ay 

17° Fahr., in order to see the sizes of the larv# p "i 

25 per cent. of their normal length.’ ‘Hyven if the oY hee 
ea during their fecundation for one hour only in wale! ; the p 
; temperature (46° or 78°, instead of 66°) the sles y m" f 
were reduced by 4 to 6 per cent., and a reduce mit 
3 per cent. was obtained by keeping the ova zk aia 
only in water of 46° or of 78°, It was-thus Pro soe 
period of their development ‘ the ova are moni tiga 
Sensitive to the temperature of their surrounding? 
or below the normal. Sips no a igre Or 

Tt was also proved that, the effect of topps ae 


1-9. a 
pP se 


* Actes de la Société Linnéenne de Bordeauz, vol: liii, 9 
Jondo™ 


4 St, 
gytoc ntrotus lividus, á ad pla 
rongylo e l F nts, 


5 
(Int Dr. H. M. Vernon, Variation in Animals an 
nternational Science series). í 
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g the organism advances in age, and that 


regularly a ; - 
% he influence of changes of temperature is 


oily iaront animals t 
ent pertant aspect of the influence of the surroundings 
ypother 1m} Dr. Vernon in one of his earlier works at the 
at Naples. It was the effect of overcrowding 
nging to the same, or to different, species in 
ose composition was thus affected by the accumulation 
products: Such experiments are very difficult; still, 
essful enough to show that not only the size of 

but also. their arm-lengths, became smaller 
anal Hi proportion as their number increased in a given 
f water. On the other hand, the presence of small 


lume © : r ; 
eat of uric acid, or of urea, in the water had a favourable 
al 


infuence upon the size of the larvee. mee 

[i may seem strange that difficult experiments should be 
inertaken in order to discover so trivial a fact as that some small 
organisms, allowed to crowd’ in a small reservoir, become 
smormally small and undergo some slight changes of form. But 
ihe interest of such researches lies in the fact that overcrowding 
wntinually happens in nature, in the small, easily drying-up 
likes and ponds, and in the bays and ereeks along the sea- 
utter, Hi} “sts. In such cases the fauna of the isolated basins usually 
he sid} üfer from the fauna of the large basins close by. The organ- 
wviroona! | Sms they contain are smaller, and some of them represent definite 
ment, HE} Varieties, or even separate ‘species,’ which differ from their 
eat | eo in the large basins by small divergences of their forms. 
Bai as important, therefore, to ascertain whether the same 
cin! a mo of size and form could not be obtained by experiment, 
hat i to study what are the real causes of both the dwarfing and 
raise Ï | e Morphological chańgės: -> ; 
is mie 7 as early as 1874 Karl Semper, well known for 
thinement isolation,’ ê began to study the effects of a close 
ail ipon the common pond snail,” and he found that 
aS allowed to live si ly i ini h 122 cubi 
nes of water tt „Singly in vessels containing eac cubic 
“Tt. snails ee ained to more than three times the size of 
Me's disposal ae had only 6 cubic inches of water at each 
Ments, and fits Wwenty years later Varigny made similar experi- 
fF lore a £ found that it was not so much the volume of water 

“face 4 es individual which was of importance, as the 

te rat ater exposed to aération. And the importance of 


Surface was confirmed again by the experiments of 


Cr, Ni 
~ Anet 
ta stagna Y and After, January 1910: 

” 1880, Pp. 195 3q. Oy natürlichen Existenzbedingungen der Thiere, 


f. drawings on p. 199.) 


gg stual Is 
qe ] station 
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of waste 
joy wore SUCO 
ggurcin larve, 
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the Geneva professor Yung on tadpoles, 

a larger size which were bred in Water 
larger proportion of oxygen from the air $ 
Further experiments were made by in 

well-known paleontologist, upon another « P. 
(L. megasomæ), and they yielded the followin a OL Lin 
When four generations were bred one afte 8 Mteregti, T 


A rát NE Tij 
aquarium, it appeared that the shells of ie Other ina 
T 


m 
J hose 
TE Ne 
W hich and f 


smaller than those of the preceding one, iy} ON We, 
generation had altered not only in size, but ie of the thy a 
become very slender, and an Important Change , the Spite by J 
in the organs of reproduction. ° Of course vi g taken plig : 
this fact as a proof of a cumulative inheritance hie conside | 
acters, because the increasing variation of these ig tha f 
generation to generation could also be due to the e ie i i 
more and more polluted. But it is certainly a caos (me a 
of important characters under the direct action of vin h 
Besides, the just-mentioned experiments, and oneal s 
of Whitfield, represent exactly what we sce in naturo ae a 
small basins separated from the main ones by desiccation: a | i 
they give us a clue to the evolution of the peculiarities w L 
fauna in such closed basins. Formerly, before variation bem | n 
to be studied experimentally, various hypotheses were maka [ , 
account for the peculiarities in the fauna of small basins, bel | i 
biologists gaye due weight to experiment. And now wese | i 
from the experiments of Semper, Vernon, Yung,. De Varig cay 
Whitfield, and others, that overcrowding itself and the com 
quent pollution of water bring about the same dwarfing oft} 
organisms and the appearance of ‘ specific’ divergence which p 
See in nature—without the interference of natural select) | iy 
without the long succession of generations which certainly 10 bi 
have been necessary if variation really were indefinite and ee "tins 
‘accidental. We may say, therefore, that if a small i = 
fresh-water basin be isolated by desiccation, and its inbavle j= 


not suficienti 


be compelled to live on a small quantity of water, ration "l 
aerated, so that the waste products of its animal DP ait 
accumulate, a dwarfing of part at least of this pop! „witht f 


also certain changes oe specific > characters will fol" ni : k 


the intervention of cross-breeding with other speci® ‘cont 
election in the struggle for life. They will bg nding 
‘Arough the direct physiological action of the SU" pdi 
; 5 5 form 8 


The same is true of the changes, both of 


ats 
series) 
s, ord i 


* Archives ; 
pp- 502.592, des Sciences physiques et naturelle 


9 R "is Paes R be 
American Naturalist, vol. xiv., p. 51: Note by A. Hyatt 
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sål reproduction, obtained by Dr. 13. Warren in 

4h d 


ater-flea (Daphnia). ”” 


> W 
i eriments on the 
expt 
bitty i II 
f Li ti 
Nine, P . ivi a sti etter illustrati 
ing ore important changes, giving a still better illustration 
hae LB gone B į action of surroundings, were obtained by Dr. 
a i , direc aes : ie ara 

ation k Ip of the Mas and Raymond in their experiments on cave-animals. 

Oy qnd ri 

=p jal 


i oken already of these experiments in a ‘ Recent Science á 
Spite W i E ehed in this Review in September 1901, but Dr. Viré 
aken Dl ee continued his work,'’ and the whole matter deserves 
consi Blin a short remark, so that I am bound to dwell once 
ite cg, | a these interesting researches. 

luses froy a well known that all those animals which live in dark 
beni E and subterranean streams offer certain peculiarities which 
iin have permitted zoologists to describe them as separate species. 


ronment, isa rule they are characterised by a loss of the colour of their 
ily the tin, and by a gradual atrophy of the eye, the optical nerve, and 
e even the optical lobe, finally ending in the loss of these organs, 
a while, on the other hand, the organs of touch and smell usually 
in R show a considerable development. 22 

ait There is now not the slightest doubt that the cave species 
ng. lave originated from those species which still live, or formerly 


7 He 84 ued to live, on the surface of the carth, and of which separate 
“Vara, eel either were accidentally carried by water into the 
"1 caves, or , A 

he con | 5, or themselves entered the openings of the caves and gradu- 


ng of te} "iy ar A ; : : 
shih We Eig ly be needful to speak in this rapid sketch of the earlier 
Ne | Etura differen, those of Schmankewitsch, who demonstrated that profound 
otion al ib water of crated were produced in certain crustaceans when they developed 
nly would | works, lively dies salinity. These researches are mentioned in many general 
M moreli | Eit is wel] MaA ee OD arose, as is known, in connexion with these researches ; 
et | inet made mil ning here the opinion of Prof. V. L. Kellogg, who has 
marine P thay « <ar researches upon another species of Artemisia. He recognises 
Investigator may have interpreted his results as 


abit | ages gf castakingly this 
aficie | j Rice Species” modification,’ he has shown a number of important 
: Single ences produced by a vary 


logenetic di 
ts 


ion ED ing densi a in indivi 
a | miptes Rec Species. (Darwinism, Tria ease meee 
A ol 4 lowing: fee Hee ed PP- 706 and 826; t. cxxxix., 1904, p. 993. 
Aes ay. ticle, line mes, which I permit myself to quote from my just- 
of pal K ma mals ESA pe a more concrete idea of the distinctive features of 
pli F h mo crustaceans years ago Viré and Raymond discovered in thə 


&s Raymond; a, Rack were described by Dollfus as new species 


ings . fitheg SMS Of toy nd Stenasellus Virei). Both crustaceans had no eyes, © 
dB ee wie haq oe uss movable hairs) ey the organs of smell (the Lerig 
Š 80n with considerable development. The latter were especially 
Paris s of the common Asellus which lives in the open-air 
it è Wwell-develo was found also that while the common Asellus of 
mh 5 under ped eye, coloured black, the same Asellus has it much 
Mens, te there Sround, and that only a red spot is retained in the 
ay, tury an a fie rae of an eye in the Cévennes Stenasellus.’ 
Tyo, 405 » September 1901, p. 432.) z 


3K 


| 
f 
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ally migrated further down. The Cave-fauna i Ns 
of ‘retrogressive variation.’ Consequent] Pi 5 an ing 
cave-dwellers had to be explained by the theory 1e forg Pp 
generally they were hitherto representeq as of evolution te | 
illustrations of natural selection. Most conga } 
Darwin, when he wrote of them in the sixth pay: “ j 
Origin of Species, was, of course, very caut “tn A 
that the changes offered by the cave-animals could i eta o 
to a double cause : disuse and natural selection. "RS atribi it 
As it is difficult to imagine [he wrote] that eyes, though h 
be in any way injurious to animals living in the darkness r a tn 
attributed to disuse. [And further on: ] By the time that a loss nay, I 
reached, after numberless generations, the deepest recesses din ahi i 
this view have more or less perfectly obliterated its eyes, and nab A f 
will often have effected other changes, such as an increase in the Er in 
the antenn or palpi, as a compensation for blindness," ome to 
We shall just see that Darwin had judged right. Only, thy 8 
the use of the organs of touch and smell and the atrophy off, | 
eye are capable of producing changes far more rapidly then k | th 
was prepared to admit when he thought of natural seledia| aa 
acting upon accidental variations. Now, it is proved thi | ‘ 
cave-surroundings considerable variation takes place in the x 
organs during the lifetime of the individual, but at thai úr f 4, 
nobody suspected that changes so rapid could be possible; so i 
yet Darwin, as a great naturalist, guessed that different oui f yy 
must be at work in this case, and therefore he was very ewei | y 
in his hypotheses. nn f dia 
A. R. Wallace, in discussing the same subject, ee | 
same cautiousness. Still, he is slightly move ate the 
expresses doubts about disuse, accumulated by heria ‘| tet 
a possible cause. . He inclines in favour of natural selection: A 
The co “ -animals [he wite” | De 
sgi mplete loss of the eyes in some cave-anil ar vay, M f Nh 
Darwinism] may perhaps be explained in a somewhat simi «ht also Ber 
ever, owing to a total darkness, they became useless, they eh ligt 
injurious, on account of their delicacy of organisation Oe eatin i t Ang 


dents and disease; in which case natural selection WoWa © 
reduce, and finally abort them. (P. 416.) 


ou; the i 


Whether right or not, this was a mere suggest! i 

‘ of which had to be settled by further research OF, a 
experiment. So that we must go to Weisman? ont ible &F 
quite sure as to natural selection being the onY P as 0 
tion of blindness in cave-animals, even fhough r sng 
Mental data upon which to base his certitude. the ° 
acquired characters cannot be transmitted *° 


J; 
13 Origin of Species, 6th ed. p. 1! 
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“i . -ag the use and disuse hypothesis as ‘ obviously ° 
i pese; ; ssible explanation but that of 

in pe d There is no other possible exy 
ths of he  - 
lution ' 4 peleete between the attitude of Weismann and that of 
Contini, The anin striking. At the time Darwin wrote he knew of 

Y „ig thus 5 

pwin 15 


xperiment showing in this case the direct action 
1M of. one single ce and this experiment, even though it was 
aural jronment heed raat Eee 
i p environ was enough, in his judgment, to warn him from 
attrib jo ions about the cause of blindness in cave-animals. 
jy CONCLUSION: 
hasty C 


lind animals [he wrote], namely, the cave-rat (Neotoma), 


oe ie captured by Professor Silliman at about half a mile 
ann io Ea on the mouth of the cave, and therefore not in the profoundest 
Buse vile i the eyes were lustrous and of large size ; and these animals, as I am 
ral Ste ae by Professor Silliman, after having been exposed Bo: shoe a month 
he length c na graduated light, acquired a dim perception of objects. 

Sich a change having been observed under the influence of 
Only, tis new surroundings, Darwin saw in it a reason for not dismissing 
phy af | ie importance of disuse, and he therefore limited the rôle of 
y than ke miural selection to the slow evolution ‘after numberless genera- 
ein fions ` of the organs of touch and smell. Will it, then, be a too 
e bld supposition of mine if I say that if Darwin had learned— 
that ie | °° learn now from Viré’s work—that in the cave-crustaceans 


ee a organs of touch and smell develop with the same rapidity as 

m Res covered its power in Silliman’s experiment with rats, 

yao | À i lave recognised the effects of ‘ use for the development 

; f “~ the organs of touch and smell, as he recognised the effects of 
suse for the eye ? 


tains th Te 
Weismann know 


ative, a S no such doubts. He takes no account of 


ity, beg p ra adaptation illustrated by Professor Silliman’s experi- 
iy am and he boldly affirms : 


acy, ON this h c 
o write £ | nln Ps natural selection], and on this only is it possible 


l adaptati nae i A : 
a plants, and me ons of the minutest details of str ucture in 
ot n t 


development of the organi Id t} h th 
gb atural forces. 15 p o e organic world throug e 


a Such caye- 
aaa Which w 
4 quired for a gradual adap 


dwellers became able to exist without 
happen ‘after the lapse of genera- 
laptation to the new conditions], degenera- 
™; as soon as they ceased to be essential 

for = e an z y 
* it Would Ee natural „election would be powerless to affect 
mmaterial whether the eyes of any animal were 


Speci 
; es, 6th ed. p. 111. 


ORtessiy 
e 
tap, 16. Development in Natu 


This sentence comes between the two 


re,’ in Hssays upon Heredity, WONG We 
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above or below the standard. Hence the individuals ie 
have an equal chance of surviving and Propagating te 
would then take place between individuals with str = 


Ei 
the result would be a gradual deterioration of e el E 
simple explanation suffices for all cases of retrogressive Sa Tg 
of organs or species [concludes Weismann]. On any thes oom toe a 
are incapable of explanation, even assuming the possibilit theory manr i 
transmission of acquired characters, such as those produced T e erdi ; 
Y disig i 
I shall analyse the views of Weismann and his f i i 
I come to discuss their bearing upon the different = eh E 
evolution. I only note here the striking contrast p tiag h 
treatment of the same question by Darwin and by WA ef i 
and the prevalence of the deductive method over the id A g 
the reasonings of the German naturalist. Uctivein f P 
That Darwin’s method was the safest is now proved byt ' 
experiments of Dr. Viré, which he began in 1896, under Vis ie 
Edwards, in an underground laboratory in the catacombes q ii 
Paris, and has continued in a subterranean river at Patins Tih 
The results of these experiments are most instructive. Ths f m 
for instance, Viré took a tiny Isopod crustacean (Asda f m 
aquaticus), which we often see running over the decaying lare 
of our ponds and ditches, and, by placing it in dark surroundings, } pe 
he obtained a series of these creatures more and more adapted a | of 
darkness. These series finally met the series of another spea, f di 
the cave-dweller Asellus cavaticus, which, being bred in the ltl, } we 
underwent modifications in the opposite sense, and gradual o 
began to acquire the characters of the Asellus which lives moa te 
open ponds and ditches. It was thus shown that the two ola 3 
forms, hitherto considered as two distinct species, of ees e 
lives in the open air and the other underground, are De 4 
Mere adaptations of the same form to its different eo à 
Another experiment was even more instructive- dinat f f 
common river shrimp, Gammarus fluviatilis, was Piel te 
of the underground observatory, it became quite E pea ey fe 
the course of six months. Tts grey colouring a egi f ani 
patches and finally was entirely lost. At the same “inel OD th 
resisted the influence of obscurity : they had os theo F 10) 
quite normal after half a year of underground i pis f 
of touch and smell, already, after a few mons R i i 
of the shrimp in the dark, were showing an eX" N 


lopment. Their lengths had trebled. ome eave è 
The opposite results were obtained volan Viré took 
were placed into tanks in the open light. 


Ji aph : 
** For earlier work on this subject see the parag" Peis? i 


. . f} E 
a ve Animals? in the instructive chapter on “ PIER is 
te Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 3 
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yg? f varjous places —from the underground river 
ys ie 5 catacombes, and the Italian caves. They 
c the eae by a total loss of the eye, the optical nerve, 
a ett Tee be, but nevertheless were yet sapable of taking 
f., e optic us impressions. The interesting, eel-shaped flesh- 
i ico of moa an, the Proteus, from the Austrian caves, was 
ae i Ae ine experiment. It looks, as is known, like a 
ed ened two tufts of external gills, and its small 
Heden under the skin, which does not prevent it, 
em E oe Afer o few months’ atay in thee fanl d 
tween tk tanks in the open light. After sge ; 0) pi ay : i h i 
Veisman i black spots began to appear on the cr ustaceans. As to the 
ucts proteus, patches of pigmentation, light and diffuse at the outset, 
sppeared on its skin. They grew darker and darker, till at last 
el bytte P they became of a violet black ; while tiny spots of slightly greenish 
et Mins | llow appeared here and there, only the underpart of the animal 
combes ¢ \ remaining white. Unfortunately, all these animals soon died in 
t Pais | their uncustomary surroundings; and J do not know if Viré was 
Ths J nore successful with the experiments he intended to make in more 

| (Asch } natural surroundings. 
inglars } Atany rate, several important points were thus won by these ex- 
rounding, } periments. The changes in the structure of the eye and the organs 
adaptedu of touch and smell, as also in pigmentation, were produced by the 
er spec’, J direct action of surroundings in both directions. Cave-dwellers 
ie pe made to approach the open-air dwellers, and the inhabitants 
ber ihe on Nea kere made to assume some of the charac- 
P. t ae ane So one the objection which is usually 
mich | does not ania TS Sa reversion to an ancestral type ’— 
) case. Then the evolution of enlarged organs 


probit f of touch and « 2 oe 
ra . and smell in cave-dwellers, which it was thought would 
unde | te a long series of 


=] 


ên 
7 eploute 
> ghmitt 
a but ? 
Vers Whe ses Are quite 


when ® J| struggle for ate generations of natural selection in an acute 
inati f few money “> Was accomplished with a striking rapidity in a 
dif Aas—during the lifeti indivi ; ji 
Jowred M | 180, the cave-d uetime of the individual. And, vice 
eared 3 latores as ae dwellers equally rapidly lost their distinctive 
inima] orms i they were kept in the open air. In both cases, 
a OS l } be . . . 
x Produce of Y erited, not acquired—which were considered as 


J Posse55 3 a pees of evolution, and therefore were supposed 
hey, surround; deal of stability, changed under the direct action 
al have = Ings with an astounding versatility. Of course, it 
$ 10 seg ne Paes important to continue these experiments 
€ beg inherite, the changes acquired in the laboratory would 
"ed, especially when all the ontogenetic process— 


> Vireia burgunda, Dollfus, and VWireia berica, Fabiani. 
undertook these experiments, had made exhaus- 


fauna . 
of France, and discovered several new species and 


D 


» 
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the whole development of the individual) i My | 
embryo, would have taken place in new condit hing we 
have been important to compare the q long, Ith i, | 


; : egree Nd ity. 
racters acquired in the laboratory with the © stabili, 
4 C r J0 


characters displayed in free life by both ¢ 
inhabitants in the open daylight. But such 

be remembered, are very difficult, and red a 3s It np 
skill and experience, and they have akin a greg de ; 
Lamarckian prejudice, which for a long time i: Á them ihe, 
still, in the way of all. such researches. E 


OF stapi; 
he Cave-dwell abili i 


tood, and stay, 


E. Kroo tA 
(To be contin ued.) ROPOTKIy, 


i 
f Psie peptember issue of this Review contains an article by §j i 
ankester on ‘Heredity and the Direct Action of Environment? pe b 
a rejoinder to an article of mine on the ‘Direct Action of E i e , 
Plants,’ published in this Review in J uly last. kr ‘ 
I would have been very pleased to discuss this subject with Sir Ra f 
Lankester—his article being a fair summary of the opinions of the Wes | t 
mannists. I would have shown that the difficulty he indicates of Conlin y 
the first law of Lamarck with his second law is inherent to every thay J 
of evolution, so long as it does not consider the species as a tempon i 
equilibrium between the complexus of forces represented by all its phi be 
genetic past and the outer agencies acting upon it. And when Iori f ° 
my work to the discussion of the results hitherto obtained by the reais | ™ 
into the direct action of environment on plants and on animals, I ë l p 
- tainly will discuss both the weak and the strong points of the Direct Adit : 4 
and the Natural Selection hypotheses. P : 
I also might have discussed with Sir Ray Lankester the queta | 
whether my interpretation of Bonnier’s experiments was correct—nasil Ce 
whether aérial stems, leaves, and flower-stalks grown from the ster 

stem or the runner of a plant, two or three years after it has w E l 
planted, may-be considered as new generations, as I believe they ms) | By 
must be treated as mere parts of the mother-plant. + [esses e 
; ee Sir wey aneiens criticisms of what I haye aaile ned Ji a 

5 ow a oA 2 i. most ee! ig 

i every scientific an R aN ER anyone of nati i 
i evidence without havin a lted th texts you are referret © 4 
ss discussion with him i Stee Be a i 
atthe vocal im is possible. i Jf-page of abuse ™ pe 
ader judge for himself. Here is the hali-p hy 


We Ray Lankester has poured upon me ; o englar PO, 
aih Prince Kropotkin,’ he writes, ‘ appears to have similary iy 
aie “count of Lesage’s interesting experiments on the 
Fe : plants with a solution of common salt (p- wh very 
ment ne o tounding inability on his part to quote ©, 
favour at out altering it radically so as to man 
vee of the inheritance of acquired characters: oiving ™ 
i co Dow before me (Comptes Rendus, 1899), afte" owing yi 
o! ‘the changes directly brought about in certain 8" o phat § 
- Watering” them with a solution of common 534% 
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i? 


.< when “watered” with a saline solution, 
garden cress; 
i 


f the leaves ‘‘ surtout dans la seconde année de 


AUT d ae geine erties Kropotkin jumps to the wished-for con- 
Wit ye, ; sq ” TAUPO s “second year of culture” Lesage means a 
ty ity > eli that by the a from the seed of the first year’s plants. This 
tabi Cah rar oi the Lepidium sativum is, when in the wild state, 
ts nie ; “ssibly the e ». but M. Lesage does not say that he raised seedlings, 
ge hardy annua >? he kind. Nevertheless, without further inquiry, 
* tt Sine ony details of th i ‘m the readers of his essay that the ‘‘ so 
4 del no give ~ otkin proceeds to inform the readers = ot a a . le “s 
hs prince Krop tures were transmitted by inheritance (The italics 
the ht, easily acquired ee i 
and stany aro mine. the ten lines I wrote in my article about Lesage’s work; 
And here P As words of Lesage himself, in his original Memoir, 
LOTEN, a # ected. I translate verbally ; the italics are mine: 
3 „acter of the leaves ‘I succeeded especially [in pro- 
The fleshy charac : eae ith Lenii 
d i with in desert plants when ducing fleshiness] with Lepidium 
por We a salty soil. Now, sativum, cultivated in 1888. I 
; a A ieee were obtained obtained with this plant still more 
Uy Si ices simply watering our definite results in the culture of 
: hi i j onest plants with water con- 1889, which was accomplished by 
Beg Eine some table salt. The leaves sowing the seeds carefully gathered 
th Sir Rar ithe common pea and the watercress from the pots of the preceding year, 
f the Wee | tame more fleshy and succulent and treating them in exactly the pane 
conciliatite } under such a treatment, owing toan fashion.’ And further on oE In 
very they | inrease in the palissade tissue (the the renewed culture of 1889 J. haye 
temporary epidermis and the nerves of the leaves found a very pronounced fleshiness 
| its p+ | Homing a trifle thicker) ; and these in the specimens grown upon a mix- 
Tomi | “easily “acquired”? features were ture of loam and salt in a proportion 
> revans | tansmitted by inheritance : plants of1to12. In 1888 I had not seen such 
nals, Toe | gown from seed obtained from a thickness of the leaf. It thus fol- 
ect Adit | pants of cress which were somewhat lows that the plant better submits to 
E pent in the first year’s experi- an influence which it has undergone 
e questie, bin ee still more so in the fol- already for some time.’ (Lesage, in 
+t nal i eny article in Nineteenth Revue générale de Botanique, t. ii., 
ibers f CAY, July 1910, p, 68.) p. 14.) 
been frat | J 
a n support of my t i P aks 
ey my, | Bier’, Revs ny ten lines I had quoted three different sources: (1) 
yf eag ig aN generale de Botanique, t. ii., where the original Memoir 
ut ae J} “tes about fee with its most instructive anatomical plates; (2) short 
ar ris | tithe Com le, 'S work by the author himself, in volumes cix. and exii. 
actor ] the ieee Rendus; and (3) for the general reader, the excellent volume 
pte Hastoy. ational Science Series, Plant Structures, by Professor G. 


n e Revy oh 

A pe Bri n eaa de Botanique is in every scientific library, as also 

pe kester ee C P.P. 2127 gd.’ is its catalogue mark). But Sir 
imsel ae ot take the trouble to consult it. He consulted only, 

= S, the short note in the Comptes Rendus (vol. cix., 


and found in j i E 
; 1t A < z 
71M the second nothing about the ways in which garden cress 


imie, © CNSidered h 


imself bound in such case to consult the Memoir 


Oth ae i 
upon a ae So Sir Ray Lankester. He found it sufficient to 
ellow-worker, wee 


© appreciate these proceedings. 


reader 


year of culture—from seed or otherwise. Every- 


ay 
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i \ 
THE PLACE OF CLASSICS ry SECON, aE 
EDUCATION AREY 


Ir is true in education, as in politics and religion, thath i 
beings are much. more divided and set at enmity by phnet i 
by principles. The schoolboy who expressed 2 wah ag r 
Fenians should be shot, when asked what a Fenian Was, said th f 
he was a man who ate mustard with mutton. T take for granie f ch 
that all who are interested in education are aiming at the sm f a 
_ thing, namely, to make the best of the mental faculties of th | to 
children taught, rather than to turn out a mere type, and thy f th 
the difference between educationists, where a difference exists,i: | mi 
one of method rather than of principle. I suspect that wht | W 
really underlies the controversy between classicists and modemis 

lies much further back than a mere question of subjects nl f td 
methods. It is much more a question of the extent to which ore | thi 
believes in the malleability of the human mind. 1 do not whl | eh 


believe in its malleability, or in the power of education to implant | 3 
faculties; and the only safe principle is, T think, to discern be 3 
child’s faculties and aptitudes are, and to develop them. TA 
intellectual faculty seems to:me very much like water- tint | be 


steady bias of its own. You can force it uphill if ee i 

and strength enough, but you get more out of it by miba} 

channels in which it will naturally flow. 
Undoubtedly the first result to aim at in edu 


cafion 1 


pout 

i aan me : -son educated: ©, 
ultimate efficiency, civic and social, of the person edu casi? 
ni 


d 4 
os that cl 
that all are agreed. ‘The theory of the classicist a that 3 
y me 


the 
if 
|: 
study is the most perfect educational instrument, ia o any meti ioy 
trained on classical lines is capable of adapting itse to me 


ò ms OFS 4 
task that it has to perform. The fallacy which SP" fan 


2 tueO ED 
underlie that theory is, that while it is undoubtedly ™ id | ù 


. erl sa | 
order of intellect, yet it is not true-of average 22 pe oe 


that is to say, of the large majority of minds. 
person is to 


calculate quickly and correctly, oF op 
he must be taught calculation and the piano. nt be po 
and the use of the bassoon, he may or he may n 


S 


F 
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J. 
but he will not necessarily be able to apply the 
-nt medium of action. It is, in fact, the power 
hich means a considerable degree of imagina- 
al yraiferentiates minds, and average minds are not 
$ Pa Wd Here, then, we are met by a practical difficulty at the 
opt ifs poy is to be trained to take an efficient place in the 
ct. st be trained to do what he is going to do. Tf it is 
harag should be able to expřess himself clearly in his 


rid 
wor nt that he es 
age, to read and write French correctly, to calculate 


cerclses ; 


sses t0 
pee A 


ngudag“: A . . 
VDAry om ly ie must be taught these actual accomplishments. The 
ately, £ ep S a 5 $ a 
per ced classicist says that if a boy is well trained in classics he 
vovinced clas J 


tbe in a position to learn how to deal with his own language 
Bath French. I do not deny that he may be in a position to 
at hun ait he is taught ; but that means a prolongation of his educa- 
rassil | tion, and meanwhile the impressionable years are gone. I gave 
h that i | agreat deal of thought to this point when I was a schoolmaster, 
ml made careful observations, and my conclusion was that a 


» Said that : 
or gran | dassical training did not in most cases lead to practical efficiency, 
the sam | and, what was more melancholy still, it did not even seem to lead 


ies of ty | toclassical efficiency. T further concluded that the reason was 
and thy | that the subject was hard and unattractive to the majority of 
exists, | minds, and that mental discipline without intellectual interest 


hat wht | isa deadening process. 
nodemit } Now the above point is a practical one, and I am very far from 
jes anl | holding that practical efficiency is the only end of education. T 
hicho f think that a theory of education which only aims at practical 
ot whl ficiency is a very feeble and materialistic affair. But I hold that 
co implant , pete is a sine qua non for all that, and, to speak frankly, that 
p p eion which does not produce some degree of efficiericy 
nis l onas yaen but a fraudulent system. 

pase lit | lteame more mets Ree pce into the question, the dilemma 

see ee fie : I said to myself, Granted that 
ined in practical efficiency, at least I 


nding te f these boy 
"AY expect t 
| i 0 find them alert and clear-headed, with intellectual 


oS nd sum naths.- > 

1 Mei | ey had tee But I could detect nothing of the kind. 

tes Steet aly ay to take an interest in nothing—indeed, often to 

af om | Intellectual. nowledge of dulness and dreariness. They had 
by curiosity, and as for sympathy, they called a 


Care > 
Y of cee ae by a hard name. They had submitted. 
A enough A PoE discipline good-humouredly and 
7 "a not believe P re turned for relief to games and gossip. 
it. Tf at their education led anywhere, and they 
at had been, in fact, a kind of intellectual 


the hist . : 
can ory of my educational theories, such as they 
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Y say in extenuation that I began as a whole- 
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hearted believer in the classics; and Į 


; : T 
attempted to undermine the faith of m 3 


Y ad ki 
Y, Pupils jn ie that 7 ta 


classics as energetically and faithfully as I ¢ em, bo a, 
was personally interested in classical literati ) onpi li 
once amused me to find that I was one of the and j Iie F 
masters at Eton who frequently read the ca few te 4 
for his own amusement. I-say all this ae a he d E 
justification, but simply to show that if I came to ae Ie i 
classics as a general vehicle of education, it was Ei Delieyg in 
personal sympathy with and interest in them, or any lak 

Now the reason why I believe that the educational < i 
with regard. to the classics has changed in the last it Shatin Fs 
this. The whole: world seems to me to have dergoie aA i 
awakening. I believe that in. the days to come this hat | in 
will be regarded as a Renaissance infinitely more importa i 
the medieval Renaissance. In the old Renaissance the as, af 
awoke to a sense of poetry and beauty, and to a belief in ie : 
Tn the last century the world has awakened to a much larger ihine i s 
so large that I can find no word for it. The old Renaissance mi | $ 
humanity interested in itself ; the new Renaissance has made ma f the 
interested in the scheme of things, of which humanity is bits f 4, 
small part. Science, or rather the scientific method, has revol te 
tionised thought, by substituting investigation for intuition. Tk a 
result has been an immense accession of problems, subyersiveal | iy 
constructive, an absolutely unlimited inquisitiveness, the ester | iha 
sion of the individual horizon into the social horizon, a belie DT the 
the importance of evidence, and many other novel conditia f po 
The increase of books and journals, of the facilities of ie ant 
cation, the invention of telephone and telegraph, have ten a the 
put all humanity into an almost appalling juztanonih ths 
result is, it seems to me, entirely to change all the Pa | se 
education, and tò make it absolutely essential to a bol |g 
T will not Say encyclopaedic knowledge, but a wholly : a nis i 


of knowledge. A well-educated man, it scout 
nowadays haye some knowledge of science, of eae ei 
m its extended sense, and of modern literature. ~ n 
dous programme, but to cast boys upon the world 1g 
meaning and the scope of the new ideas seems to ae ares 
claim to the name of education. Many of these ® must he U 
enough in reality, but the terminology of them 2 di 
stood. It is the want of clearness. of thought t y r : 


a era! Na 
sent progress far more than any ignorance of li val 


i ` 7 se it is OL Oe wh 
OW a system’ of classical education, if it pd the ak 
oli 


dem 
ot deny its value—seems to me a 30 
of An average boy’s time and thought. ee jdeas 
said for making a boy really familiar with Gree 


aA ON 
E 


all—and I don thing 
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J 
(pases 
less a certain stage is reached, classical study 
c5: 1 3 > $ > 
d orrie kind of gymnastic. I believe that the 
y esd Pe . . 
ae past. No one hopes to eject science and 
Dai geography, from the curriculum. And to 
F rod: 2 | studies as a part of the curriculum appears to me 
lig fi n couple of mice. to nibble at a checse ! 
aE ee n har na 1 aasta 
ihe ree is a further point. The classicists plead for 
classics in the curriculum in the interests of litera- 


pure» sity of keeping the literary element in education, and it 
I situa, T ital Poe farsi of literature that I plead for their withdrawal. 
ty vey | ane the time now allotted to the study of classical literature 
e WVS J 0 ri 


NEA pap. fie congested curriculum is time not given to literature, but 
1st centin nihdrawn from it. If it were possible in the time at the disposal 
rtant han f df teachers, and by any method, to give boys that sense of 
the wal gmiliarity with the language and literary values of Greek or Latin 
E in ides 7 hich is essential to all intellectual enjoyment, I should say that 
vger thing J i night be advisable to retain one of the two, though I am not 


ancemak F een certain of that. The difficulty is a very crucial one. From 
made min | 
7 is Hit) ies On the other hand, Latin is so closely involved with the 
has revo f 
The 


‘ion, 


weit tat they could retain one. But the recent action of Oxford in 
oni | of compulsory Greek, and the still 
const | wires hee action of Cambridge in demanding ‘Greek for 
ee ae abandoning it for pass degrees, seems to point to 
Miir n £ Greek. As a piece of policy, I believe that the 
| eves hee. to coalesce on Latin. I will not wish them 
sia F g i not prognosticate failure. 
i | sce that t i ae the older subjects to be persecuted, but Ido 
| lott pivite ubjects should be privileged. Possibly the depriva- 
|S inevitab be ae be regarded as a sort of persecution, but that 
; Mortmnity ofa ney desire the right people to have the 
tat elasticit “arming Greek and Latin, but I also want to sees 
ition geod ot alternatives ; very simple core of general 
inë all debatcable subjects Anai ity 
MAES, 


d no vocabulary. 
possible without 
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George Iiliot speaks of the curious thrill] whieh 

familiar words gave to Maggie Tulliver—tho a tl 
as the weapons of savage races or the fon. 
But this is a rare artistic faculty, and fo 
only interesting in so far as it conjures , 
more strongly than myself the paramoy 
of having to deal with a language not on 


Cs 
Me 8 r 
lorns of stran, 
; Most child, ` in 
P an Idea, No oii 
nt Necessit i One fy 
e s own £ te f 


bot 
stimulus and as_a mental corrective, But , oth asa A 
a = My bel ey 
ac h . lef 1g t) 
minds are not elastic enough to fake in mo Nat ngs 


re than a « 
es we ; ne 
vocabulary, and that real familiarity with one y a 


a hundred times more than an indistinct 
or three vocabularies. I would, therefo 
forces on one alien language. I do not 
what this language is, but I should personally be disposed a 
that it must be French, both from the point of view o ti 
and convenience. I would then base all linguistic ‘ 
training on French and English, and I would give onic 
for expansion according to special aptitude. As it seems tok 7 is 
clear that intellectual pressure is apt to be dangerous up totter: $ s 
of fifteen, and that between fifteen and twenty-three thar) j| 3 
danger of mental overwork, I would.concentrate aliigon ca! | 


literary study.up-to. the age of fifteen on English and Fah, 
together with simple history and geography, arithn 
clementary science ; and at that age 1 would begin bifurcation] | 
it is clear that there is linguistic aptitude, I would go on post | 
to German ; if there is both linguistic and literary aptitude, Í | 
would add Latin or Greek, or even both, but in that case m | 
omitting German. The insuperable difficulty, torm] ee 
making Latin the one alien language—in spite o oe 
logical advantages of its grammar—is its lack of Ty teat 
really attractive to the immature mind. If Latin is N fh 
other language, then a suitable literature must a vane | 
immense amount of fiction existing nowadays, and Pol l; 
attraction of imaginative narrative, is a natural a 
force which it is absurd to overlook or to Con jngis” 
be in a position to compete with the attractions Ta apet" 
French imaginative literature ; and I must say vias cil 
me to be a very artificial sort of process to ma then 10° 
with Latin for the sake of literary influences, 4” rse 

the literature to meet the need created. Of itl ant <p 
hope to introduce children of literary tastes za lity seo yi R 
orace, whose crisp fancy and businesslike ae as 0 
a natural kinship-with the English mind; by ine 
not really nurture a taste for English eae am 
Tennyson and Byron, so one must in Latin PPO in il 
pabulum. But to familiarise children with 


` 


singi 
Ocabulary 18 Won 
Acquaintance With ty 
= t y 
re, concentrate all oy 


myself very muh ta 


cq @ we ee ee Lee eee 


Of literal 
and litera 
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grá»: 

Cæsar and Cicero’s philosophical writings seems 
- pile? them a a bound to end in disillusionment and disgust. 
int 4 ath that 1 literary training which does not feed the 


he done byt 
par ran 
| ce Within the Ee 
i) 


4 ; ouage , e : . : 
essa Peai range of objections which might be urged. But 
ga 
there 15 


nfuse the issue by going into this, because, even if all 
jill not # re agreed upon discarding Latin and modern lan- 
ein ae of Greek, I do not think that public opinion would 
0 SA 
emit an to me that the probable outcome of these intricate 
Boe existing in secondary education at the present time is a 
f literate f dangerous one. Itis felt so strongly by the classicists that, for the 
nd ltem | ake of the better minds, a strong tincture of the classics is advisable 
)portuniti; \ jy education, that the education of average and inferior intellects 
eems tok | js deliberately subordinated to the advantages of retaining a 
) to these f system which seems to work well with minds of higher quality. 
jC sli | But meanwhile those very minds are being, by the pressure of 
Gustica# | tamination and parental insistence, more and more drawn off in 
id Frat, | the direction of specialisation. Specialisation is becoming a very 
metic, æl | stious feature of public-school education. It has been gradually 
eatin, | conceded, and, the precedent once established, it becomes very hard 
on poss loresist the claims of parents. I remember cases where a plea 
aptitude! f fora boy to be allowed to specialise was met by the argument that 
e pk | the boy's aptitude for the particular subject, though apparently a 
y Pe A me, was not sufficiently marked to make specialisation 
e a fo Which the parent tended to reply that there was all 
ho tea ie Eee the boy should be allowed to specialise, 
rade. 1 toming reall ation of studies was the one chance of the boy 
y efficient; and this argument is hard to resist. 


c 2 PRA iam 
- though eae help fe eling that specialisation is a real danger ; 


i ien ee practical danger in the case of brilliant boys wi 


Main o o Lick up general knowledge för themselves. But if 
Stream of those 


tonah z limitation. of ziez, high comes. 12 plodding--minds 

interests. 

fy gona be t ee to summarise the curriculum I have designed, it 

and Bea i to the age of fifteen I would teach all boys 

ic, iai ch literature, English and French composition, 

aT y `Y and geography, and elementary science. After 
s curriculum for all inferior intelligences, 


Hop Pea retain thi 
~ ° more definite ability I would then allow special 
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emphasis to be laid on linguistic, 
scientific subjects. I am here conce 
literary branch in particular, and I 


historica], k y 
™ed with the Fi 
would at th; isi 


boys with such aptitudes Latin or German ath dn 
Greek if evidence of classical ability were forthe ata hie A 
like to make it possible for a university nae oming, + le Be 


on the subjects of the original curric 
that the range would be too restrict 
would be compensated for by the 


lum ; and if it Sog tile 


tit $ 
higher. I should thus hope to arrive at two resu] def; 
the boys of average and inferior intellect would } TN hy 0 
equipped, and able to enter to a certain e ef j 


lene 
extent into t ln 


interests of the day; as a second result I shoul ho , 
oje 1 


encourage special aptitudes of an intellectual and scie 
while it seems to me that for the boys with re 
whose interests I have every wish to consult, i 
in quite as satisfactory a position as the prese 
in a better position, because they could go ahead at their own yao 
instead of having to draw a train of indifferent and inefices 
minds behind them. The great result which would, I belie, f 
follow from the scheme, would be the avoidance of the heartrent 
ing waste of energy and mental gymnastic involved in taking bp 
along.an uncongenial path too far to enable them to devote tin 
and interest to congenial subjects, but not far enough to embi 
them to master'the subject, which they ultimately abandon i | 
incompetence and disgust. The great misfortune of the per 
system is that though results which are not wholly to be e | 
can be obtained in classics by really enthusiastic and stimnlattg 
teachers, yet the intrinsic attraction of the subject is not sufi 

; enial, 1700 
to prevent boys, to whom classics are really uncongen 


cal | d 
depending helplessly upon the personality of thio taac t e i 
the result of education ought not to be the teaching 0! 20) 


he tachet: 
he sub J 
o call ge 


genial things by a brilliant tour de force on the part a 
but enabling them to learn congenial things for love oa 
The result of the former system is to produce boys 


: 3 ey cant bay 

but disquietin limpses of a promised_lan rege) | è 

hope to zench EWEN the rn of he vail W 

oe walt he cre | S i 

ete ee 

too 

o he a sort of topiary art—the carving of yews iis i 

and cubes ; whereas education ought to be a kind i water mii i ` 

each tree the full advantages of congenial soil a2 ,muside a 4 

to grow. No one desires education to be We gort: FTN 

gardening, but a natural expansion and & flours” of bo W 
Which, then, it may be asked, are the right 
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ig ined on classical lines? I would say at 


te to be tri 


T pili Bill whose work in ie be Pee nee the Use of 
ne in tha fhe widest sense, ought to be trained in atin, and, if 
h allg ards 2 Greck. By these I mean future members of what are 
iter ws Se d the learned professions—teachers, lawyers, the 
h w posel ae of writers of English. These ought to be taught, 
ef iy dgh extent, the history and force of language, the evolution and 
y Yi pe of ideas It would be difficult, I admit, to use English 
Oil anad correctly without a knowledge of the Latin element in 
c fnt P grminology | moreover, for such students prose composition 
i elici, i alin would have considerable value, provided that a stage can 
he cue yp reached ab which familiarity with the vocabulary of Latin is 
ie yf ahas to avoid a mere mechanical waste of time. But for the 
nti kin: majority of pupils of this type I would not attempt any composition 
cal abiiy | Greek, because the general resemblance of usage in the two 
leave they hnguages, combined with the particular differences, tend, I think, 
83; inei ) asa rule to render the simultaneous mastery of the two languages 
own jae f insecure. Greek, if added at all, should, except in the case of boys 
aa scholarship standard, be merely read with a view to literary 
y + belie, | appreciation. 
heartrad | But when one comes to consider the case of boys destined to 
akinglos | pursuits in which the literary use of words plays no part, the object 
evote i | literary instruction should be as far as possible to stimulate and 
1 to m awaken interest. For such boys—by which I mean those destined 
e : Amy or N avy or for business of any kind—the main object is, 
7 isi al Eome them to tse their leisure profitably and 
e | los, cxeent an y be asserted that very few classically trained 
+ solic S ae ose on the highest rungs of the ladder—and very 
nial, fmn en E anion of thern—ever turn -to the Classics as 
Beens! | tom to, ag a n occupation of leisure. What average minds 
osman ff tetin; but T a S is the lightest and most sensational form of 
eta iuilaity with ae ielp believing that, if all boys were trained to 
he subject f they might acan: mglish and European masterpieces of literature, 
10 cal Bhool eee €a taste for books of a higher quality. Of course, 
ey cl y bit ig T Ope to turn out a race of perfectly cultured persons, 
“hones lbvotea a ame Presumably devoted to literature were actually 
coe Flog that verattire, instead of to painful gymnastic, then I 
eli lichen Sty there would, at all events, b h ormi 
ea Whe 02rd of litera ents, be some hope of forming a 
p ae Y minds a etl taste and interest, and of implanting 
bs al o ee ; ief in the possibilities of literary enjoyment, 
eae rea Tt it i ie said to result from the ordinary classical 
mm ot ti a complet —and it may fairly be said—that oné cannot 
r | te Beat, Tiroa eon: from such a reform, and that the 
was [Men mely ners OOI Say that the risk is justifiable, because 


: egative and unsatisfactory results of the present 
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Professor Henry Sidgwick once said, TO 
humorously, that the tragedy of his life had bale Setion 
lived to see the abolition of compulsory cen that.) 
In his essay on the subject of classica] teaching « 
a Liberal Education, he states the case ag fain In th 
J think it can be stated. And it may be inter "ey 
with this the deliberate statement of My. Arthur gre Cottey, 
subject of teaching Greek at schools, because T Bik Y 
done as much as any man alive to popularise the eo by | 
when a schoolmaster at Rugby, made, by Permission it i 
master, a series of experiments by teaching Greek to ae bey 
sort of standard of ability in all parts of the school in his 
hours, and he said that he came to the conclusion that Get 
not a subject adapted for ordinary minds. That scoms ae 
very strong testimony indeed, and evidence which it jg mea f ie 


hard ig 
controvert. E, 
S a strong transforming for 


THERE 
ving 
genera 


My belief about the whole subject is that in education, asir A replied 
all great social processes, there i x d known 
moving behind the efforts and theories of individuals, I do i ante | 
believe that it is possible to retard or to outrun this force vey  bitit's 
much. It has its static and its dynamic periods, and it is pasis | moralis 
now through one of the latter. Of course, tradition and monopd f werin 
are strong static forces, but when the transforming poweri | fntasti 
urgently at work, a vague sense of discontent makes itself fein Clothes 
many minds at once ; and the pressure of this, when it finds forche | n 
expression, is exerted slowly but surely. I believe that al w e 
present time this discontent is very strong, and the on ad 
policy for educators is to recognise 1t and to compromise il i “tte Ta 
claims of classical exponents are unduly pressed, I have ad ik | of Mt 
that the end will be an educational revolution, avid mt grig 
classical theory will go to the wall ; and it is this wg -o to malt d Uren 
the interests of the best culture, to avoid. The mir : om Hy 
the old run smoothly into the new. If the poys ve and h 
acquirement of classical culture is too expensive of timo 
to be practicable are released from the yoke, and n i 
the classicists are united in adapting their idea ai yeep! a 
material, the best result will be attained. But i le educati? or aa 
valves down too long, then I believe that the who which Y 
system will be reformed with a violence and a 248 e efit 
wholly deplorable. Tt is in the interests of ae I ples 
of literary culture, and of intellectual liberty © i ; 
reconstruction of the classical claims, and for 2 l 

tion of the secondary curriculum. 


ARTHUR C. 


E a m aa 
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be, P A HINT FROM THE TREES i 

7 

‘leat 

log 's a good tale in Tom Moore’s Memoirs—that endearing, a 

ig | MERES 8 0° butterfly, who will never be other than T £: 

to e domestic butterfly , er be other than Tom to 

and "erations yet to be—a tale got from Bowood, and one of many, <3 

a A j i ihe eflect that when some visitor remarked to Lord Abercorn, E 
‘ie old proud Lord Abercorn,’ how well his trees grew, he Se 

vase \ mplied with heat, ‘Sir, they have nothing else to do,’ Little is ae 

fore J mow, I believe, of that Lord Abercorn but this_gnomic utter- ud 

lom | axe; his eld and his pride have alike to be inferred from it now ; ides 

ewn | Wits not to be supposed that he knew how profoundly he was af 

assy | noralising, how he was stripping his genus of its accidents, dis- a 

nopi; | ering it in the similitude of a forked radish ‘ with its head a 

ne lntastically carved.’ He was too early for such work. ‘The - 

etin | lothes-Philosophy still brooded in the brain-pan of Herr Teufels- ef 

rebe | dtockh; Socialism had not yet begun to sit within the bosom of z 


BL a in, unwombed was Thoreau; Erasmus Darwin some 
h koee Little did the age and nothing the pride of his i 
abt | te Tani ane of the Strugforlifeurs, or the Passive Resisters, or fe 
we | eet Mr, aa of Count Tolstoy, or the Minority Report, 
Bi | ox miels. z coge with his no less ingenuous remedies for 
wit | lézent he indeed, intended to impute some very 
a le ee a r Po his manhood. As— My trees, Sir, have to 

| i a ener Sees to it; but I, Sir, have the county to 

| IR on the union—or dish the Jacobins—vote N avy 
But it it hore my dukedom.’ Which last he duly did. 
Taye Nothing ie a as true it seems, that Lord Abercorn’s trees 
* our art, ha 3 ut to grow, it is hard to understand that we, 
tion is R anything else to do; and when once that 
Bible y, ished, equally hard to perceive how, on any 


il 
ent 


4 | eten z ‘ 
yi | Nh consideretn are attending to our duty. I put aside 
E sole func ‘ar fe me lordship’s qualification, that it was his 
Oy) iil of the Stow ` well,’ for ‘ well’ and ‘ill’ are two of 


| iy of he ig Soe Philosopher (as the fair Phaedrus found à 
RP a, himself. I Pt to dig for the ungodly and fall into the s 
M eiva you agree that it is the tree’s mere business za 
$ Vin ne all I want at present; and I should be | 
ots 877 Bees a 
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prepared to maintain thet that is precisely le 
other at all. But mark what would follo | 
would follow, I think, that, unless our end 3 
things as an All-Red map and the payment a oi aj 
tinctly ancillary-to that great affair of Git a Memb 
among our pleasures, and stand or fal] Hy ie mu 
pleasures, such as, Lawful or Unlawful? Ein ne 
Expensive or Too Expensive? and the like. _ Do w 
propose to pay our Members of Parliament he A 0 
a benevolence? And if not as an investment a iniy 
amiable generosity? So also with the British a 
beyond the Seas, and all the rest of it. There one . 
a colossal investment in our sole business, or the m ave) Dossy iva 
flutter that ever broke up Throgmorton Street, ae Prot J busine 
and our only business, to grow, we agree: and T A Dukes, be i 
i 7 ; j > SaO 16 may betine ff the w 
that we can’t do that without a fleet (at fifty millions a year) ant | the bo 
an amy (at thirty millions). It may be true that ve k igo 
ro 
if we really thought he was or could be such a person. It ma k 
also be true that the natives of India can’t grow on any othe | tower 
terms, although I observe diversity of opinion among them yp | Satur 
that point, occasionally expressed with vigour. If true, iti | the bu 
very possible that the thing cannot be done for less, and shail | stall | 
say probable. But if it is not true, we have gone stark mdu | beaver 
haye drifted into-a-state-of-brain-softening, and I must cos | busine 
that Lord Abercorn’s dictum has set me wondering. I haven | ' ct 
means of dogmatising, you must remember ; I can only ask que j (Mt 
tions, like Rosa Dartle. And I do think that these questions 
Worth putting from time to time. - all 
To grow, of course, means to fulfil your natùre. Tin ; 
corn would admit it. The tree thickens, lengthens. be a 
spreads. Its roots may throw up suckers (but not, Tiam i | lic 
Lord Abercorn’s) ; it flowers; it mates; it brings for ship ft : 
it raises up seed. All that is plainly its business, 3$ P5 is 
implied; all that is comprised in our business, £ < 
my inference, or if Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and i 
pesa correctly reported. The rock of immediate phat 0 
admit it—is whether we have nothing else to 4° ok, woe l 
p in front of us, blocks our way to the beaten tra i oia | 
gomg is comparatively simple (though of dizzy a 0 
Where Lord Abercorn , so far our trusty guee 
his siesta in the sun. -ao abs! | 
cee can only hit upon a business a ae 
aan = that we have nothing else to do, Oe ane 
would ee accommodate such an © ying ot! 
ve be the fulfilling of our nature, the bo 


PUSineg H 
W upon p San 
Pon that ‘pile | 
afte ud 
Ors beg, E. 
ISt be ely 
cry eri A 
tful or In ap 


N 
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either that place which was in the mind of 


e * A E, 
si Pinning, or that for which and towards which 
a b 
nal D 


umbly, ignorantly, with sweat and tears, 


begg ih activity, neither labour nor Coe nor benevolence, 
gg hun anship, nor art, nor poetry, nor science, pure or 
a Be sot a be anything more than appendant and subservient- 
Coa le pusimess as that. It is useful to be clear as to ways and 

3 such : 


10 g not, for instance, our business, as lords of creation 
mis ~, of the kind, to make this world more habitable. That 
sug Cee ss of Nature herself, and all creation_groans and 
itin | js the A Her bidding, every creature by fulfilling its own = 
ae | oe Fy work out for Nature hers. We may see that it would 
Upi f usine», 


je arrogance in man to pretend that it was his business to make 
é AIT, 


Wa ihe world more habitable, though he does so pretend, and stultifies 4 
ad ihe boast by every act that he does ; but it is clear that his business = 
ea ) ofgrowing is indispensable to Nature’s business, and that if he did rae 
tinge f it properly, assuredly he need have nothing else to do. For to 


tm J gow, as we saw in the case af Lord Abercorn’s trees, means to 
‘okt | dover, to mate, to.engender; and to do these things upon 
Lopa ERT HER e A mighty serious affair; for that demands that 
„iti | the business of our life, as the business of every other creature’s, 
shoal] | shall be the making of a new heaven.and-a-new-eatrth. A new 
ndu | Haven and a new “earth, if you please. And you may call that 
antes | business eugenics, or, if you choose, right mating : it doesn’t matter 
wen f Thich, One or the other you must call it, for you will observe j 
et tha if we are to make our business subsidiary to Nature’s, and ae 
said | i Hels 1$ perfection and no less, it is not only our business 
tol | en; Pa to get fine ones—which brings us back to 
weet ee i S trees and their duty of growing ‘ well. 
es | aa ae children, then, to get and to rear them, is the 
frili | tig), a e: there we are down to the bare bones of moral, 
| thin igi ee economy ; and unless I want wits it seems 

| Sa that our statesmen must uphold that as the ultimate 


shit fest of 

part J keep yee you please that is in debate. They used to 
l f the meee the city, and another at Charing Cross, to which 
| “to this ought their yard-arms to be gauged. You may see 


Athe Ra Cut into the wall in the market-house of Florence. 
boy Complex the Juncture—seeing how plain is our business and 
fale for ti g claims upon our time and temper—I think that 
nl Ea a should be set up near Downing Street. 
ith, shall = a fine child, the very finest these islands 
to Who e kept in Westminster Abbey, say, in the 
Bana ee leaders of the Ministry and Opposition, z 
session fo. our parties, shall be sent at the beginning 
or an hour’s contemplation. Additional hours a 
Se ae) 


( HA $ 
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might be provided before the second reading Te 
before consideration of the Estimates, and at 
controversy. The mother, I think, 


mae E Cven Ma 
experience, y M F 
0 Our Statesmen i 
ense of tl -lik 
le Wor 8 

Words ay att 


answer questions, and even suggest them t 
proposal seems to me fruitful m every gs 
I ardently desire to see it carried out. 
Taken to this staple, and tested SC 
speculates what kind of .readings so just a meter wa oc 
What figure, let us ask, would the All-Req map of Gre d Te 
cut, and of those Britanniarum Omnium of whi Cat Brits 
coinage? Short measure or Good Measure , 
million sovereigns and God knows how m 
that Nature knows nothing of Empire, being dee 
business, and that a man, according to her, can get as fine 
ts) ine 
children under the German, Dutch, and American flags as und; 
the Union Jack. And if Germany and America are free to hin 
or give him more scope, why is he to be warned oft them by | 
All-Red maps, and armaments at eighty millions a year? Letik 
question run the gauntlet by all means. And Colonial Preference, 
too : away with it to the Baptistery. Let our politicians sit dom, 
let Mrs. Berry, broad-bosomed as Demeter and broad-brovél 
proceed to the mysteries. Let her put into the one scale all th 
Britains fenced off from the rest of the orb, and in the other the 
fine child, with his anxious and solemn eyes. And now the 
moment for the augurs. If those eyes are observed to wont 
however vaguely and subconsciously, how their owner m a 
time and turn is to carry on the business of his life, on p. 
of those towering walls of tariff ; if they wonder so, honet ! 
—up go the tariffs and kick the beam, and condemnation Mis 
swift and sure. Homo locutus est, causa finita. The Eo | 
infallible, universal in scope. Payment of Menia “wih the 
of Land Values! Minority Report! To the oe mM 
one and all, and let Mrs. Berry read us the eyes o i 
Here, then, at last, we have the Referendum we Solomon $ 
to a plan initiated, if I remember rightly, by King | 
Judah. 


0 
T have but sketched in the articulations, 50 to w go! 
I hope to produce anon as a mature and detailed r ; cone 
reaching, so conclusive is it upon matters of the ce 0 
Fe all, that it is difficult within the limits of an Co 
the infinity of our doubts which may be solve j 
a reference to the new staple. There is no tes 
well as measures, should not be submitted to it: of 
party divided in their counsels? Let Mr. Balfor 


Tupulously byi 


ch we read 
yi ihi 
m 
ply engrossed in 


oe 
maid: 
Hous 
o'cloc 
n?’ 
time, 
busin 
shall 
sadly 
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Should ord Kitchener be found employment? 


M Pp ing charge will E upon his fitness. Is 
tig) ye pe "+ atriot or blackleg? Let him exhibit his person 
id th | Me Ee child. And cannot we so adjudicate the quarrel be- 
thy v ihe fine Housman and the King’s Reader of Plays? I have 
w peen ME hatever about it. But I have no time to make a 
Ths PF po dou ubt y all the questions of national concern which are, you 
Lay catalogue nn the decision of this sublime court. ‘The reader 
- pe ie m6 fo for himself from his study of the morning papers. 
Oe Beet owever, be worth while remarking in a postscript that 
ot I ee Thomas Malthus had published ie famous pamphlet 
i: | y its revision before Lord Abercorn made that historic retort 
at f pis visitor ; but that the effect of his deductions was not as yet 
bea | apparent. In these days we are better able to judge of that, and 
sedin | whether there would be much or little to be learned at the staple. 
sfe | ‘The Woman Suffrage movement had also been foreshadowed, but 
uig À had not reached its present stage of acute controversy. One could 
hin | hardly, perhaps, find a question more ripe for submission to Mrs. 
mb J Berry and her charge than this particularly vexed one; but far be 
ett | itfrom me to anticipate the lines of her report. I may own, I 
rene, | suppose, to keen desire to see the cyes of. the fine child exploring 
down, the vistas o of time, in which they may see millions of mothers and 
ove, f maids streaming to the polls, and some, indeed, sitting in the 
illite | House of Commons from two o'clock in the afternoon till two 
atthe } o'clock in the mor ning. They may well ask, ‘ Where do I come 
vt f n?! But these things are not yet, and may never be. Mean- 
ne, lime, Lord Abercorn’s and ot her persons’ trees are devoted to their 
n his | business, and do it excellently well, and t h h 
hak f stall me A y well, and one must hope that we 
ne to attend to ours. I am told that it is 


sadly neglected i in France. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 


nn en 
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THE GENIUS OF CI 


ON 
pres 
ITI.—GIBBON THE INFIDEL | he 
they 
GIBBON has justly described the fall of the Roman Empi oan neni 


of the most “memorable revolutions ’ which have + 
earth, the effects of which are felt to this very day. Tig straps E 
—or rather not strange, such was his i sly | | 
revelation—that he should have perceived and yet have fie p 
to describe in this particular instance what }) miss! 


ivi : : J sek 
as the footsteps of the Divine Providence Moving among the vay J Bia 
of men. E 

The rise of the Eternal City from a bog once situate betwen | ith 


the Tiber and the Anio * to become the metropolis of the earth,t: | 
expansion of a small and savage race cradled on the Mons Pak . 
tinus that became le vainqueur des vainqueurs de la terre, the | High 
growth of a ferocious superstition such as the Lupercalia into iki | tki 
unbending courage and high faith in the God of Heaven? which | “nic 
after conquering itself, went forth to every region of the then | 


Pusey’! 

known globe conquering and to conquer : nie / 

E A regere imperio populos, Romane, memento! | on 

A : 3 } jitas): i ; : 

the beginnings of that dear-bought, hard-won franch a Ao || ae 
which was gradually extorted from the proud ee | Ten, 
small Latian borough till every nation of the earth ¢ f iine 


ea ; as 2 ess thal 1 
glorious title of being a ‘ citizen of Rome ’—this ae we 
this was the heaven-sent mission of Rome on ee tale oft 
_ ist orators and her historians loved to dwell, this th 
World-wide destiny which they strove to unfold— 
= ; ; 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae: 


eb’ 


= Sy i 
Compare, or rather contrast, the brilliant conjectures of a 
th the splendid declamation of Livy (Praef. and}. | in, 69: 
ry Memorials of Rome seem to be Greek in oe ae H 
óan (‘brute strength °’), Lupercal, Lyceus (aiken with M 
ricators of the early Roman history- i clost, 
two races as originally not only OnE a ble. Relig 
of the two Scipios is specially remarka ie 


ame 
the beginning of the Punic wars, and Lae 
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4 niel, more than five hundred years before the 

rophet Da Al foretold this singular revolution.t That 
fhe p Christ, hac ‘ 7 : ’ ‘ 

„g Of ' which should be ‘ strong as iron’ and ‘ devour 


, S i Ta 4 7 s 
prih Ko th,’ was destined to be in God s good Providence 
A yhole € around of the nations, until ‘in the days of the’ 

se 


n = 
oi an The Roman 
resci in language that leaves no room for doubt that 


i informing US, eTa e 
rs quoting from some common oracle, that an old presenti- 
4 i at length possessed the world, based upon the mystic 
pe s the priests, that from the East was to rise the future 
Pent of the human race.’ Of this not only the Romans, 
Jews,‘ and Samaritans,” but the barbarian nations were conscious. 
Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History, mentions that Buddhist 
nisionarics on their way to China met Chinese sages going to 
xek the Messiah about the year 33 4.p.* Wise men from the 
rgions of Babylonia, led by their own prophet Balaam’s predic- 
tion of a Star that should rise out of Jacob, came to Jerusalem 
vith the strange inquiry : ‘ Where is He that is born King of the 


AS On 
Ce Gy 
Tange 
ity to 
failed 
hotel 
Ways 


govern 


tween 
h, the 
Pala. 
» the 
y at 
hich, 

then 


“The passages are Dan. ii. 40, vii. 7. The perfectly ridiculous fiction of the 
‘Higher Critics,’ or rather of Porphyry, that the book of Daniel is a Maccabean 
forgery, has been refuted in detail by modern discovery ; and as the unity of the 
book has been conceded by the pseudo-critics themselves little need remains to 
vindicate its authentic accuracy. See Hengstenberg and his pupil Havernick (1832) 
Bee the four close-printed volumes of the Abbé Fabre D’Envieu, also 
ae vectures on Daniel (his best performance) and C. H. H. Wright’s 
tent work on the same subject, also Sir R. Anderson’s new edition of Daniel 
hide, p: Den ; Cp. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, Urquhart’s New Biblical 
i'e Pinches Old Test. in Light &e. 

WET. Vesp, iv. : ‘ Percrebuerat Oriente in toto vetus et constans opinio esse 


in fatis x 
ofa oye ae tempore Judea profecti rerum potirentur. Id de imperatore 
Jie J Mon yy ae Postea eventu paruit Judæi ad se trahentes rebellérunt.’ 


‘ : Ue 
ae Pluribus persuasio inerat ANTIQUIS SACERDOTUM LITTERIS 
sep uenen fore ut valesceret Oriens profectique Judea rerum 

sth. Sus [haec]... ne adversis quidem ad vera mutabantur.’ 


fhe J eens p, i = ‘antiquis sacerdotum litteris? to the prophet Daniel.] 
MAMMASIN Be an 8.4: qv xpnopds duplBoros, , , . 'EN TOIS ‘IEPOIS evpnuévos 
7008 ds uy pate Kaipby exeivoy (sic) àrd THs xdpas abray ris pker THs olxovpévns 
a Yio Wrote woes EéraBov, +.» Tepl thy kplaiy, edjAou 8° kpa Tý» 'Overwaciavov 
4 these an Bex Gyros ex’ 'Iouõalas aizoxpdropos, It must be admitted 
‘i Oh; lu. jij 16; pasate statements. 
a me xii, 20 es vii. 31, xi. 51. Cp. the inquiry of the Greeks after 
ne, ohn ; 3 Al.. 
abi he NE 25 RY ie 
nth an Come te Sai, oe Messiah cometh, Who is called [in Greek] Christ. 
i DP Utes Wo ver 14 tell us all things.’ z 
Me era romancos R E works written in avowed refutation of the 
w Cirig ~ angl. vol. ; e infidel Renan, Lange’s Leben Jesu Bk. II. Pt. ii. 


lig e T emps, sa aa 388, T. and T, Clark], and M. de Pressensé’s Jésus 
former po > Ct 80” Œuvre [ed. angl. Jackson, Walford and Hodder, 
a ife of oi justly merited the great eulogy of the late Bishop of 
debt to a Geo the latter Canon Liddon regards as having dis- 


Mstendom (Bampton Lectures, App.). 
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Jews? for we have seen His star in the ascend 
Idumacan king of the district beyond the Sea fad a 
at the fulfilment of a prophecy he must hani Gal ere FA 
and Roman sources ; and, in the mad attem leard fro, a } 


Emperor Augustus the celebrated bon mot (ha ae an 
be the swine (és) of Herod than his son Gas Would pa 
Queen of Egypt, is said to have declare eH) 
rection of the dead from her knowledge o 
when the unbelieving Sadducees asked 


how he could prove this, he replied : ‘ Out of the whole 0 
“aoe OdT 


5 z Passages 
referred to the Messiah.’* The Arabs at this pre 


stirred with expectation, as if in fulfilment of tho 
had declared that the kings of Saba and Seba shoul 
gifts and that the land of the Moors should hasten to stretch gi 
hands unto God. Even Stoicism, the Philosophy of E 
had hazarded, in the person of the affected Sencea, glimps a T 
intimations of those immortal yearnings which had received tha | ic 
fulfilment and found their satisfaction in the coming of th | aposta 


l4 
Gospel. Omen venientis aevi, | fraud, 
Auspicium melioris horae. | the de 
thoug] 
| fallen. 


Were g 
trang 

5e oracles thy 

d come oflene 


chapt 
and si 
aware 
perio. 
} itscre 


Tt was in contemplation of these glorious facts that Macaulay, in 
his youthful essay on Milton, rose to the heights of this get | i. 
argument and justified the ways of God to men: runner 

It was before Derry embodied in a human form, walking amon3™ F Sitne 
partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over tit Pope.” 
s tloser 


Is H 
înticipa 


* Num. xxiv. 17; Matt. ii. 2: Mdyor am avaroAdy... aortes «s PM 
Abro rò» &orépa "EN TH: *ANATOAH:. Compare the insurrection 4 Tittle Iste 
the celebrated Bar-cocheba, or ‘Son of the Star.’ 

* ‘Cleopatra regina interrogavit Rabbi Meir his verbis: 
mortuos revicturos quia scriptum est [apud] Psalmum lxxi. [i.e. m set 
ET EFFLORESCENT . . . SICUT GRAMEN TERRAE.” Cui ille: “ Lig Frain s% 
ex tritico” [Of. Joann. xii. 24, 1 Cor. xv. 37].’ See Vitringa «4 ™ | 
19 (fol. ii. 71). 2 $ 
- ` ‘“Rogarunt Sadducæi rabbanem Camalielem undenan We 
mortuos resusciturum. Is respondit: Ex Lege et ex Prophet 


: sp MORTUI $. oj 
CREIRA o o o Ex Prophetis [citavit] Jes. xxvi. 19: V1VEST a plis © 
CADAVER MEUM. 


Cocceji sec, xi.). 
12 Aids to Fai 


= = 41, viil. 
1 Pss. lxxii. lxviii. See their first. fulfilments, Acts 1 1 i 


* Bp. Lightfoot’s ‘S. Paul and Seneca’ ap. P Ba E ha 
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1 the beie 


2 tions OF © 
etraying the most colossal erudition), the cole” i; om 


n probaret De 


“p 
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ie Manger, bleeding on the Cross, that the preju- 


mbering a Ces the doubts of the Academy and the pride of the 

a gynagosue x the Lictor and the swords of thirty legions were 
sces 

q the fase 


y be asked : How has Gibbon treated this grave 
OWn Ue © 


; may z m? Or else, how has his crooked imagination 
f e ‘ = TT Eee oC 7 . 
storie a yervert.the records of the faith? He speciously 
; (6) Jo dew SO wm 
jed t0, ; terouslyclude. By l and 
epee rot_dexterously clude. By a rapid anc 
be cD atever.he-can l abad" A l] P 


F > synopsis of all the emperors from Augustus 
And “pot Very 

Ri | 
talige | p Marcus 


; EA ; subie am > That he cannot 
| ous inguiries the subject demanded. What he 
Teste | snd dangerous 1nq 


hee | cmanently avoid he can, however, through fourteen long E 
at iets, postpone. By the time he reaches the famous fifteenth 

thy ia sixteontD chapters he is already in the fourth (eo He is 8 
Nering f avare that by this time Christianity was corrupting. Three long { 
thoni periods of primitive religion, with its martyrdoms, its apologies, iz 
spi, Ñ. isereeds, its confessions, its buoyant energy, its restless ‘ goodwill a 
esal f iovards men,’ had passed away. It was now the age of a falling 
Vth f empire, of barbarian invasions, of strange heresies, of still stranger 
of th | apostasics, of ecclesiastical miracles, of Gothic violence, of cruel 
| fraud, of lying stratagem, of all the tumult and unrest that beset 
| thedecay of an earthly empire and the uprising of a not less earthly, 
} though ecclesiastical, empire on its ruins. Old Babylon was 
fallen. The ‘mystic ’ Babylon, foreseen by the seer of Patmos’ 
tacky isle, was claiming the vast heritage of her heathen fore- 
tunner, To ‘our Lord’ and even ‘ God’ (divus) Domitian was 
ee still more blasphemous title of ‘ Our Lord God the 
Bice: a n is ane we should engage, as Calvin says, at 
i S the powers of hell.8 


15 
n G on overlooks the ordo e 
| i bates the use of the word ‘Exarch,’ & 
wa awe R. Empire, i. í EE 
_ passages from Daniel, Thessalonians, and the Book of Revelation 
ar Mitesision aa OUS subject have received this interpretation in almost 
“ dpocalypre and ee the days of Irenaeus, (See Bp. Wordsworth On 
3 € rationalists 1 and Dean Alford’s Commentaries.) The Roman Church 
nee j © avoid this plain issue by shifting the vast 
ianic date of the Apocalypse (circ. 96) to that 
Tt edia, s é proved abortive. (See Swete’s Apocalypse, the 
17A ™t Chr, yy, a >; and Elliott’s Horæ Apocalypticæe, App.) 
m riginal : “Consertis manibus inferis obpugnavit.” I have 
— Ae of Bp. Warson’s attack on Gibbon (Apology for 
10) ot Dr. Miner's ‘Strictures on Gibbon’ (Tracte and 
and an Ane P. Hurn replied to Gibbon’s attack on Daniel (Mise. 
aes y pens but unusually learned writer refuted his patristic 
Since thee v. October 1838. These are acute rather than formid- 
Harnack, AF days the colossal erudition of Ranke and Baur, of 
4 i agree § Opened up a new world of facts and ideas, which, 
te Wry, hops Gibbon eat this Present and newer assault. In answer to 
3 the cage 95; 1 , 227) only willingly but generously withdrew his case 


e hope his candour would have led him to do the 
Present writer. X 


quester and the persecutions of Marcus Aurelius, 
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The propagation of the Gospel and the triumph i 
blend necessary to Gibbon’s argument] are insepara 
decline of the Roman monarchy. As the happiness 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise F: of a ut 
i duction or at least abuse of Christianity [thus Gib ma 
' to confound the first century with the fourth] haa Cunning, 
’ decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Some influere 


This astounding statement Gibbon does not 
could not if he would. And we wait wit 
; Ng sects ing 
could possibly by the fourth century have baie iy 
‘influence on the decline and fall of the Roman Bn hl 
calmly tells us that : pire." H, 


The clergy successfully preached the doctrines of 
ipusillanimity!. . . The flames of controversy consumed thea 
ithe Empire! . .. The profession of Christianity—fhere ho gek R 
įmouthpiece of Julian the Apostate]—oppressed the freedom of the Be 
| compelled [men] to hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest attrib 

‘i human nature, sincerity and courage. '” 


Patience o 


easiest 


ER 7 aitacke 
Could malignity and want of candour farther go in suha f strike,’ 


partial account of the cause of the decline of Rome oro | —— 
progress of Christianity? This indeed is the Gibbonian melll 
throughout. Afraid to meet Christianity on open groin 
and not less afraid to misstate notorious facts, Gibbon polite | 
insinuates a doubt about the ‘scanty and suspicious materik | Toaita 
of ecclesiastical history’ (though they are almost tho oJ tameo 
materials for those times that we have); obliquely ee ee th 
objections which he dare not express except through the aoe ai 
obsolete heretics; and while he overlooks the argument a wf 
Christian side he extenuates the cruelty of the Romas 
ment, which he puts down to the Jews, dimin aa ai 
ostentatiously exact calculation the number of the f his om J 
martyrs, confines to the walls of Rome on the ee Tui 
unsupported surmise the persecution of Nero n ae genen h 
Severus as merely an ‘accidental tempest, agi n heap | 
er to some unknown motive or else to ail ) 
ol the heath ‘cislati Everything is ca 3 
tbe he en.legislation. Everything 


» and ¢. 
© Memoirs, with Hist, c. xxxviii. under ‘ Genl. Observat an in 
“AD, 345, &e,’ Perhaps Gibbon was thinking of an oe A 
contemporary, Burke: ‘The monks contributed to Hee ae 

man Empire’ (Burke's Wks., ‘An Abridgement oh 
If 20, Burke has refuted the notion himself ; see context: ade from 
however, what refined deductions can pa 
; ge's Revelation, p. 59 (T. and T 
There ; ordsworth’s Revelation, p. 157; 
“e is no reason, says Mr. Gwatkin, ‘to supp a 
es l mited to Rome, and the Apocalypse does seem Williams 
blast? (Darty Oh. H. i, 75), Cp, Baur, Ch. H. ii 195 ( 


ssh Dy 
is 
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ach spot WETS 
the humble beginnings of an upstart religion. 
this strange bias we seem to feel, as Cole- 


Nap a 

ilg ¢ 

cqnebow 110 : 

“Je us acqu : aap é 

pde us acq f by the more polished scepticism of his own un- 

Poman unbelic? bY 

i, el 

ylieving agC. g t e Oee RE ther 

But Gibbon s chief weapon agains iristianity is neither 
ing nor logic, but merely sarcasm and sneer. From Voltaire, 

arn te SIO TTA re : 

nth e Pascal and from Tacitus ** he ‘learned, as he tells us 
u iC "i d . 

Sate f melf, ‘to manage. the weapon of grave and temperate, irony, 

hind a «ren on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.’ This, indeed, is the 

“a asest mode of vanquishing an enemy too strong to be seriously 

tacked. Hence, ever ` willing to wound and yet afraid to 

iy ne 

such s f strike,’ N 

oiik m [He] shaped his weapon with an edge severe} 

methal Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ih 

ont The lord of irony—that master-spell 

oli Which stung his foes to wrath. 


tena 


Toattain his end all the arts of suggestion are put in use. The 
y a une of Christ appears anon as that of ‘ our Saviour,’ anon along- 
i ee that of Socrates and other such ‘ respectable sages of 
A A Ae , anon with the half-fabulous Apollonius of Tyana and 
ie cee ‘The distance between the first and fourth 
by ling af an y abridged by a minute and trivial recital of the 
it [Oests (ax a as: in behalf of whom his candour never once 
is ott | Mourad is ie case of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius) the 
“*tived by their hat their excellent understandings were often 
M telectog fs eats goodness of heart.” Had Gibbon 
Mento man re ne celebrated maxim of Seneca that it ig rarely 
e he iia Same time to love and to be wise, he might have 
1, iting Sea intemperance of Christian zeal when under 
"eatence or fren of a revelation fraught with such momentous 
ed Neander 3 future of the human race. The gentle and 
atkins as, in a profound passage, pointed out that the 


E 
è Cam aael History has admirably handled these various 
like ad more Sees is a master ecclesiastic at once more prudent 
Riss the H 3 ving than Lardner. And I am tempted to notice 
Seu ory is in Irmingham (to whose works and influence this 


Some sort 
a RD reply), Mr. Gwatkin has a sacred and almost 
CCurac z 


lman, Essays, p. 79). 
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crisis brought on by Christianity, asit was to le: ; 
in the spiritual life, must needs call forth a A toa genin | 
morbid action as the indispensable Process } onsiderabiag E. 

condition was ultimately to be attained ; ate Which th 

of a jealous and a nervous exclusive spirit nae th 
engendcred by that Opposition to the World in ot md na 
must first display itself before it could RET 

the principle of his-own renovation 24 Gi tthe y 
deliberately preferred to overlook this extenu 

If we penetrate behind Gibbon’s History asla 

shall at once be struck with the length to which n atn 
spleen against Christianity has contributed to the Te 
his philosophy and the inconsistencies of his historica] at 
The triumph of Christianity he coolly attributes (n E 
least) to the weakness of superstition preying upon the ‘ at 
decaying Empire, until at last in the unity of the 
to victory, apparently with the help of the sword of Constantin, \ sion 
But this specious argument of itself proves nothing, if, indeed, itr J 7% 
ever originally intended to do more than to point a favouritem | We 
judice. Gibbon knew well that no Roman Emperor could bre. range 
adopted so startling a change of policy, still less of creed, except ona 
extreme and general pressure from without. And that presit f mentai 
was due to no less a fact than what an apostle asserts * anda Gibba | demoli 


Ree Lil 
ating citem 


i italsofa fl entary 
Church it attains uncom 


confirms ; namely, that l discuss 
before the reign of Diocletian and Constantine the faith of Christ had bex piss | 
preached in every province and all the great cities of the Empire. Sssed 


‘ 1. f fesses | 
Rather than allow this obvious solution of the dilemmi Or 


Gibbon has to invent five ‘ secondary causes.’ Of these r a ndh 
unlucky as to fix upon (1) the zeal of the Christians op a Dretloo 
purified from the fanaticism of the Jews—the J ce a 
lifelong enemies and betrayers of the Christian ne Ji 
whose mad hatred (according to Gibbon’s own 7 erst f 
Chapter XVI.) hounded on the Roman Coveney P aa 
the professors of the Gospel! Another of these ae large 
1s (2) the belief in a future life, which Gibbon atu nectati au 
4 foreboding of the end of the world and-the aia th 
scusuous millennium. Yet Gibbon himself mus! pge ti 
former Instinct was sound in anticipating the ale 
1S OWN curiosity has prompted him to record, r! 3i 
taneous downfall of Jerusalem and the Be an 
eight months of each other ; 27 while the ena aes y 
of Christ’s immediate return to carth stands ef hat 
One of the first of the genuine apostolic eee ii, 2 
a Nander, Ch. Hist. i. 218. So also De Quincey: ee 


. . . i 4 
26 aul in his epistle to Col. i. 23. tg, xvi 
c: xv. Cp. Jerome, Epp. 146. 
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' is the assumption of miraculous powers on the 

ian Church, which grew to a height in the 

p v. Yet the long discontinuance of these powers 

rth Bury had covertly suspected Chrysostom had boldly 
We cigs first quoted by Middleton and well known 

ihe effect that all miracles ceased probably with 

22 Notwithstanding this testimony of these = 

Gibbon dares to hazard one example (c. xvi.) : 


rs 
l a ‘cause | | 
| if of the Chris 


{0 Gibbon, ! 
the Apostolic age. 
ginculous powers 
days of Irenaeus [he blandly remarks], about the end of the second iz 
‘ who resurrection of the dead was very far from being esteemed an i l 
an event, The miracle was frequently performed on necessary = 
Pcs At such a period... faith could boast of... many 
J asions, a «A 
| guterful victories over death. 


We turn at once to Gibbon’s footnotes for his authority for so 
range and extravagant a statement ; and we find that it depends 
yon a single and unsupported testimony of Irenaeus and his com- 
| tatator Dodwell. But even this testimony is immediately 
dmolished by Gibbon himself; for four notes below Gibbon 
| deuses whether in the long series of ecclesiastical history there 
| asts a single instance of a saint asserting that he himself pos- 
he gift of miracles ! But more than this. Gibbon pro- 
his, „requently to cite with pleasure the candour and erudition 
sa| “otin and Middleton. Now what shall we say to Gibbon’s own 
ght atl | et when, in order to indulge a sarcasm, he can afford to 
cere te fis, mak their Judicious palliation of Irenaeus’ credulous mis- 
A Jes} 3 ae $ Tt is very strange,’ comments Middleton upon this 
f iil egies p Penaeus, ` that from the time of the Apostles there 
f turies,’ i Hae of this miracle to be found in the three first 
f ely imply ati testimony Jortin adds that Trenaeus’ words 
J Shen enacus lat they appear at first sight to express, for 
f te tseg the Speaks of casual miracles of healing and of exorcism 
‘hi tins eee tense ; but, remarks Jortin, ‘ when he men- 
iad Fn One “ons he has the caution always to use the aorist, 
f thei reece which had been wrought by the Apostles 
ording to aoe Successors with those which in his opinion 
Ommon report still continued in the Church.’ 2° 
< 206 g See ‘Gibbon No. I’ note 10 (ubi cit). 
xy, any ae aean infidelity infects aen Ais Latin. 
Poenis affecit A i escribes Se s pererinion : ‘Nero er: Mey? 
um correpti a 7 Fogta aa algos ghi anos tives 
x Passage I cannot ees z one ibe: Gibbon p inet translation 
ranscri 1 ms colour ee 


every talent.’ In fact, the Empire ‘had become © 


 Gwatkin’s Barly 


890 Digitized by Ayd Sma) F bdak duada tri 
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Such is the accuracy and fidelit 
science .hasa’stake in the issue! We E tibbon s 
on the authority of Gibbon that in the ea en, t 
(according to Gibbon in one mood) “not ae cent 
attested of any writer assuming such powers fe 
power of working miracles was one of the me {or bimg fi 
which explain (according to Gibbon in anoth original ca K 
pagation of Christianity. Şuch-is-the candoy er moo 
the superstition of scepticism ! rofi lh Pe 

‘Only one conclusion remains. Deny 
fundamental miracles involved in Christ’s 
doctrine, and then 


without ingui 
; uty ih 
life and dea al 


Philosophy which lean’d on Heaven before 
Sinks to her second cause and is no more! 


We shall even bear to be told that ‘ the patience of the yin 
Church ma yell be ‘ibe its c A 
ay as well be ascribed to its weakness as to its Virtue’ 
(c. xx.). From such a standpoint the ‘ candid but rational ena 
into the progress and establishment of Christianity’ with vit Fs 
Gibbon sets out becomes not only un-‘ essential’ (e xv.) be Fhe 
impossible. f vas ni 
The spleen of Gibbon never ceases to betray him, int | eriden 
sequence, into some interesting self-contradictions, Accorliig } ment 
to the context of his argument he paints the Empire ink | ms to 
darkest or the brightest colours. His favourite historian, Tact the Le 
tells us that by the time of Tiberius all private liberty was bug] Bu 
gradually extinguished.*” Gibbon fixes on the Golden 4g that th 
Domitian’s immediate successors as ether 
generoi 
ihing 
1 povin 
go’ | vine 


iie 


that period in the history of the world during which the condition of t 
human race was most happy and prosperous. 


Yet in the same breath he informs us that this ‘ Golden 


: Sa i 
ushered in by the ‘ unparalleled vices ’ of the previous Re Hy 


‘the dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly 
and the timid inhuman Domitian. . . . Rome ar ve! 
an unremitting tyranny .. . fatal to almost eve 


; mpe% ba 
dreary prison’ for the suspected enemies om ma ‘ad ge 
before long ‘throughout the Roman world a 6 ommon t 
dignation was heard imploring vengeance 0n me sig ines 
of the whole, f a sol st 


but wi k that per 
‘branded with will only venture to remar ; 


se T well-deserved infamy’ (for though tm 
Anat it does not represent his ew S jatebantur oF thority $ 
Fun, were Christians (not criminals). Need I cite ite (Lond 

Nan, ad loc., or of Lardner's Credibility, YÈ 
Church History, i. 78, 79 (note)? 


jg lib 
X £ nts 
nn. i. 74: manebant etiam tum vestigia 


ac. A morie 
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3 will not leave him alone. 
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guch was ‘the mild and beneficent spirit of 
732 z. ; ‘ 
okie „mmitior quod toleraverat—which through six 
j i U s s . a 
ine s to contrast with the humble beginnings of 
ot as That this golden era of happiness did not express 
ct n | feelings about the Roman Empire is clear from a 
tg Tl 2 a . . 
r jetter to his father, in which he says : 
3 pl vate 
ingle p 
i f convinced that ; 
i of mankind t 
tthe affectation is necessary to his argument. He hates 
a so heartily that he cannot trust himself to be 


mee y 
pit" ‘aipbon tHe 


there never existed such a nation, and I hope for the 
here never, never will again.** 


, $ 
yuppie 


il EEA possaontee it;-as..Porson.says, with all the 2 spite of a 
p fut. tom He cannot leave it alone. And why? Because 


sonal enemy” 4 s : ; 
onal opery In Gibbon’s hands the very soil of 


ihe Promised Land becomes fruitful or barren to order ; and 
giborities can, it seems, be produced to justify either descrip- 
im” The same astonishing inconsistency dogs Gibbon in his 
Memoirs whenever he treats of the Christian religion. For 
imple, on one page he assures us that at the age of seventeen 
Ww ‘suspended’ his religious inquiries; on another page that it 
as not till five years later that he made a ‘regular trial of the 
eidences of Christianity.’ So gross is his carelessness of state- 
nent that he tells us that while he was in church his habit 
ms fo revolve during the recital of the Psalms the meaning of 
lie Lessons which come after the Psalms! 

an Sa his History. If “it was not in this world 
T el eens were desirous of making themselves 
generous ie ee J i P Z en Has to a ae 
tog in the We o n a yj —a new word as well as a new 
Pvinces,” that ae o the world— united the most distant 
“bod the laws of 3 a ag E Christian and a soldier PE, under- 
tll as the A ar ane respected the sanctity of treaties as 
a and monuments of Rome during his invasion 

noj 73 

by Me stats pate, that ners been confirmed in this conjecture by 
Neh deer e1 Gibbon’s golden he ne piet heaga Hodder s Sonem 
it in ny. But Why «Pht ai an DEI ES Cn e of ‘un 
Thy pat Aven scious’? Gibbon well knew what he was 


tin - : : 
sal] & a millennium which might make Christianity unnecessary. 


Teta @ Part of ; Š 
n, of the ome mise-en-scène of the haughty infidel, part of the ‘immortal 
OF, eq 70S yehws, of the dvhpiQuoy yeracua of the scoffing atheist. 


ay -R E. 1 
lalate Prude Prothero, The most casual reader will note, what Gibbon’s 


n f 
’ Beleen that ae has forced him to overlook, that of all the ferocious 


es fy Reece the human name, that ‘modest,’ ‘noble,’ ‘ just and 
Christi RELIUS, may b moderate’ philosopher and saint, the Emperor 
ane. Suc n S placed first among the bloodthirsty persecutors of 
k his | Tantum ie virtue at its highest! Such was the religion 
Wonk V. ication. t910 potuit suadere malorum! 

8. of my Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters? in Miscel- 
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of the city, and that to the island of Brit 
barbarism ‘ the missionaries of Rome re 
and Christianity .*° 

Even the ‘ corruption 
so much, can find on a later page its ext 


, of Which G; 
enuation, 
In the most corrupt state of Christianity the } 
je stice from the Law and mercy from the Gospel. arbarians ni 
the divine truth their minds were insensibly enlarged be ve 
history, of nature, of the arts and of societ + ua 
the language, they imperceptibly imbibed the ad wh 
 Christianity.°7 Spirit, gf 


Y The last inconsistency we shall trace is ag pathor 
ludicrous. There were two destructions of ie ian i i 
library, the first in the year. 389,-the.second in the y Me 
authors of the first conflagration are unknown, Gibbon A k 
imputes it to the ‘religious prejudice ’ of the Christians ihe 
this he confuses two libraries at Alexandria and then the hey 
with the sanctuary of Serapis ; anda half-quoted passageof Orsi | 
which seems to refer only to the Serapeum, is brought forva 
in support of this mistaken view. In the next conflagration, | 
belonging to the year 638, about which there is a similar confwi | 
among authorities, we—know.that_either the library or the gl 
suffered-at.the hands of the Saracens. On this occasion an | 
plea is exhausted in the interests of Mahometanism * with ave 
to extenuating the tragedy. Hear the advocate! 


For my own part I am strongly tempted to deny both the fact aul! 
consequences. . . . Nor can it fairly be presumed that any important tulk 
any useful discovery in art or nature, has been snatched away fron! 
curiosity of modern ages. 


Such is the candour and impartiality of infidel learning! [Y 
truth is that what Gibbon has recorded of Voltaire in his al ] 
fogards Christianity is more true of himself. On this sU 5 | 
Was _a-bigot, an intolerable-bigot.’ * 


„1T is painfully interesting to trace the gradual i ; 
Gibbon’s mind. He had not always been at heart 5 ite | 
gynic he affected. Thus, he bitterly assailed, what ore val a 
had defended, “the abominable slave-trade.’ “ ue Poni ; 
letters show, a warm and generous brother, 809» and sanding AE 
to the endearments of female friendship, notwiths 


-xxvii ao i 
3 oe: XV., XXX., xxxviii. sr o ri 
Posture, of the False Prophet was in som 
t 2 alse Prophe 
Tavesty of the Christian religion. Read Mr. S. W- Os 


and Mohammed 2 ae TEI 
c Ixvii, 13, Rivingtons, 1889. ao o. Jiii ® 


A 
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f his historical style, he was as susceptible as 
manner y Religion was early, he tells us, ‘the theme 
pimsett- ’; and he regrets in later life that he early 


pS Tie blessing ’ of a mother. That man wag 


tie sgmnée who, when bearing all -is blushing honours 
í matsi ite : 
f 00 him, could writ 

the 


I have since passed over Putney Common I have always 
Fs Siere my mother, as we drove along in the coach, ad- 
po I was now going into the world and must learn to think 


psi 


am unprinted letter to his aunt, at the age of firey one; he 
owiedges that religionis the best-guide of. youth and the 
uehn0W 7 's before this he had been 
f support of old age. Five years be 

Sais to ascribe to the prayers of that same aunt and to Lady ji 
sheffield his safe crossing to Calais—‘for I do believe,’ he $ 
\ jwchingly adds, ‘ they both pray.’ ** à $ 
~] this Reading Diary he contemptuously dismisses as ‘ black- i 
, mrd buffoonery ’ an indecent attack upon the Christian faith.” Ve 
| Par his History he appreciates the force of that ‘ pure and a 
. | tumble religion ’ which ‘ gently insinuated itself into the minds ; 
omen’ and ‘broke the fall’ of the empire. The ‘ pride of 
| conquest,’ he elsewhere admits, ‘ was blended with the humble 
| mper of Christianity’; for ‘the mild influence of the Gospel 
} Fsuades and purifies the heart of a genuine convert.’ * Again, 
his Memoirs, in an interesting attack on the mathematics and the 
: uct sciences? he raises a warning voice against ‘the habit of 


| ‘a demonstration so destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
ce, 


|! But the innate scepticism of the age was early rooted in that 
Mecocious mind. i 


‘time, he went Twice every Sunday, in the years spent at 
A lessons id to church with his family and followed the 
| fat ana the aes and the Epistles for the day in the Septua- 
i anting the ee Testament, but “multiplied his doubts’ by 
tetun to ¢ earned commentators in his father’s library on 
8 of his dis 3 house. At sixteen—such was the early serious- 
f Wa ons Teenie she had, by too much reading of Bossuet 
í p Version, R ewildered himself into the errors of Rome.’ His 
he made aoe in the following year by the help of a Swiss 
BoP N state of ea Suspend his religious oe and remain 
e : Cu. rei 
ed ns not indifferent. At the age of twenty-two the 


afr c : 
esh in what he calls ‘a regular trial of the 
ed. R. i Z fs 1 
eee * Misc. Wks. v. 467, ed. Ld. Shefiield. 
=No. 405 % 
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` standing, as Kant and Coleridge would 


after he had-lost-the-vigoursof the passions 


_ the 
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AUR 
evidences of Christianity.” But how ch . 
which he approaches that delicate task Sd is ¢ 
hardly ever opened the New Testamentu 4° Hu 
us that ‘by every possible light th 


e 
at reason ’ (be 
‘ Tah on ] . t s } i have discrimi Ds 4, 
history ’—(but is history a branch of the monies 
Bishop Creighton asked of Lord Action) —<«¢ Tal sci 
repeatedly viewed this important subject,’ 


A Thats. Ue 
clusion? That : nd what ig bs 


The belief of miracles and mysteries cann 


: E . ot be support 
pan teedistant-reporr, of human testimony. ed on the bris 


Does he means to imply that we have 
obtaining facts than that of ‘human testi 

wish to insinuate that Christian evidences repose alone r r 
“brittle basis’ of such testimony? Or does he hope it 
deist predecessor, Lord Bolingbroke, to create the impression tte | 
facts become less facts and _therefo 


tore require more evidom: 
through thelong lapse of time? B ' 


ut we proceed. 


any other Means ç 
mony’? Or does 


f advie 


HY) his st 
perhaps agree—[note the sarcasm !]—that . . . the faith, as well atf tall 
vitus, ofa Christian must be formed and fortified by she-inpistad| under 


ae 


‘ D i P hs 
the image of his mind.’ Be it so. Out of his own ma i 


| 
the 2%} 
A rage for indecency—wrote the celebrated Porson pamai n 8 
Work, but especially the last volumes. . . . If the History T ebte IE 

T should guess that these obscenities were written by som’ iad a 
having from age, accident or excess. survived tha pasion’ « shail Une 
indulged-in-the lean AF exposed tne nt Ph. 


Speculation and exposed 


The cruel gibe struck home, though Gi bpo aS 
reference to a mortal malady which w da 


Pronounced a hydrocele. = pede poen’ 
Hak x Raro antecedentem deseruit pe Sma 
„Afty-six, after making seven sketches of his * m” 
; ; 1 
See his ‘Reading Diary’ in Misc. Wks. 4 23 F 


am 
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w t of ten years more of life to come, he passed to 
ec : 


SN git prosp ithout the shadow of a hope beyond the grave. 
} ji acount W 


st © yd Acton used to say pag an ve ea effect of 
da a] reading lay in the pa Me Ion Š he historical temper. 
TOM | pone yalue of Gibbon’s work lies precisely in this, that he 
Tis e Bret investigates all the original authorities, balances their 
tee seeuratel laims to credit and tries to strike with singularly 


TS Gy, ting C ? : 3 
pigment the middle view, or at least that view which 
tappi : 


the hig | rites or involves the greatest probability. Coleridge has com- 
: a 1“ that Gibbon never indulges in any philosophical views. G” 
Rei ves the causes of the fall of Rome, for which Gibbon 
i ally tries to account. Gibbon was wise in his generation. 
The cause is still unknown. And the numberless and conflicting 
iketa theories of that subject since put fort h go to prove the good sense 
sion ity | of Gibbon in not turning his History into a work of philosophical 
enida J investigation such as would have made it popular at the expense 
| d permanence. Gibbon knew well the value of M. Boileau’s 
| ivice, savoir se borner. He was aware that his limitations were p 


a lis strength. Hence he brought to his work that first condition 
ell as te 


win sall permanent literary achievement—that it should be read and 
N understood b 


y that large majority of mankind which reads as much 
| lor pleasure ag instruction. And in 
el. : ceeded. “Gibbon dictates,’ writes Mr. Hensley Henson, “by 
the it) indisputable right the general opinion of educated Englishmen.’ 


(i J | t is T ead xel it i oh 
is | 4 hatevey else i ; (=. al e 1 I > oe R 
i | i il l mec t 1e late VIr. F reeman, 


par e sheer learning of Gibbon is truly amazing. And Mr. Bury 
a : a Tee Scepticism was necessary to the effectiveness of his 
ibe] Ber of Deine think so. George Herbert, the brother of the 
sri Ntolarshin aoe Was a man of equal range of interests, of as fine 
i "o aner wit, yet of deep piety. And of Bishop Jeremy 
: ERE with but slight extravagance on the part of a 
$ A a aad the good humour of a gentleman, the 
igen oe the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a 
lor, the E 5 panes of a philosopher, the wisdom of a 
Y of a ae 73 a prophet, the reason of an angel, and 
a a cloister ing 
Gibbons; TSIEY;-end-wit-enon, virtuosi.*7 

: Meurable y 


a anity and the desire to make a figure 


this Gibbon has eminently 


= 


2, 
f 
2, Nat. oth of August 1833. 
w own q “> BP. 173, 174. 


e all-accom lish a A a a alent 

ne » turne plished Bunsen, on his marriage with a 
he la ne ey. Christian that after reading Luther an 
S Whole life and learning in the hope of regenerating 


e tes, LS BEE 
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_ New Testament.’) Baur’s pupil, Harnack, has repe 
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in the world, as Schlösser was acute S 
him put learning at the expense of piety 


Yet his defiance of the Christian religio \ m 
impiety adorned with the greatest talents 4, Ns showy de 


» the faj Th 
solidest learning can go. We have confuteq ‘be ty i 


ary 5 Gibbon my 

has largely assisted us to confute himself. a 
Tf this is all that anti-Christianity can do again. 
we have nothing to fear from the future. Da 
History of English Rationalism, has assured ig : 
teenth century every able man has given up fait) 
twentieth every sensible man will do likewise. 

of it at present. The myths of Strauss, the hysterie 

have had their day, their little day, and ce To 3 of Renn, f J8 
NOF. iy A eased to he, OD dio 

school of Tübingen Baur was the most formidable enema 
New Testament has yet met with since the days Ate na 
But Baur’s three capital points of attack are based on i ian 
blunders in Greek grammar so gross that one can hardly suppe J. in the 
him to be serious.“* Of all the scholars of Göttingen, Ewaldistt | aon 
true founder or at least formulator of the small School of Old Texts | 
ment criticism. But Ewald’s concessions are as formidable tot: | 
allies as his methods are arbitrary in the extreme. His hypothetie! 
editors and redactors of the Pentateuch, his admission of tl 
substantial Mosaic authorship of Exodus, his utter inabiliirh 
explain the Messianic passages of his double Isaiah, his despent | 
shifts to make the prophet Daniel at Babylon a Palestinian Kes 
of the Maccabean age, are literary artifices the grossness of mn 
will hardly be realised by those who taste the genius of Ewald a 
bottled and decanted for. popular consumption by the a 
45 Mt. iti. 2, peravocire; “look within’ and find religion there! Bhs) Rta 
"IdkwBos, Knots ral TOONS, of õokopvres orDAo: elvat : ‘Who fie 
mpoorowtuevor) to be pillars’! 2 Cor. iii. 17, ó 5è Kúpios 7b veud MT Aay 


tes: i 
Lord Jesus is a spirit’ and therefore never had a body ! (5; Paul we fh] 
the LORD Jehovah of the passage just cited is no less than the 


vate tag, ff os 
n inh gos 
that m the Dine, (08) 
1, and that in, 


tinh, 
W : 
© See ng Soya f gurl 


errors, oblivious of Scaliger’s dictum : ‘ All errors in t 
in philology.’ Mr. William Sanday, of Oxford, in his rep ture, “0 
Wesen des Christentums (‘The Character,’ or rather Carica od 
ity’) has overlooked all these material points at issue, 2l s, 
every place where Harnack goes right. 

° I have endeavoured to fix and ascertain the equa ee 
Ewatp by a careful and, I hope, complete and Sa P raph 
History of the People of Israel TS Job, his Psalms, his revet 
comparable Hebrew Grammar. After seventeen yeas emn 5 
master-critic remains unabated. But it is not in human he 
ie pupils have at last conceded, that, apart ae 

engstenberg and Havernick, of Pusey and Georg? 


alee of Ewald’s ‘higher critical ’ system has bert ne 
Toen in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, and he 
(Gee Philology. (See the concessions of oa : 
T yne’s Bible Problems, p. 139, Williams & Nore 

e Quart. Rev., January 1907.) 


and 130 
] genius and 8 
S: mint? 
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dern disciples of Wellhausen, the ablest Arabic 

ode see ; ; 

; r had, have turned against their master. ‘They 
d yer aU, 2 AG r 

fl wald oir ‘ deplorable retrogression ° in demanding a 

T ise for A ore orthodox view of the facts of Old 
$ pole 4 someW hat m 


The m 


borg pf OT story: Meanwhile Harnack, the latest pupil of 
a Je ment riticism of the New Testament and of ecclesiastical 
Gib > pau the aid down that the traditional dates of the four 

pistor» a o accepted as well as the authenticity of the two 
ma gospels MUS „al portions of the New Testament, namely the 
nhf ot Hee Lake and the Book of the Acts; while in his stand- 
te nis ine a regard to the Pauline Epistles he seems to be fast 
int int » ngustinian. The extraordinary discoveries made since 
Fe ae 1962 (when Rawlinson and Oppert and then Hincks first 
th | Seed the name of Belshazzar at Mugheir) have largely been 
emy thy f cause of this gradual and general return to orthodoxy. The 
darcin f history of an exploded Deism and of a fast exploding Higher 


Criticism *° lead us to believe that, even with new Gibbons looming 
inthe future, the triumphs of learning and science will be largely 
acomplished by professors of the Faith. 


m thre 
Suppe 
dish g 
dTe f 
le toki f 
othetial | 
1 of te f 
list 


A. H. T. CLARKE. 


; "Mr T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, admits with startling candour that the 
Higher Criticism’ is being ‘undermined’ by Assyrian studies (Bible Problems, 


e aaa 
a e Williams & Norgate, 1904). Mr. George Adam Smith of Edinburgh regards 
ie è higher critical positions as no longer ‘assured,’ and as requiring revision at 
f whid | ais of a more orthodox school (Quart. Rev., January 1907). Mr. A. H. 
alde ye assures us that ‘the method of the higher critic . . . is unscientific. . . . 


ea archeology is unmistakable. . . . Archeological facts 
hic Review March an supported the conclusions of the higher critic’ (Homi- 
| n Soviet ci K 3. Op. his Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, 
} *detailed ee very distinguished writer in the Zdinburgh Review, after 
| ‘The decay Sera of the results of Wellhausen’s ‘chaotic learning,’ sums 
f ot date, is Ree is school, the methods of which have become somewhat 

M0 ‘haye Kan er marked in the recent utterances of Wellhausen and Renan,’ 
“Felhod or ag ae ae the controversy nothing that is very new either as to 
yt Tow witness ie _ Since “the second’ or ‘third centuries.’ ‘That we 
dy A ‘he disintegration of what was once the critical theory is 


a. a sign t 
| bat ty anes hat some method more in accordance with real knowledge is 
(Hd. Rev., July 1892). : 


——o~—s— tw 
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IMPERIALISING HUDSON MAAE 

aurp 

Tug Governor-General of Canada hac . r 
from Ottawa to Ottawa by way of W ini a jong | Ér 
Fort Churchill, Hudson Bay, Hudson Strat $ 5 elon Rie, f arit 
Cape Breton, New Brunswick, and Que meta ioth 
Government is now deciding whether to build ar r: Pani Chat 
railway from the Saskatchewan Valley to nN eb f bov 
the work over to one of the existing railway systems a i i fin ic 
provinces. The Champlain Society of Canada is ae : ae 
edition of Samuel Hearn’s Journal of hig travels Hated | i ' 
Churchill to the mouth of the Coppermine River in 1760.73, a | m 
arc fortuitous circumstances that almost look like a nna i | = 
herald the opening of a new Imperial route, the bringing i | a 
best bread-cupboard of the Imperial household a thousand nils ee 
nearer the millions who must be fed from afar, unless the Empe f publi 
perish. | the | 
This article is written on the Royal Edward, bound for Bist! || Hear 
from Montreal, with two parties on board, cach of whith is | te 
significant in its way as the great journey of Lord Grey, of f forre 
part which the science of transportation is playing in the dereli | perfe 
ment of inter-Imperial relations—a delegation of the Bri i | o its 
Chamber of Commerce, which has toured Canada, andis o e 
mission of the kind sent to Canada by the chief commercial ma | : the 
sation of a great British city ; and a party of journalists, ie a 
Predecessor, organised for the purpose of interpreting ue yal 4 
England to the people in that tremendous section nes Pig 
erica who may be induced to approach Europe ther aa F 
Lawrence and the Bristol Channel. And, if another Ci 2 sbi keo 
desired to pile text on text for this discon yed pati”! | Fiver 
pieces ance tie Royal Grenadier Ce ee et Sy | * 
B ova wireless acknowlec = of Belle Jsle, n al cay 
Ege oe the lonesome oT e ig le 
the Musto keepers and Marconi operator? erial cyi A j Re 
rill of their partnership in the Imp po ee th 

potency of their call upon the King’s servante Da 


f. 


stand before the K 


ing. 
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s us mourn over what they conceive to be an 
ain ca historical perspective in the younger components 
Dabs (6) x 
mpire- have abundance of perspective make no 
ye those who have ® tas nE 
ie hose who are making history do not bother about per- 
RA wel os é . 7 , eaga I D pina 7 m A 
80 “pat is especially the case in countries where public 
pt private enterprise are largely occupied with developing 
ge ice and finding occupation for the overcrowded 
reso ae 3 
oF ancient communities. The necessity of making both 
3 0. 5 . . . P 
Poe ses a great deal of history in the making to be 
ends : 
qnrecognisa 
It is too ear : : : ; 
+ it is not too early for the material that is essential 
itten, Bu : : 
othe proper Writing of history to be assembled and sorted. The 
l; 


Champlain Society of Canada is doing that in a fashion which may 
punfamiliar to many who have entered into the labours of others 


Journ 
l Rive, 
indland, 
Orinio 
rate th: 


totum \ jp felds where historical perspective costs very little. 
paie | The Champlain Society is, primarily, the creation of its Presi- 
(Aner f dent, Sir Edmund Walker, of Toronto, whose services to the 


intellectual life of the Dominion rather than his eminence in 
fnance—he is President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
vere recently recognised by the King. Three hundred members 
y ofth: | pay ten dollars per annum each, and are entitled yearly to receive 
dlls || tro volumes of historical importance. So far the Society has 
Empi | published translations of French works that are of vital interest to 
the historian of Canadian early days. The first English work— 
Heame’s Journal—is now awaiting publication. As I have seen 
me Page proofs, and know that the work, printed in Scotland 
B aos that are eminently satisfactory to the Scotch, will be a 
Dit bee of printing and bookbinding, it is proper to write 
a a ‘on with the impending inclusion of Hudson Bay 
dithe A routes that guarantee sustenance to the heart 
| Eve come n For Samuel Hearne’s Journal shows how far we 
7 Gentlemen ‘WE the end of the first century of the Company of 
Lord Gre venturers Trading into Hudson's Bay. 
| Mograph, « Y, on a rock at Churchill Harbour, saw the chiselled 
2o, which EOR Hearne,’ cut there a hundred and forty years 
f omea A likely to endure till long after Churchill has 
y ‘trenturerg entrepét for all kinds of trade of which the early 
i “ver dreamed. Hearne was the Governor of Fort 


m For 
. Here | 
macy b 


Bristol f 
hia f 
olie f 
level 
Bris! 
he fis 4 
orgali: 


the + 


There is only a qualified justice in this criticism. 


| Ww : 
J ton t 2 meekly surrendered to La Perouse. But his fame 


¥ 


ae 


Su 
D 
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Hearne twice returned to Churchill, defeateg 
Rae see > : Pi | 
Indians left him. The second time he Went poss tt tins, | 
quadrant was broken. The third time he oa back ba T 
he was guided by Matonabbee, a born bs, SUceesstyy 
women were included in the expedition, for : Be a who 
? he- 
When all the men are heavy laden they can neiti 
any considerable distance ; and in case they meet aa h 
who is to carry the produce of their labour? W Ma 
one of them can carry, or haul, twice as much as two n 
pitch our tents, mend our clothing, keep us warm Pi can do, 
there is no such thing as travelling any considerable aut and, ni 
length of time, in this country without their assistanç stance, or ir k 
they do everything, are maintained at a trifling expense z y Omen, thoy 
stand cook, the very licking of their » for, as thera e 


fingers, i ‘ Jal 
$ x Sers, 1n scarce tj : alway 
their subsistence. mes, is Sufficient fy 


I am not concerned with the fascinatin 
lessons in transportation, which are now som 
much as with the valuable contribution to histori a 
which the repetition of it by the Champlain Soc ee 
particular epoch in the history of Hearne’s base, which was ia | 
gateway to an unranged territory whose future in the Bris 
hegemony no one was able to foresee. Hearne’s Journal bis 
been edited by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, one of two brothers, whoa 
the only white men who have been scientifically over the gromi | ¥ 
covered by Hearne in the two unsuccessful, as well as the succes 
ful, portions of his journey. Mr. Tyrrell led two exploratoy | 
parties in canoes from the little-known regions of the Churchill 
River northward to Chesterfield Inlet and the Ferguson Riin | 
and then southward to Fort Churchill along the west consi d 
Hudson Bay, walking cach time on snowshoes from Churchill i 
Winnipeg, the first time by the beaten way of York Factory #2 ' 
Norway House, taken last month by canoe in the other tit | 
by Lord Grey, and the second time walking from Church a | 
country to Split Lake (against the protests of the ae |! 
Churchill because no white man had ever attempted 1 | 
thence to Norway House. 
Mr. Tyrrell has identified several places named by 


B story of Hemes 
ewhat out of date,as N 


perience, to show how the red man has Va 
treeless lands where Hearne and Matonabbee 7 

parties of Indians. Altogether Mr. Tyrrell’s Noa 5. 
ihe Intro duction and. sketch of eae life and aen ap ied 
4 spirit of historical accuracy which, if it a em 
many fields of Canadian research, would produce ® | 
illuminating lore. 


18 quiet man is one of the kind whom only #? 


ew owt” $ 
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7 910 ho are eminently worth watching by all who think 
Me erial growth. He spent fifteen years in Western 
she Geological Survey. His work ranged from the 
, for Chesterfield Inlet and from the solitudes east of Lake 
ay 10 the remotest gold-bearing regions of the Klondike. 
pinnipe’s ed maps of Northern Manitoba, for instance, have 
jis Bee ent geography. The names he has given to rivers 
sed eae ographical features of the country will remain as 
md o A y prosperous farmers in those aforetime solitudes. 
‘ho point I want to make is that there is abundant history- 
Be eid on around Hudson Bay, and that the men who are 
Boe it are just as important to the Empire as those who are 
istly celebrated in song and story, partly because they belonged 
p more violent times than these. For the greater salvation of 
ihe Empire is being partially worked out with the aid of petrol- 
[earne ploughing outfits and refrigerator cars, by men who say nothing 
datea \ shout Imperial views but do essentially Imperial things. 
pectiy | We are travelling in a more excellent way than our fathers 
sat this | knew. At Churchill, fronting Hudson Bay, are the remains of 
as tha | Fort Prince of Wales, with its walls twenty-four feet thick and the 
Brith | forly cannon that have never spoken with hostile intent—the 
nal bys | immovable record of a period when neither English nor French 
rho ae f precited the real impotence of ordnance as a coloniser. Hearne 
gow | "as started out of Fort Churchill with salutes of cannon. There 
uetes | SnOrecord that gunpowder was spent when the Governor-General 
oaio | Canada, one of the highest of the King’s servants in the Kindred 
ure | States, sailed into the Bay from Churchill. Lord Grey and his 
i | batty Went down the Nelson in canoes; found a steamer lying in 
ast 0 oe off York Factory ; steamed up to Churchill in weather 
| i a es of their overcoats ; sailed through Hudson 
| 6 cal ae k eon and Labrador on seas that caused them 
s | ll the Coen 2 the Mediterranean of Canada, and to 
i | thet the nae ns t at in the whole of the trip through waters 
| f tontinent] es and little-faiths of northern grain routes have 
| bro was not ¢ scribed as the most dangerous of all America, 
B The Eao 1ce to cool a glass of champagne. — 
tom Cape Bret eneral, the papers told us, was joined on the 
perial eee to Quebec by Mr. H. W. Just, Secretary of 
în London ee whose next meeting will take place in 
` x. Just, setting something of an example for 
» has been touring Canada, so that the most deli- 
nter-Imperial administration may really know 
dominions by which alone it can thrive. It is- 
s TE that the worth of free intellectual exchange : 
Course it = Ta even the most dignified abodes of dignity. 
e much to hope that Whitehall will give sign 
at Lord Grey’s Hudson Bay journey marks a 


l uce, 22 
| a of LMP 
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r i el 
reckon on the unfriendliness of another interest di : 3 ong 
mightiest negation of the old-time opponents ? Ma on 
enterprise, has become fat and flourishing on the pa" 4 Mira 
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902 Digitized by TAR NINETEEN DI ad HOMEY, 
blessed stage in the evolution of the ut 
as a class, as well as a rarely significant 
of Canada. Lord Grey isan exception, t 
We are about to imperialise Hudson Bay. L 
Imperialist. He has been. described = me Gre isa toe 
Canada has ever had. The distinction Se 1e best Preg y 
Earl as it is unique among vicegerents, HA S Aonourabjy E 
self what every other viceroy regarded as be i 
if it were within his purview. What may faa J 
of the Man in the Street, like a singular ee then 
affair of State to scores of thousands of fatine T A Wasap f Con 
on the plains that stretch from the boundary ou busi l 
the Rocky Mountains. For business expansion Sti CVenuny f Eas! 
to these men. And where business expansion jg ie 1S the Say, J the 
ground of our hope for a waxing E mpire. » PACKE IS the spe f the 
Eastern Canada scarcely appreciates the intensi 
Western demand ‘ Open the Bay!’ That is not a 
the East is geographically far removed from the Te, dh iio 
fully recovered from the pessimism that so ti ko j publi 
popular notions about the North Country. The statesman ill jist 
eee, ai if a HERS were ever built around Lai | proba 
hob earn money enough to buy axle-ges. | cuts 
Another, who now adorns the Senate, and prefers to think inthe } Sisk 
future tense, told his friends that he would not risk his liei | M 
Winter on a train north of Lake Superior. When J first ews | 10s 
to Canada in 1885 I heard an Ontario man warning emigis 
against going as far west as Winnipeg. 
_ Though all that has been changed there are still poet 
interests which war against the creation of commerce in wb le 
Canada, as a whole, recognises as its predestined channels. i | Til 
Successors of the Gentlemen Adventurers for centuries transl 
Into practice the view that trade in fur was the only foreol | 
oe for the Hudson Bay basin. They were not ae a 
ci methods of impressing their inclinations on ingust os | 
who wanted to spread modernity northward. The Y TE 
ea on that, in the field of public policy ab lease i j | Mel 
1S now to be apprehended from ‘the Company: 


ty of ity Bp the | 
tkable; to N 


and westward of vast streams of personal and oe nt 
and does not take a severely philanthropic view oS 
enterprises. opel | 
Though certain Eastern interests are against Oe ged 
Ei Hudson Bay route to Europe, the Bae fet a 
indication of tangible hostility to it. They S207" 
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jon during the twentieth century is the direct 
yown os ang igration to the West which at one time they 
N Be ck of the E irn manufacturer sends half his product to 
\ pol Tho na proportion of his sales in the East are for the 
e ein livelihood comes directly from the West. 
Je efor day development of the Province of Quebec that 
jjs not the fie population of Montreal faster, proportionately, 
ps INCTEES™ any other port within the Empire. The Manufac- 
pan that ee. of Canada is at this moment touring Western 
is fae cecil trains, because it knows that ‘where its cus- 
vf Wiere must its visible presence sometimes be. The 
e fF tomers SA afford to put itself in antagonism to the West when 
hay J Ba Ree ont of communications is in order. For one thing, 
a ae a A of Eastern business that the increase of Western 
he sy Wert inst bring would prevent any narrow conduct towards 
heleitimate aspirations of the cultivators. 
? a “You might as well argue with an Archbishop against the recog- 
ad | nition of the Church by the State as try to convince a farmer- 
led th, J publicist in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or Alberta that there is any 
isale | jist impediment to the imperialisation of Hudson Bay. It 1s 
d Ia | pobably true that the publicist-farmer is more concerned for a six 
tag, | ts per bushel saving on the carriage of his wheat from the 
cinte | Siskatchewan Valley to Bristol and London than he is about 
lien | moving the safety of the Britishers’ food supply. His six cents 
cose! | bushel is an Imperial asset, nevertheless ; which he will recognise 
jeans | Me and more the closer it comes to him—partly because it will 
| tone through the investment of British capital in opening the Bay. 
overt While the Governor-General was crossing the Bay, Sir Wilfrid 
g wht | Unter was criss-crossing the Western Provinces. Many a time 
ti ni have wished that he could change places with Lord Grey. 
a a overnor-General was basking in the sunshine of the 
dain i e Mediterranean the Premier was wrestling with one 
| ee: another which demanded that the Government 
A lte Governme ay the Bay, and build it quick. He had pledged 
if | Meome of hie ay during the general election of 1908, 
lave been ve interviewers talked to him as though he ought to 
far aski § Steel instead of traversing the prairies in a private 
’s views upon the management of the 


Cridi tucks te 
i (mada in t 
ate) i 


Ot everybody 
ho = Vilftid had with him his capable Minister of Rail- 
ae that on the day he left Ottawa he had let the 


Sen Š ridge across the Saskatchewan at the Pas Mission, 
uly, n Minus of t 


ay : 
ttveyon, and had therefore begun to implement the reports 
here is no 


: discussion in the West about the Hudson 
Titain. 


All the talk is as to how the business shall - 
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he Canadian Northern Railway nearest 


a 


Reef Wate, Ge: sek Sia 


Brain and stock to the United Kingdom. , 
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be handled. The situation hag a, peculiar ; ; 
In ey 


investor who is nervous about in y; f 3 
finance, because Sir Wilfrid has beera. I i a Big a 
the road as a Government enterprise. to builg and WT | if 
Government ownership has been preached ; O Oe. ri i 
zealots during the last decade until in : 2 Canada jy 4 
acquired a Mesopotamian charm. But sie Quarter p a 
statesman as well as a winner of votes, and he h frig Laurie, by gi 
car to the appeal for a Government-built, Gove a lento Yay her 
that has come from one series of farmers’ E in, li, | 
There is a Government-owned and Govern F trot 
in Canada—the Intercolonial. It was built as nae tangy p 2? 
the isolated maritime provinces to come into Content i A 
Quebec and Ontario. It has been a political en Evan vi 4 
duction of votes and deficits. Mr. Graham, ihe i the pu a 
of Railways, has quickly changed some of the ett A Bay 
ment. He has declared that under present conditions th | or 
ment would never think of repeating the Teci only 
Wilfrid Laurier has consistently opposed the principle i bs 
Government ownership of railways, as he showed when he he j ik 
to extend the Intercolonial to Georgian Bay several yenisi | 
purchasing a railway that might have fed it very well. His ae l 
tence of the cost of building the eastern ‘half of the Grand Tut | ™ 
Pacific, which is called the National Transcontinental, has bea The 
disillusionary. An estimated cost of twenty-nine thousand dolin | oa 
per mile has become an admitted expenditure of seventy thous ia 
dollars per mile, with certain contingencies not yet measurable f e 
Sir Wilfrid is not believed to be enamoured of the railway busi | o 
and, unless his past belies him, he will leave those whoa epi | be 
in such pioneering to find a profitable way from the Saskatehena! | ne 
to Hudson Bay, and thence through the Strait to Europe. trafi 
The Government surveyors’ earlier reports favoure os 
mouth of the Nelson as against the mouth of the Churchill a } tude 
port of the Hudson Bay Railway. Lord Grey, itis asserted n To 
Churchill, as to which his judgment is in accord Wy | ng 
nearly all those who have studied both places. A Nee p | The 
means a shorter rail haul than Churchill from t e Pineal ted 
winces. For the purposes of this article the difteren® tied ol B 
two harbours is a detail, which, in view of the admi d E 
, ? affect ihe TE 


dredging that will be essential at Nelson, will ny wad oe E 
Mate saving on the transportation of the Gaskatehe 


Roughly, it is 480 miles from the Pas to Churchill 
vo engineering difficulties worth the name. O? 1 Bie v 
ridges that divide the Saskatchewan and Church neti” 
1S an easy descent to salt water. For at 1% 


ye 
het 
ined 
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j] and timber will ensure to the railway a fair colo- 


| ent? r Indeed, the whole hinterland of the Bay has a 
| ction Bri surprises one. Hearne’s book gives particulars of 
tion t hich indicate that in summer the whole region 


f fal . 
reg? ruits W 
wee ars paradise. Mr. Tyrrell, in the treeless country 
amm 


paj ke Doobaunt, saw scores of thousands of caribou in vast 
P auth of oA ould only be sustained on reasonably abundant grass. 
~ ferds whic he does not become milder as you journey northward 
The mI Winnipeg. From the agricultural point of view that 
tg Prost negligible factor ; for things do not grow in winter, 
Se k e longer winter nights of the north are compensated 
Pi the pei ae daylights—the very thing that produces 
d snequalled wheats of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
Eis Hudson Bay problem is not even a problem of ice in the 
pay. Hudson Strait, five hundred miles long, with currents that 
Ñ sorry sailing vessels when the winds are not kind, furnishes the 
} only real problem to the navigator. The Canadian Government 
| msdemonstrated the feasibility of the Strait for from four and 
| shalf to five and a half months for ordinary steamers. Lord Grey 
1 | tasseen conditions for himself, and, behold, they are very good. 
The main question, then, resolves itself predominantly into 
| shing the Western crop to the seaboard during a short season. 
The saving of an average of a thousand miles of carriage to the 
| min of a territory as large as the German Empire more than 
| tullifies whatever disadvantages may attach to the brevity of the 
oe o also has an effect on the railway situation to which the 
mon Government is certainly alive. However admirable the 
| a core for Government construction of railways might 
Dts. depend - peas be athe jeopardous to build a line which 
| ate, ana ae y on ot er and more powerful railways for its 
“a ae at UR during a short shipping season, an equip- 
| tude of its eee to the length of the line and the magni- 
| ae c. 
titel ee undeveloped territory in Canada have been 
e Dominion ve -defined principles of Governmental support. 
as given subsidies, and sometimes has guaran- 
Several Provincial Governments have also guar- 


y on > 
; di h Oper me = The Canadian Northern, which now handles over 
roel |  tarantegg of the grain export from Western Canada, has been 


set by y the Provincial Governments, the example having 
W of anitoba. No demand has ever been necessary under 


md more i 


a bear a the fixed charges from the commencement. 


tna. N : 
ditions tha Pecause they built lines suitable to the traffic 
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le 
Se guarantees, the railway and its branches having — 
e case because its builders thoroughly knew i s 


Severn all pioneer roads, and because they have 


ee 


: that the directors of the Canadian International Exhibition ih 


“pres $ o alve i 
Preachers of the modern Hudson Bay creed are eg 


: the Bri 
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managed them with a c urageous Carefulnegs r Ar 

out their Western system with a view Onm hate a 

requirements of the Hudson Bay route forte dyn. N 
2 


í aPtati A 
lines under charters that provided they built itt d 


for ult; 

z ultima 

Hudson Bay, and can, with almost ridiculo e Constr 4 
main lines and branches for a Hudso S ease y 


n $ 5 » CON 
Bay Service, Dect thy 


It was widely supposed in Canada that Siy Wil 
frig it 


would prefer to arrange for the building 

Hudson Bay Railway by an existin fae 
the handling of traffic originating on 
vision of the Dominion Railw 
creates a good deal of work 
departments of railway administration, 
amount of public confidence th 


oe Sg, 
Which, Bhai 
other See st 


Essentially, then, the Hudson Bay Railway may be takens 
built. The provision of elevators and harbour facilities, th 
lighting of the islands and coasts of the Strait are being prepre 
for. Sanguine politicians, with their eyes on ballot-boxs, wl | 
name the year in which summer excursions over the Lord Gre 
course will be available to unofficial people. But it is early | 
prophets who know nothing of elections. One may hazard ag 


is to be held at Winnipeg in 1914 will organise Europea parties 
to travel vid the N elson, Churchill, and Hudson Bay. rule 

The idea of a great food route to Britain through r Joti 
Strait will probably strike many with the dangerous 10 pi et 


i z Soan who learn; f 
Canad, ape, kind that is felt by the American Yir gue | 


n polities and in common sense, it has had ostes, Ding 
efore their time. But, unlike most other ape to rej | 


oe Government that undertakes the fulfilment ° une! 
ct Winnipeg the other day two of them were 8 è pem 
stol Chamber of Commerce delegates: proje bel 
Hugh | utherland, devoted years to the railway Fe ‘ 
meS economically possible. But the work dove fins ge 
great results now. The other is Mr. C. N. Bell." 
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Board of Trade, whose report on Hudson Bay and 
-eg Boar 


nA A Winnipeg Board of Trade in 1884 is a singular aid to 
nis i sit t0 e _ of true historical Berean, For, though the 
ecg f w on of Hudson Bay yes E to gone, it is not easy ue 
TA a em, similar case in which, for ee reasons, and perhaps 
ere ; pink Or sly, men were organised for ; the major purpose of 

= goonsciousi a of Providence. I was with Mr. Sutherland and 


; m 
in g the a 


Ta 7 » weeks ago, when one of them reminded the other 
“a i ee days in Winnipeg (then Fort Garry)—only thirty- 
lisin f eas ago—when the Hudson s Bay Company factor posted 
Te ale on the church door warning the farmers that the Company 
Hoth i a not take more than two bushels of wheat from each grower, 
econdin Prat payment would have to be accepted in trade. You see 
gi ihe building of new fabrics of flesh and blood—being 
le nade before your eyes, when you break bread with such pioneers, 


vho direct the organisation of an international exhibition on the 
wry spot Where the present High Commissioner of Canada nailed 
| tisnotices when he was himself a grey-bearded veteran. 

Winnipeg has become the largest single wheat mart in the 
| world. Not one-tenth of the cultivable land now tributary to 
| Winnipeg has begun to grow wheat. Every discreet observer 
fom Britain who examines Canada thanks Heaven for the wide, a 


fy a invigorating spaces in which the Empire may renew its strength. 
prepare | The Governor-General, heralding the back-door-to-the-eupboard g 
ea tute, bears tidings of more worth than any which could belong a 
rd Gre to the opening up of regions whose later prosperity must depend 
aly | tpon the toilsome servility of the barbarian ; for the widespread 
Ja gues | pains have a climate that provokes a race of fore-thinking, 


i hgshefted people who inherit the traditions, without the handi- 


“w, of a race that has dwelt for hundreds of years in a 
| “nfined space. 


! ee fim talk idly when I speak of the Empire renewing its 


f erect illu delegation from the Bristol Chamber of Commerce 
7 Hlustrates the point.. Let me condense the story they 
| St, Cat i Quebec, in Montreal, in Toronto, in Hamilton, in 
Mot Antpa, -> Guelph, in Stratford, in London, in Sudbury, 
Bon a val Winnipeg, in Prince Albert, in Saskatoon, in 
Ms, on steamboats, and in motor cars—wherever 

r n received. Bristol, they said, became wealthy and 

tibbi din Q the future. She failed to keep pace with modern 

= Until her accommodations were inadequate for nine- he 
‘ ar nities. Liverpool passed her, other ports set 

ü mples, until she did build modern docks suitable 
and e Oat usand feet long. Even then there were 
“Pert identifiers of incipient white elephants to 
Ave Per a penny rate was an affliction that could nevi 


ecu = 
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Confounding such critics of progress y 
a fast line of Canadian steamships—the 
once appropriated the Atlantic-St. Ero ine 
Sate me i non is 
its intimate association with five thousand p. c 
Dominion, was potentially able to justi ty a s 
than three millions sterling, which was Bri T ex 
face of such a prospect the Chamber of Cn ol’ 
apostles to ascertain and to preach the possi thal Nt Out tp 
relations between Canada and the West i ities of Viste 
Bristol is the metropolis. Ce Englang, a 
The testimony of the delegation, ag giv i 


there aden i 
Royal Li Me fy p 


eve of sailing, and repeated to me as Bea ii On th 
being established, is that the chance for the rece Teor ry 4 
sion of Bristol, through Canadian expansion ae and ete, r 
than they supposed. As far as one can judge "hee Ran 3 
anxiety is as to whether their venerable city will Sn ae 500 
tunities that are within her grasp. They have ev his] 
must be reciprocity in traffic, and that, ‘in part io ee turn 
balance of an inevitable emigration of West of England aa | it 
the Dominion, advantage must be taken of the aiaa nar 
k the West of England to travellers who desire to know tetri eni 
World in its loveliest aspects. Wherefore the party of journals | 
interpreters who are also on this ship. | il 
: N o British Chamber of Commerce has ever before senta spel direc 
mission to one of the Kindred States. No party of writers haset | ap 
come to England under such auspices to inaugurate such a liteny | zi 
campaign. The journeyings of Hearne inland from Hudson Bsr, | val 
which were published in the Strand in 1795, are being republi | cn 
in the three-hundredth year after Hudson found the Bayi nit a 
‘ he perished, and in the year when a Governor-General, a } cotta 
: unique journey from the prairie to the ocean by way i A | (al 
Bay, pays homage to the vital quality with which easy Be | Prin 
tion endows the State. A great English city marches T el Nord 
$ stride towards a goal which it first clearly sees through vi Mone 
a in British commerce of a great railway which began A i T e 
! a Hudson Bay, and in the year that the a ening ! tie 
Kindred Sta ieee: nditures °F | f ile 
Hudson mo a moe Spee are pre thet 

: pens of trained obse ‘me and mE 

things together for the historian who will have ae ime A Se 
for his perspective. ‘That historian will note that ti ije PI Mn 


; 0 
tion of Hudson Bay really began in the first Ta wg” 
e who knows all his dominions far better TA 

8 subjects can ever hope to do. ARTHUR Bae 


S.S. Royal Edward, ~ 
In the Bristol Channel. . 
September 22, 1910. 
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„j wast you to tell me quite frankly fate, in your opinion, 
„man who wishes to do useful public work could hopefully settle 
„the country or had better stay in London. 
F The speaker was an intimate friend—a man who had built up 
competence while yet in the prime of life, and desired to ennoble 
“NÑ jisleisure by social and religious work. His question immediately 
| umed my thoughts to my own village—a lonely cluster of 
| wttages, embosomed in beechwoods, where the hills look north- 
| ward to the slow-flowing Ouse and the more distant Fens. A 
| century ago it was much larger. Now we hardly dare call it a 
| silage. Then it claimed to be a town, and a benevolent testator, 
| when founding a charity for the distribution of blankets, could 
| ttect that the blankets be purchased impartially from the two 
| tapers who then carried on business there. ‘Thirty years later 
} te parish was bankrupt—‘ in the hands of the paupers,’ the Poor 
i a Commissioners said—and for many a long day Nordrop has 
wi fe, cote one small general shop. A thirteenth-century 
awe sa bare, but once glorious with frescoes), a vicarage 
I cases 7 arge for the living, a beer-house, a few tumble-down 
| talle] The ea three smal] farmhouses, a Georgian manor-house 
 inipal ie mee) which is rented and half occupied by the 
| Nordrop is mer the shopkeeper’s house and my own, this is 
f Sones in oan and gaps between the scattered cottages, tomb- 
| Y memorial, urchyard, and a few lines in old records are the 
aod an fn of its departed prosperity. 
f litle | © Neighbouring villages are similar. Some are a 
=i 3 ers are eyen smaller; but all are declining from 
is Ree, ona where there was once hopeful industry an 
d ane ou slowly follows, in laborious penury, an 
stone ar Rotely profitable work. r Eesi 
eels it = 7 that countryside quiet—delightfully quiet ; 
Ulness of « ull; afterwards one discovers that its dulness 
Eiks Snation, and that beneath the stagnant surface aN 
i cook Corruption which only a Zola would venture to Mf 
S 405 909 m aa 
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All the minor machinery of loca] gover 
of the labourers and of small farmers iaeo isin th k 
than labourers. We have no resident « are scarey th A 
neighbour in the manor-house—the most etalk, y bet, ji 
these parts—is the son of a labourer. Thera Petons te om | 

by a wealthy commercial magnate, who i me 18 Ope i 
by a distant corporation. Everyone in the eet 
vicar and myself, is related by kinship or mie 2 eH ik 
a Sa t “| 


EO 


FE 


else. No one outside the family group would h 8° tO every j 

chance of being elected to the Parish Counci] is inne the slit , 

Council or the Board of Guardians, unless, indeed i url Dis f 

to flood the village with beer. Even within th eel, | 

electoral differences are settled by that primitiv k ‘amily Toy i 

viction. © Process cfm, f iy 

It will surprise no one to hear that, in Nordy, CAR ad 

bourhood, public powers are regarded primary a HS neigh, art 

Soon after I came to Nordrop a vacancy on the Board of cs i 

was filled by the uncontested election of a small tne F i 

who lives at the foot of our hills. A cousin of his has a H ih 

homestead and a good orchard about a mile and a-half ont oft | 4 

village, on the hill-road to Northminster, and is a not unprosperos | x 

wheelwright. That cousin’s mother, the new Guardian's auni, | 7 

then lived in a small cottage near the church, and until then tis mo 

Id lady had supported herself, comfortably enough, on tle } ig 

savings of half a century. Her nephew’s election, however, wi f hec 

followed by the transfer of her property to her son, notme f din 
believe, without unwritten conditions, and ever since she bas | 

received outdoor relief. The Parish Council has displaced tie | rey 

| Churchwardens from the management of our local charities. Te } par 

{ Churchwardens, it was said, had favourites. Det that be gantel: Di 

` the change of machinery has merely changed the favourites | het 

Tt: was thought by well-intentioned men who lived in OF top 

that Parish Councils would revivify the countryside. al) | ty 

parts at least, if nowhere else, the experiment has mE ; ie 

deplorable failure. Our N ordrop Parish Council is not a a 

Of civic patriotism. We have an elaborate code of ea: $ a 

l a based on an urban model and absurdly oe poe | ben 

eds. We have also a Medical Officer of Hea Pa jo al an 


tenor of our village life is quite undisturbed by the ponp” : 
J Acts. A few weeks ago a young woman died © e D | 
t after a lingering illness. She was the daughter ably Y 
| Who is prominent in our village politics and wil ae e0 
A member of the Parish Council. During her In, 
Wis the two tiny bedrooms—‘ chambers’ ¥° = On the 
tain her father’s cottage, and there she died oms 
jot her funeral thirteen people slept in those #700 
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form of the village family group, Society—the 
an hardly be said to exist in Nordrop. The 
of the eighteenth century has vanished. Probably 
i to vanish, and perhaps the twentieth century will 

it was ee ions of a new order; but now, in this intervening 
jay the fou is a social chaos! One salient fact in its disorder 
im, Bees ween the labourers and the larger farmers. Were 
on more intelligent they would be half rebellious. 
Hee tentedly and apathetically, for the glamour of 


i 


Their lack of interest is partly—as reformers tell us—the result 
of their smouldering discontent, but it is partly the result of their 
And to this latter cause I am disposed to attribute 
their slowness. They are not ignorant of rural things, but they 
we slow thinkers, without intelligence, without initiative. One 
of them works in my garden. If T stand by and tell him from 
_ moment to moment what to do he will work industriously. Left 

to himself he does almost nothing, not because he is idle, but 
because he is stupid, because he has not the mental capacity to 
- direct his own work. 

Some Philanthropic townsfolk say that this is the natural 
result of the labourer’s half-servile lot. I doubt it, for in other 
ot England T have known labourers of quite a different type. 
eine rather to seek the explanation in our cottage flower- 


| 


red the 


g, Liè 
| 


| N Every cottager’s garden is bright with long-descended 
A Now they are merely decorative, but at one time they 


they f an important part in the economy of our village life, for 


“the aa the materials for that poppy-head tea wherewith — 
meer Were kept quiet. About twenty years ago, however, — 


displace d . 
oe ed by opiates 
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Fortunately, he expressed it in a simpler for Ny | 
saw that Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberals ‘ to THY vit 
the price of bread, so I voted Conservative’ © Song ¢ £ 
clusion doubtless, but an argument not quite | adm 

What of the school? It is an efficient a Critici 
school, and every man in the village hag spent public elemen | 
years in it. Yet the labourers are scarcely 
illiteracy. ‘ What can your little girl do? Can sh i 
my wife of the mother of a child of thirteen, « Daan akd 


OF Nihe 
aboye t eli 


maam. Go to the schoolmaster. T only know th t ask m } 
good tome.’ The child could not sew ; she could i a Bm pt 
few stitches in clumsy imitation of a prescribe a ones | i 
she had spent nine years at school. Our parents at eh, Ye 
no interest whatever in their children’s education, not Tin ( 
because they are conspicuously bad parents, but because the y i 
profoundly convinced that the education to which they are e N 
pelled to submit their children is not merely useless but hami. \ T 
; The boys and girls leave school idle and fit for nothing, ath a 
moral training, withont manual aptitude, without mental equip: J S 
ment. ae 
Last summer a tea-party was arranged for some hal | b 
dozen of the village children. After school they came up, gim f ea 
ning boisterously. That afternoon the schoolmaster had inw f of 

duced them to a novelty—an object-lesson! The lesson ws f 
about the cat, and, instead of a living pussy, they had been shom Ch 
one printed on cardboard. ‘ And what did your master tell you} ha 
about the cat?’ They were not prepared with the answer, wi f 7 
a little patient questioning revived the memory of their less | i 
They had been told that cats have four legs and are a 2 
quadrupeds. The grave labour of instruction bad rest a 
this—in a fact which the children had known all thar i |e 
an unexplained name! ‘Cats have four legs’—the 1m ald ff the 
lesson provoked them to irreverent mirth. ‘ Cats Fi a ii 
quadrupeds ’—the name was meaningless; they quite oe \ 
porate fl 

ee 


connect it with those amusing legs. To them ‘ Meso pegal | 


‘ Nitroglycerine * had seemed equally appropriate ane” ta 
significant. mes f te 

A boy is no good for farming, say My neighbour, ap fae | Eo 
grows up on a farm. Is there, then, nothing pari ehet f Th 
work? ask my London correspondents. Here we is ometti | > a 
standpoints sharply defined, Undoubtedly there 7 es | ge 
better than farm work, but our Nordrop boys? ire my 


f pr 
for it. When they drift into Northminster A emp 
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jnuation schools and “ half-timers.’ Moreover, it 


BO E ably provide instruction in handicrafts and in 
uD Pi ies connected with the land. Last winter a highly 


ys indu iy came down to our little market town and gave a 
fcated lady © ‘n butter-making. She c d with ¿ 
i f instruction in bu el making. She commence with a 
n ‘The Chemistry of the Hydro-carbonates.’ It did not 
very hopeful way of reaching the stagnant mind of 
isco [his winter, instead of butter-making, we have 
DERE tograph y. The rector’s daughter, the doctor’s wife, a 
p a officer, and myself are the only attendants. It is 
, but it will, I fear, do little to revive our wilderness. 
| What of parish church ? I know country places where the 
Church is an unobscured light, and a daily strength for those who 
sre poor and out of the way ; but in Nordrop and the neighbour- 
hood of Nordrop it is mercly a piece of ecclesiastical machinery— 
yobaspiritual influence, not a fostering home for the souls of men. 
“there are daily services which hardly anyone attends, and un- 
vitho J frequented celebrations of an uncommended Sacrament on every 
equip. | Sunday and Holy-day ; but pastoral work is generally neglected, 
| and although the incumbents are graduates, they seem to me to 
il | beignorant. I know that they are idle. Yet, were these men 
gin aad to make and use opportunities, they might be the saving 
‘into } of our countryside. 
nws | In these parts Nonconformity is not more helpful than the 
shown | Church. We have no Nonconformists at Nowe but m a 
dlya f tamlet about two miles off there is a feeble Methodist Society of 
or, bit a kind. A minister drives over two or three times a month 
i | mae aes the violin, but I have not heard that he finds 
all ‘ontition be ae ne oinen however, I do know—the moral 
oot ||) lost the ae _ Countryside is indescribable. : Hlegitimacy is 
ad | ‘thie doors he ae incest is not unknown. -Yct,-with. this iy 
al | iitents, ne AE isters_ofChrist’s~Gospel_hold_tennis tour- 
ja ot \V S 
val ‘ingen small holdings and old-age pensions? Several 
far that it aie for allotments, but they are beginning to 
the outy Co e some years before the philanthropic energy of 
t of the : ma reaches them. I am told that not ten per 
te, “st are Po rione before the Council are from labourers. 
~ftom everybod opkeepers, small farmers, carriers, railway 
ing the ae y but labourers. The old-age pensions are 
aS tae of the unreformed Poor Law. They 
coe Sate ene wages, and rumours already reach 
the Rural F Wages are being reduced. A roadman em- 
istrict Council receives a pension. ‘ What 


t eee f 
&to do with it, Dick?” asked one of his mates. ‘ Ave 


j a 
| 


E arn aa 
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a good drunk,’ he replied. I suppose he kent q: 
not at work the next day. Not unnaturally hig Word, 5 
ingly indignant. He is not very efficient X MY man med 
his wife have worked and scraped for year r a fellow, Teee 
nice little sum put by. He has reached the e ROW they a 
clusion that a shiftless neighbour, who has on UnWary el 
much, will reccive a larger pension than ho. a little and dy a 
pensions have strongly enforced the lesson vie Ordtop clan 
have been slowly learning for some years : “ Noa our 
is better to be on the rates than to work.’ adays, Ma'am, ; 

Here, at Nordrop, as I have said, we shen 
folk. Scattered along our hills, however, and on a gentle. 
that dot the northward-sloping plain below us i 1 the hamli 
better sort—men who live on modest investments Lew of th 
times hunt, and are ignored by ‘the county.’ pee te 
dinner, quite unburdened with ideas—although Eo ; 
holders of their newspapers’ opinions—without any ties o i ey 
or sympathy with the sombre, slow-toiling life of our villa a 2 
fields, they are a little patch of not unpleasing colour in onr li 
se Merely-a little patch of poorly decorative color ai The 
ail? 


i] 


have ı 


This, and more than this, passed through my mind andinto 
my talk while I answered my friend. What was .my answer? 
‘The needs of the English countryside are greater than thos 0 
London. The problems of the countryside are harder than thos 
of London. Nowhere is help more needed; nowhere is wak 
more difficult.’ 


ARTHUR BouTwooD 
(Hakluyt Egerton) 
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4 | JE THEORY OF AMERICAN PROTECTION 
ft 


haps the best argument I can make for Protection is to state what 
Perha = 


sente cand the principles on which it is founded. ng : 
amle f UHG derives his greatest powers from his association with other men, í 
Of th | ee. with his fellows. Whoever considers the human being as a | 
some | B a alone, isolated and separated, and tries to comprehend mankind 

» ores 


ble at by mathematically adding these atoms together, has utterly failed to com- s 
l = prehend the human race and its tremendous mission. Sixty millions even j 
ele | ie creatures without association are only so many beasts that perish. 

ere Re sixty millions of men welded together by national brotherhood, each 
es and apporting, sustaining, and buttressing the other, are the sure conquerors 


vilder- f ofall those mighty forces of Nature which constitute the wealth of the world. | 

that js f The great blunder of the Herr Professor of Political Economy has been i 
} that he treats human beings as if every man were so many foot-pounds— 

nat sich and such a fraction of a horse-power. All the soul of man he leaves out. 3 
f Think for a moment of the primordial principle involved in the question + 

swe? | Tnow ask. Where does wealth come from? It comes from the power of man 5 


1080 of io let loose and yet guide those elemental forces the energy of which is 
thw f inite. It comes. from the power of man to force the Earth to give 
work f her increase, to hold in the bellying sail the passing breeze, to harness 
j the waterfall, to dam the great rivers, to put bits in the mouth of the 
| Thining, Foot-pounds and fractions of a horse-power will never do this. 


| tiak A 5 s 7 
E lakes brains and the union of foot-pounds and fractions of a horse-power 
i). f Woking harmoniously. 


there is j nal 
i. Tee it is not necessary for that Nation to buy cheap or sell 
ow to a eE the individual alone. What concerns the Nation is 


it fy ; of nature. How shall you get out of all your people 
ions a cwers? Right here is precisely the dividing line. The ‘let 
0’ Say, Leave individual man to his own devices. The Protec- 2 
Let us stimulate combined and aggregated man fo 


House Tuomas B. REED 
o Representatives, Washington, May 19, 1888. Fale 


I 


t ungracious to suggest at this late 
merican Protection—a theory wh 


h 
n Ray 

i Seem 

I heop a almost u 
| h TY of A 


Sak m p Papel 


i Bs i 
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us by our Tariff Reformers. Great pr 
indeed, been made, but the views alive t 
been of the sort to dominate the almost ced haye af 
of our elder men. True, the argument f me Adicable > 
the verdict of the ‘ civilised world’ h: 
so that public opinion, doped and drug 
lain era, is now wide awake. But th 
the American view that Protection is gooq inat 
good because it creates wealth—thjs een Self an 
research is as yet a desert to our explorers, fou fertile f 
to be cultivated, and cultivated carefully, if our y 
be won. In 1878 I was-—ehey fugaces ae OUNg voleri 
Fresh from Trinity and from the hands of Henr a YOUNG Vote 
devoted Free Trader ; I presented myself at y J: awcett, I pas, 
’ ‘ aoe yselt at Washin ton, hoes, 
an ardent Protectionist, and have never looked wae pe 
What were the arguments which subdued a mki ; 
writer's, saturated with the claptrap of the school e e 
having seen bright moral lights on the mountain I ie i T 
prayerfully into the other Camp? On the chance that ih H 
arguments will bring the same comfort to a wiser genen 
a wider horizon, I ask permission to present them in the pagest! | 
this Review. a 
But first a few words as to my teachers. No doubt the fom 
men whose influences in my case have been formative are Jams 
G. Blaine, John P. Jones, Thomas B. Reed, and Henry (ati! 
Lodge. The most scintillating Free Trader by all odds I haveert_ 
met is William J. Bryan; his Free Trade speech of 1694 sm | 
tome the high-water mark of that literature. What, then, cams 
tuted the philosophy of “my four earlier teachers and mate th | 


admira 
ged during the ae : 


e philosoph of 


mere argument. We were as phonographs to recor 
of dead men. Looking back over it all, what I owe to 
was the great Federal conception which overlaid bis Siet 

As he phrased i is the prone oi | i 
citizenship.’ : ie 
Whole earth’s surface ; why not, said Mr. Blaine 12 
Britons in British citizenship ? The monop oy e - els 

market, the best market in the world, will deflect 7M egal 
to fill your own waste places instead of ours- i: 
oe goods from your own colonists as you plat l ae 
eS reflecting itself in the hum of soe ug 
T a 1¢s—is the unanswerable rejoinder to the by ares ™ 

traders.’ He proceeded to point out, and the fig 
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i that ‘ one emigrant you can direct by a favouring 
p tO Ehio home in your Australia is a larger purchaser of 
ea | gom a A twenty you give to w 3 

ie | pais? goot. e greatly interested me in his estimate of the cash 
an iry yr, BAP le-bodied emigrant of either sex—3001.! In the 
Tenia glue OF ODS John Macdonald, to whom at Ottawa I had carried 
il, year BY ine economic thesis, analysed and accepted this 
Chon 
t Men timate a 
fell q f esent, 20 
bower f gose aggre’ 
terisi Having educat 
3 Voter! proceed 
BENA have not on 


b iched another. : : Z 
ee ac will not permit me to consider further the Blaine theory 


hasik | ofthe migration of Peoples ; the direction of emigration by Prefer- 
othe \ ene, ‘Varus, where are thy Legions?’ The question is in 
ante | the very forefront of political philosophy, and yet no word is ever 
he same J heard of it from our speakers, and among our writers from Mr. 
ion with | Garvin alone. 
past! | [leave Mr. Blaine with the stirrings of pleasant memories, 
and pass on to the economic philosophy of that other great son of 
the for | Maine, Thomas Brackett Reed. Reed is no more ; it is pleasanter 
e Jans | acquit oneself of an obligation to the dead than to the quick. 
y (hi | Tomy mind Reed was easily the greatest American since Lincoln, 
aveeret | and my two surviving friends of that brilliant quartette—Senators 
seems Cabot Lodge and ‘ Jones of Nevada ’—would with alacrity accept 
const Reed as the leading exponent of American Protection. 
ade e l JP Reed’s view, the problem of the Tariff had but an incidental 
= | I to economics and to the problems of Revenue. Protection 
| it a ae far more a problem in sociology than in finance. 
pp n i trawling and cynical, would phrase it in some such words 
ie Isa a This is a rich country, and belongs not to a few, but to 
ine Tithout the es he going to distribute wealth as we produce it, 
f Yalth ag haa and distraction of gunplay? We can distribute 
J ttagine A ocialist advises by tax and supertax ; this is dis- 
| We sltemati takes for bad blood and class quarrels. What is 
Why and ae? Tt is to distribute Wealth through Wages. Let 
Whole sum of things produced, one year with 
Se earner; if so, we shall make him a good 
|, sy in Whole sum, Tom?” I can hear our friend Senator 
f 0 at that ecatingly. ‘Yes, Reed would reply, ‘let us aim 
Aeri y ae © Shall never do it, because they are smart as 
these capitalists, and will keep back part of the 
o ar danger of our getting it all. When that day 
may celebrate its millennium.’ 


A {Nas 
Toy man 
E be there us 
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- This, then, is the starting point, and thig 


difference between Reed and Cobden ; betwee le Whol 
the British systems. Reed would give Whatever te 


produced to the producer. Cobden, a middle-cl, Wealth ts 
aid : “ Given unrestricted competit; 0 that 7 Mani 
said Petition, so that I can "Ula 


and women cheap, then wages must be subsi« by ay 

ae j Sistence Waa SN 
the vast numbers of the unemployed will secure th 8, eta 
will remain a considerable surplus wealth ate 


Product ae 
absorb.’ Let us contrast the two Systems. Jf a W Meh T gs 
give all wealth produced to the producer, what is te Boing 
precedent? Clearly it is not possible to give A ie Cond 
working. man the wages paid in making a toy a Ani 
which have been imported from England. Therefore ta l 
lute control of the Home Market is the essential of eae 
Wealth distribution can be through wages. Yes! But fe 
the highest possible wages : and the highest possible vine 
not compatible with the reception of competing imports fron; | 
country, say China, where wages now are one-fifteenth the rs Iy 
of wages in America and the efficiency of the yellow labour 90 | 
cent. that of the white. In short, the highest wages involve, fis | 
of all, a protection for home prices. Very low prices and ray | 
high wages are incompatible. | 

Thus far the Reed theory of Protection will have sem | 
unfair. Why give all to reward Labour and nothing to rem 
Capital? Such an endeavour seems conscienceless. Reed wis! 


* Mr. Watson, an inspector for the United States Steel Corporation ned i 
visited Hankau to report upon the first mill to roll steel rails erer e | 
in Asia. Mr. Watson reports wages as one-fifteenth the Pittsburg i vies | 
the efficiency of a skilled Chinaman in the mill is 90 per cent. of Go and ire | 
The phenomenal development in the last three years of the af wages te 
industries in China is attributable, however, Jess to the low nee in ae 
than to the very low rates of exchange since the great fall nee M. Telen £ 
The case was recently stated very concisely by Senator ae Heel adas | 
member of the United States Monetary Commission. At the i ik for fives f 
before 1874, whatever China sold to “America, chiefly tea an ah paid 
dollars, gave China in exchange three silver taels, and he wh 
day the wages of twenty-five Chinese mill-hands. But a ieee eg 
4y pig iron, China sells for five gold dollars gives her no ds. The pr’ 
and cight taels pay a day’s wage to sixty Chinese mill-han b 
for pig iron of the highest quality f.o.b. Hankau is 16; z 
t e exchange rate of 1874 would have cost the Western ae 
in 1907 three Sovereigns, but to-day little more than $A reaching a te 
exchange immense consignments of Chinese pig are ie in New 
Coast of America, and ab least one cargo has been delin eve 
18 certain that no furnaces attended by white labour ae nee oxchan 
Fee per ton, or ten dollars gold. Just as the fall in the "ul 
the cotton and jute industries of Manchester and Dun a ra 
increment to Bombay and Calcutta, so also, if the pres? oved 10 
tinues, the world’s steel and iron industries will be re Unite 
ang Shansi. The announcement bas just been ma ay F ing ™ il 

Orporation has decided to erect the largest of thew ted pis: 


an 


suburb of Seattle, to roll steel rails from Chinese impo” 
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1 by splendid successes in the public service ; to 
aon : i : 
_ „overishe ice he was in almost straitened circum- 


er had the time to-get rich.’ And, such 
life, he had very little sympathy to spare 
but he was not unfair. In his speech on 


4 +e this exaggerated idea of the profits of the manufacturer 
After all, it FAN of tho Chairman’s feelings. Whenever I walk through 
cong ajichis at Sr Nir York and look at those brown stone palaces, my gorge 

My Fe ge streets © wer understand why the virtue, which I know is on the 
Lg aes rewarded. I donot feel kindly to the class inside. But 
ee way I know what my feeling 1S.. Ltrs good, honest, high- 
When gentlemen opposite have the same feeling, they think 


jevalk, 
syen 1 fee 
Yes ded envy: 
rotection, A political economy. 
t through i 
$? “4 ar Ree 3 ica] : i > TE 
vasmi Hadit been clear to Reed that the logical and ultimate condition 


ts ftom; \of Protection would be a Nation with no wealthy class at all, Reed 
\ the ns Fyould still have accepted that dreary and unpicturesque structure ; 
ur pe fhe would have accepted it, though probably with no enthusiasm. 
ovesi Such, then, being the foundation of Reed’s Protection— 
and wp | umely, the Distribution of Wealth through high wages—how did 
fiebegin to build? Clearly, in his view, the best Government is 

> seml | tut Government under which the most workers get the most 
o renal } tages, and here as a mere incident Reed’s Protection was bound 
ed wast | minute to the benefit of the Capitalist class. I remember in the 
e. a on the Wilson Tariff Bill in 1894, listening enthralled to 
establite | ells great speech, which should be in the hands of every school- 
be a land. The orator had pointed out that the American 
and ie ors ee was quite incompatible with unrestricted free 
ages Ut » Which, by pulling down prices, must reduce wages also, 
d to advance this argument. Average wages in 


in tt fa he procendn 
tared yi 
al ane a dollar a day (4s.) in England. From the 
r p Wdeducte nee equally from the Englishman’s, wage there must 
igi i aT Y sixty cents (2s. 6d.) for a ‘ subsistence ration ’— 
"aaa | d oil for the human machine. So that, after 
¢ American has a hundred cents and the Briton 


°pping with. Since that speech was made sixteen 


i te Etat, of American wages has very greatly advanced. 
Shave in h Say that to-day some thirty million American 

t more tha nt èvery night, after their daily bread is paid 

Nor n thirty million dollars for their shopping. In 


3, OV, : 
t Working T above the actual necessaries of life, the 


Adin g ses have two thousand millions sterling a 
ftis, congiq Porting their Home market. 2,000,000,0007. ! 
erably in excess of the total annual production of 
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wealth in Great Britain from all 
include the interest on our foreign į 
vast daily expenditures by the ‘ plai 
these, which make good times for 
foundations for huge capitalist accumulations 
ment at high wages, every class Within the hati "en f 
sperous. lt is, therefore, the first duty of a 


SOUTCEs ie 
Ovestments v 
1 people? 
trade a 


the highest wages possible. Enlightened self inten e i j 
to this duty. For unless he gives freely he est bingy pe M 


Cannot p 
Amerin ig 
ployer jg vitally a 
sed as to compl E 
te of Wages, bitin 
his shop. Froni 
p, a man out of yy 


bounteously. Thus in Reed’s philosophy 
constitute a vast ‘Truck System’: every em 
cerned that public opinion shall be so focus 
neighbour to pay the highest conceivable ra 
every night the wage recipient will be inside 
view point of the American Capitalist a‘ tram 
is a public scandal. Such an one creates no rivulet of demy, 
he is a low fellow, away with him !—he but spoils the symmin\ É 
of American Protection. But in the English system 10 pro 
of our people chronically out of work present the Capitalist wi | 
precisely his opportunity. For the competition of this 10 a | ure 
cent. can always be relied upon to ‘sweat’ the entire lend an 
wages throughout the country. Reed’s theory of “indefinite jë- att 
fectibility ’ was this. From era to era there will emerge He) ith 
great inventions, labour saving, expanding production, miele 
if in a rigidly protected market. These inventions Hie 
within America will secure us a higher and higher leve o aa 
during shorter and shorter hours. But share these yi Ki 
our own market with a manufactured product comida Pr 
and how is it possible to keep the home rate of be Ag ‘| 
thus distribute among our own producers a Eo arb? | 
wealth produced? It may be well to give a tlie 

his great speech of 1894, to which I was privileg 


hund 
Itiso 


a the vital ise i 
T confess to you that this question of Wages ie AO ti not lg 
To insure our advance in civilisation and in ee jncreass: “y f i 
Wages as high as to-day, but constantly ae ee of consumi 
judgment, upon wages, and the consequent sey Be progres 0 
there is based all our hope for the future and all dependent 0 
tion. And the forward march of this Nation 1s 


of inf 


theo! 


panos OF ANAE PRRCALPINChEMI PIG ECH BAN 92] 
+ than the angels could operate a philosophy of 
id Reed. I often heard him discuss its limita- 

world is for ever away, while the poor we 
ae us. The absorption of production through 
ys Ce =e are ready for at this moment, and that 
Pra ig the underlying Principle of American 
orst : 


ʻo cou 


protection- osperity, according to Reed, is in the market-place ; 
National Me cheap,’ but, paradoxical though it may seem, in 
a eo buying, Tt is not in the skinning of flints, but in the furious 
E poing ah Pd upward, of all—a Nation employed all the time 
i Me very highest wages which the wealth created and to be 
pist Be will allow. Reed proceeded to make good the point 

th M the surplus available for shopping in America is, 
| i i with Great Britain’s, as four shillings a head to twenty 
\ ‘a the American market for its hundred millions of to-day 
t N iust have a market potential by comparison with ours, not of one 
0 pered Ji ndred million consumers, but of two hundred and fifty millions. 
fa "i tisonly when we reckon America’s market by this method that we 
| "| ypreciate the significance of American Protection, its philosophy 
‘fud penetration. In England, for example, there is a local 


"o industrial town of ten thousand, which offers a profitable market 
o inthe farmers of its vicinity. But were that town of ten thousand 


opel nthe United States, then its market demand through high wages 

S OPER) wld be the equivalent, not of ten thousand, but of twenty-five 

| of wee) 
thousand consumers. 


tions 2 5 
m o again, the creation of an industry in that town by a tariff 
pga a lo Ae more important to the farm class of the district than 
in Bri. me and its ratepayers. Take for example the infant 
ine tus of Muscadine. Not only is it already a valuable 
because it is paying 200,000]. a year to its wage 
arm children, during low water in the Wisconsin 
e sums by collecting mussel-shells, which they sell 
r 3l. per ton. 


Make larg 
“luseadine fo 
OW doeg j 
A 1 
b we Stibution of 
tines on 


ol the United States at 30,000,000,000 dollars, 
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6,000,000,0001., and if Capital Secures for if 
Fe Y it 


this, or 3,000,000,000 dollars, very grea Share 

perpetually in the making.? Give pret new fortun fi 
country of considerable wealth and po ca its te E 
tion of wealth must presently beco AAA ation, and z hg | ie 
objection less to Protection than to Wea yp bat ga $ 
is much to be said on the side of the ath itself, Sige Eo 


; Socialis Morally 
man been created with a soul and wither and hoa. ee 
Nout a 


vats C Priti 
by this time would have been Socialists stomach, ea 


fig i That an, ? Dto ii 
willing to learn, will presently frequent tha a ANY hones a Ja 
Free Trade, is unlikely. E Sweat shop wa an 

y pi 
TI g 
; The previous chapter is purely theoretic. The critics yi T 

America is, on the whole, most prosperous : i ls 
7 > ‘ 5, Wages iW | 0 
if 90 per cent. of all the wealth annually produced oa a 

: es fo i 


producers, we are glad; but a distributi itable ie fs | 
tuitous ; we think that the theory of the dis cca i ; 
through high wages is merely for vote-catching. Tf is ani 
in none of our standard works on political economy and r a E 
the judgment of Bright and Cobden to that of Blaine and h i 
Therefore drop theorising and give us the usual douche of sits} ™ 
tics. Try and show that the tariff has been, as you declare, tt | 
mother of cheapness,” and that America would not hale} , 
richer had she taken Mr. Gladstone’s advice to produce “mi 
cereals and more cotton at low prices, rather than more doth 
more iron at high prices.” ’ a 
But is not the entire Free Trade argument itself theory 
Shall not deep call to deep? The Theory of Free Trade ca Many 
be routed by the Theory of Protection. But, even though 0 
true, there is yet much official material now at Washing 
corded in the debates on the Aldrich Taviff of Jast yet" me 
independent grounds is of public interest, and which 2 ; i 
pathic quantities may be safely injected. Asa generila | 
the merely statistical method in this controversy 1 Me |. 
and wearisome. : proie 
_ T suppose that the objection of the average citizen A al f ta 
might be overcome if he agreed with Reed that the jing A 
of a Protective Tariff is to raise the whole standar? je a 
the ‘Protected area, and that under Protection «es bale 


the industries protected have been steadily. raised, Pad J 
H poea reduced. . Recall that over ae ont! fet | Fe 
ae 


_ Atlicles. to-day imported into the United 


A ners, 
7,900,000 E 


* From manufactu 
> anufactures, 19,400,000; farms, 3 
Forests, fisheries, ete., 1,000,000: (dollars : 00's omitted): 
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yi í ‘tain, while our wages are fully one-half lower, 
eat Bri “ff in our ports a larger per capita sum than 


ste ve of Free Trade is that if by high duties you interfere 
phe theo! rts, then your export trades will suffer, ‘ because 
ih your 1 po ie by exports.’ The theory of Protection is that 
high wages the National prosperity, everyone 
ork, is likely to evidence itself in increased imports. 
pf bene 1 ihe ‘foreign trade of the United States under the low- 

compare Bill with the figures during a similar three years 


ri the close of the high-tariff Dingley Bill : 
pel? 


ys. Imports Exports 


| 
i 


| 

“ng, Wilson Bill: S Be. 

ester 1, 1894, to July 31, 1897 . | 2,698,852,306 | 2,213,010,652 | 
T (us. Dingley Bill : Pere el Lae | 
A oust 1, 1905, to June 30, 1908. | 3,770,783,057 | 4,367,558,503 | 


. J Tus, in the three years of a tariff-bred prosperity, the exports 3 
J ilnost double, and that prosperity shows itself in an increase of E 
lve pez e than 40 per cent. in the irnports. 
and Rei} Nov as to the effect of Protection on Prices. There is the 
cofa | king incident of Muscadine, the Pearl-button Metropolis on 
edim, | te Wisconsin River, created by the stroke of a pen in the 
hake | “Kinley Bill. Pearl shirt-buttons, previously on the free list, 
fe “pa had been all imported from Austria. But it was rumoured that 
cloth a! nw material—great beds of freshwater mussels—had been 
a ae in the upper tributaries of the Mississippi. The result 
N all on shirt-buttons in the McKinley Bill of 1890 was 
e C ie ue settle within the protected area a Viennese bution 
1 linc a a capital of 4000]. and a few skilled hands. 
| tories ais beginning the turnover eighteen years later in the 
Rice of cee Visconsin (1908) was 11,000,000 dollars, and the 
Wi i “buttons has fallen one-third. In the debate on the 
m 1893, Mr. (now Senator) La Follette said : 


p Learth 
ii is nN glass ware the total importation last year was $18,420,634. 
pf Porteg on y all labour. Our people remember that before 1860 we 
‘i ‘ig that Seema that the duty was increased from 20 to 55 per 
"he ga WY 2880 We A capital was interested and American labour employed ; 
att one, and ee manfacturing pottery in every State of the Union 
Year by ee under the duty of 55 per cent. we reduced the price 
ren Paid for ae until the reduction was 40 per cent. below the price — 
ateg When a1] aS ‘ty under the tariff for revenue. . . . Our ‘people — 
de y Tom Crees “ire rods from which fencing is manufactured were — 
ie ey ei We imported 150,000 tons a year at a cost. of 
Ue i tarif of pee ee that we greatly advanced the duty on these 
o la miNi 83; that now, ten years later, we are manuf: 
: ns of these rods, and their price has fall 


% 
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one-half. From this reduction in the Price of 
fallen from ten cents a pound to four cents the Tods 


Or, again, take the case of tinplate 
selling at twelve dollars per box of 108 is 
Tariff of 1890 all tin was imported. Bs 
high duty, the entire United States proa 7. later. n 
but 590 tons. In 1908 the production wat ca of ti a ; 
would to-day be the world’s price of tin but f 0,004 tons we 
tion through Protection? What, a vi Amerie 
of bread if France, a producer of 


Two year ae Ei 


gain, would be the worl Todt, 


ay fa. pee ( : 
over forty million o i 


wheat because of her high tariff, were a customer p. ai 4 
producer of, these forty million quarters? t, nsten 
es eam the case of men’s gloves. Gloves wer i 
free list in the McKinley Tariff of 1890. The Di E ont 
1897 imposed a heavy duty, and this js the slate Tiig [u 
Payne, the Chairman of the Committee on Wand n K i 
when under the new Act of last year he demanded a À! he a 
on women’s gloves also : a amhra 
fun 
Under the McKinley Tariff we were making 5 per cent, of our rat | Soc 
gloves ; to-day we are making 90 per cent., and men’s gloves are much chepa | Jan 
than they were when we put the duty on them.* | fore 
Again, take the instance of wire nails. In 1992 there ne | m 
made in the United States just 50,000 kegs of wire mh} of, 
Their price at that time was 8} cents per lb. and the duty le | fron 
The McKinley Tariff of 1890 raised this duty to 4 cents. Tt | Pre 
amount of the duty (4 cents) were added to the price (84 cents | cipr 
wire nails should have risen to 123 cents, whereas in 1901, eee ani 
; years later, the United States production of nails had ns ine) ate 
$ 50,000 kegs to 9,802,822 kegs. - America is now an inne tha 
porter, and the price of the nails has fallen to 24 cents perius | Mia 
declares. Senator Gallinger, to ‘less than one-third of m i w 
cost us when we were dependent upon foreign counts |, a 
_ When I first visited America in 1878 steel rails Bae mi A 
e, dollars per ton. A duty of 27 dollars was mo amount f dos 
tails now, one year with another, sell for about ie } vith 
the duty. 5 ; ye the pe A Ņ 
But at this Nie ace shall find it difficult to OO Ma “Tey 
for the trees, and I shall but encumber the mind one ot ki 
with great batches of statisties such as these M rilet” nie 
from A to P. Enough to say that the cumula ee j 
Points one way—that Protection is the mother ° | 


th 


at it raises Wages while it reduces prices: 


` Congress Record, April 5: 1909. 
“ Ibid., May 14, 1909. 
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Bismarck, in his speech before the Reichstag on 

e A 1 . . . 

79, said of Germany is true of America and is 
3 


r, that through the widely open doors of its import 
Bet has become the mere storage-place for the over- 
her countries. We must, therefore, shut our gates and 

ion of othe German market, which is now being monopolised by 
that A be reserved for native industry. Countries which are 
z me great, and those which have remained open have 

have er the perils of Protectionism really so great as sometimes 
hind. would long ago have been ruined, instead of which she 
ey fter paying the five milliards than Germany is to-day. 
tionist Russia, too—look at her marvellous prosperity! . . . The 


: i a 
n ihing is cle 
German M 


4nd Protec 


Bena sensibility aside. . . . Because it is my deliberate judgment 
ut all pers 


he prosperity of America is mainly due to its system of protective laws, 
Pe ‘hat Germany has now reached that point where it is necessary to 
one the tariff system of the United States. vs I see that the Protective 
1d Means countries are prospering ; the Free Trade countries are decaying. 


milrd | Jn short, shall our Nation do its own work and devote its wage 
| {ind to its citizens, or shall the allied forces of Free Trade and 
roar nay | Socialism be permitted to expel the nation’s capital to foreign 
uchchage | lands, so that our capitalists may live on the income from their 
| ‘oreign investments, or, if ‘ supertaxed,’ follow these investments 
| tocimes more congenial? Is not the Art when established in the 
here vet | Homeland, and transmitting an hereditary aptitude to generations 
re ae our artificers, more valuable than the mere article imported 
ty A foma factory in Asia? In short, is the entire conception of Free 
@ all Exchange, not merely of Free Imports, but of that universal re- 
ae ay Free Trade which still finds its panegyrists, anything but 
i it | ae ui obsession ? These are the questions of the hour. We 
a hinges nee to read the writing on the wall. Free Ex- 

ae a ‘ween America, with ninety millions of the most highly 

| very ime and China with four hundred millions of the 

Chinese wa paid and yet the most efficient, would in the end raise 

| Mie twenty-five per cent. by reducing American wages 
f "unity PN Ti cent. And the social systems of either com- 
i St conform to these wage variations, for it is not 


 ESIDle i 

J ithon J unrestricted competition to traffic in ‘cheapness’ 
aking cheap 

è Wonder that 


i titution! Well did the great Napoleon declare 
buta 2e an accursed breed, there is no nation so 


YOu try Jey can dé ae 
(LXVI éstroy it.’ sent hie 
UNo, 405 yi 3 o : 
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In concluding these short noteg on Ae 
system whereby wealth is distributeg trotted Pr 
say a few words in reply to a criticism tis 3 SO waga kg 
candid critic will say : * But if Protection ten incite 
you declare it to Socialism ; if it re ally Ee er fect alte 
almost all that is produced to the produci ices Ta 
tion does distribute wealth, and British a 1f 4 TY 
congests it, and if we have to guide us fi ree Ty tte, 


prehensive empiricism in both countries 


do we quarrel about? Surely the Civilis esti, wh 

ee ed wor by Mb 

have fallen in line?’ The answer that me lng Sing 

world has during the fifty years turned its back s A i 
ree 


| 
, toe ( 
for the Presidency in 1908 secured but 3 pet cca ouik 
But somewhere deep down in the domain of ethics A 7 i 
economics, it is dimly perceived that Protection is hl i 
that the last word as to equitable distribution Big n E 
said. This conviction, however mischievous as a voit ven 
oe i Be paging the great deeps to prepare some nouel | ; 
€. Nor 1s it easy to withhold some measu ¢ f 
sympathy from the new movement. It represents in couls | 
honest hearts 
The desire. . . ! 
Of the day for the morrow, 1 
so that once more politics in America are at the parting o t 
ways. Let us, then, examine very briefly the new structue® | 
things, for we are about to hear much of the American mS} q 
against Protection. id 
In a sense, though not at all in the sense he contempli a? 
the statement of the late Mr. Havemeyer that ‘the Tarif E T 
Mother of Trusts ’ is true. After so many experiments m He : 
lessons, high tariffs and low tariffs alternating, it doe ll i 3 
that Protection has immensely stimulated the production t g 
SA the United States ; the result, however, as soes A a i 3 
Prejudiced witness is in the creation of endless classes eat ; 
P. 
“ get rich uick ’ Eee : f the other ba ip y 
ak quck | by taking in the washing © notorio a f 
abuse and the economic waste having becom? vy. thee ean 
Pendulum now swings in the other direction. ae and ie a 
; 18 being made by great Trusts to eliminate 4 ee né f 


1 
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move it is really true that Protection has been the 
f one ia ts. If these parasitic millions—yes, actual 
r of Be ant intermediaries are to be driven out, what 
milion i them? They represent an enormous, organised, 
sto Dome the Press, its advertisement columns in jeopardy, 
A amant Weide, and are a very great peril to the modern State. 


Altern: Be ; shel : Gre : 
Th pengon z have, then, really succeeded in uniting against them- 
and fi i The Trusts na ; 


np nd the protectionist prolctariat the entire University 

ana selves i This represents a class whose profits are and have been 

Pe nei and it is a class which will fight à la lanterne before it 

stig a eer at the hands of the Trust magnates. In every hamlet 
j 0 

l 


ngeia | in the land this order of EAE is to-day anos to pits the 
i stem of Protection which, through an excess of prosperity, has 
© Trades f 7 surely given it birth as a carcass breeds flies. No portion, then, 
totei i of the work done by the Congressional Committees last year in 
andie connexion with the new Tariff is more important than the evi- 
thew N gence disclosed as to where to-day American profits are going. 
nd not] Asin England, so also in America, the cost of living is rising very 
litle ati} fast, No doubt the world-wide rise in prices, as demonstrated by $ 
yta althe “index numbers,’ is related to the phenomenal supplies of 
cal yet] the new gold from the mines. But it is much easier to satisfy the 
enoud | voter that it is due to Protection, and that the protected manu- 
easet l  facturers, the creators of all the Trusts, are enriching themselves 
caus at the cost of the ultimate consumer. Synchronising with the 
Aldrich Tariff of last year, the cost of living has certainly risen. 
Free hides were to have reduced the price of boots, but boots are 
more expensive. Lower duties were imposed on all ‘raw 
iie materials,” such as lumber and pig iron, wool, coal, and pulp, and 
| et the prices of all the articles into the manufacture of which 
n poss | iene have risen. Tea and coffee, always on the free list, 
| The ee also a score of other necessaries. 2 
is high ee syllogism of to-day reads : The American Tariff 
Tarif i : e cost of living in America is rising ; therefore the 
analyse th Seale It becomes, then, very important to 
of the ee of living. Mr. Samuel Gompers, the President 
can Federation of Labour, is a man of character and 


mark ce 
see ability. Those who have known him longest have 
° regard him ; 


fom a Position. 


T E CE 


a what gee for the wage-earner in Europe only because 
NY and quali Merica soon becomes a necessity to him—f 
-= Meat ty, Presentable clothes, a comfortable ho: 
© Wsually fřoin 25 to 100 per cent: higher 


= 
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in the United States. The immigrant finds th 

his flour, potatoes, fuel, oil, sugar, coffee ae he ¢ a 
land he has left. The cheapness and abunda, l heapey in Tany 
melons and tomatoes, are a surprise to him nce of fru; th 
necessaries come a line of things cheaper hes _ After thew and of 
clothing, jumpers, and shoes. Fine Woollens a arope, suor Teni 
and kid gloves cost less abroad. . . . If the ie ilk sty s BG 
country is willing to continue living here at the 1grant who f urs 
to accept in his native land, he can find it at the ee 


- Mr. Gompers, in short, is of the opin; 
Hill. It is less the high cost of Living ain of Mr, Jame J 
living which to-day confronts the United Stabs Cost of bio 
course, be absurd to deny that prices must bee It Would, of 
cases because of the Tariff. That is, indeed the gher 1D Some 
the Tarifi—namely, by restricting competition ae Purport of 
a point which permits the Home production to be ahead prices aj 
high wages. But the more we analyse prices a rt 
living the more evident it is that the Tariff cuts but itt i o 
that high prices in America are the consequent of "an ie ) 
and especially of vast classes of redundant middlemen Ee. | 
from the producer ranks, who, while producing nothing $ 
account for one-seventh of the total consumed. i 
f Tn search of data as to the causes underlying the high costal | 
living, walk with me into the shops of New York. I gotoa | 
leading chemist, and I buy an imported French toothbrush fr | 
thirty-five cents—say , eighteenpence. With a little trouble! fnd 
that the importer’s price is twopence-halfpenny in Paris, the duty 
1s 40 per cent., or a penny. So that the total cost laid downin 
New York is just about fourpence. The importer has sold i t 
the retailer for sixpence, so I pay the final retailer a shiling 
Profit—a profit of 180 per cent. How inconsiderable a part bis 
the Tariff played in this transaction, less than 6 per cent. | 
yet in all good faith the chemist replies to my expostlait | 
You are accustomed to the prices of a Free Trade country: 
Tigil take another instance at random. The manufactu cost 
cost in glassware and pottery is fully 90 per cent. wages, » | 
of the raw material, clay and sand, being quite inconsiderable 


perhaps 


rers 


i 3 ; ted DY 
in the American system glassware, being all labour, ® pra | 
a prodigiously high tariff. Yet the American glass manu att f 


i 
ave been able to demonstrate to the Senate Committ ys 


i buy 
their own profits were slightly less than 10 per cent. a w p 
large pressed-glass fruit-dish for tenpence. The a ior 
retails to me has, I find bought this glass at the rate? centa t 
eightpence per dozen. So he makes a profit of 10E 7a Pie 
Protected manufacturer 10 per cent. I next buy * i aie | 
glans needle-etched ° champagne-glasses for fous per one : ' 
cea lle). For these:the retailer paid five ee 
18 profit in this case is 180 per cent. 
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Way 4 as to chinaware, ane duty on which Ne per cent. 
AN iy Í. ee al find in this case that the Tariff has increased my 
d o gorel J on I go to Haviland & Co. and buy a hundred pieces 
è cst of ae china from Limoges ; the price 101. (fifty dollars). 
in of im rt price, as shown by the invoice, is 2l. ; add the duty, 
ae fhe pe to this and the cost 1s only 3 - ds. And yet this set 
bling g0 per C° e the ultimate consumer, at a price over 200 per cent. 

caches M Sine invoiced price with the duty added. Or, again, 
ames nse ‘Blue Point’ china cups and saucers. These are 
of bch ae in the Customs invoices at Just twopence, and the duty is 
al, q i Ds cent. Yet the New York retail price is ninepence a pair. 
D som a the customer pays slightly over a penny of duty on a nine- 


port of urchase : thus the 60 per cent. duty has increased his out- 
ieee penny ee iving,’ | t 60 per cent., but about 11. 
rices a hy, his cost of living,’ by no per cent., abou 


through Or take the ordinary two-bladed American pocket-knife, for 
Cost of which I pay the retailer half a crown. ‘There is no better steel 
figure; \ inthe world than that in the American ‘jack knife.’ I find those 
times) | knives cost the manufacturer twelve shillings (2.95 dollars) per 


hran | dozen, and that he has sold them ‘ to the trade’ at an advance of 
perhaps sixpence per dozen. In this case, again, the profit the retailer 
| takes from me is over 130 per cent. ; but still he defends the price 
on the ground ‘we have a high tariff here.’ Or, once again, 
lake razors. The imported German razors are invoiced at five 
shillings a dozen, probably a scandalous under-valuation. The 
duty is 70 per cent. These razors are positively being retailed at 
ten shillings each. 

Of all the Tariff schedules perhaps ‘Schedule K’ of the 
ea duties secures the most indiscriminating abuse. There- 
fis. me conclude with the analysis of the price of a suit of 
Meee winter clothes; these represent 124 lb. of un- 
cil nena in the form of 33 yards of finished cloth, which, the 
the ane ane the protected woollen manufacturer has sold to 
i esale clothier for four-and-sevenpence per yard (1.124 


costal f 
10 toa | 
ush for 
o T find 
je duty 
own in 
ditto | 
hilling f 
thas f 
„l | 
ation, ‘ 
wes Pg 
je cost 


„o 

a by St yards atl.12, dollars . . . | 394 

ut Cutting and sewing. . | | . 362 

i Shop, expenses a 4s One 

5 thi | ; 

m j Finished cost wholesale . . 8.32 (17. 13s. 4d.) 
ig i E Wholesale cloth; 

ae f Dtg Clothier sells this suit to the trade for 10.80 dollars, 


€ pri : 

oe ae at Which it reaches the ultimate consumer is eighteen 

} the Diote i S case how very reasonable is the profit 

d “to “ed woollen manufacturer, the ‘Tariff Baron’ we 

ve a neo SES 
erica a -furious Tariff campaign is at hand. Not only are 


sere 
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we likely to see the low-tariff Democrats ; 
of Representatives as a result of the elections ; 0 
not improbably a Democratic President i oe 
ganised Wealth, that backbone of the Repu 
in its tents, and will sulk. Rich men have } s ÎS gy. 
of legislation, not because they are bad, n Made ty 
rich. The wage-earners are being assured that p 
industries are despoiling them, while every mu O 
educated, cogent, voluble, insurging fo Madleman 
economics, will acclaim the new mora] ideas 
in his cheek. What a world of humbug 
3 shall see what we shall see. Already 
; purchasing power of the United States, 
Western Exchanges with Asia, have t} 
national finance out of gear. The one thing needful 
first-class panic is a reduction of the Tariff , Increased į 
heavy gold exports. The reduced dem 
millions unemployed—that is the speedies 
imports, strengthen exchange, and cheapen the cost of living| 
Such is the financial situation, and a Tariff agitation may conrule 
it. Ifso, asin 1893 and again in 1907, the civilised world is likely 
to learn its lesson that chaos in the Great Republic will ever be 
followed by darkness for the universe of Trade and Finance. 
j 
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t f SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE 
at f REVOLUTION 

UY We 

‘ity and | ve 

val nap extraordinary case with which the House of Braganza was 
cad Pecan has been attributed to a profound popular dissatisfac- 
ei! i with the Monarchy; but, to overturn a Throne, something 
e \ besides popular dissatisfaction is needed. Five years ago all 


rede |. Russia was much more profoundly dissatisfied with the Tsar than 
living! the Portuguese were, five weeks ago, with King Manoel; yet 
conve | Nicholas the Second still reigns. 

islik | Asa matter of fact, many causes have combined to make 
ever be | Xing Manoel an outcast. The Braganzas had ruled badly. King 


e. Manoel himself was weak and inexperienced. The financial and 
f, nomic state of the country was deplorable. The taxes were 
wey, | tavy. By means of secret societies the Republicans had sapped 


the loyalty of some sailors in the fleet and of some soldiers in the 
- Lisbon garrison. Then there was the clerical question. From all 
that T can learn, this question was, however, largely artificial. 
| E ne knew a lady suffering from epileptic fits who imagined 
a e attacks were due to her wearing glasses which were a 
® too strong for her sight ; and I have frequently met neurage 

| q “ee were convinced that the irritableness andthe other 
| tea ie Symptoms of their complaint would disappear if they 
| habits ine Size in boots or made some trivial change in their : 
A ` p © Portuguese, a proud people with a great history, 

| 

| 


are k D 5 i 
p nly sensitive to the fact that now, in the twentieth cen- — 


Thich a o mo occupy the same relative position in Euro 
f dar a Occupied in the fifteenth century. They have decline 

ate tolg ‘Ree nsequence irritable and despondent. Suddenly th 
f Peated ; this decline is due to clericalism. The statem 
| "ratios p, 2 Pundred different forms. The cry is taken up b 
to ae as much opposed to Catholicity as the J ts 
hese anti-clericals are as well organised 
the Jesuits themselves. 
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street comes in time to believe the . 
scream at him from every hoardin Persistent adver: 
Underground that their pale pills cure ond ever sta | 
A doctor who tells a patient that his ee ony 
that he has inherited a poor physique ad 
popular or so eagerly credited as a quack 
that if he fasts for a fortnight or takes Bu 
his coffee, or goes in for a complete coun 
he will soon be bursting with vitality, 
This is the principle which lies at the r 
tising, either in medicine or in politics me oa 
the success of the anticlerical cry in ‘Poss ace 
popular because it flattered Portuguese er TY gy 
indolence. They were still a great ati k a Portus 
double under the burden of Monasticism, Let th oe ba 
that incubus and they would at once tower h a but throm 
over all the other nations in Europe. Such = ae shoe, \ 
simple, so attractive. No need for an elaborate dan ee 
years of self-discipline. Put out the monks, and all e 
This cry appealed, moreover, to Southern impatience and a | 
pa Nothing needed but one short angry ante | 
pet Tioting and con vertene he perfec, 

_ Ido not think that the departure of the monks will make mw } 
difference to Portugal. There are proportionately more monksit | 
Germany than there were in Portugal, yet Germany prosper. | 
Whether or not the clericals injured Portugal in the past is anti 
matter. Probably the Inquisition did injure the country; butte 
Inquisition was more Governmental than clerical. In the miiie f 
of the last century it was in the hands of the Marquis de Pot | 
who expelled the Jesuits, and whose brother, the head o | 
Inquisition, even burned a Jesuit at the stake. | 

Confining ourselve resent e cannot set 
s, however, to the present, W Moor} 


the departure of the Jesuits will make much different a 
n Portus® f 


loose accusations have been made against their activity} 4 
but careful inquiries which I have made on the spot bape 
that there is no foundation for any of these charges: Wy A of 
understood, for example, that they had in their keept? ao | 
Tes of the Royal Family, but several hun ef Ye dent d 
Jesuit Society itself made what may be called a © tos 
ordinance prohibiting its members from acting as Os, jit 
Tegning monarch. When Queen Maria Amelia sate d 
5 ge she asked for a Jesuit confessor ; but t z request 
reer explained that he could not comply 72 ; ae 
8) Dominican (now dead) was accordingly § fly 2“ 
Successor was the French Lazarist, who was rece 


at à 
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tionists. The King’s confessor was a secular priest 
A q Feidero:- re told, ‘ the Jesuits interfered in politics. They 
ý ‘But, E anti-republican paper Portugal.’ 
o ae pe of the case are as follows. Some years ago a Portu- 
tis ta, | The fa r called the Correo Nacional happened to be on its last 
Sane r ges pa KA unusual state of things in Portuguese Journalism, 
odn f T ARA riest called Fernando thought this was a good oppor- 
COL Bat l Ą Jesu) ae a Catholic Press which would insist on purity in 
f taoily 2 social reform, a revival of the religious spirit, civic 
aek adien political Mee and an interest in public affairs. This was at 
i ‘de, patriotism, £ : 
IN Dart fp ee object but he could hardly be’ blamed, of course, if he 
! Ory va e a occasionally of the interests of the Jesuits. 
et Be tie Fernando accordingly made a great appeal for money 


Wi ith he might buy the Correo Nacional. He got 40,000 
ee) Saal j hi he bought the moribund newspaper 
hou | francs, and with this money ght spape 
iel A and re-christened it the Portugal. Under Father Fernando’s 

nag 


s,forly | direction this paper became a strongly doctrinal organ, devoted to 
Ibe rl teaching Christian Apologetics. It tried to awaken an interest in 


nd impl | religious matters and in education. But it evidently appealed H 
avalo | more to ecclesiastical students than to the generalspublic, and h 
perkal; | finally Father Fernando retired. i 

‘| He had done something, however, to raise the standard of the È 


kemi | Portuguese Press. When Dom Carlos, for instance, was assas- 

monks | Snated, the Portugal was the only paper which denounced the 

proses. | Murder from the very day on which it was committed. 

sani | The other papers did not know what to think of it or what to 

jbutte | SY about it, so they said nothing. Will it be credited that for 

e mille | least a Week after the King’s murder no other paper in Lisbon 

Pots! | jfeutured to pass the slightest criticism on the assassination ? 

dof te | The P ortugal did not mince words, however, in speaking of 
wh k assins and of those who had egged them on. It de- 

ist Th cee too, the great demonstration of 50,000 persons which 
M l 7 a held in honour of the murderers, and the way in which the 

ois | i of the latter were strewn with flowers. 

ee Side nally, some of the Royalist papers rallied to the Portugal’s 

We ` far as to admit that the murder of the King and the Heir- 


thee fe Aop arent wag 


a” F When Faire the whole rather bad form. 


densité | Portuen) th her Fernando retired from the editorship of the 
stot | Who conti 3 Paper was taken over by other Roman Catholics, 
Ji | "ha a it on the same lines, but who had no connexion 

of Mean, wa the Jesuits. It was certainly a very outspoken — 


pot th i : onducted a vigorous campaign against the Republi- 
or f 


i e latter Were, on their side, equally outspoken. e 
© strong things the Portugal said, the Jesuits were 
oe 
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blamed by the Republicans, and this accoun 
; DOUE Ti a 
the intensity with which the latter hated th 2 
One notorious politician the Pg e So 
violence. This was Senhor Alpoin, 
the strength of something which he 
murder of King Carlos, it accused of 
assassination. It is not quite certai 
not, but it did harm to Alpoin and p 
the object of his ambition, which was to become Prime y 
Finally Senhor Alpoin sent a friend of his He Minie P 
the Patriarch begging him, in the name of Christian ge Y 
make the Portugal cease its attacks. The atra a 
with the request, and wrote a strong letter to he edi went 
latter flatly refused to comply. He said that “age ‘oi be 
was not in this matter bound to obey the Patriarch. Tike 
his facts and his business. He also knew Alpoin, and was a 
mined to drive that politician out of public life. A 
Senhor Alpoin then took a last desperate step. He sents | 
friend with a confidential message to the Provincial of the Jesuits $ +f 
‘Tf you make the Portugal to cease attacking me,’ so ran its | T 
message, ‘I shall not forget you when I am Premier, If yokl || 
to do so, then you shall feel my vengeance.’ 
The Provincial said that he had no authority over the Portugal, } 4s 


and that, even if he had, he could not sell his conscience foray ; $ 
favours. 


Clet i 
Ttugal attac ae Jeny r | 
a ae Wit d 

i eg t a Q 
having been 7 ee th 
revented him fa 5 th t 


teny i l 


lya tool in 
t yevolutiol $ 


some of them the sons of Re E 
= ring the fifty years of its ex! agazine 
stinguished men. Tt published a scientific mia 

Toteria, which is favourably. known to Scie?) ™” 
world. 


Ty Q 5 $ 2 fter jts 
~ The correspondents who visited Campolido 2 À 
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spectacle. The Republican apostles of progress 
trab” nt were smashing the valuable microscopes and 


chance contrast this, a fortuitous reversal of réles. It 


| gwas? 4 throughout all this revolution. The Portuguese Re- 
0 


yids £ - vague and windy. He will establish a reign of 
" 5 d O . Ly . . . 
a pie ico: and poetic politics, and will, in short, bring 
‘aeter : s i 7 y Fy ies ; ihre r 
j P Millennium. Judging by the studies and library of 
foton jido, the Jesuits seem to have been trying in a hard-headed, 
et ic, 


tae slike way that would do credit to Glasgow,-to direct the 
enn ‘of young Portugal to concrete things like metallurgy, 
| ia botany, modern languages, modern business methods, 
“i ring, &c. Father Narcisso Martins wrote largely and ex- 
ka well on arboriculture and agriculture. He also drew up, 
wt vaguely like a dreamer, but with plans and maps that would 
‘atisty the most exacting engineer, a splendid scheme for the 
igation of all Southern Portugal by means of an enormous 
le sent ¢ barrage (240 fect in height) constructed at Villa Velha de Rodam 
e Jesuits] it such a way that the level of the water might be raised by 
Tan ths | 40 feet, in which case it could be carried through aqueducts 
you fl | thoughout the whole Alem Tejo. ‘This plan had been ventilated 
dout a hundred years ago by Bento de Moura, who was regarded 
Portug, fias a madman for advocating it. Father Martins revived the 
e for any p= in March last, and showed conclusively by examples drawn 
Bir E see India, and Egypt that it would be comparatively 
n y. If it were successfully carried through, the economical 
A f na in Portugal would almost be solved, for the want of water 
sat nae ponl in Southern Portugal, and if water was plenti- 
it wh frn i He : by irrigation works the whole face of that country 
oe | the South Sete the better, and the Republican peasants 
le the = uld, in all probability, become ardent Royalists, 
I) nt à ieee the well-watered North. 
‘aut: | Potty ‘hus did their best to turn the attention of the 


ese t 5 . . 
J Eures e development of their country’s inexhaustible 


vas deter. 


BT, Published the study of science. Father Alphonse Luisier, 
J Uthe Se abel a complete list (about 1000) of the plants growing 
p region (see the Bulletins ‘ da Sociedade Broteriana 


ES, Coimbr 
Dan The same Jesuit has since made a careful study 
l attention E well known among le. He devoted 
Polido a a a mosses of Portugal, and had collected at 
RRE ae and a great number of specimens. = 
n by his. into, professor of physics and chemistry, is 
4 Works-on_the radio-activity of water. He had , 
by T, held Te polido from the Congress o ectricity and 
“Wag atreste Tussels in August and September last, when pee 
` ‘In the Broteria magazine, which was edited by 
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Father Camille Torrend, S.J., him w 
wrote several articles on physics = fa markaj 
distinguished laymen wrote in the DA cally on elec 
Valerio Cordeiro, Paulin V ielledent vee agazine . 
d’ Ascencio Guimaroes. Many fore: anuel Rebimp, 
viz. Father Narres, a Spanish Tosti Sclentists al 
Theissen, who dealt with thena Father Rick 
Narruro, a Spaniard, and a disciple ney! Bare 
known Director of the Observatory of T ather Cire | 
wrote exclusively about earthquakes pe 
The decree expelling the Jesuits fro 
this step is taken ‘ because they [the T 
modern civilisation.’ Really, however ee are an anong, 
seem to have been more in touch with Ross I ge Campi, 
the revolutionists who expelled them, ere Century aa! 
As for the other religious Orders it is } 
manner they were a drag on the country’s a sin l 
ciscans are allowed to stay so long as no m tee 
live together. ‘This i ore than thre fi 
g 18 18 on account of their sym thy with if 
Republicans and their intense hatred of the Tes i : Hat | 
monthly magazine, The Voice of St. AEN z a BE ol 
ea at: iges cenented by Rome and suppressed. Forse | Cals 
if io Re mene à running fight with the Messeng y 
Portu F ; rt, the very anti-modernist organ of t J 
guese esuits. After the Voice of St. Antony was suppress | then 
the Franciscans started at Oporto the Correio do Norte, ati | “i 
paper, republican in politics; and the Franciscan group intl hsi 
Chamber afterwards supported Teixeira de, Souza. “a 
This internecine warfare weakened, by the way, the cer 
and monarchical parties, and gave a bad example to the commit | 
People. Similarly, it will be remembered, the expulsion” | 
Jesuits by Pombal was preceded by a hundred years ot 
the greatest ferocity between the Jesuits and the Doni 
Ghile a Jesuit-Dominican war preceded the expulsion 1° 
esuits and Dominicans from China and Japan. nh ig 


Aor many years back the Jesuits and Dominicans 
e 


ugal 
Te 4 


i int 


| 
been at peace, owing to the fact that there were no 
cans. That Order TARAN from Portugal, and i m 
sented there by the three or four Irish Fathers 12 m 
Corpo Santo. Even they tell me that they arè Bots 
ae sould not exist for a day were it not foz i ige 

Sund reland. The collection they take up ™ For an | 
ucay does not pay for the candles on the altar: 


apd ; c Z JV 
pas they have been trying to establish aga? a ayeri 


4 
eh 
oy 


guese Novice the 


> of a $3 
scheme has: not been much of j 
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Jution they had succeeded in getting together a 
nts, but the Republicans have now dispersed 
ase the new branch would hardly have taken 
ithered and sickly shoot. 


| revo 
a as ive P ostula 
A few and in any © 


A f pD: Ji was a very W i 
b deed, the Jesuits themselves are not a self-supporting 
Bul, +, Portugal. Once they were. Once there were four 


ik 0 inces in Portugal, and that country was the best 
bap dest, aground of the Society. Now there is only one Portu- 
Be ince of the Jesuits. The Jesuits in Portugal are, 

e + dependent on the Spanish Province, and, like the 
cans and most of the other Orders, they bring foreign money 
i country instead of sending native money out of it. 

In Lisbon alone the religious Congregations gave, until the 
ibreak of the revolution , 2000 free meals daily, and about 30,000 
meals were given daily by the monasteries and nunneries 
ee in yyy tioughout Portugal. Education was almost free (at Campolido 
The Hog a border hdd only to-pay two pounds.a month for-his education 
md his board), so that the new Government will find itself com- 
y with œ| wled to spend a great deal of money on schools and on the un- 
Their iz employed. As economy is the great watchword of President Braga 
distin | R he told me himself), and as the heavy taxation was a potent 

Fors f suse in bringing about the revolution, the Republic will be in 
Messen | tiftculties directly. Schools of course are necessary, but it will 
an of te before the Portuguese peasant comes to see the good of 
suppres aa and for my own part I am doubtful if the new Republican 
te, a dily A will be of much account. We know what these new 
oup in te i are in Spain, presided over by briefless lawyers 
sual Me tire eentics, journalism and frothy oratory 
he ra e z5 against the Jesuits was the great fēature of the 
2 ea = fact, the whole revolution was simply an anti- 
veil Tantage Pena sro outburst of which the Republicans took 

is f t Monarchy R to compass the overthrow of the dynasty and 

| xinst the "a à evertheless, as I have tried to show, the case 
i i E s and the religious Orders is not strong. There 
500 nu a 300 priests belonging to religious Orders 
“ome of the Orders possessed no property. 

asteries and colleges were nominally lent to 
Tabas. Se pee Catholic laymen. That property 
Frames 4 d. Neither can the property which is held 
ye will demand gene Germany has already intimated that 
ee oer oon if the property of any German 

Britain ae esult or priest—is confiscated or destroyed. 

G Probably object to the confiscation of the Jesuit 


Sa 
| glish E and elsewhere which z th Fi 
Ths p Y Suits 1c ane registered as the property 


M the conti 


ap 
entury ta 


Not y Pilous as 
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the Republican Government but 
The uprooting of the Trinas, a native O 
works of charity, will soon be felt by the 
there will be a natural reaction against E 0 À 
weeks. Even during the height of ine Be ava ety o 
and sailors could be seen weeping for the pean 
of the Jesuits left, people said, ‘ Goa meee Nuns, 
_in store for us when He’s sending you away ave 
| The people are more superstitious th ; 
| belief in the underground passages of 
| raising stories of the magical perform 
this clearly. It only needs a slight shock of earth CSUits sh, 
to provoke a counter-revolution that will bring back ‘ 
Jesuits but even the King. © Pack no 
Innocently or not, clericalism was undoubtedly on 
the revolution. Senhor Teixeira de Souza, Dom iting 
Premier, was another cause. All the Royalists and cere ‘| | 
a good many of the Republicans say that he deliberately fe 
his master.: The clericals are especially angry with h E 
judging by the way in which they speak of him, the Jesuits voll 
I think, be rather pleased than otherwise if they saw hi 
immersed in boiling oil. ~] 
As forthe Republicans, the Povo de Aveiro, one of their paper, f 
says that ‘ the Premier had a most minute and perfect knonlets f 
of the plot.’ João Chages, editor of the Republican paper Cpl 
says that the Republicans ‘hailed with delight De Souza's app 
ment as Premier, and redoubled their efforts, being sure ‘tit 
pseudo-Liberalism of the regenerador Government would su 
these efforts.’ 


an eyer they Were, m 
the monks ang 4. X 
ances of the J snl 
Say 
ita d 
toye o 


to be the tool of his fellow-townsman Senhor a fron 
rig = 


7 te, Oy Sey 1A? 

Í „nat tells most against the ebien el 
af -Activity—or rather, of his non-activity— auring 
K i of the monarchy, tis an: amazing-record 
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-~g jts latter stages, except on the assumption that 
ae had at least a tacit agreement with the Repub- 


Phor de So 

He pg cus the elections of August last, King Manoel found himself 
Me ha Before 1 cul-de-sac similar to that in which his father had 
nots ga pa o of his murder. Several gangs of corrupt poli- 
Wing pen at the eriodically plundered the country under the pretence 
ẹ aig ticians poe Constitutional rule was impossible, and mean- 

eE, ublicans were increasing their activity. Under 
a pe Be Fiances, Dom Carlos had effected a coup d’ état and 
en Be ted Franco Dictator. It was now open to Dom Manoel to 
eala | esame thing or else to take the opposite course, the course 

a | 


if leniency and mildness. The King’s gentleness, apathy and 
‘ike for vigorous mental or physical action led him to take the 
dislike for vig oe an NP 
Me ney Jino of least resistance. He offered the Premiership to Teixeira de 
fanoels sf Souza, 2 man of Liberal, almost Republican, sympathies. His 
‘leticals gi object in doing so was to imitate King Alfonso by Inaugurating an 
ely betray] anti-clerical campaign with the object of making himself popular 
\ hin, ai] vith the really large section of his people who were anti-clerical 
suits wa (but not anti-monarchical), and thus taking the wind out of the 
y sav tn} Republicans’ sails. 
| The first great mistake of Teixeira de Souza was his alliance 
heir paper, f with the Republicans at the last ‘elections. It was a critical 
t knowlei} moment in the history of the monarchy. It was the Premier’s 
per (ipitl} frst duty to make a clear issue of it, to raise a flag round which 
a's apie | all friends of the King might rally. It wasa question of Monarch- 
re thie) Sls against Republicans. No other division was possible. Yet 
ould soui f the Premier allied himself with Vinceslao de Lima, Reymio, 
| „Pom, and the Republicans against the Royalists and Conserva- z 
od the Pif tee the Progressistas, Franquistas (Liberal Regenera- 
ores), Henriquistas, and Nacionalistas. Thus he split the 


not Only th 


path nes Some Royalists voted for the King’s Premier. 
remarka" | rote : : 
rast Mblicen eee Conservatives. On the other hand, the Re 


i S solid everywhere, and no fewer than ten Repub- 
eer cr teturned for titties alone. This has well been 
es J Dom Ne a “Notice to quit ’ served upon the Monarchy. oe 
| Hones ae choice of De Souza as Premier had already lost 5 
‘tetent 4 7 ats. best friends. T have been assured by a most 
Meat eleo hority that this choice and the results of the subse- 
lit the a eas made all the loyal officers lose heart, and accounted. 
Oh at leng mE Supineness of the Army leaders when the revolu 
f° thin urst. Many things are permitted to a King, | 
Dalia oe not do, he must not turn Republican. If 
The Pre 3 will not fight for him with any great enthusi 
Mhaye paT S fatal splitting of the Royalist vote might ; 
Pn idne to-an error of judgment such.as makes n 


ETT ie 
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a good captain run his ship on the rocke” NAR i 
instance there was not only bad steering, ‘thee Dut j he | 
that looked like scuttling. © Wag as ot | 

Why did the Premier not rouse him thy ‘ 


learned that the Revolution was due ina 
have been that he was ignorant. 
lution was coming off in Portugal. enhor Ma a at ates 
sounded London and Paris about it. When Lisi aes de | 
by the cutting of the railway and the telegraph wire 28 isolat 
even Paris, knew very well what had happened. h Oporto, ag 

Yet Teixeira de Souza knew nothing of it at al] í 
suppose, spoke to the King on this subject. Thsténd A | 
counter preparations he began to appoint Repibiee Making | 


governors and provincial officials. I have this on thet cn fa 
authority, and I also have it before me in print in the Doar al 
Aveiro, a Republican and anti-clerical paper. One of the ; 
governors, Senhor Motta Veiga, Governor of Guarda, went dirir i 
this period on a picnic with Senhor Affonso Costa, the preset | 16 
Republican Minister of Justice, and took part in a public ant J. ra 
demonstrative singing of the Marseillaise. th 
Me On occasions of previous unrest, it had been found that fre f tt 
arms were smuggled into Lisbon in motor-cars. At first the | Go 
motors rushed with such speed past the guards stationed at tte | 
outskirts of the city that they could not be stopped, but finaly | ani 
chains were placed across the roads and vehicles of all kinds wer | san 
thus brought to a standstill whether they liked it or not. sel 
On the present occasion no such precautions were taken E 
Motors were free to enter the city in dozens with cargoes of ls 4 
Large consignments of firearms were also smuggled in pee | : 
> thanks to the energy of Republican emissaries employe ia | a 
trains, thanks also to the carelessness and blindness of the miti | | 
authorities at the stations. hese omin: | al, 
Everybody outside the Royal palaces knew of the oti! i 
preparations, which made the Royalists lose heart m P 1 Min 
as they inspired the mutineers with courage- t actually brokt J ang 
But the Premier did not act. When the revolt aci ere 


remained quietly in one of the barracks, and the wounded in 
afterwards caused to be circulated, that eas was De 
leg, was ludicrously untrue. The fact that Be Ting fo 
molested by the Republicans speaks for itself ; few ye 
he has now recognised the new régime. In “ant 

Republic lasts so long) he will probably be Pres oat 
_ Before taking leave of Senhor Teixeira 0° © chery) 
omit to mention his great mistake (or his gre?! 


vu 
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Mesy \ the y s The worst and most desperate characters are 
o | * eforma oin it. Consequently there was little difficulty in 
“J ade some of the sailors to the revolutionary side. Every- 

‘no OVE 


Lust bi li r 
i pdy EEY to the Tagus. 
ta te gllowed 
de Ling And ye 
S isolate only that, 
orto, ay gpath 

was ener 


P) Dealt she approached. Then two Republican officers and 
ing | 


E bluejackets seized the powder-magazine on the Dom Carlos, 
dil | fifty bluejac : Edam 
est onl | gnd finally, with the assistance of boatloads of armed civilians from 
Poro dy jhe shore, got possession of the vessel. ; ; 
of the } The Army seems to have been mostly Royalist, but it had no 
it during È qneto lead it. Only two regiments were disloyal, the 1st and the 
spesi | ih. Of the 16th only half was disaffected, and it had no 
blic ant J revolutionary officer, so that Santos Machado, a naval officer, took 
entrol of it. Meanwhile, all the cavalry and infantry and the 
hat fr 5th Chasseurs remained loyal, but they got no advice from the 
rst thee | Government or from their superiors. 
d atthe There is an extraordinary resemblance between this revolution 
it finaly | and the Turkish reaction of April 1909. In both cases we have the 
nds were | “ime secret societies debauching the rank and file, the same 
“xure or murder of officers, the same profound discontent worked 
o taken | pm connexion with a matter which had in reality no direct 
ofrifes | baring on the national welfare—the Turks wanting the Sheriat, 
nina the Portuguese the expulsion of the friars. In both cases the 
l iP 7 an Press agitation, the same deafness, dumbness and invisibility 
mi n Government once the revolt broke out. 
mis | al n Lisbon as in Stamboul the apathy of the Government lost 


oprt | Ey 

g Minister pan the revolution had been raging for a day the 
ty br E y Justice was still amusing himself in a seaside hotel, 
of ere | "ations tester, Tee number of Army officers were on leave in 


D enumerat: : ; 
jihat f thy be m E the causes of the revolution mention must 


J ey y 
ee Play fo State of things at the Royal palace was extra- 
Ntitesteg Yourable to the Republicans. Even if the King had 


ust the wap desire to act with vigour before or immediately Pe 
pi k allowrea ution, his mother and his grandmother would not — 
ay ie take any risks, The appointment S i 
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De Souza as Premier had alienated al] the d, 
the shells from the warships were fallin alista, t 4 
Manoel had no one to whom he could turn f S pal tt 
flight made the Royalist cause hopeless, a advice, “aa 
the 5th of October was in the Avenida, we “ 
many leaderless brave men were dying for hi ©, Ther, ia 
would have rallied all loyal subjects around hj M. Hig ren | 
Lisbon was taken, there was stil] hope if bce An ern i 
Oporto. Oporto always wants to do the one a mi 
Of What Ta 
th, 
° New régime, e ; 
ement in One 
In fact, the 


Holy .Ghost, whose inmates have not yet been e k 
h 


short, it is clear that Dom Manoel would have been received wiih 
open arms in Oporto if he had gone there immediately after leain 
Lisbon, and that he would soon have had all the north ak 
hands. But he went to Gibraltar, awaiting a ‘call’ to om | 
back. If Napoleon in Elba had waited for a ‘call’ from Fru | 
he would never again have entered the Tuileries. Kings mi 
in these matters take a certain amount of initiative and of rik, 

Another leading cause of the revolution was the coruption 
the Army. The whole system by which this result was attained | 
has now been described in great detail by the principal agent.) | 
Senhor João. Chagas, Captain Palla, and others. Asit is ts 
on the undermining of discipline and Christianity among | 
soldiers, it is a dangerous weapon, not only to the men agu 
whom it is used, but also to the men who use it. The a | 
men, who revolted first, now want higher pay- The sils A T 


Pe 
l A f leisure: 
want to be policemen, with large salaries and Pe gi l 


The soldiers have contracted an awkward taste for ve set A 
officers. The regiments know that they are med 
club, not by the colonel.’ hese clubs” f 
And here I must say-frankly that many oh ; ie ie v 
Freemason Lodges. Writing in the Mundo ° tells bo" i 
October, Captain Palla states this distinctly: =° pmet pn 
began his propaganda in 1894 by ‘the founda ers! cap | 7 a 
Portugal, whose members were exclusively ° sident: j i 
Lobinho Zuzarte, of the General Staff, was ae 0 th 
object of the club was to gain the adhesion ° A pelong B 
im the garrison. The present Minister 0 ns A 
_ Few officers joined, however, only sergeants an | ty 
_ The carbonarios were invited to help in t29 q 
men. Captain Palla wanted fo pass t° i 
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ot that regiment, and he applied, not to his superior 


that rder to corru} he Directorio of the secret society. He speaks of 
lag cers, put $ group that, so that evidently there was an army 
isa gop this er Pa secret army of conspirators inside the Royal 
“Tae inside 7 A Civilians were also enrolled in this secret 


Thee | srmy ° in Palla soon had 15,000. The Municipal Guards 
* Psi, amy: ‘so that we decided that the carbonarios 
Ven ate f ould 2 
at Nee iy should as 
lat Lida bombs and 
> South, they passed. . 


hich hrs. j ivate SO : cor 
ts E M ricil paper. It helped them greatly in gaining over 
Re anti- 


IN Opes f parracks after barracks. The First Regiment of Artillery took 
fact, iba fF fifty copies of this paper daily. Signals, signs and passwords were 
ler oti: f arranged for the use of the initiated. 

bed, Ty Finally, Captain Palla tells how the revolt was begun by the 
‘Wed wit | marines landing at Terreiro do Pago and seizing the telegraph 
erlea | station, and how the civilians used bombs and hand-grenades to 
rth inhi f harry the Municipal Guards. 

‘tocom | Senhor João Chagas, another Republican leader, tells distinctly 
m Frnt | how the Associação Carbonaria Portugueza took a large part in 
ings mi ff the movement. 

lof risk The disquieting feature of all this activity is that atheistical 
ruption! | and anarchical associations were called in to assist the revolu- 
sattand | tionists. Even Republicans lament that such allies should have 
gents | been employed. ‘It is the apotheosis of the bomb,’ writes a 
t is bas sttong Republican and anti-clerica], Senhor Francisco Manuel 


mong | Homem Christo,‘ A bomba foi proclamada, exaltada, santificada 
1 A | Dr todas as formas.’ 

ariei | 
sailors il | is eal of the bomb [continues the same writer] is the Anarchist. 
ile | reimente pees is, then, the founder of the Portuguese Republic. The 
in thet f debauched > zoka led against the King by their officers. They were 
ring a y revolutionists. It was a work of anarchy. And will “the 
s Tao carried out this work stop here for the sake of the Republic ? 
Y not continue to corrupt the troops ? 


hand 
, 


Ñ f Anarch; 
me” Will th 


dast Tha previ Re ec 
“yh i Verity fi Previous passage the same writer declares that this is in 
wo $ J hms Patrie. 

g hor 


fol? Bn, ose who have ; : 
he a oss Who eve corrupted the Monarchy will corrupt the Republic. 

Cat } a Teduce ys t ebauched our troops will continue to debauch them until 

and | i ton is fat 0 a state of complete disorganisation. Now, disorganisa- 


al 
he0 ie Work dee love of work. And unfortunately it is only a love for 
oe les Minds of t Will save us... . Everything good will disappear from 
i | E oÈ G © people. With the fear of the King they will lose the 
nia ne acy, reli cve of country, love of their superiors will vanish. 
NB ris Í bt all this Sion, family life, will disappear. And can we afford 
ie | t Just now, we with all our moral, intellectual, and racial 
à | 3P2 
= | 
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The disorganisation of Portuguese e 
disorganisation now going to end? 

We are told that the Republic will bring ys ot 
that the present disorder is the result of the corru ws ic 
the Monarchy? Is it not rather the work of the Ben that eet 
of Theophile Braga and his friends ? ositivistg, the i ie 

Indiscipline, the peculiar possession of t Migs 
we call Portuguese, has many and deep roots, It 
it existed under Constitutionalism; and i 
. . . Constitutionalism, with its formule 
majority of the people, did not diminish 4] 
And the Republic, continuing the work 
that indiscipline degenerate into anarchy. 


ciety w My, 
as Very Bteat i 
ii ty 


an Ta 


t will exist under 5 Soltti, 


hat indiscipline ; ta E Prea 


of Constitutionalism si 
> will m 


And tbis, be it noted, is written not by a disappointed en; 
but by a strong Republican—a Republican of the comnd a 
or Swiss school, however—in a paper published in the Puta 
town of Aveiro on the 16th of October, when all Portugal sia 
if the new régime was a blessing, have been radiant with P 
confidence and hope. And the fact that, even in Tisi ih 
‘circilation-of-that-truthful Aveiro newspaper has doubled an | 
trebled and quadrupled since the revolution, shows that mny } 
Portuguese think as it does. 


Francis McCuntscz. 
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BACON AS A MILITARY TUTOR 


has stood still with Francis Bacon. His teachings, tried 
pe test of four centuries, are as valuable as.ever, and in their 
a utility far above the writings of other philosophers. As 
iasa says, < Fruits-and works stand as sponsors and sureties 
fe traths of philosophies.’ By his Trait he'is known. O 
“haf real help are the profoundest of speculations on the 
credibility of religion or the workings of the soul? What does 
it profit a people to deprive them of faith, of hope and of charity ? 
Yet this has been the summit of endeavour to many of the world’s 


wisemen. Fortunately, such sophistries have produced but small 


| impression on the British race. ‘We have little hope,’ said 


} a Nietzsche apostle recently, ‘ of establishing our doctrines in 


4 
j 
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l 
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England. The people are too solid and the ground they stand 
o too sure.’ Bacon was cast in another mould. On the pages 
of writers, from Solomon to Machiavelli, his unsurpassed intellect 
was brought to bear, in order to evolve principles of guidance in 
4 workaday world which should lead towards success and 
happiness in men and nations. In his works may be found 
port for the statesman and soldier, merchant and 
gardener, lover and friend : a little kingdom of verities and 


| ees. laws and axioms. His “understanding resembled the 
tad it 


lchthe fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it, 

i ee a toy for the hand of a lady ; spread it, and the Kn 

ore Poveru sultans might repose beneath its shade.’ eae 
an any other of his essays, that on The True Great- 


tio gomes and Estates is replete with valuable teaching 
n. 


of Heaven is compared, not to any great Kernell or N 
ed ; which is one of the least Graines, but ha 
astily to get up and spread. So : 
and yet not apt to Enlarge or Comm: 
à small Dimension of Stemme, and yet ap 
lled q, teat Monarchies 
Ownes, stored Arsen 
arre, F 


lephants 
e Lion’s 
ut and warlike, 
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oddes between Number and Courage: §o that a 
Judgement: That the Principal Point of Greatness, DY tra 7 
have a Race of Military Men. Neither is Money a any MAS j 
(as it is trivially said) where the Sinewes of Men’ © Sine we, ae À 
Effeminate People, are failing. For Solon Said wel] Imes in Bae 
Ostentation he shewed him his Gold) ‘Sir, if am ne Cressy, (ric 
better iron than you, he will be Master of all this as ser come, hand ! 
Prince or State thinke soberly of his Forces, except his Seion kg | 
be of good and Valiant Soldiers. . . . S Militia of Yi ' 

But above all, for Empire and Greatnesgo A 
Nation doe professe Armes as their principall Honour St 
tion. . . . No Nation, which doth not directly professe rel 
to have their greatnesse fall into their Mouthes, 
it is a most certaine oracle of Time; that those St 
in that Profession do wonders. .. . 

First, therefore, let Nations that pretend to g 
they be sensible of Wrongs, either upon Borderers, Merchants 
Ministers; and that they sit not too long upon a Provocation 

Secondly, let them be prest and ready, to give Aids and eG 
their Confederates. . . . Let it suffice, That no Estate expect to be gry 
that is not awake, upon any just occasion of arming, d 

No Body can be healthfull without exercise, and certainly to a King | 
dome or Estate, a Just and Honourable Warre, is the true Ererciv, 4 9 
Civill Warre, indeed, is like the Heat of a Feaver ; but a Forraine War | 
is like the Heat of Exercise, and serveth to keepe the Body in Health: Fe | 
in a Slothful Peace, both Courages will effeminate and Manners or | 
rupt. ... | 

To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridgement of Monarchy. . .. The 
much is certaine. That hee that Commands the Sea, is at great libery, 
and may take as much, and as little of the Warre, as he will. 


it importeth Most th 
1 Mat y 

and c 
p 
a rmes, May l 
On the othe Side 
ates that Continue hay 
reatnesse, haye this thy 
ot Politi 


The same principles are enunciated in his treatise Of m ee l 
Greatnesse of the Kingdome of Brittain, where he thus indi 
our requirements : 


First, that true greatness doth require a fit situation of the pla 
region. p 
Secondly, that true greatness consisteth essentially 1n P l 
breed of men. ; R dispet” | 
Thirdly, that it consisteth also in the valour and eee am f 
of the people it breedeth : and in this, that they make ei objet 
Fourthly, that it consisteth in this point, that every ON sigs 
by the pole be fit to make a soldier, and not only cet : E 
degrees of men, ament Bt io $ 
Fifthly, that it consisteth in the temper of the gove? them in pee 
the subjects in good heart and courage, and not to keep 
dition of servile vassals. of the Ses: 
And sixthly, that it consisteth in the Commandment 


of the gee 
ead t0 


ee] 


opulation ul | 


The ‘ Stemme’ has become the foundation 

mpires; the ‘ Graine of Mustard Seede ’ has > 

heard of by the people of his day. One may Z a 
Perception of the value of sea power. Our Navy 


en 
nebulous state: our Empire of India had not eae 3 


pods? d 
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3, not far removed from pirates, were taking toll of the 
ye _ On these slight premises, and on the proud 
victory over the Spanish Armada, he based his 
Os eo more gifted seer, looking ahead into the vista: of 
peliels : Bvt torn the veil from the face of unwilling futurity. 
years, p aly as regards the sea, our greatest statesmen have 
poci recepts. There have been many lapses; but the 
followed Be ot Cromwell and Pitt, aided by our fine strategical 
mighty wee the natural aptitude of islanders for a sea-calling, 
ie necessity of protecting colonies and commerce, set our 
uD he waters for nigh on three hundred years. Then, 
seal all Peace’ had undermined our being, it became 
ee kof Mahan—a stranger indeed, but a cousin—to renew in 
this hy be rings of Bacon. His brilliant volumes, which inspired 
a f wie énce more to realise the true function of England in 
occur, ty the world’s drama, are but an expansion of that pregnant 
fo bea, | sentence : ‘The command of the sea is the epitome of monarchy.’ 
We have indeed, as regards the Navy, professed “ Armes as 
our Principall Honour, Study and Occupation ’; and ‘ Empire and 
Greatnesse’ have been the result. Nevertheless, we have not 
| always followed the doctrine on land. That liberty given toa | 
Ua eb sea Power ‘ to take as much, or as little of the Warre as he will,’ has ; 
a been at times overstrained. ‘The Iberian Peninsula may have | 
at likey, | been to Napoleon as the Heel of Achilles, but it took eight years, 
| from 1807 to 1814, for the poison to reach vital parts, and even 
then the actual death-blow was delivered by Blücher and 
‘the Twe í Swartzenberg in the Falaise de Champagne. i 
indicates Far earlier might we have suspended the Sword of Damocles 
above the head of Napoleon. A real threat in 1807 would have 
pee his far-reaching schemes, had he not known that 
ea) nee failed to cultivate ‘a Race of Military Men.’ On 
| Bea hee of Eylau the Eagle’s claws were cut, his prestige 
| fottifie H ngland had complete command of the sea ; the great 
of cones of Danzig, on the flank of the Emperor s long line 
i ee anon, was in the hands of the Prussians, and there- 
keeping RU ships ; Beningsen was moving cautiously forward, 
in the Al me with his great adversary ; Austria was hovering 
Re Bins z $ a vulture, waiting for the death, ere she plunged 
British ba fe o the victor of Ulm and Austerlitz. Fifty thousand 
UP the Hoe under Moore or Wellesley, marching from Danzig 
th > or from Straslund up the Oder, their ranks swollen 
S e MSS eee ue pee Bee at = 
ze which would have save f 5S 
: = of devastating war. During those years, however, | 
the ion ae hardship and starvation, through heat and cold; by 
dregs of defeat and by the noble light of victory, know: — 


J 
m 


toa King 
zerin Ay 


e plae t | 


Ore ye 
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ledge came to the nation, and a race 
Alas! that it should have been allowed + 
Peace, not war, is the time for creation expi 
full,’ but resonant with the steady din of ie Peace Neve ae, 
that continual profession of ‘ Armes’ whict er 
rightly sensible of wrongs, not to sit ‘ 1 May @ 
but to get up and smite. And in thi 
money, which, according to Plutarch je A = 
y » 18 the Sinew. Wd th, 
most profitably expended. Gold poured on ew 
has begun will not save a people which h 
and ‘ where the Sinewes of Men’s Armes a 
Golz says : 
If Wealth gives strength, it will, all the same, onl 
people are willing to make sacrifices betimes. Th only be fryj 
are not able to retrieve what has been neglected at th 


taught Carthage by the fate of Hannibal, and it pasg go poet time i 
loss of its freedom. , and it paid fo 


of Military Me i, 


7 War i 
t like Water Whe f be 
as not Profas N Wy 


re failing, As vat 


Nor does the consignment, by millions, of money to confed 
befit a nation’s honour or purse. For if the conted aa aL 
victory the glory is theirs, and if they fail the money aa | 
Tt is on the building and upkeep of a nation’s strength that th 
money should be spent. Nor should we again behold the spec 
of hundreds of thousands of polyglots swarming over the Rhine } | 
towards Paris, their pockets lined with British cash, while mth f t 
South of France stood a British general scarce able to pay, feel f t 
J 
f 


or clothe the victors of Salamanca, Vittoria and the Pyrenees. 
Moreover, allies may be non-existent. It was Pitt's opimo 
that England should defend itself, and not depend on mercenaries: 
When,’ said the Duke of W ellington, ‘ did any man ever beard! 
allies of a country that could not defend itself? ’ 
The statement that to ‘a Kingdome, a Juste and Honour 
Warre is the true Exercise, without which it cannot be health 
18 confirmed by the peace-loving Ruskin. Only in. war ou i 
Si P 8 deed f h 
great qualities of honour, self-sacrifice and courage be enge? and : 
‘ Tn a slothfull Peace’ money becomes the universal god: 
ourages will effeminate and Manners corrupt.’ f t 
A final warning to nations may be quoted : peat | 
vas When a Warrelike State grows Soft and Effeminate they Ta imt f Y 
v of a Warre. For commonly such States are growne nat 
= their Degenerating ; And so the Prey inviteth, and t 


{=~ 


=) 
2 


heir Decay fa 


encourageth a Warre. ji de 
i all 

`: ; 7 1D wat Q 

So much for national education. To the leade grie: - h 


Peace, in the field or in the office, Bacon gives this * 


i y w BY N 
n He that will not apply new Remedies -must expect ia the gsnt” | 
of y good, therefore, that Men in their Innovations n a giet * 
imme itself ; which indeed innovateth greatly, u 
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sived. . . - Time is the measure of Businesse as 
ip Vet eerie re hings Order and Distribution and 
S Creat g scarce Abore all things Ord stribution 
Vate gA js of wE ts, is the life of Dispatch. . . . Reduce things to the first 
ere, i) w ing out of Pa Be wherein, and how they have degenerate. . . . Seeke 
; Sli, Sind tion, and che rular ; that Men may know beforehand what they may 
Parati Lane thy Course Bee positive, and peremptorie. . . . Preserve the Right 
è Peo, on But be aa not questions of Jurisdiction. And rather assume thy 
"Ocatin iy Place ; pey and de facto, than voice it, with Claimes and Challenges. 
lould th Right, in Bee tiie Rights of Superiour Places, and think it more Honour 
War}. preserve ele than to be busie in all. . . . The vices of Authoritie are 
vieny, p direc a Delaies ; Corruption ; Roughnesse ; and Facilitie. For 
sd i chiefly Bes, easie Accesse ; keepe Times appointed ; Go through with that 
y rm Delaies + 8 hand: And interlace not businesse, but of necessitie. For Cor- 
VON dey which 1 AE not onely binde thine owne Hands, or thy Servants’ Hands 
Bee ting but binde the Hands of the Sutours also from offering. For 
ful if ths a tie Jed doth the one; but Integrities professed and with a manifest 
made la, In station of Bribery, doth the other. . . . l 
time ya, Er Roughnesse ; it is a needlesse Cause of Discontent: Severite breedeth 
t with the Feare, but Roughnesse breedeth Hate. As for Facilitie; it is worse than 
Bribery. For Bribes come but now and then ; But if Importunitie, or Idle 
federates Respects lead a Man, he shall never be without. ; 
tly Use the Memory of thy Predecessour fairely, and Tenderly ; For if thou 
a | dost not; it is a Debt, will sure be paid when thou art gone. 
Wasted, F á 
that the J The last statement was well exemplified in the American Civil 
pecie f War. Banks had proved a complete failure. McClellan’s army 
c Rhine ff had been disastrously defeated in the Seven Days’ Battle. Pope, 
einite | thenext Federal leader to oppose the Confederates, did not hesitate 
ay, fed | tobe grossly satirical at the expense of his predecessors. Small 
ees. wonder, when defeat followed fast upon his words, that he found 
ae ey to sympathise with his discomfiture. It is so easy for the 
E New Broom to see the cobwebs his predecessor has left, but it 
heard mee note difficult to know of those that have been swept away 
walk frye may be spun anew in some dark corner difficult to see, 
"el i Y, Indeed, embraceth all things. 
X te f| isa NA arp Duon, No war has ever been without it. It 
dere: (f Rononr is a oa eats into the vitals of administration. Military à 
d, md ff honour ig AR rong safeguard against it, but an educated national 
f lowest A P ana Every boy should be taught that the 
the Soldier + or criminality is that of the merchant who starves 
eat Pb falls out ee own profit, whose shoes cripple the soldier till 
ime! Ih Who, a ` le by the wayside, whose saddles gall the horses, 
Valo Of the gen 3 l and other means, ruins the well-conceived plans 
If loss of Eo Bad boots are said to have caused to McMahon | 
dit | decimat usand men. When Napoleon’s troops were being 
f Wai Y disease in front of Acre it was found that the 


; Ie] 

bag ee camels had been loaded only with brandy, and that this 

F Sey if ty. o Tetailed at an enormous profit to the soldiery. | 

| Meu, the whee of a single man deserves capital punish- 
; esale slaughter of thousands should not go free. 


a 
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‘Facilitie ’ is a fatal military vice. That 
L/h oe ? Ta Const 
of ‘Counsell’ from all around, entailing Rct tant Y 
tions in plans, was the bane of the Fedra frequent 
arrived. Then came that one solid, simple, q leaders till 
that ended with the fall of the Confederacy at paid Sing aly 
wall Jackson submitted to the advice of out ert he | 
the result was such that he never summoned Pe Of tap, wd 
the battle of Marienthal Turenne was persuaded. en 
better judgment, to allow his cavalry to disperse E Gainst pi, 
consequent loss of their services at the critical nome ; 
disastrous defeat that ensued, taught him a lesa Ae the 
him ever afterwards in good stead. As Clausewitz aed sto 
‘the whole difficulty consists in faithfully r of plans, 
principles one has proposed to oneself ’ ; and no one ore Out thy | 
with ‘ Facilitie’ can do this. endong 
The ‘ Rights of Superiour Places’ can only be preserve] 
strength of character—a quality of such importance in e 
mander that all else sinks into insignificance beside it, Modem 
war is a matter of such complexity that the modem leader, | 
having completed his preparations, must bind himself solely ty J 
directing in chief. It is the part of his staff to be ‘busie inal)’ | 
> | and to make the great machine run smoothly and accumiel, 
There must be a free delegation of authority, and such monl | 
support to subordinates as may enable them, in doubtful cirom: | 
stances, to act on their own responsibility. Frederick the Great, | 
both before and during a campaign, busied himself with evey | 
detail. When war broke out in 1870 Von Moltke found hins | 
comparatively speaking, an idle man; his chief occupation, i ! 
of preparation, was gone. On the spot, Napoléon omi 
{ everything ; at a distance, he sometimes gave counsels e 
commands. ‘I have given you my confidence,’ he wrote si | 
in 1818, ‘and can add neither to your means nor vo Wai the | 
tions.’ Yet his ‘ Roughnesse ’ to his marshals ane inte 
spirit of enterprise and rendered many of them ™ 
pendent action. soddle, 
Further we read, ‘ For occasion turneth a oH is i 


à ol 
she hath presented her locks in Front, and no tunities, gren Uè : 


S 


a amon a) ne a a ee N. 


t to pring 2 jo j 
Jans 42 z 


ee, 


ò o 3 q 
object of delaying the Emperor and drawiPe suck i’ ‘aie 


S J +4 
away from Bagration. Napoleon should Pate spat BP 


i 
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withdrew in the night. ‘The opportunity did not 


Cont. d : 
ri a é es 7 Borodin was reached, and then it was too late to hope 
Peo 
ur ie 
il Cray “timate guccess. A Beg 
ane for ally it is good, to commit the beginnings of all great Action, 
Sion And aoe his hundred Eyes ; and the Ends to Briareus with his hundred 
n frgos W1 o Watch and then to speed. For the Helmet of Pluto, which 


flan a the Politicke Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the Counsell, and 


an j apio 

om am Secrecy comparable to Celerity. 

» And ih And in another essay : 

ich stol poldnesse is ever blinde; for it seeth not Dangers and Inconveniences. 

of plans, Therefore, it js ill in Counsell, good in Execution ; so that the right use of 

OU the Bold persons is, that they never Command in chiefe, but be Seconde, and 
; Direction of Others. For in Counsell, it is good to see dangers; 


-endow der the 
Tow pr in Execution, not to see them, except they be very great. 


erved by A leader possessing no other military quality but ‘ Bold- 
1 aco | nesse’ is certainly but ill-adapted to high command. Bold- 
Moden ness is, however, absolutely essential in a general, and Bacon 
n leader, f hardly brings this out. Truly great commanders have pos- 
solely ) f sessed it in a high degree, but tempered by other attributes. 
inal, | Jt has cut many a Gordian knot in war. Few combined the 
curate. | characteristics of ‘Secrecy in Counsell ’ and ‘ Boldnesse in Execu- 
ch mol | tion’ so well as Wellington. Before his 1813 campaign he pro- 
|cireu | vided for every possible contingency : secured his base, improved 
l Great, | his communications and means of transport, accumulated supplies, 
th a | disciplined his army, and completely deceived his enemies as to 
a | his purpose. Then, when all was ready, he moved forward with 
ion, th astonishing rapidity. Not one nor a hundred accidents could have 


ye ruined his masterful plans. 

ut | . . 

to Soult ae the combination, follow Graham’s columns, some of which had 

iniit | the wild ee hundred and fifty, some two hundred and fifty miles through 
ras os Montes. Through these regions, held to be nearly impractic- 


het } able f 
el | or small corps, forty thousand men, infantry, cavalry, artillery and 


vp nie Pontoo; E 

or ind | the Ta ht been carried and placed, as if by a supernatural power, upon 
| this campai ore the enemy knew even that they were in movement. . . . In 

le, alt! f gn of six weeks Wellington marched, with one hundred thousand 


Be a six hundred mil 
{ested two fortresse 


¥ €s, passed six great rivers, gained one decisive battle, 
l “the f troops from S 


S, and drove a hundred and twenty thousand veteran 


p : y 
venh f An rather eee - .. and after years of toils and combats which had 
| a | the chaos of t mired than understood the English general, emerging from 
4 aot | * Tecognised on, Peninsular struggle, stood on the summit of the Pyrenees 
se of | Pets pea conqueror. From those lofty pinnacles the clangour of his 
oll a fla ing b clear and loud, and the splendour of his genius appeared 
jth t Ad in ai > con to warring nations. 

ore | iscyse; 
l i i Wellingtons E the battle of Vittoria Napier tells us : 
i aa on) knowing well the moral power of rapidity and boldness in — 


ot Is ps mst, i 
1g | Wisdom, = ac had acted daringly indeed, but wisely; for such daring 
’ e highest part of war. 


v 
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Clausewitz has it that 


Theory must take into account the human ele 
place to courage, to boldness, even to rashness, The 
with living and with moral forces: the consequence 
never attain the absolute and positive; | |. in dari 
wisdom. Ng there 


The prudent Von Moltke thoroughly underst 
use’ of ‘ bolde persons,’ and imbued his Corps coi i Ty 
the principle of striking the enemy Where anq =, me vi 
so Lee entrusted his most dangerous m a 
while Ney bore the brunt of Napoleon’s most hazard Cto, 
prises. = SOUS Eney, 

The question of secrecy is always a difficult 
commanders. If the general’s intentions are p 
officers can make necessary arrangements before 
is, therefore, less hardship entailed upon the 
other hand, what is known to the army soon be 
the foe ; surprise is impossible, and any moveme 
pated. It is difficult to strike the happy m 
teaching on this subject is very apposite : 


one for military 
ublished, junio 
hand, and there 
troops. On ih 
Comes known tp 
nt may be antici 
ean, but Bacon's 


The great Advantages of Simulation and Dissimulation are three, Tint 
to lay asleepe opposition, and to Surprise. For when a Man’s Intentions 
are published, it is an alarm to call up all that are against them. Th 
Second is to reserve to a Man’s Selfe, a faire Retreat: For if a Man engage 
himself by a manifest Declaration, he must go through or take a Fall, Th 
third is the better to discover the Minde of another. 


On the other hand : 


It pusheth and perplexeth the Conceits of many; that perhaps woli 
otherwise co-operate with him. in Fame 

The best Composition, and Temperament is, to have Openness 0 lt 
and opinion ;. Secrecy in Habit; Dissimulation in Seasonable use; § 
Power to faign 


e if there be no remedy. 


all 

In this regard Henderson tells a quaint story of Se, 
Jackson. A parson—an old friend but a notorious g 1 Pat 
to see him shortly after his victories at Cross Keys 46 fi 


p18 
Republic. The move upon Richmond was neb Je 
Success depended upon secrecy. No one knew 0? impot 
Jackson Pale, o 


1 
ongstreet, and Hill, and it was of the utmost 
ance to conceal the intelligence from the enemy: ap i 
stayed the night, and talked far into the morning v e si 3 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Under a promise © ye at one 
Wi he was told that the Valley army was t0 ™ vn properti" 

chester, Next day this news was the commo i ust 
the camp, and soon found its way to the hoe f po 
Always mystify, aae A surprise the enem F pout 


wa: : eE, : well 
vas one of Jackson’s principal maxims, and We 
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0 : ; 
M liant career did he act up to it. Marlborough’s 
Danube and the transfer of Wolseley’s force from 
Ismailia furnish excellent examples of sound secrecy. 


but pril 
0 the 


Atty 4 
ie nd 4 ch 


a gpsendtia my coat knew my plans I would take it off and 
ay Hit | pions a saying of Frederick the Great. Modern war is, 
GE porn t Pent on so huge a scale, contending armies cover so 

te] 


r however -operation between widely separated columns is 
Tig st a space, C? 5 that the tendency of late has be 
lers vi fn ach great importance, h i y ate has been 
Ver ing. o5 t ‘ perplexing the concerts of many. Moreover, enormous 
Bii e ents in ammunition and supplies tie an army down to 
wen regut s, and hence secrecy is hardly so possible as of old, for 
ig advance, especially on the continent of Europe, can be 
ily oe “predicted by the enemy. Von Moltke is an excellent 
l, Junie f atten to follow. His orders were conceived in the broadest 
nd there spirit, and gave just as much information to his army com- 
On tte | anders as was absolutely necessary for the success of his opera- 
nomo | tions and the correct co-ordination of their movements, but no 
€ antic: | more, Newspaper correspondents endanger secrecy, but are now 
Bacon's J considered necessary concomitants of an army ; and among some 
good they have wrought much evil. An educated patriotism will 
æ. Fin) | not grumble at the limits placed upon their contributions to the 
ntentims | Press. A salient example of such restriction, and the value 
He i } obtained therefrom, may be observed in the procedure of the 
Tee | Japanese in the late war. This was specially noticeable in the 
| (ncentration of their armies before the battle of Mukden. The 
| Russian leaders, on the other hand, complained bitterly of the 
_ way in which valuable information, such as the distribution and 
ps voll | movements of their troops, was published in the St. Petersburg 


in Fame | eer 

jada f ition is an Humour that maketh men Active, Earnest, Full of 
e ae Stirring. . o . Good Commanders in the Warres, must be 

pwal | sith th °y never so Ambitious: For the use of their service dispenseth 

Metre 8 and to take a Soldier, without Ambition, is/ to pulllem nts 

E | in ag . + Of Ambitions, it is lesse harmfull, the Ambition to prevaile 

d Pur f Con wsi hings, than that other, to appeare in everything ; for that breeds 

yin; ië | ons, and marres Businesse. 

tLe fF Ae 


| lite ae rate to Von der Golz, ‘ some great sentiment must stimu- ac 
B oat abilities in the general : either ambition as in Cesar, 

-e enemy as in Hannibal,’ &c. Virtue or vice, it should 
ee reasonable bounds. A man like Napoleon, who 

E ominate his mind, loses the faculty of justly apprec 
With aw: _His wishes become the parents of his thoughts, 
shes eean obscured by the red light of false imaginings, he 
ect Cæsar - «© Precipice of destruction. Of him it was a 
ni an insatia 1S error was the not rightly fixing his ends bu 

Me .... 


im ble and unnatural appetite, still pursu 


ne 


IPT: Tale MTT 
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views.’ Such was the attitude of Most of 4 
querors; but their conquests were OF as © great 
stretched elastic soon rebounded. To Enel 
fortunately lacking. Britain beyond the seas oo Than SE 
edifice of a nation, not the spasmodic achi 18 the son r} 
noblest ambition was that of Wellington, ie hen ofa man ti | 
and of Robert Lee : to gain honour for the count 
be a faithful servant of the State. TY'S arms 
The value of the moral element in lea 


; dership is 
ated in the Essay on Julius Cæsar : Up Is Justly 


estin. 
His principal talent lay in military matters > Wherein hes 
he could not only lead, but mould an army to his mind 80 xcelled thy 


. : = , . É Tor 
skilful in governing men’s passions, as in conducting affairs. i i 
? t is k 


did, not by any ordinary discipline, that taught his soldiers obedi 

them with shame, or awed them with severity; but in Lar TENCE sting 
raised a surprising ardour and alacrity in them, and made the raed 
of victory and success, thus endearing the soldiery to him. m confide; 


A gurious appreciation of the value of the offensive spirit i | 
to be found in the Wisdom of the Ancients, in the fable (d 
Achelous or Battle. The offensive is recognised as an enomos 
advantage in war. The secret of success by land or sea lies in 
attack, not defence. History, however, teaches us that only thas 
nations which have made adequate preparation can seize th 
advantage. When a general takes the field with inadequate 
means he is thrown on the defensive or is slow and dilatory. In 
mediately there is a fearful outcry in the home country, and ws 
of contempt and abuse are poured on the head of this apparent 
unworthy leader. War, however, is a looking-glass, that refet | 
in its operations the deserts and the spirit of a people. - Ena j 
deserved well, have they made the necessary en f. 
success will surely come ; for a spirited people has gedo ae 
a daring leader. F: | 


ee Of study we read that : 


Naturall abilities are like Naturall plants, ‘rections 100 i 
Study: and Studies themselves, doe give forth eae not their 
large, except they be bounded by experience - - - they them, ¥ ‘a 


ing Y 
that need ts pi 


j 
1 
4 


ae use; but that is a Wisdome without them, and eee to paer h 
F observation. Reade not to Contradict, and Confute; a igh and 4 
on Take for granted ; nor to find Talke and Discourse; bU 
<a) Sider. n F 
Si one 
Re z À s d be 
at Truly a wholesome guidance. ‘ Reading ehou of refined $ 
view to life and practice, and not in the wa » qol 


: truth. 
indulgence.” The reader should be ‘a lover o i ue ne 


t 5 5 ul 

a worshipper of his own doctrines.’ - Hion ee and 
to determine the causes of success and k i 
cover the underlying principles of the Gra 
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at reflect ees, 
fave th NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME 
ces, the 
mn hackel We have r 
1 y ake recognised a national obligation to assist the workers 
| only Ree aning powers have ceased. Extreme old age is the 
oe 4 that has been dealt with, but there are others which 
Me if and Gee a claim to assistance of an honourable character 
ie uate eee from Poor Law relief. In any plan for the 
aN te at first “opment of our present system the figures of the cost 
seer 1i targe of pent appalling. The pensions now granted involve a 
and 2 Uanner De thirteen millions per annum.’ If we deal in like 
ve her y ee old age which comes between sixty and seventy, 
e am him, x sah the age limit or by introducing an invalidity 
ed © f Milions m 78e is immediately raised to about thirty-five 
si i pa. The la > So Alere is the claim of those who, through accident 
3 as 7 ats 
gealt EN ot OO, (t ae estimates give as the gross charge a total of 13,566,0007.—viz. 
{0 ttm melusion ae Cost) plus 2,500,007. (the Exchequer burden in respect 
a TA i ntaj ly borne pF Pers) and 1,666,0007. (the share of the latter cost to be 


E S by the Guardians of the Poor in return for relief given to their 
(a LLY , 
E, AVUI- Ne n y : 
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or infirmity, are incapable of work be 
that of the widows and of the children e the 
premature death of a wage-earner. A ity 
matter of great moment to the worker 
meet varying conditions of life: tha a: ble 
spend his old age in a town need the skilleq Workee 
and the only graduation which 
graduation. 

Before passing from the question of Cost there ; 
importance to be noted in regard to tea CTE 18 a fact, at 
it is a grant to those who were born beiti o t Committe. 
the number of births per annum in the United a and 184, h 
at least doubled since that period, and the balk eo bi 
was prior to 1874 ; since then the number has beer Of the iNet 
with a little rise in the last decade. The shares tia 
reach double its present amount when the nite a tn 
and eighties come to claim their pensions. These tigen 
also show that the number of active members of the fe 
will at that date have increased comparatively little Te 
therefore faced with the fact that, even with the help o tne 
tion equal to that imposed in Germany, it will be impossible] 
following similar lines to make the same modest provision fort: 
equally important claims which come before seventy, mithu 
casting upon the resources of the nation a burden at least the 
times as heavy as the present cost of poor relief. 


a 


Now it is no part of the purpose of this article to suggest i 
we cannot afford to admit these claims; on the contra") 
intended to show that we can well afford to do £0, and to f | 
liberally with them all, if the principles of best financial advan 
are followed. ail 

A definite scheme fully elaborated and based upl Le 
calculation is propounded. Its design is to 
benefit that can be offered to the workers when the ites 
of the near future, viz. seventeen to eighteen millions 
the limit of budgetary possibility, and contribution es 
of the German or French scheme is introduced. 

This scheme has been worked out after an intima 
of the pension systems existing in this and ot Ben 
Careful inquiries as to the actual working 42 a «si ; | 
takes account of the labours of numerous ane KA 


con 
mtii 
ecl. q 


al 


py pg ns: 


2 To those who are now between twen 
age it gives the option of joining the new 502° 
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yantity. 
i (b) For all future workers, and for those who are not now over 


twenty, contribution to the fund is obligatory up to a certain limit, 
Ust theret viZ. for the employed persons who earn 31. per week or less. For ? 
the sevens independent and intermittent workers, and for those who earn 
birth reyp | more than 3L. per week, membership is optional. 
> communis § (c) The contribution is at the rate of fourpence in the pound of 
le, Wee) catnings, starting at the age of fifteen ; if retirement is later than 
ofon] Sixty-five, contribution ceases at that age. This is the gross con- 
posibel | tribution. With its apportionment between employer and employed 
ision fori} the scheme is not concerned, save to suggest that the sharing (if 
ity, witha} 229) should be graduated to the fuller relief of the workers in the 
t least the} Tnge of sweated labour—e.g. one-quarter might be paid by the 
employer When the wage is under ll. 10s. but over i. one-half 
when it is under 1l. but over 10s., and three-quarters when it is 
under 10s. 
pees sheng permanently limits the Exchequer liability to 
AR ' which the old-age pensions will cost ten or fifteen 
a] advant | hee ‘ence. It can be shown that, however great or small the 
Tees under the 1908 Act may be, the increasing 
ais} Durposes of 1€ present commitment which will be freed for the 
the p ort S of the new fund is equivalent to a supplement of 75 per 
on thaé st the members’ contributions (cf. pages 973 and 974), and 
„i5 p (e) roe amount eventually to ten millions per annum.? 
g il Cnefit a Surplus income is to accumulate at interest for the 
for + ` a who have paid or earned it, or, more correctly, 
find ang of th of those who survive to make a claim upon the 
Principle of £ dependents of those who die. (The fundamental 
the fund is § capitalisation,’ not ‘repartition’ or 


suggest ti 
ntrary, I's 


Peli: l 
ie millions po Eh estimate upon the wage-roll of the obligatory members— 
Come’ for the in eae or 16 million persons earning on the average 50/. a year. 
‘bs; Scheme andl usion of a much greater proportion of the population than the 
ibis idy increases th gives a 40 per cent. higher average to the wage. A 75 per cent. 

reduced when tr scale of benefits by over 80 per cent. because the demand upon 
n the earnings are over 22. per week. 
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‘assessment’; and the capitalisatj 
à capital réservé.) Capital 

(f) Pensions which vary directly with the ; Í 
and therefore with the earnings during activ a "Uti y ' 
on retirement from work at sixty or any Eisen ie, arg thing’ 
retiring pension is twenty times the average e „o ii 
third of the average earnings. There is a Oren "ibuti Ot pe 
the pension for each year that the claim js ace Merea i 
This raises the contribution multiple by two pepe Alter sity 
pension claimable at sixty-five is thirty times the ‘i i basi 
half the earnings ; and at seventy it is forty times ie Moy, 
or two-thirds of the earnings. The maximum penat n iti i 
week: this can be attained by any employed or aa et 
worker who maintains an average contribution of 8d. 
up to the age of sixty-five. 

(g) Permanent pensions of adequate amount are Claimable br 
those who become permanently incapable of further work at any 
time after the age of twenty. 

(h) For married women there are special survivorship pensions, 
one-half of the husband’s contribution during married life big | 
taken into the calculation in addition to the woman’s om am- | 
tribution. | 

(i) Support is provided for the widow and orphans of a mg f 
earner until the latter reach the age of sixteen years. 

() Emigrants, and those who reach the wage limit of da | 
Wish to set up in business for themselves, are allowed to ect 
the contributions made by them or their employers. i 

(k) Persons under thirty years of age are allowed ne 
voluntary additions to their contributions up to the ii a 
annum, and such additions are taken into full accout 
culating the benefits. 


On is à 
ign, 
Me, by 


erraiten 
pet week 


are: 


Two features of primary importance in this sche cll } 
(1) Firstly, the scheme begins by converting 4 a glection Ë iz 
into a contributory system by process of volunt ie zaa E 
favour of a better offer. Contribution upon the PrP onc 7 
4d. in the £, which is lower than that of any Kno? gmi f è 
scheme, is sufficient to double the income of 8e psion "E 
But th apg t in any true PO le f ot 
e fundamental principle, that e cost, See Ba 
the wage-earner must bear at least a share © a the PU in 
_ thon considerations of much greater weight n its owa PA 
cial. Tf it be neglected, the grant will defeat ria è 
object of loosing the toils of pauperism. ission r a 
: To describe the existing enactment p i ation up “ig |8 
manie anion does not carry with it an © owards Py ia l 


sat he can fairly be called upon to d0 1908 n 
` D zA 
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Mien, 
Ne, ty 


long thd, | 


10 
19 Its design is to bring as many as possible up to a 


of 13s. per week, of which the worker is to provide 

anda ar cent. to 90 per cent., if he can. To the provision 
ae nom 0 others can make for their declining years it simply adds 
Caith, shied the | + care was of necessity for those already old: that has 
my 55, e iritial step in every national scheme. Obviously com- 
ia bet contribution was out of the question in this part of the 
fh ‘iy polso Fin adopting the alternative of voluntary contribution by 
t A E rding to his means the Act of 1908 has recognised the 
„sik fF each acco o contribute as far as it was possible to do so in the 


'ibuti igation t R 
nia stage. That this system of voluntary contribution is only 
mf iD 


Peper week. 
ge P d income 


isle f istifiable as a temporary expedient, and that its survival would 
Cini . troy the incentives to self-help, are facts which now demand 
per ia the most earnest and prompt consideration. At the outset this 


f system was essential, equitable, and right ; but its survival would 
amableh À be fatal to the primary object of the Act itself, for ít would 
ork ata; | insidiously sap that national pride which has kept millions of men 
| ad women from the Poor Rate. It is only necessary to read the 

p pension, official reports just issued to convince any mind that this pauperis- 
life being } ing influence is already at work; they show how thousands are 
owner | learning to remove the income disqualification by relinquishing or 
| reducing their interest in farms, shops, or other property, and how 

of amg | applications are being repeatedly renewed by those who have 
adjusted their conditions so as to be able to claim fuller benefit 


‘of shal | ftom the grant. i 
to rechin Of the ten schemes enacted by European Governments the i 

Danish law of April 1891 is the only other illustration of a non- k 
fom} imitbutory system. This Danish scheme is indeed an object 


tof Ih i o for us as to the results of a free State dole, which has been 
nt in t are to continue until its evil effects are felt, instead of being 
bop ed i the French have treated theirs, i.e. as a necessary initial 

» Which hag quickly to be followed up and superseded by a 

n scheme. It involves local inquiries into means, 
» and deserts which are a perpetual source of 
dissatisfaction ; the chief concern of those approach- 
arrange their conditions so as to reap it to the full 
p she f tends. e cost mounts each year as this pauperising influence 


4 fo” Ft poop re ie original estimate has been quadrupled, and the cost 


has not z ired more 
yy ie Ftd m not gone down. The grant has acquired m 
i Ntrody, ` the attributes of poor relief, in spite of the efforts to « 
© A Thay KS of distinction. 
ra | Desen > Re ution must accompany any extension of tbe 3. 
ji oð : Sos Chancel 18 a principle which both political parties accept. 
rite Yemen, 0! the Exchequer has told us that each of e new — 


f e : ; 
| te tition temes includes it. But it is not sufficient to ra 
benefits which are promised to the lev 
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and honourable privileges while the retiring 
ject to all the evil influences of a non-contrip long ate 
whole must be welded together upon a Ey System LE 
basis ; the pensions, like the other benefits +f a con E f 
taint of pauperism, and this cannot be until th be tee fo a 
and in addition to any other provision which tite ‘ Come of a 
made by their own efforts, and until inquisition 0 i 
past history has been swept away. It is onl b mto Means gy 
tribution that we can attain the graduation E EM of tp, 
without recourse to any form of inquisition, Te ae tie, 
graduates the allowance in proportion to the wage yal 
only true index to those varying conditions of life Wee 
graduation a matter of such vital importance. h mig 

Only those who do not know the wage-earnin 
that they are unwilling to contribute. Such an assumption iş 
injustice to the working man, who has always shown that he i" | 
only willing but eager to contribute to funds which promise ep | 
in time of need, provided there is good guarantee of honest an} | 
wise administration. The millions who contribute to friendly f 
societies, slate clubs, and other organisations have no hope of thes | 
fund being augmented by any subsidy; and in some ess it: | 
security falls far short of that which the State can give, Th | 
staffs of large employers vote unanimously for compulsory levis 
of more than 4d. in the £ in order to obtain claim to adequa 
retiring pensions, and this even after the grant of 1908. Th 
worker's chief objection—to his honour, be it said—is not a 
tribution, but to a discriminating dole and to a T is 
requires inquisition by officials into his means, his needs, į 
deserts, or his past history. J against om | 

Arguments of much weight have been advanced ag put te | 
Pulsory contribution and in favour of a voluntary T A 
passing of the 1908 Act bas robbed them of all weg EAS m 
Canon Blackley wrote in that historic article in ae is as! 
than thirty years ago,’ the outcry against ee voit, 
beating of a big drum, which may drown a Sa exists 1° 
can never affect the truth : ‘ A tremendous Cont ersons: t0 a 
in this matter, but it is exercised on the wrons i e 


g classeg assum: 


mata AS iro See eee 


satel! ff 
Injury of the Provident and to the moral ee onan . 
We must not forget that every active member ip 
is interested in this question as a taxpayer: are by 007 at | 
_ The difficulties of collecting contributions e Aol ii 
bar to the introduction of a real pension scheme- ethoug ti a 
of twenty years has shown how, by carei can 
complications which have arisen elsewhere 


-oleen i 
a ee Blackley» Nine pe 
Nationa] Insurance,’ by the Rev. W. L. 
November 1878. ; 
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which is now propounded would not entail a tithe of 


ite le, Be tions and instructions which the German scheme 
tom, e regu 
Orth Pa ccondly it must not be supposed that contribution alone 
© fto i (2 mpass the enormous increase in benefits which the proposed 
elie can sa offers. This increase is due in much larger degree to the 
5 may hyp Be ction of that economic principle which governs all 
Meas pyy r ice business, all sound commercial pension funds, and 
CEN Of ep, cal of the national schemes enacted by other Governments. 
ig Det Ae cope observance of this principle in any scheme can raise its 
omai E Eis to help the workers to three or four times what it otber- 
that isth r, would be. Let us enunciate this proposition clearly and give 


hich miy it the consideration it deserves. 

Every charge has a due date, and upon that date depends the 
whole fabric of sound finance and, amongst other things, the 
structure of a nation’s balance sheet. If a revenue charge is not 
met in the year when it is due, it will fall upon a future year loaded 
with interest. A nation which allows this system to take deep root 
becomes a bankrupt nation. It is with the utmost jealousy that 
we view any proposal to burden future years, and we only admit it 
in the case of real capital or emergency charge. Many wise men 
| deprecate the forward spreading of any regularly recurring charge, 
even though it may be of service for ten or twenty years to come. 
The questions as to which years should bear the cost of capital 
ships and of street pavements are large questions in our national 
and local finance, but the extra cost or loss involved in spreading 
such charges as these is but a trifle in comparison with the loss 
which may arise from improperly dating a pension charge. 
ee subsidy voted to a pension fund is a debt due—a supple- 
of ane by the toil which helps to build up the revenues out 
ails a F paid. This must be so, for otherwise it is a charity, 
ae wee it as a charity would defeat the primary object of the 
founded centre every argument upon which the present Act is 

: ollows, therefore, from the first law which governs 


SeS assum 
ption isa 
at he isn 
omise heh 
honest ani J 
to friendly 
ype of thei 
; cases th: 
give, T: 
sory lenis 
D adequate 
908, Th 
not to con: 
em vhi 
needs, bi 


ainst cor } 


sH f a ; 

ae cote finance, that it should be treated in account as a 
„yists 0” sophistry arge of the year in which it is earned. This is no 
ns, 10 th Usiness ; ae abstraction of political economy; it is a clear-cut 

wastell! ) se besition, and as such it will stand any test. 
yon! Settleg m E railway company decides that in order to obtain a 
J Moy pensis ell-trained staff it is desirable to subsidise a contri- 
meari f tom Se scheme, would anyone believe that that railway 
pet t neglecta conducting its finance upou a proper system if 
ugt, 4 tibutior 2 Set aside the necessary sum to supplement the 
a | Pid? y + of its staff at the date when those contributions are 
cov i Mlieving a not obvious that by so doing it would be improperly 
iT e first generation of shareholders, and leaving to all 
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succeeding shareholders a continuou 
upon unpaid debt several times ag 
due from the revenue of each year 
not make this great financial error. 
Parliament has of late been at great pains to: 
ciple upon those local authorities who are a to Lm pose th : 
pension funds, and a Departmental Committ ablishing subg 
hard to see whether the railway companie tee ha iy 
T J ODi: 
legislation in its earlier stages has Freque ttl mi 
colossal blunder of neglecting this primary ka 7 
to subsidy alone. What should we say of the and i 
which applied the first pension contributions A ety 
purposes, and left future profits to restore th pei to oie 
interest? We find this double financial error 
pension scheme of the past ; e.g. we have the 
butions of municipal employees spent in mending Toads, ke. ay | 
the compulsory levies from Poor Law officers applied ieee 


i nent danger of being clogged for ever by this ruinous erot * | 
ad again the danger lies, not in what has been done, but in te 
posals to build upon and perpetuate a system which m the ini ‘| 
grant was right, because it was the only system available: ii 
cannot afford to allow a shadow of doubt to cloud this ee 
truth. We must, therefore, review it and test it from ereti 
of view. - spent J 
_ A contribution of about 1d. per week from the aa gered! 
ls sufficient to provide the 5s. pension for all who a ma | 
and to provide it clear of any reduction or forfeiture pat | 
Property, earnings, or any other cause whats? 
Present grant imposes a charge of 34d. per Wee" E er 
member of the community—upon every occupy z we 
years of age—and this charge will grow to 6d. 
When normal conditions are reached. f the preset 
___ The true basis for computing how much O° $ steres wf 
18 being paid at its due date, and how mu fs that s 
accumulated liability of an improvident past, 1° 


7 
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Rro should now be paying if the necessary contribution had 

ba made by oF for the present pensioners and workers from the 

een Phen they began to earn their pensions. This method of 

ate lation shows that nine millions of the 1911 vote is interest 

calcu ebt accumulated in the past, and that in course of time this 


d 
upon | be increased to seventeen and a half at least if no change 


pine wil 


pemade. . 
The liability which we have already assumed in regard to 


charges Which were not borne at their due date is, therefore, 
equivalent to an addition of 360 millions to the national debt, and 
without any extension of the grant this debt must rise to 700 
millions. To redeem this debt in the lifetime of the present 
pensioners would mean converting the perpetual charge of 
nine millions into a fifteen-million charge for thirty-five years. 
es The momentous question before us now is, How are we going to 
S100 cont. ¥ deal with this debt? Are we going to remove it as the French 
ls, kai | ho are in like case with their old-age pensions grant of 1905, ae 
n Teductin | doing, i.e. by substituting a real pension law? Are we going to 
sey | draw it off by gravitation, leading it through the channel of volun- 
te ie a | a ection into its proper course? Or are we going to let it 
pe a ne pe bonds, impelled by the weight of added load, 
ee it forms a dead sea of debt at lower level, where gravitation 
nai , ene a flow of voluntary election and the slow suck of a 
my) sinking fund is 7 ing i i: i 
o A e 
jdiss | dictated by the first and greatest of financial Taws is an irrevocable 
E ee £ i g st of financial laws is an irrevocable 
THIEME, On s ast of these alternatives, and the debt, with its 
ror, Ml Let ‘eas m would reach 1,000 millions or more. 
inte | tion, for it ; rvey the ground before taking any step in this direc- 
the init? } the maton 1s not thus that we can best help the workers. Has 
lable. Wey those alrea ae sone as much as it reasonably can afford to do for 
the entire a y old’ The grant made to them is twice as great as 
oi Smee which is now distributed to an equal population 
on behalf of ne pension fund. _The debt which we have assumed 
Petmanent ch 2e years which did not pay their share is in itself a 
erman EDENE greater than the fully developed output of the 
e à ae rae time that we should turn our thoughts to 
at greater fo e younger workers? The power to help them is 
» tor the same money accomplishes several times as 
steater Kea 1s Just and right that full contributors should have 
Contr; ; S than those who have not contributed or only 
: Ae part of their time. If it is deemed necessary to 
Y that n eon of non-contributors differently from the 
he scheme gone before, and to extend to it every privilege 
provides for full contributors. it is not out of the 
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fund earned by the younger workers that s | 
taken ; neither their contributions nor ¢ 
should be touched for the purpose. 

It is true that the plan proposed gives 
and that their actual fruition will not be as ae A Clive en 
present system. But are not immediate insan 8 te 
mature infirmity or death and the Security of an a gains te 
claimable whenever it is needed very real and Bo a © enn 
it reasonable to assume that, when the State offen eel i 
half the cost, leaving the rest to be shared betwen b ear De 
employed, and when the whole is covered bya national oa 
the offers will not be appreciated? Tf SO, how can we guarane, 
the wide success of the friendly societies, who offer me 
benefits and hold out none of these special indooementue a 

In this as in all social problems it is by obeying economic lar: 
that humanitarian objects can best be served. The old De i 
with us and, start when we would, the problem which had in | 
be faced could not be dealt with on purely business principles, 
Some grant such as that of 1908 was necessary to pave the wayi | 
a true pension scheme. But let us not build upon and perpetui | 
systems which are only justifiable as emergency expedients; lt | 
us rather aim at gradually replacing them by the best schere | 
which could be designed on a clean ‘slate in a State that ham 
improvident past. | 

It is only by introducing these two great principles of wr 
tribution and obedience to economic laws that we can treat al} 
reasonable claims with justice and liberality, and it is on 
offering just and liberal treatment that these two great ee 
tan be grafted upon the present Act. This inion ae | 
key to the present position—it opens the way for a ren WER | 
scheme such as that which is now propounded. 

If these two principles were as fully appreciate : 
be, the wage-earners and the direct taxpayers Wou ; 
unanimous in calling for amendment upon lines Psi give BE Pj 
Which are herein suggested. To the former the fe P a 
of obtaining liberal treatment for all reasonal ® jl a 
latter they alone give guarantee that the presen 


be E 
he “ween qull, j 
t Cte ý 


Prospect 


d as they sot | 
he unite a 
ch as OF | 


be doubled or trebled. jik | 
: fb 

= ine details 0 V f 
Space will not admit of a full discussion ae mt f n 
proposed scheme, but some of its special iea et a 
tioned : sion fone | 
G) Tt reduces the age which gives claim T Ke bec $ 
to sixty, but at the same time it avoids 2 introdu $ 


can be urged against those schemes which 
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Shog i oryjce to those who are still able to give it. Each year 
Ue thin seful art after sixty raises the pension claim by a very sub- 
B ont: those who work on to sixty-five get a 50 per 
ett Boe case, and those who work to seventy double their pen- 
me as: Age compels retirement earlier In manual than in 
olst y gion ork; of this there is conclusive evidence, for in those 


steel er W . a ; 
€ Det oth ts where retirement 1s compulsory the workmen have 


Neftes ploymen : x 

clits en} k an earlier age than the other officers, the corresponding 
eat ne; togo? lly being sixty and sixty-five. With this fact before us 
T eA , 


j is impossible to justify seventy as a pension age for the poor; 
the only argument to support it is that the fund can afford no better. 

(ii) Although earlier infirmity is fully recognised, age, and not 
invalidity, is treated as the more important claim. It is only 
in Germany that this principle is reversed. There over 92 per 
cent. of the pensions are claimed on the ground of invalidity or 
accident, and the age claim is destined to vanish entirely from the 
scheme. This is a joyless prospect to offer to the workers! Are 
none to hope to win to a few years of honourable rest save those 
who can no longer enjoy such years? And, apart from this, is it 
well to make medical certificate the basis of claim? Does it not 
place an undesirable responsibility upon those who practise that 
great profession, and does it not lay the fund of the workers open 
to unfair inroad by those who are more inert than infirm? In the 


guarantes, 
lecount ir 
Prospecting 
ts? 
omic lay 
are alay 
had fis 
principles | 
he wap lor J 
perpetuate f 
dients: li | 
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tae | years that have passed since the German system was designed 
+ treat | many pension schemes, national or local, have been enacted, but 
soy p ze of them have followed the early model in this matter. 


(iti) The scheme removes all possibility of that unfair com- 
petition between pensioned and non-pensioned workers which 
‘tise in all cases where there is a fixed pension age. 

(iv) By a simple expedient, which does not complicate the 


principlë | 
nce is the | 
al pens i 


jey shoul ain in any way, it admits the less fortunate members 
pnited tt relic ieee of the State aid, and at the same time gradually 
aste f y ie S this aid in cases where the earnings exceed 2l. per week. 
ive be Fs ee 18 absent in the German and in the French schemes; 
yo De a of these cases the State aid flows more freely to the better 
p wil » *ccause the various reduction or forfeiture clauses, which 


Te unavoid 
s 


a able when fixed scales of contribution and benefit are 


Press almost exclusively upon the poorer members. 
€ scheme places no limit upon voluntary membership ; 


ils ù 

. w the Stare’ other hand, it strictly limits the assistance given by 
a} Vb ae n the case of those who earn over 1561. per annum. 

Te P costin OUTS to thom is a pension free of profit charge and of any 

ns T ; j peard to administration. 

sa | muni treats the Married woman as an active member of the 

Cae | “Vice ~Y, who contributes her work to maintain her husband’s 


~“ to tend the rising generation, and it gives her title 
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to a special survivorship pension about e 
who has maintained herself. Tt gives 4a to that i 
children under the age of sixteen = {i 
, even thous} ikp i 
gh she b ef 


to claim a pension. R ] 
(vii) By allowing young members to mak tite 

to their contributions, which will be : E © voluntary 

calculating the benefits, it enables un aken into full, adii 


who live with their parents or acm Married per ie at 
thy 


their insurance against premature infirmit Ine 
Tey, 


y or death, 


will be calculated. Every 11. contributed bye retiring etn 
riora Be 


nearly threepence per week to t : : Mem 
a pound contributed in the frit A ee BY ae 
week to the earliest infirmity pension he Over a shilling a 
granted without loss to the pension fund 18 privilege ean 
or thereabout, because the early con isan a “e age ti 
ductive of interest, and because those paid by Ce 
persons are more liable to fall in for the bene Pe 
members. It opens the door for that admirabl $ oe 
prizes which add themselves to the funds of Hera oe i 
ane ponds special incentives to the attainment H her | 
ane ved - z value to a nation—a special feature o! & 
= Bees coe bution is exacted from alien workers and the f 
eh i o grwise a premium would be placed on the empl f 
alien work ; but the benefits granted are limited tothe 
accorded to British workmen in the countries of origin. 
= | (ix) It is suggested that for men serving with the colours 
Bee i D E be better to convert the present pension provision intuo 
a pen by the service votes to the general pension foot, asf 
he German scheme. This system would avoid much complica 


í and unify the pension administration. tke 
| : ©) Mie existing pension funds of large employe” a 
Si Pa members are left untouched, but all new mi e il 
| _— Stalls come within the national scheme. TOSS ons 0 
j provision in any national enactment, for sharing the re p h 
a with local employers inevitably dislocates free exchabey: sche m, 
ence has shown that local authorities wit ae E 
cannot afford to appoint persons who have Wo! stele 
authorities, and that transfer between Jocal funds při 
pl an elaborate clearing-house system. The E 3 
= ae and other employers, who value the a ; 
nich they have been able to secure settled and ¥ for a Bp 


> be in no worse position, for they Can, retā xceed 
amounts by which the local contribution? “pisi 
pound, and: distribute such further bene te 2i 
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n some cases the national scheme would certainly have 
4 BaF rock of reducing the total burden, which stands at 1s. in the 
l Pai jn many cases. — : 
P xj) And what of the great question of the friendly societies 
of those corporations who have worked to build up insurance 
leffort? What is proposed in regard to them? Firstly, 
8 ang thy io leave their present sphere of work practically untouched, and, 
‘ E condly; to give them the best and most material assistance in 
| astending it. They deal primarily with temporary and fortuitous 
Dg ets,  qeeds—sick pay, funeral and lying-in expenses, medical aid, and 
embera the like- Of the total distribution by friendly societies, pensions, 
as such, absorb less than 1 per cent. , but sick pay has been allowed 
shilling pe to merge into pension to a varying extent. It would be impos- 
lege tink sible to improve upon the machinery with which these societies 
Be of itis # are dealing with the temporary needs; the administration of a 
h more i }  sick-pay fund requires careful local supervision, such as they, with 
unmaied | the assistance of their members, are eminently qualified to apply. 
f the othe | No such control could be attained, even with their assistance, if 
ggestimd f the distribution be chargeable to a national fund. Tt is proposed 
) win then, | to confine the pension scheme to permanent needs, and to limit 
‘Proficiay f} its definition of invalidity to permanent and total incapacity to 
ature off | earn. The point at which the sick-pay fund would be relieved 
and the pension fund charged admits of clear definition on the 
rs andthz | combined basis of age and duration of incapacity. 
he empl But the plan of non-interference, or limited interference, is 
ed tothe a in itself enough. The provident institutions look for help 
n ee the Government scheme in their great and beneficent work, 
o colus eee help must be forthcoming. By far the greatest aid is 
mn mh | foe can be given by an offer to pay a part of the premium. 
fond; | 0 were known that the benefit scales were to be increased 
pmplicate i ms 15 per cent. by the State, an immense impulse would 
E eae this mutual effort. This would be a well-spent part 
other ea V ote, more effective and less wasteful than any 
S = assistance. Subsidy on these lines is an important 
pif cold be A new French law. Other not unimportant help 
i taving the oe without cost : to accord by statute the privilege of 
Pension poe collected at the source, along with that of the 
= ployer a Mes be but a very small addition to the task of the 
ineenting, a l would be a boon to the workers and a further 
insurance ue -against the temporary needs. To make such 
a ts Some approved institution compulsory is but 
derati R P, but it is one which would require very careful con- 
‘Allection pine addition to this, the pension fund might leave the — 
Thy ae aus Voluntary, income to the friendly societies, and 
: Most ae percentage thereon. 7 4 
Shty reasons oppose themselves to any proposal porc ai 
A O as TAE S 
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administer the pension fund itself thr 
provident institutions. It would be as fatal 
attempting to include temporary needs in 
The financial conditions which govern the ty © Den 
are entirely distinct; the security of a Stat, forms 
important to the pension fund; the vain oe 
and initiative varies inversely with the exte 
effort has covered the ground. In France i 
has already done much to provide for permanent $ 
sibility is being partially distributed 
om costly, and an invidious task. 
= (xii) The obligatory contribution is in exa 
earnings, and the benefits vary in exact Proportion to n to 
butions. In adopting these two principl 
the rules applied in the pension funds of 
corporations, and differs widely from the other great nating Ù 
schemes. This direct correspondence does more to simplify 
collection of the contributions, the settlement of the claims, a | 
other incidents of the scheme than can be appreciated until i | 
administrative detail is fully worked out. It may safely be gi | 
that much the greater part of the 600 pages which are found nets. 
sary to regulate or expound the pension section of the Gem 
scheme might be deleted if these simple rules could be introduced 
wage-classes, penalties and forfeitures, investigations of vais 
kinds, adjustments of account, and other administrative compli 
tions would be swept away. The system of dre 
a. silently meets and removes the difficulties and inequities o të 
i fixed-scale system. sa 
(xii) Tt is only by making contributions exactly nay 
to earnings that we can avoid overtaxing Hera ihe al | 
humbler workers or unduly limiting the benefits n pene 2 | 
Workers can acquire. And it is only by making ‘ee of how ® f 
with the contributions that we can solve the a ai mew ` 
deal with those workers who have no employers ose oblige 
have many. The scheme does not attempt to fb ey 
thrift in these cases—no scheme has or ever cou 
accepts the contributions that are made. 


ough the 


Ee e! needs 
» Dut it IS q com 


our great Commerc 


ys E. 
A fact not t 


ss e ; 
nised is the absence of call for pension provis z3 small pe, 
= Of those engaged in independent enterpris? patron, © 5 | 
= shop, inn-, or lodging-house- keeper—le T aa Be 
: he be—can usually maintain to the end ihe made 
‘Up in his active years. Special propioa aa fi 

rticipation in the State aid all those elass®? 5 gl. 


natwomen, seamstresses, and others. ; 
_ (iv) The scheme has recourse to 
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J rs and the Post-office as collecting and disbursing agents. 
emple a 5 each member with a book which shows from time to 
Ji pro Faculte which have been paid in by his employers, or, 
‘ime Beco of voluntary contributions, by himself at the local 
in ics or through his friendly society. It shows also the 
ii to which he has already become entitled and the pensions 
pich may be claimed at sixty, sixty-five, or seventy, if he con- 
whi to contribute at the same average rate. The simple sum- 
Ei of contributions and the members’ identification book give 
Mithe information necessary for the settlement of claims. 
; (xv) The income provided—which, even with a very high 
estimate of the wage-roll concerned, equals 7.2d. in the wage- 
ound—is, according to the actuarial calculations officially accepted 
as the basis of the new French law, sufficient to cover the cost 
at sixty-five of retiring pensions 1.234 times as great as those 
which are offered by the scheme. These calculations work on a 
basis of 3 per cent. interest, and upon the life tables which are used 
by the old Caisse Nationale des Retraites in determining the 
annuities which it can offer. If we work from the latest life tables 
issued by the Registrar-General for England and Wales, we find 
that the pensions do not absorb three-quarters of the income. Any 
increase on 3 per cent. in the rate of interest which the fund could 
earn would greatly increase this margin; a rate well within the 
bounds of possibility would make it cover the cost of the retiring 
pensions twice over.‘ 

Whatever basis we take, we find that there is a very large 
surplus for distribution to those who become incapable of work 
before the retiring age and to the dependents of those who die, a 
ae which is probably not less than a third of the whole fund. 
Reece for these special-benefits, other than that of the survivor- 
-P pensions to married women, has as yet been named, because 


fe X *oposed to make this the element of elasticity in the financial 


I 
ne 


pene 


oe Special part of the design of this scheme to guarantee 
ia ie uy of the scale of contributions, of the Exchequer 
"Y, and of all matters in connection with the retiring pen- 


f "i sions; t 


Within © offer provisionally such special benefits as are safely 
equilibri. measure of the surplus income; and to obtain final 
enefits m between income and outgo by increasing these special 
tase hy. 22d when the financial barometer—represented in this 
x tuarial syndicate—indicates that it is safe to do so. 
the y NE of which the advantages will have to be weighed by 
Present “TS in comparison with privileges to which they are at 
Saak i is obviously desirable that no uncertainty 
"cn to the scale of contribution or to that benefit with 


er detail in regard to this calculation will be found on pp. 973, 974. 
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which alone the existing privilege com net 
to a popular electorate and to a chan TAN | 
subsidy is also part of the business pe 8 ii \ 
certainty should attach to the amount ‘8 ag Well thant t a 

(xvi) The settlement of the actu sidy, “m af 
benefits is wrapped up with that of an ; OF thes 
should form part of the final schon eo tant extensin tt 

The Employers’ Liability and Wore the first ie 
at present involve a tax upon production in a Compe Satin 
premiums, which ranges from one to two pen © form of inp 
The help which these Acts give could be roel the Wage bonga 
economy by the pension fund. In the first he po bta 
profit charges and of the administration oxen i m ole 
agencies would be saved. The distinction be He TDS, 
employment and other accidents involves lar a ie a 
tion, though it is of no real concern to the a E tg, 
ment of the claims is another source of anproai A p A 

Now if the contribution to the pension fund be nce | 
to six pence in the pound, the whole of this addition sl g 
charged upon the employer, in place of these insurance 7 | 
page materially affecting his burden. This 50 per cent. additi j 

o the contributed income, together with the surplus alai 
established, would secure insurances in all cases of accident atlas 
as valuable as those now provided for one section of these mist: 
tunes. The insurances against premature invalidity or det | 
would thus be raised at once to an ample scale, with onetbmdy | 
as a minimum. 

That the special insurances should be of the same amount si 
Whatever age misfortune may befall is certainly the om Pd 
principle, if the fund can stand the strain. The actual settlement | 
of the scale must be subjected to the most careful actuarial aa | 
tion and revision ; but if the further contribution beatae 
large margin of income already provided, it is practical m k! 
that scope would soon be found for introducing yaro ant 
additions, such as preventive treatment for certain disor ak I 
inclusion of special incentives to attain proficiency or 0 
qualities of greatest value to the nation. 

The curve chart on the next page will giv ster 0 
de double charge involved in the conversion to 2 8Y rset 
sidiseq insurancė can be borne without increasing oni” | 
liability beyond the amount to which it is ae 
1920 or 1925. jo 

The ri A ting the preet, p, 
ee lse given to the curve representi he recorded ; H j 

nt is simply that which is demanded by een DO o 
of the prospective pensioners who have already pat amy 
basis of estimate, which extends to 1980. show? 
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Th - ach 
pensions. Te $ black line shows the minimum cost of the old-age 
1, 


arts from the budget estimate for the first quarter of 


M The thin black line 
e Exchequer of a c 

Sader seven 
n 

ee and the be 


represents approximately the further cost to 
contributory scheme on the German plan for 
ty, in which the contribution is fourpence in the 
: nefits one-half of those which the proposed scheme 
he thi Ot 
age cae Sa gives the probable variation in the cost of old- 
e thick eat „expected from the option to join the new fund. 
When the subsid ine represents the total charge on the Exchequer 
In, y required by the proposed scheme has been added 


The ing 
et 
Germany, wh ners the corresponding size of the pension scheme of 


Ces, on th the population is fully 40 per cent. greater. It 
the State once me scale as the larger chart, the actual output and 
y for the eighteen years 1891-1908. 


To Jace page 972. 
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The heavy black line represents the gt? 
_ light black line the part thereof which goes to p 3 
| he thick red line represents the progress fe to subsi 
_ lines divide it (starting from the base line) } 
terest. - n of workers wou 
= _ As a proportion of the present generation expenditur 
ribute, the actual growth of the income 4? 
espond to the dotted lines. 
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e numbers over seventy will progress in at all the same 

e rest of the population is most delusive, and that 

ce must double itself in about forty years; and this is 

ee king any account of (a) further reduction in the relief 

| bout © a the income disqualification, as the efforts to provide 

; week for old age are relaxed, (b) decrease in the death 

e é 1 (c) the fact that the emigration of the seventies which 
OPO, pie, 20C cent pension roll was high in proportion to lat 

“fects the present p propo o later 

Et vassum ptiOnSs upon which the higher curve is drawn are that 

po benefits after the age of seventy will be limited to the present 

Pi, that earlier allowances half as great as those offered in the 

proposed scheme will be given immediately, and that contribution 

f atthe rate of fourpence in the pound will be imposed.. Even with 

T# ihese modest provisions the cost to the Exchequer reaches thirty- 

| | jyemillions in 1945. This system of extension, as compared with 

that of the proposed scheme, is far more costly and accomplishes 

M~] kss than half the benefit. ‘This is due to two facts: (a) that it 

| perpetuates the costly system of the 1908 grant, and (b) that it 

| | follows the German plan in applying the contributed income in 

further free grant to those who are already old instead of accu- 

mulating it to pension the actual contributors. 

The curve showing the probable reduction effected by the 
proposed scheme is traced on the assumption that the election to 
| join the new fund will only be exercised by one in sixteen of those 

who are approaching sixty, but will include three out of four of 
| those who are between twenty and twenty-five. 

Upon this latter assumption, and with some allowance for the 
| exclusion of the present members of local pension funds, the 
ey to the new fund is taken as starting at three and two-third 
hal millions and advancing in fifty years to its normal total of ten 
gi i oe ne pension fund would be able to convert this combined 
ae a o an even annual subsidy of the same value. The steady 
af} "8° Would thus be about eighteen millions per annum. 

PP cost ine option could be confined to those now over forty, the 
i € 1908 Act would follow the red dotted line, and the com- 


yani One E 
t wt ieee would be brought to about seventeen millions per 


hat th 


‘ont 
1102 tion as th 


4l Th : af % : 
pataj sran second chart traces the development of a subsidised in- 


ae i ong which takes no account of the liabilities of the 
| aye on cnt past. The following matters, which ex hypothesi 

Li hina, ar caring on the actuarial results or on the solvency of the 
Jo ie “mitted from the reckoning : (a) The contributions paid 
Who are already at work, but elect to join the new fund, 


f w th 
eg ý i 
or, ee oi pensioning them according to the transitory scales 
VilI—No, 106 3 
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which are applicable (vide dotted lines 
income and outgo in respect of vol 
voluntary additions paid in by youn 

The interest accumulation is cal 


added to th i 
untary 


8 Members, 


5 as realise i I 
the lowest level being 3.49 per cent., hee 8.54 h 


that 3} per cent. is a reasonable basis to ado : ae litle g 
enters into the calculation the safest figures i 7 LE tin 
number of important facts which tell in favour sent al; 
neglected. Probably the amount left over for ine 
persons under sixty years of age will largely exceed a 
millions shown on the chart after covering the costs tage 
tration. ve ete 


tk 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer promises schemes wher’: | 
we may step by step draw level with Germany. Surely our at; | 
tion should aim higher than that. The great German schemelis | 
too large in many minds. We can do honour to it as the piwa | 
enactment, but let us dissect it a little and know it for whiz} 
is. It imposes a tax which for 60 per cent. of the membersesi 
4d. in the wage-pound, and by reason of the system of fixed o | 

4 tribution according to wage-class this tax presses far more bet | 
RI upon the humbler workers, rising in some cases to much lige 
rates ; for the poorest labourers it is 6d. to 7d., for the bet. 
it may be 10d. or more. While the poor are taxed p 
proper power of contribution, a limitation is impel a 
whole scheme which renders it of inadequate service to ther 


q l ; cook only py 
$ paid.. The skilled artisan earning 39s. a week ony Mh" " 
| f 

RE -uro in the firs i 
: * E.g. (a) In dealing with the growth of the expend a small 

"i years, when the membership is far from conn ears, the al 

oe exceed the age of fifty,-and that only in the last ten fon is piel 


doubtedly errs on the safe side; (b) four millions pee pensions 0 
Special supplement which is added to the Ea tha 
women; and (c) a heavy allowance is made for m sixty-602 
tribution of the contributions between fifteen an be. 
productive of interest than an even distribution wie operates to 
* E.g. (i) that the pension limit of 1/. per wee? sjon 
wherever the wages exceed 2l. per week. art of the pens 
(ii) That the fund will be relieved when all of, Pr titution: 
to be spent in an asylum, infirmary, or other public 3 below 
(iii) That wages, and consequently pensions, a longest 
cases where the duration of the claim is likely to >°. the bi 
among the rural workers and among women thag yor 
dangerous or unhealthy employments. he income of the 
(iv) Interest arising during the year upon t 
_ taken into calculation, ss in regard n 
___(v) No account has been taken of the ga128 
members who retire from the fund. 
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1910 
ound, and the maximum retiring pension in the highest 
4g, 5d. per week, which is claimable at seventy. The 
tiring pension is only 3s. 1d. per week, and the average 
pension 3s. 4d. per week. A widow has no claim to a 
even though she may have been .a contributor before 
ince, and there is no maintenance allowance for an orphan. 
Fie total distribution after eighteen years of contribution is less 
"half of our present grant, and when fully developed it will 
i be but a small affair in comparison to the single benefit of a 


in the P 
class 18 
average TO 
jpvalidity 
ensions 


¢ Estie; ye-shilling pension to those who are over seventy. 

ed and iy How does it happen that, with a substantial contribution and a 

fut &} firly substantial subsidy, the German fund can only provide such 

tut altry benefits? The answer is that it does not allow either the 

ie AS butions or the State supplements to accumulate for the benefit 
min. 


of the workers who have earned them. The bulk of the early 
income has been applied in free grant to a previous generation, 
only a small fraction being allowed to accumulate ; thus, in spite 


i: | of the State supplement, a ful! contributor only obtains a part of 
aa | the benefit which his own payments were capable of providing. 


It is the poor who bear this loss; and the huge financial error 
which has robbed the first generation of contributors will weigh 
upon the scheme for ever, and deprive each succeeding generation 
of a great part of the privileges it pays for. The State has been 
generous to those for whom no provision had been made during 
earlier years of service, but it has charged its largess upon the 
contributions of those who follow, and not upon its own funds. 
Until this largess of much more than a hundred millions sterling 


he pioa | 
or whet) 
ers exti | 
fixed os 


uch higte | 
seams | 


yond ite a : ) ind 

j poo | ir : eereen or until the interest upon it is transferred to the 

the bl | pce Exchequer, the workers will suffer a loss of interest on 

pays ie own contributions greater by far than the subsidy of 
“600,0007. which the State at present adds to their pension fund. 

ii fot This colossal error, which has been wholly avoided in Austria 


ie ost entirely in France, is at present threatening us. It is 
en T the debt we have at present assumed of 360 millions has 
million, ded to the national debt, and that its interest of nine 
Upon 18 charged upon the taxpayers in general, and not 
Š Pr s workers exclusively ; but while we fail to remove it, as 
it (ag ere (who are now in like case) are doing, or to discharge 
and indi shall otherwise have to do), it will press both directly 
Part of oe upon the workers—directly because they pay a large 
he aid Ne taxes, and indirectly because it absorbs two-thirds of 
Which the Exchequer is straining to provide. 
_ ,tropean Governments in all have enacted pension 
tharagy but of these only five are of an obligatory or general 
eed Vız. those of Germany, Denmark, Austria, France, 
nited Kingdom. For the last twenty years our French 
3R2 
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neighbours have been earnestly struggli % 
collected answers to the lists of inquiries = c 
numbers of the persons interested, anq th sub 
collected in their parliamentary papers form a infor 
subject, and their law of April 1910 is E lteraty, til 
earlier models. The Austrian law of Dec aman w 
bold departure in the direction of obligatory oe i 
noble pensions and insurances of all kinds for ae 
person, excepting those who earn less than O51 e 
based upon absolutely sound financial principl 
income is wage-contribution, which is therefore t i 
about 50 per cent. greater than the average contribut high. 
three German schemes taken together—but the benefis wij t 
offers are at least five times as great, in spite of the fact foe 
o sake 1 - ; th 
State gives no subsidy. The Danish law of April 1891~ihe 9, | 
other non-contributory grant—has already been described. i 
serves as an extremely useful object-lesson at the present erisisiy 
the development of our legislation. l 
Great as are the lessons to be learnt from other eforts a | 
national legislation, it is from the statutory schemes of ow om 
great commercial corporations, or rather from those of them tht | 
are based upon sound actuarial principles, that we can learn ms | 
as to what sound finance and good design can do. To them iste | 
the honour of introducing that just principle of benefit in pom | 
tion to average, not final, earnings which automatically se | 
so many of the difficulties that beset the fixed-scale Ti 
‘fixed’ in name only, for it is in fact variable with many 4 | 
instead of with one. 


Lay 


| ), 
hy 


He who puts forward the outline of a Drea yi 
how many different, and often contrary, pointe an eon | 
can take. But for him who ventures forth Wi p critics” 
scheme—illi robur et aes triplex. ; 
advance is impossible, but a word may be a 

Let the critic who sees danger in the a0 that the 
thrift fund in the hands of the State remember 
is an equal addition to the national debt ; ma British 2 
go to show that the investments of +2? ' 
increasing by 350 millions a year, t fi 
would only add an average item of about jl of 
the hands of a very small Financial Coe 
integrity and great knowledge of fe an 
eminently qualified to provide, this pani wi p 
investment might be given a sufficient and not P 
industry and the extension of employme”™ 
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al weight upon the financial markets; and that France 


a te Oia have after a struggle laid the ‘ capitalisation” spectre 
i k i de barked upon a comparativ cly greater accumulation. 

ma d sA the critic who suggests that the scheme robs the non-wage- 
Ubon, ner of the next and future generations of the pension to which 
ing a now entitled remember oti; when we have removed the 
bags ie ried woman (and with her any unpaid person who tends the 
nos Des of a worker and his children) from this category, it only 
ply PE ies the unemployables and those who will not work; and 
th The it, despite the outcry of some of our social reformers against 
its onh the proposal to leave anyone to the tender mercies of the Poor Law 
j high stem, it is not, after all, a matter of such great importance under 
Moi: f hat name the aid is given after seventy to those who have had to 
wihi | seek the charity of the community m one form or other throughout 
thtt ihejr active years. And let him ask the industrious workers what 
“thea; | iheir fund should be called upon to give to those who do not 


bed, Į 
t crisis in 


work. ; 
Let the critic who says that the earnings of some are too low 
to admit of any contribution observe how gently the charge is 


eliots | made to fall upon the humblest workers—at about a third of the 
Our om | French or German rate ; let him turn his attention to the sharing 
hemi | of this tax between employer and employed in such fashion that 


ammi | the sweater will bear a larger share than the employer who pays 


em is di | anadequate wage ; and let him admit that it is not by converting 
n pot | some of the pensions into charity doles that this difficulty can best 
reme | he met. 


Let the -critic who thinks there should be a guaranteed 
minimum pension study the struggles of other nations with this 
problem, and see how, as history teaches, the result has been to 
saddle their schemes with that disastrous principle of fixed contri- 
ton which defeats its own object of guaranteeing a minimum 
of benefit; let him observe how Austria-Hungary has cut the 
Gordian knot by avowedly leaving out all those who earn less than 
i s. a week ; and let him turn his attention to discovering a means 

Starantceing a minimum wage. 


system- 
ay factors 


p lennti 
orita f 
abort! | 
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A. CARSON ROBERTS. 
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GERMAN VIEWS CF AN ANGLO 
UNDERSTANDING z ERM gy 


Any person of average intelligence and over 
enabled to visit the German Empire at the present ti 
cursorily, must be aware of the enormous sens time, ey g 
German people in science, art, social legislation, intongt t 
communications, commerce and the amenities of i ee 
a tourist of no quick apprehension—in fact, for this nine 
stupider the better—must feel that in travelling about icin 
he is more at home, made to feel more at home, than in any ab E 
country outside the British Dominions and the United States, ir 
' the reason that nowhere outside the lands where English is the 
i national speech is our tongue more widely spoken than it 
d Germany ; with no other race in the world have we so frequent; |; 
j intermarried as with the Germans. This last condition is duei 
the considerable emigration in search of employment of Gem | 
men to England or to the British Colonies, which results lt | 
quently in their returning to their native land with English mt 
In a less degree, but with a greater proportional effect, Brit 
men and women who go to Germany to take up dipon 
consular, or educational posts, or who for reasons eco 
Music, science or commerce, reside much in Gaat n i 
Germans. One need never be surprised in the B 
Black Forest, in the Hartz Mountains, in Silesia, 0 
to meet with an English hostess at a German AH E 
simple explanation that her husband, the inkek al 
ated in his excellent profession as a waiter 1D ng 
returned with an English wife. n Germany W 
When one realises all these points about moi compart 
Whole country appears extraordinarily anglicis® thi 
What it was twenty years ago, but three-fourths ‘st tess 
influence has come direct from the Unite age 
reaction of modern America on modern G A tho C0 a| 
far-reaching in its ne reals’ ove Ey 
effects)—when 0 ich ot 
of feeling and the common interests wi é 
between the United Kingdom and t i g results 
and when one participates in the splendi 


» Who hag bee f 


ter f 
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mee and art of modern Germany, the British 
ca has any emotion in his temperament, or if he 
r A of commercial development wherein Germany and 
notes fie! more or less compelled to walk hand-in-hand, must 

gland Bat longing for an adjustment of the political relations 
ve aa British and German Empires on some such basis ag 
i; understandings between Britain, France and Russia. 
the rece? niet that if such an end could be attained without too 


, 


Ay must crifice of vital British interests, it is the end above all 
par? ata should be immediately and unflaggingly pursued by 
EP tesmen. Because from such an understanding must 
pie : on of the rivalry in armatures, not only as between 
AS bee Ban and Germany, but even perhans—and as a result there- 
Ne, erin rom—between Germany and Russia, France and Germany. Ttaly 
eWt F and Austria. Henceforth, following such a general and vital 
al inte. mnderstanding, the armies and the fleets of the leading Powers of 
And even Burope would be only maintained for the support of social order in 
post tlk | pyrope and the development of a European civilisation over Asia 
eman | and Africa, among the backward peoples of the world. 
ny ott | British statesmen speak at large on the distressing growth 
ales,it | of armaments, necesitated, more or less, by the ever-growing 
sh is th | German army and navy. But they are not perfectly frank 
than £ | with their hearers. In view of the continual agitation for the 
equen | increase of the British Navy (in some cases on lines which 
is vel) | vould impose a heavy financial burden on the people of 
Germ | Great Britain and Treland), and of the provocative increase of the 
ts on German navy, it seems to me that the time has come when a 
a | fenk discussion of the questions alienating Britain and her allies 
a wl a the two great German Empires of Central Europe might take 
ail ti, e m the press. Such an irresponsible discussion would, per- 
an eee the way for the work of diplomacy, exactly as was the 
i ofte f ater F n the growth of the entente with France and, 
Holsten l Acting TEk ussia. 


J il gy ted Ki 


PMneinal 
| cuss with 

1 of industri 
| manyi 


tont lightened and intelligent Germans, leaving out o 


pM 


his belief, I have made use of my recent visit to the 
towns of Germany in the autumn of the present year to 
German officials, politicians, men of science, heads 
eS and of great commercial firms, the reasons why 
inate ` burdening the finances of her own Empire with her 
ently j Xpanse of military and naval development, and con- 
i hosing proportionately heavy sacrifices on the neoples 
ngdom, France, Austria, Russia and Italy. I 
ese pages what might be considered as the average 


© in th 


e moment (1) the unreasonable aspirations of 


=e 
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in the way of political expansion, and wh 
policy for the German Empire at the — O think thy ù 
ccnfine her attention solely to the intern Moment the 
abandoning all ambition to influence contr Ree 
of less advanced communities beyond hes om ne: direct hi) d 

And the average expression of opinion besa "ake | 
Britain has, during the last ten years, mae Ds t eT 
diplomacy and finance to deny to Germany and A ble Us a | 
any great Imperial expansion or colonia] develo Sastra, eonia 
to my German friends, the hypocrisy Ment A 
British statesmen in this direction exasperates th Dres gy 
than plain-spoken intentions. It reminds some of the net eg 
read Punch—and Punch has a great circulation ne 
of a picture drawn by Reginald Cleaver some ten rae 
daughter is pleading with her middle-aged mother nie 
‘Mother, why mayn’t I go to the ball?’ The mother ne 
‘My dear, I have been through all that sort of thing, and a | 
the vanity of it all.’ And the daughter, ‘ But mayn't | vi | 
vanity too? ’ | 

Of late Germany has been assured by various Politicians i f 
Britain, France and Russia that their respective countries fnit: 
burden of empire very heavy, the task of educating backna! 
peoples most ungrateful, and in the long run unprofitable, le 


hus: 
all possi 


6 i 
g Š É Mr retire evell w | 
sion, and if they could do so with honour would ret ao on S| 


much they have got, Britain, France, and ee ed port | 
under their control as fast as they can all the ae a set 
of the globe on which they can lay hands w ings 
conflict with a first-class Power, sorting out a ir 
of the largest size while shedding tears Ope i were DOE i 
tions. ‘Thus’ (say the Germans), ue 8 over thoii 
shocked hands and delivering portentous speet s whi 

of Austria in formally annexing two e anda 
consent of Europe and Turkey she had ot “forcing 
for thirty years, you—Britain—were dan A int 
an agreement in regard to Aden and the E 
gave you a prescriptive right to about on& 
the island of Perim and the Babrein A? i 
Gulf; while France was taking measures rovince ° 
the narrowest possible limits the Turkish P ; 
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in” J Russia were commencing to divide Persia between 
the pritain an doubtedly the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
uly. hen: pe rompted by German diplomacy, as a step in the 
Gemy. directly a Austro-German advance of control over the 
teagi girection ea. Even to have suggested such a thing in print 
taig ino in the British wee p have been difficult ; 
ri 4 gould have been regarded E we ie an outrage 
tinh, "international amenities, ae o nglo-Russian partition 
e f ee is not to be counted as an ee at a, but as ‘a course 
Des i action imposed on cone ra, a Py OMe political 
te necessity Russa compelled to üna an outlet to warm seas 


hol, | for her commerce and maritime Oe anal Britain unable to 
lemmas | gisregard the close historical connexion etw een udiera Persia 
"f and India, and the danger of allowing Southern F ersia to lapse 
into anarchy—a very real danger on account of Afghanistan—or 
er repis | to fall a prey to a European Power, a contingency not only to be 
nd now: | deprecated in connexion with the politics of the Indian Empire, 
tI vet | but likely to be unfair in its results to the sixty-years-ald invest- 
| ments of British trade. Although Germany may not as yet offi- 
iticimsis} cially have recognised the joint Anglo-Russian condominium in 
es findik | Persia, sensible Germans are quite willing to admit that (given all 
backnal | the circumstances of the case) neither Russia nor Britain could 
able, li} have acted otherwise in regard to Persia. Control over Persia is 
ible miti | as necessary to the existence and welfare of these great Empires 
devo} asthe control over Egypt is to that of Great Britain, or that over 
dhewi f Morocco to French North Africa. But what Germany complains 
history, 2 of with bitterness is that similar adventures are denied to her by 
5. Nere: the Powers of the Triple Entente. Every financial and political 
ople, hk} obstacle has been put in her way by Britain and France as regards 
vn ear | construction of the Bagdad railway. Only the inability of 
evel By Eo to fight at the last moment (say the Germans) prevented 
on pe io and France, allied with Russia, urging on the Slav peoples 
ed na pe Balkans to attack Austro-Hungary as a punishment for her 
ny ea ele ‘nnexed two provinces which she had brought back to civi- 
ine T i me and happiness, quite as much as England has done in 
oe of ae Egypt, or France in regard to Tunis. 
hoti i fair People of the German Empire think they have been most 
itd! tienda treated of late years by the diplomacy of Britain and her 
ite tine Ay ‘hey realise that, conjoined with the now scarcely dis- 
aD OO 
fo cern 
+ pele o Socia] a 
ya ot yy egis] 


, they can muster a total German-speaking popula- 
millions, foremost among the peoples of the world 


10n, commerce, development of modern science and 
pe Pe gan t ation. Trade does follow the flag, they realise, as 
m| mdo <0 thirty years ago. The foreign trade of Germany 


pth Ei that ies owed much of its enormous increase to the fact 


i 
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merchantmen, more especially in the Ports of 
Powers. ‘Why,’ they ask, ‘ should ee 
interests of Germany be given when 
together in secret con ferences and divide 
or the undeveloped portions of the globe? Why 
America should everything be settled now y ca 
understanding between Britain and the United Qua i tig 
Denmark some time ago forbidden to sell one er liyn 
Islands to the Germans as a depôt for their 4 E est In: 
World? France, Holland and Denmark as sia a 
and American Empires, have harbours, coalin a8 the Brit 
colonies in the New World which—especially 
portions—serve as valuable rendezvous for their 
should it be tacitly laid down that if Germany by purchase « 
tempted likewise to get a coaling station or a harbour of va r 
would be equivalent to a casus belli with the Anglo-Saxon at 
Tn Asia, England and France may for a time quarrel over hel | 
of Siam, but once they come to a private agreement both of ten 
can without blinking take over huge provinces of the fome | 
Siamese Empire, whereas if Germany even attempted to acquit 
a coaling station in this direction for her Far Eastern commete, 
she would provoke a joint ultimatum. Germans remember nil 
indignation the way in which their Emperor was rated for bi 
Chinese policy, while at the same time Britain and France wet 
laying hands on all the territories they could clutch along the o: 
of the Flowery Kingdom, and Russia was taking steps to «me 
the whole of Manchuria, a portion of which has since been ee 
from her by her now friend and ally, Japan. For sixty m 
more the Hanse towns of Germany had built up ar. 
commerce (the house of Godefroy has become E i yt N 
Pacific archipelagoes ; yet German attempts to secu "aie g 
holds in any part of the Pacific Islands not aeni al 
Spain, England and France, were regarded as my 
British interests by the British Government a vii wet f 
German wrath, perhaps, reached the point © pout Fee f 
Britain and France arranged between thems parti Ps 
ence to any third Power, what was practically i 0 in pam 
Africa ; the recognition of exclusive British we goon 4 ae 
the handing over of Morocco to France; toloa reg ioe 
by a joint Anglo-Franco-Italian understanding srm ny ° uf a 
sinia and Somaliland, and an intimation ig not only i ii 
off’ in reference to Liberia. The attitude wa on D! 
_ the German Emperor, but to some extent for 


Cond 
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other 
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= —Ţ7 ` I am here quoting German views without 
founded.—H. H. J. 
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4910 | 
__. Germany, was that the world was not henceforth to 
ied up into the Spheres of influence, Protectorates, or 


he Ds of the United States and the British Empire, France, 
ee and Italy without some regard being paid to the German 
fuss! hundred and eight millions of vigorous, highly-educated 


the : E . ane 
te peoples of the allied Empires of Germany and Austro- 
white 


ungary. , sas. German nta le N. - 
H Jf,’ said to me my German interlocutors, ‘if when making 


these arrangements Germany and Austria had been given clearly 
io understand that the supremacy of German and Austro-Hun- 
o tre arian interests 1m the Balkan Peninsula and throughout the 
E Tier part of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia was fully recog- 
wo G o> Powers of the Triple Understanding, there would 
chase g | ised by the Power: arene p $ l 8, ou 
rete probably have been no Morocco incident, no sticks put between 
on ia the spokes of British and ag wheels in Egypt or Ethiopia, 
s the his inthe Far East, or at the Court of Teheran. 
hot then Now we come to the crux of the problem. Germany, Austrian 
ne fom | Cetmany, Hungary, and even the Slav States of the Austrian 
to apir Empire are resolved—like us, like France and Russia—to play 
omer, | 2 great part in the future history of the Old World. They 
nber nit | Popose as their theatre of political influence, commercial expan- 
ad forks | Os and agricultural experiments, the undeveloped lands of the 
Balkan Peninsula, of Asia Minor, and of Mesopotamia, down even 
tothe mouth of the Euphrates. They might be willing, in agree- 
ment with the rest of the world, to create an Eastern Belgium in 
n wrested pirit-Palestine—perhaps a Jewish State—which, merely by the 
years ad pe being charged with the safe-keeping of the holy places 
emarkatle Chr perce would quite possibly become undenominationally 
al) in the | ee lan. A Turkish sultanate might continue to exist in Asia 
ling font | of ioe as there will probably be for centuries a king or queen 
nesl A Ron e Netherlands, of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Bulgaria, and 
hostile” p a; but German influence at Constantinople would be- 
j: e a SES whether or not it was under the black-white-and- 
tion r 6 Or under the Crescent and Star ensign of Byzantium. 

gt re 
i my should this worry you?’ say the Germans. ‘Why 
port f al TRIS think of imposing gigantic burdens on your peoples in 


ance wert 
the cossi: 
; to annet 


st rot a = of the globe to maintain a navy and perchance build up 
aio Ae ae Strong enough to prevent the extension of predominant 
af w t S Influence from the mouth of the Rhine to the mouth of 
sth | houa ype? £ the Bosporus and the Euphrates? Equally, why 
vos A is eventuality mean for France a frightful loss of life and 


ri Well ee’ struggle? Tt is Russia who will object the most. 
we | With he. e Russia to us in this respect, that we may come to terms 
| ‘tength > &ther by negotiation (as we hope) or by a trial of 
: € regard Russia as more unreasonable in the matter 
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of German ambitions than even Britain ont 
Europe is almost the size of the whole rest a France, A 
millions of acres of an alluvial soil of Inexhay Prope, a Sa 
could, with decent political and sanitary = pe Tichnes, 
education and other civilised developments A Mons of li 
lation of three hundred millions. Siberia 5 ret Sar 
extraordinary parallel to Canada in its flora Sl pee Canad ; 
deposits, its climate, and its future development auna, its ing 
it will come in time to be one of the principal 5, Lite Can 
foods, of forest products. Russian Asia has aim Of tra 
bilities, enough to satisfy the greediest ambition apa 
more numerous, far better educated, far more politia et ir 
than that of modern Russia. Germany, more i tivna 
without surprise or protest a Russian control oy Would se; 


; ; San over Chins: 
Mongolia and Turkestan ; in those directions, as in Po 
DI 1 $ | 


matter of Russian expansion would be one commensurate vit 
Russian strength and the collateral interests of Britain and Japan | 
or the future evolution of China. Is Russia, in addition, to chin 
to be the suzerain of Bulgaria, the future occupant of Constant: | 
nople and mistress of Asia Minor? This we should regard s | 
preposterously unreasonable—a casus belli, in fact. Weareqii | 
prepared to admit the delicate and peculiar geographical resi | 
tions of Russia. If she would come to terms with us about Ge | 
stantinople and about our influence predominating generally o 
much of the Turkish Empire, we on our part would give fe | 
fullest guarantees regarding the independence of Denm 
consequently, the free ingress and egress of the Baltio sa 
on the other hand, would perhaps admit the right o a i 
to an enclave on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, to tee N 


za influence over Trebizond and Northern Armonia, bei a | 
$ nising the special need of Russia to obtain access 0 
ey Gulf through Northern and Western Persia. e would 
4 ‘So much for Russia. In regard to England, Y portant pi 
i a phrase dropped by ex-President Roosevelt auon enson ie 
si speech in London—a phrase which for ait “The 
A reported by the London press. Roosevelt -esence of Ge i 
= guarantee for Great Britain on the Nile is the P pypocts ra | 
i on the Euphrates.” Putting aside the usue’ ay kno 7 g 
; Teutonic peoples, you know that that 1s 80: with the a | 
ought to make common cause in our qealings as fot! oe 


races of the world. Neither you nonii gs 0 oo! 
_ a8 uninstructed as we were in the besa tio 
_ expansion. We no longer establish s He 
over Egypt, India, Negro Africa, Persia, f abi 
to dispossess dynasties or with the ae, Le 


: patu aV 
land from the people, or even ie ihe gtate = 
= waste lands from the administration © os 
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i Impelled more by some inexplicable instinct, which 
are foun P the white man from all time onwards, we white 
L eking to control and develop the misgoverned, un- 
Suk gations or savage parts of the world. In so doing we improve 
Rive: also in knowledge and in education, we enlarge our 
ours ee scientific research and the expansion of our commerce 
out any really unfair treatment of the races we are attempting 
wm uence or to govern. You have shown in your Colonial 
A ire, and are showing increasingly, that where a backward 
ae ceases to remain in a condition of disorder or ignorance you 
an enlarge its political horizon and, indeed, educate it towards 
eventual autonomy and self-government. If that had not been 
your purpose in Egypt your position there would not have won 
ihe world-wide respect that it has done. The antithesis of this 
Heth policy is that for ever rendered infamous by the late King of the 
ne it Belgians 1n regard to the Congo. This has been the most valuable 
nd Japan object-lesson of what to avoid in Colonial policy, and a pro- 
Haul ceeding to which, we are happy to think, there is no parallel to be 
‘onslanic 1 found in German Africa. 
ae Let Britain and Germany once come to an agreement in 
nae | regard to the question of the Nearer East and the world can 
ol rete scarcely again be disturbed by any great war in any part of the 
bout Co | globe, if such a war is contrary to the commercial interests of the 
rally oe | i Empires. And both alike will become increasingly allied to 
| Cae United States of America, to which they are severally the main, 
wath contributors in emigrant population from the eighteenth century 
Seg anl eo But, of course, this Anglo-German understanding 
of Rus a include (whether it were publicly expressed or not) a recog- 
sphere | ‘tie z the part of Britain that henceforth the kingdom of the 
des 1% | the awe must, by means of a very strict alliance, come within 
o Pe | thy De Geass We have already brought pressure to bear on 
a overnment to ensure this. We intend to stand no 
x A to admit no tergiversation in this respect. So long 
tire en consents to be more nearly allied with the German 
interna] R with any other Power, so long its dynasty, its 
sions (jn th ependence, and the governance of its oversea posses- 
gi anally) wbich more and more German capital is being sunk 
» take it sian remain completely undisturbed. But you may 
“20 exists te that an alliance for offensive and defensive purposes 
} Policy of a ween Holland and Germany, and that the foreign 
E tato G e two nations will henceforth be as closely allied as is 
Ee ae) and Austria. ; 
3} cate BS is a different matter altogether. We are sufficiently 
y | Rd stil ra Sees aphy to realise that any close union or alliance, 
00a legs oe any invasion of Belgium, on our part would be for 
COutse E imate casus belli, as it should also be for France. Of 
’ $ you drive us to extremes and block us in all other 
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directions, we may put the whole questi 

. ae se RRON it 
right opportunity comes by occupying Bel 0 
by throwing down the gage of battle o F 
outcome of victory, incorporate within th pes and 
only Holland and Belgium but also Pica © Germ 
way of commencing the duel with Great Brit 
be so idiotic as to venture a corps d'armée an ain, € shoy ` 

: re transpor ts 
North Sea before we had smashed the Briti pe i 
smashing of the British Navy within the next fel 1 and, 
to us such an impossibility as not to enter wines JERS see 
any reasonable military programme. But we aia the l is 
our navy to defend the approaches to Holland. oat 
Denmark, and we ask you what sort of eflcrts sot let, ay 
make in the way of army organisation to be abl von ta 
with France and Russia, to turn us out of the 
you compelled us to occupy them. Of course, wi 
terribly in this struggle. We suffered terribly in our 18101, 
with France, but the results have been of incalculable Dene 1 
the German peoples. 

“Yet we admit that such a war would be an almost compl: | 

arrest of civilisation in the Old World. Not only should wemi } 
you do our utmost to prevent such an eventuality coming aba | 
but we should strive on both sides to be reasonable in negotisty; } 
the terms of an agreement which might render any such strug? | 
impossible, might even put war between us and any other Eu | 
pean Power of magnitude out of the question; while thus alte 
great white Powers of Europe and America could wee 
purpose, jointly and severally, of bringing the whole pe 
civilised control, and only turn their armed forces henor 
against reaction at home or abroad.’ 
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©, even in alin 


ns which might 


With regard to France and any objectio ean ango Gem 


raised in that country to the consequences © 
understanding, I have heard some Germans sues 
and the small district of French-speaking 


restored to France, and that guarantees of the me 


ity el 
the neutrality: m 


ence, and complete separation from the a 
Kingdom of Baa on the Grand Duchy eee | 
Others again, with a view to placating | 
similar independence of Denmark (and © 
of access to the Baltic), have suggested 


aking district of Hadersleben in vt eoncess 


Any 


4 ra vr 
9 D 2 sugg : 
hinted at even by the most liberal-minde¢: 
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sjon of Elsass and German Lorraine, and the good-natured 

Te op sets into flint or iron. 

Se ve striven in all the foregoing passages to give, not my 
a inions, but the views of representative Germans in regard 
fi i of an understanding between Germany and the leading 

R c of Europe. If it serves no other purpose, it will do that 

Pein forth quite clearly the ambitions and the intentions 

k i T the minds of educated and thoughtful people in the 

an Empire. As I bave said before, there are others who are 

rancorous and even ignorant or ill-informed in their views about 

Great Britain and British policy, and who would demand from the 

world at large the creation of a Greater Germany, so unjust to 

the rights and ambitions of the Latin, Slav, and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples as to raise against Germany such a European coali- 
tion as finally crushed a hundred years ago the overweening 
ambition of France. But for us to go to the opposite extreme and 
pretend that all is well, that Germany and Austria are quite 
content with the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, that there is 


-no convention existing or about to exist between the Netherlands 


and Germany, and that Germany and Austria are building fleets 
and training armies merely to find an outlet for their taxpayers’ 
money and the energies of their people, is dangerously ridiculous. 
Surely—as I ventured to remark in a recent address to a German 
audience—there must be a point beyond which the pressure of 
German ambition is foolish, but short of which the constraint of 
Germany by the Triple Entente is economically unwise. If only 
this point could be quickly determined by a formal or informal 
conference of diplomatists, and a complete understanding arrived 
at Which removed any conceivable cause of quarrel between 
Britain and Germany, France and Germany, or Russia and 
Germany, the burdens of many millions of white people would be 
ensibly lightened and the civilisation of many other millions of 
ackward or savage peoples be appreciably brought nearer to an 
achievement, 
ne politicians on both sides who are advocating a hundred 
oe loan for the increase of the British Navy should, before 
Dublie. the acceptance of this proposition on the taxpaying 
to com, en a position to assure us that every effort has been made 
it a a political understanding with Germany, carrying with 
kal o Imitation of armaments ; and that such efforts, through no 
ave o o unreasonableness, on the part of the British negotiators, 
°mpletely failed. We should be told at the same time what 
Bent es and what we felt unable to grant , and the intelli- 
Negotiat lc in the three kingdoms should decide whether our 
ors Were in the right or whether they were to blame. 


H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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_ during the five years which have pas 
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THE NAVAL ‘criszo: 


PoxIvicIANS and journalists have been busily 
in ` counting Dread nough ts ‘especially those belonging i, 
British and German navies—and in framing programme he 
building, each of which is declared to be the minimum re £ 
for the maintenance of British naval supremacy. The dea 
closely resembles that which existed in the early months of hs | 
year, when official statements, made in the course of debates, 
the Navy Estimates, caused a ‘scare’ throughout the Empire | 
while non-official predictions of rapid developments in the Germa | 
fleet went far beyond official statements. At the height of iti 
agitation the writer attempted to show * that the rate of progres 
assigned to German warship-building had been grossly exiggt 
ated, and that there would be no difficulty:in assuring the co 
tinued maintenance of British naval supremacy provided m 
steps were taken by the Government, because existing ni 
resources for building and arming warships were aioe 
the largest demands that might be made upon them. S| 
years have now elapsed, and it is possible to comba ne ni | 


with facts. Instead of having nine Drenik si | 


jon as agile | 


Occupied of ly, 


have, Germany has five ships of that type 0° eat the 
ten British ships. According to the official progian a the tF 
of 1911 there will be nine finished German Ves A vest t! ff 
available for service, and at that date sixteen sM if 
have been completed for the Royal Nowy ld have pade = 
Serious failure in recent predictions shou ia a 
programme-framers more careful when @ ae as recent | 
the future, but they are as bold as ever- Cre 


on 
z Son -erably UP 
iven t p - gaining consideradi 

8 o Germany for gaining sed since # 


; gaid 1 
was laid down; our margin of superiority a pow ® 
“shrinking ` ; counting Dreadnoughts aes var ships: 
in 1914 our margin may consist of only 5 espe?” 
efforts are made without delay, and a spe% raise : 
of from fifty to one hundred millions, t° be 


Apr! $ i 3 j 
: § ter for PE: 
° 1 See Nineteenth Century and Af 
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k statements are partly based upon a speech made by the 
ost Finister last July when the shipbuilding Vote was under 
prime ‘onl in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith then gave 
pers of British and German Dreadnoughts which would 
available for service at various dates, and said that 


ips as < ; 
pr was carefully guarded; it took no account of two Dread- 
a a ; : = 
sought cruisers now building at the cost of Australia and New 
1 


nor of additional vessels which might be laid down next 
be completed early in 1914. Moreover, his figures for 
German Dreadnoughts which might be finished in 1913 do not 
aree With those given in the official programme of the German 
Admiralty, which provides only for finishing seventeen Dread- 
noughts before the end of that year. To these points further 
reference will be made; but the real position of affairs will be 
hetter understood if a statement is at once submitted showing the 
relative position of the British and German fleets when the Dread- 
nought era began (1905) and the corresponding position at the 
present time. This course appears desirable, because the belief is 
entertained in influential quarters that our relative strength has 
seriously declined during the last five years, and because it is pos- 
sible to subject those apprehensions to conclusive tests, in which 
personal opinions can play only a subordinate part. 

The following passages in the speech made at Glasgow on 
October 19 by Mr. Balfour will show that the apprehensions of 
relative decline are, in his opinion, well founded, and require 
scious consideration : 

But five years separate the two dates, and yet I venture to say that in 
TER five, ten, or twenty ycars in our history has there been so great a 
Me eaaa] position, and one so ominous, as that which has taken 

8 the last sixty months. 


Zealand, 
year a n d 


R to say that no man, I do not think any member of the 

one Would say, if the question was put to him directly, that any 

ra ate be drawn between our relative strength among tho naval 

ames ee and our relative strength among the naval Powers in 1910. 

® are in ane any man could say that the two things were comparable. 

change in T different world. It is not merely that there has been a small 

and ought gree. There has been a change in type, and we can no longer, 

aritime aa longer, to think of ourselves as in a position of securing the 
Mr Premacy which we enjoyed only five years ago. 

- Balfour also referred to ‘ this narrow range of superiority 


four shina + 
by Mr ships in 1913,’ obviously having in mind the figures given 
Rak Squith for Great Britain and Germany, and added : 
See as. 3 
that ig ae ae it is impossible for us to say that a margin so narrow as 
En foresee k e cannot be wiped out by circumstances which none of us 
Vou, 7... or which no Government, no administrator, no Board of 
LXVIII No. 406 35 
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= An excellent Table giving further particulars of 


Pas 
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i 1 CENTURY 
Admiralty may be responsible: but it is one whine 
consequences for us and for the Empire the eitek 
only by one generation, but by generation at 
Empire. I think this myself to be a ost lame i 
condition of affairs. I cannot believe that either t} Utable a 
part of the public which has given seriou he G 


= Ove 
: d i lease < Serious attention to ernment 
present situation without serious ausgiving and alarm : 


In order that readers may be enabled to ton 
judgment in regard to the importance really attachi, Inde 
going statements, and to many similar or even stron ie the fy 
recently made by public men, three Tables have we i 
In the first is given a nominal list of British and Gem, T 
the Dreadnought class already laid down or to be conn 
this financial year. The technical term ‘laid down? ne | 
the date at which the erection of the structure of a ship ad 
building slip is begun. It may differ considerably from the hie | 
which the order is given to build a ship : y 


TABLE I 


List of ‘ Dreadnoughts ? completed, building, and to be commenced inig: | 
Great Britain. Germany. 
Laid down Programme į 
Dreadnonght . Oct 1905 
Indomitable . March 1906 = 
Inflexible | Feb. 1906 ù 1905-6 
Invincible . April 1906 


Lalddown Prga | 


1908-9 


Bellerophon . Dec. 1906 } | Nassau. . duly 1907 } IM | 

Temeraire . Jan. 1207  $ 1906-7 Westfalen . Jaly 1907 

Superb . . Feb. 1907 Í Pian INT 1% iw 

St. Vincent . Dec. 1907 ` Posen . à e 

Collingwood | Feb. 1908 i 1907-8 | Von der Tann. Mar 

7, 5 4 

Vanguard. . April 1908 . Ostfriesland. Oct. n } an 

Indefatigable . Feb. 1909 | Helgoland — Nov. ol 
2 


Neptune . . Jan. 1909 


Oolossus . . July 1909 
Hercules . . Aug. 1909 
Orion =. | Nov. 1909 Oden ae aal NON 
Barge Nove 19098 (3 ong 4 Bisat Li E 
Princess Royal. May 1910 | 15025 Ersatz Hilde Sgt, 1909 


S I OAE D 


| Cruiser H. 


Conqueror . April 1910 brand. + 
Monarch . - April 1910 
Thunderer . April 1910 


+. Jaid down 
20 ships laid down. 13 ships la! 


2 ships June 1910, 
[Builling at the cost of Aus- 
_ tralia and New Zealand]. ips (to. 
5 ships (to be laid down) 1910-11. pate 


f these the first ten ships are Note ae 
commission, and the next two are | are in com 
Proaching completion. 


will be found at PP. 218-19 of the Navy League 474 
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5 set forth in Table I. obviously do not support the con- 


he fact during the last five years our standing relatively to 
jentio ei. declined so far as the construction of battleships 
in germany armoured cruisers of the Dreadnought class is concerned. 
nel and ee one omits the two large cruisers building, at the cost of 
al ven and New Zealand, for service in the Pacific, there 
a | just venty-five British ships as compared with seventeen 
ee n ships "It is proper, also, to bear in mind the reason given 
the fi, r onstructing the four large German armoured cruisers included 
atenen e Table—namely, that they were primarily intended for the i 
repr Aion of commerce and shipping on distant foreign stations. ' 
ships ie Charles Beresford and others have urged the desirability, 
enced i when estimating our naval strength relatively to Germany, 
indicates of taking into account also the fleets of Austria and Ttaly. At 
p on the present two vessels of the Dreadnought class are being built in 
le datei T Austria, but it is reported that the first will not be launched until 


next June and the second not until October. Two others are said 
to be contemplated, one of which may be begun next year. In 
Italy two Dreadnoughts are building, one of which has been 
launched : two more have been recently ordered. The financial 
provision for new construction in that country is, however, very 


mowe | 


Programs: 1 
small in relation to outstanding liabilities on vessels now building. 
As a consequence, early dates of completion for service of these 
Dreadnoughts are not likely to be realised. Moreover, authority 
ies | 8 needed for the assumption that in case of war between Great 
| Britain and Germany, the Italian fleet would be ranged against 
ors | the Royal Navy. Such an event appears highly improbable ; but 
_ | “en if it occurred our position as an isolated Power would not be 
infavourable, and in such circumstances Great Britain would 

| tardly stand alone. 

| Tables IT. and IIT. show the relative positions of Great Britain 


| int Germany in regard to ‘ capital ships’ for the 31st of March 


‘ pi the 31st of March 1910. These dates are taken because 
hey p "actically cover the period mentioned by Mr. Balfour, and 
4 nale ess to dates up to which the annual ‘ Dilke Returns 

} have te to Parliament are usually corrected. These returns 
| S teed] fim compiling the Tables. All the vessels enumer- 
ine ee less than twenty years old at the dates selected, that 
ship 3 period of service on the Active List adopted for battle- 
arge cruisers in the German Navy Law of 1908. 
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disappearance from the Active List, of all pre 
matter of fact, from time immemorial—a 

great changes began which have been ¢ 
duction of steam propulsion, iron and s 
rials, and defensive armour—the const 
of warship has involved the relative de 
but has not made them useless. 

to this Review the writer has in 


Ceding ty 

Speci 
Onsequent i 
teel as shi bu; 
ruction of 


l: Taste II 
i Capital Ships. March Zist, 1906 
Germany. Great Britain é 
Displacement. į 4 j 
Completed. Tons. | Completed, Dispen 
5 Braunschweig type . 65,000 | 5 King Edwar type Tos, l 
5 Wittelsbach type - 58,000 | 8 Formidable type pee 
5 Kaiser type o - 52,400 | 6 Duncantype , ` m | 
4 Brandenburg type . 39,600 | 9 Majestic type , “Bay 1 
j 8 Royal Sovereign type 113% 1 
ype 13% | P 
| 6 Canopus type . . mw i 
| 2 Swiftsure type . | 353 
19 215,000 | 44 an | 
Building. Building. | 
5 Deutschland type . 65,200 3 King Edward type . 49,000 
2 Lord Nelson type . 30) f 
es 1 Dreadnought type . 11%) f 
3 Invincible type. . ölW D 
9 ao f 
; 24 Grand Total. 280,200 53 Grand Total. 18 l 
i NoTE—Two Dreadnoughts (Nassau i 
as class) were provided for in the German | 


Navy Estimates of 1906-7, but neither 4 
was laid down until July, 1907. $ in excess oit | 
This Table shows that in April 1906 the British fleet ae tonnag: | 
German fleet by 29 capital ships and 506,000 tons (disp a excess of HE 
Table IIT. shows that in April 1910 the core ib was inte ‘ 
British fleet was 27 capital ships and 508,000 tons, W umber f0 A 
to lay down in 1910-11 one more British ship oe 5 by Australia 
_by Germany, and two large armoured cruisers, paid 1° 
New Zealand. 


= eral! 
u £ 
derable $ i and 
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yaintain our supremacy. ‘Taking present conditions, 

sume that, in case of a conflict with a foreign Power or 
Tod navies, the first stage would probably involve the 
; of Dreadnoughts on both sides. On the extreme 
the earlier actions of the war resulted in the 
rance of the Dreadnoughts on both sides as unfit 


ers ton 


up 0 


l Joymen 
mmption that 
clic disappea 


TABLE III 
Capital Ships. March 31st, 1910. 


Germany. Great Britain, 
id CONE ; A rss 
Complore’ cht type 3 readnought type 
2 Me E 36,400 (battleships) 93,000 
3 Dreadnought type 
(armoured cruisers) 51,800 


8 144,800 


Displacement. | 
Tons. 


A A Pre- Dreadnoughts. 

BAD nL R type . 65,200 Lord Nelson type . 33,000 
5 Braunschweig type 65,000 King Edward type . 130,800 
ö Wittelsbach type - 58,000 Formidable type . 120,000 
5 Kaiser type ; . 52,800 Duncan type . -70,000 

Majestic type . . 134,100 
Canopus type . a Tw 
Swiftsure type . . 23,800 


241,000 40 589,400 


Building. Building. 
§ Dreadnought type | 9 Dreadnought type 
(battleships) 151,000 | (battleships) 190,000 
3 Dreadnought type 3 Dreadnought type 
(armoured Cruisers) 59,000 - (armoured cruisers) 71,000 


1l 210,000 261,000 


Me Building and Completed, Total Building and Completed. _ 
Dreadnoughts ~. - 246,400 20 Dreadnoughts . . 405,800 
Pre-Dreadnoughts | 241/000 40 Pre-Dreadnoughts . 589,400 

995,200 


— 


3G = 
rand Total, 487,400 60 ships 


Biss. 
we Fin 1910-1, Ordered in 1910-11. 


Neadnoughts (unknown) 5 Dreadnoughts . (unknown) 


a: sas . ar 
ied gom the erman list are NorTE.—EFrom the poia a 
ich were jy ndenburgs, 19,9 S ded: 8 Royal Sovereigns, 113, 
Were launched in EA aa oes Renown, 12,350 tons, which were 
launched in 1891-2 and 1895 respectiv: 
ieg 
~ ther ORS ipi ; 

, ery : ; ae 
mn eadnoy ane and supposing the available effective nS 
uld follow t Ships to be treated simply as reserves at fi rst, 
D T Upo that the ultimate result of the struggle would deper 
{ Cadno TA relative strengths of the opposing forces : 

ine ), Whatever the individual value of such 7 
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Lord Charles Beresford, for instance, Propose 
mation that two pre-Dreadnoughts shall be ae a8 a tong i 
Dreadnought. Other persons, including the Sidereq e My, 


F a 
to be a serious under-estimate of the value of RES, c i ( 
ing to earlier types.” If, instead of makin ae Fes i 
between Dreadnoughts and pre-Dreadnoughts Bee COtpargt 
vessels of the latter class are compared among oe irin ( 
differences of opinion can be avoided, and a better vee 
the real relative force of opposing fleets. idea [ormel y i 
This principle has been adopted in Tables II i 
EERE Poe ate and NI, y ji 
the former it will be seen that at the end of March 1906 E y 
capital ships (all of pre-Dreadnought types) built and pet 
were twenty-four in number, with an aggregate di ui Íl 
RA £ . regate displacement y 
about 280,000 tons; the corresponding British ships were fom. s 
nine in number (including Lord Nelsons), with a d p 
tonnage of 716,000 tons. In addition, there were buildin i E 
British Dreadnoughts of nearly 70,000 tons; three of these a 7 
in an early stage of construction. Taking the grand totals (in. 
cluding Dreadnoughts), the British force exceeded the Gema | i 
force by twenty-nine ships (including four Dreadnoughts) at | ‘ 
506,000 tons. These figures furnish a means of roughly meas- 5 
ing the preponderance of British capital ships over German attha f p 
date, and they justify the satisfaction expressed by Mr. Baw | y 
with the conditions which then existed. We had an asud f h 
position of supremacy. ire 
A similar comparison of capital ships for the Blst a m 
1910 has been made in Table III. Taking grand er a r 
built, building, and to be laid down in 1910-11, the n F ie : 
nority above Germany was represented a Hey tee r 
ships and 508,000 tons. In these totals of ships E an poegi m 
included an excess of twenty pre-Dreadnoughts, Re is 
an . whereas foul) 
excess in displacement tonnage of 348,000 tons, rede f r 
twenty bulls Va 


ons in 1000: oe 
coin ve pitt 
I jfferenc® be 


Pied SV ADA sand) FodnltatibORehBdi Gnd eGangotri 


riod were 13.5 in numbers and 26.5 in tonnage, 
is ja method, however, tends to mislead when making 
pae this nature, and cannot be accepted except as an 
ns 


ty ) mparis0 f the rate of progress made by an individual fleet. The 
sha 1 facts that require to be borne in mind are that the 
a abso ot of capital ships was Increased by nine ships and 
dione eran ath displacement, while the British was Increased by 
a e | i and 209,000 tons. r a Sepe men g o 
omede f man ships in 1906 was about 11, ons, anc lour years later 


| | increased to 14,700 tons : the corresponding averages for 
E. nereas 
Eii had 1 


| Fo f jgh capital ships were about 14,800 tons in 1906 and nearly i 
Cema d D tons in 1910. It may also be said, and truly said, that in | 
Duildine T i Great Britain possessed more than twice as many capital 
ement i 3 as were possessed by Germany, and that the average dis- 
te fon. fE cement tonnage per ship was 27.5 per cent. greater than that of 


lacemen: 
ding four 1 
1ese were | 
otals (in | 


the German capital ships ; whereas in 1910 our capital ships were 
not quite 82 per cent. greater in number than the German, and 
the superiority in average displacement per ship was not quite 
13 per cent. in our favour. No one disputes the fact which these 


Gema f fgures illustrate ; the German Navy has made immense strides ; 
hts) al F nd it can now claim, or will soon possess, the second place in the 
| messi | yar-fleets of the world, if the United States continue the moderate 
anata | programmes of shipbuilding which have been customary in recent 
> Ballon | years. The vital question is, however, not so much what has 
1 ast | heen the advance made by Germany, but whether our margin of 

superiority remains ample when measured by the comparison of 
of Mart tumbers and individual powers of capital ships in the German and 
forte | British Navies. The decision on this point must rest with the 
ish 3 | Government. Tables TT. and IIT. demonstrate conclusively the 
by thir | [ct that, as compared with Germany, there has been practically 
r Ki i shrinkage in our excess in numbers or in aggregate displace- 
ago o 


| Mut tonnage during the last four or five years. 
; Any comparison between the two Navies must be incomplete 
f with ignores other important factors of naval force and restricts $ 
| ae to capital ships. Tor example, Great Britain possesses 
4 endid fleet of armoured cruisers constructed during the last = 
wars, many of which are superior in powers of offence 
Thorens Vessels classed as capital ships in the German | 
i lod n most of the German armoured cruisers built aE 
je t tega amed are relatively small and weak. The principal fac 
"f i a fo these important vessels will be found on page 9 
ther EY for December 1908. Since that article was 
a the Ho werful armoured cruiser (the Blucher) has been 
ihe ee fleet. Including this vessel | 
Segate Pas cruisers launched from 1897 to 
_  “Splacement of about 93,000 t 3 
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armoured cruisers launched from 1899 to 
Invincibles classed as Dreadnoughts) 
of more than 424,000 tons displacen 
figures is needless. 

The foregoing statements have been | 
German fleets, because so much has been 
growth and power of the latter. 
tacitly assumed that if the relative 


0 1907 ( 
cludes thins | 
nent, Com : 


Te |p, 
either as to their present position or future Be no luis 
recognise the fixed resolve of British citizens Ge ne: 
Empire to maintain that supremacy whatever ray tae th 
involved, and against all possible or probable conte na 
writer does not propose to make any assumptions ag to a ? 
binations, but will take for purposes of illustration a oe | 
made in the Navy League Annual of 1910 between the fe | 
the Triple Alliance and that of Great Britain. The Navy Len: | 
is at present committed to the policy of laying down ‘ino ke | 
to one’ which may be laid down by the Navy next in poweri | 
Great Britain--that is to say, by Germany. Its publications, } 
a rule, do not contain optimistic estimates of our relative mm! 
strength ; but the following are the figures published in its Annul 
on the authority of the Editor, Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., s 
representing the present situation : | 


Dd ther 


i — 
| Capital Ships Armoured Cruises | 


| 
= _—SE ana 
| No. | Displacement No. 
| F a 
| Tons 95 | 
British Empire . 5 : 59 | 899,630 a | ash | 
Germany, Austria, Italy $ 42 > fanna A 


ae bub Om f 
for themselves: n t 
y conceivable Cd 


S 
nged agam 


These figures may be allowed to speak 
more it must be questioned whether in an 
stances the fleet of Italy is likely to be ra 
Great Britain. 

The assertion that we are threatened V 
affairs will be found on examination to be Sifi 
assumption that only Dreadnoughts will ee or! | 
been recently asserted, in support of an app% anon Si ; 


| 
t tint 


< 100 millions sterling, that most of our Dea «lof teh 
become obsolete within three years, and ne Da 
exception of the Agamemnon and Lord © meal ee 


within from four to five years.’ In course © x 
noughts in all navies will necessarily pass ° 
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common sense, long experience, and the established 
ing ison" f other navies—including the German—to assign such 
"es pe i P (on active service) to warships of any class as are 
on th, f sport the foregoing statements. As already stated, the 


Y l ipvolve s have adopted, since 1908, a ‘life’ of twenty years for 
Tha | rman: g and large cruisers, and propose to regulate accordingly 
ecling shi struction for ‘ substitute ’ ships. Even when the 


f con ae ; : 
ie been completed it 1s doubtful if their predecessors will 


ppear : because the Germans recognise the value of a 
of ships and keep all their old ships remaining on | 
ist in good repair. In view of what is being done in 
| ; ‘og it would be mere midsummer madness to act in the 
Shout, J frei pe 1 to discard our pre-Dreadnoughts at the early 
othe sf manner proposed and o i £ Į read ght: é e early 
ons = dates declared to be inevitable. In 1915 the Lord Nelsons will 
e have been launched only nine years; the King Edwards and f 
The | the Swiftsures ten to twelve years ; the Formidables and Duncans : 
e feats | thirteen to seventeen years ; the Canopus class sixteen to eighteen i 
vy Leam; | years and the Majesties nineteen to twenty years. The decision 
iwo lek | asto the dates when ships are actually struck off the Active List, 
poner | ofcourse, rests with the Admiralty, and in making that decision 
cations. | regard will certainly be paid to the practice of other countries as 
tive nin! | well as to our available relative force in newer types of capital 
ts Anmul | ships. In all cases one essential condition ought to be fulfilled : 
MP,« | ‘long as any ship is retained on the effective list she must be 
kept fit for immediate and efficient service so far as regards sea- 
____| “orthiness, propelling apparatus and armament. A reserve of 
mso || ‘tips is needful, and it can be maintained, while fulfilling this 
_— | ‘sential condition, at moderate cost ; a reserve of ‘lame ducks’ is 
psat | Worse than useless. * 
m= eeu entering afresh into the endless arguments for and 
Te if ee od warships, it is proper to refer in this con- 
e in of i '¢ enormous value undoubtedly attaching to the posses- 
f ta Rey in the numbers of ships available for a 
eloped 5 when under-water attacks have been greatly 
4 e largely ubmarines are being improved, submarine ne Wi 
} Poduce ae in future, and locomotive torpedoes E ane 
ca lirger chars igher speed, greater range and accuracy, eee Wi a 
3 ee a explosives. Tt is admitted generally mag 
tont o ra achini m existence or projected will = : F 
ot this ae (even if they remain afloat) by a sue ul a : a ; 
aaa and it is a matter of experience that for some neg 
vic a vessel struck in this fashion will not be available for 


e ; z È 
Deion, en if repairs can be effected. Hence it follows that 
S 


yin numbers, even when the margin does not consist of 
€ latest types, may have the determining influence on 
“See Vv ineteenth Century and After for May 1905. 
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dep 
bxy T ` re Jy 3 } 9 I end ex 
types. The relative fighting force Of navies is a 


by the comparison of the Dreadnoughts P Borem t 1 
Dreadnoughts are not made negligible quant; ley onta ci i 
ance of new types ; and above all considerati beg by the x a 
represented by comparisons of numbers of T Of mete mat 
nesses of armour, speed and other features in 3 PS and g 
still stands the influence of the skill, training 
of officers and men, as it has always done thro 
Another valuable test of actual progress ; val bist, 
ad pep : 5 m Warsh wal 
made by Great Britain and Germany during the la NG “ul 
be applied by comparing the sums voted by the Ve Jeana 
new construction and armaments during that Moe 
asserts that warships cost less to build, arm and equip ‘a a E 
than they do in this country ; and it may be presumed fe | 
penditure on the building and armament of new ships is ae | 
economically administered here than it is in Germany. Milis J? 
the five financial years beginning on the 1st of April, 1906, a | 
ending on the 3lst of March, 1911, the total sum voted by ihe 
House of Commons for new construction and armaments is tay 
nearly fifty-five millions sterling, and that voted by the Reichsis 
about 45,200,000. If the last ten financial years be taken, te 
corresponding figures are about 112 millions sterling for Gre 
Britain, and a little over sixty-three millions for Germany. D 
the first of these ten years the effect of the German Navy Las 
of 1900 began to be felt, and the amount voted for new enn 
tion and armaments was not quite 4,700,000. ; for the bes 
year the corresponding amount is nearly 11,400,000). ve re | 
two and a-half times as much as ten years ago—4 notati; T 
tion of the burden borne by Germany in creating bes es te | 
British votes for the same services have yaried B a I: 
years from a minimum of 8,660,000I. (1908-9) to 2 mati | 
14,957,001. (1910-11). ‘The annual vote for 07 3 onal 
and armaments during that period has averaged o an 
for the Royal Navy, and about 6,315,001. for m ult 
For the last five years the corresponding aver 
been : British, nearly eleven millions; 
millions sterling. Germany has made enor 
had Tecourse to loans, but, judged by actual 00. 
maintained the lead which was held five yeaS E Germ 
reported recently, as if it were a ‘new fact, 1112) 


_ dlls ih 
arship cong at 


i Struct 
Courage ang tesom 
ughout Naval bis 


ure, Y 
expend he 
creased by about a million sterling as COMP" deont 
current year, Various comments have been ™ 
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es which are supposed to have influenced its 
Y fy German Navy Estimates. It ought, therefore, to 
oe financial statement which accompanied the 


iy Navy B in 1911-12, i 
j to new construction and armaments. There has, as a 
of fact, peen free publication of the financial arrangements 
and intended for the purpose of creating a new and 
eq ful German Navy, and it is both misleading and mischievous 
sh - attempt to create, an impression that secrecy or 
ate, Ol 2 M 
ise has been attempted. The naval authorities and Govern- 
ire other maritime countries were fully informed, and it was 
yaen p duty to take the steps which may be considered necessary in 
Untries fy Pee uence of the execution of the German programme. 
Ge 4 That programme has been steadily worked at, and has been 
a ta | revised from time to time, chiefly in consequence of action taken 
is a ty Great Britain subsequently to the passing of the German Navy | 
, Thi | {ct of 1900. Apart from these revisions, which shave been em- 
1906 a | bodied in other Acts and approved by the Reichstag, the execution | 
ed by ik of the German programme appears to have proceeded in general 
ite accordance with the intentions of the Acts and not to have been 
iaie sensibly affected by action taken from year to year in regard to 
ien te British shipbuilding programmes. That opinion has always been 
for Gre held and expressed by the writer, but it has been challenged in 
ag I eo quarters. For example, the Spectator (5th of Novem- 
Navy Lat ber) recently said: ‘Now we know that when we hesitate 
eons 10 our building policy [Germany] seizes the occasion to be more 
ne ctl oe in hers’; and again (12th of November): ‘Sir Henry 
cor nett | op cee Bannerman’s policy simply led to a tremendous increase 
Je illus | ey. in shipbuilding. Germany seized the oppor- 
ew NOT | that i cred by his policy of stopping our shipbuilding, to prove 
these Ht teed that « in earnest, to rush her own programme.’ It will be 
tial and ee cute opinions have been expressed in an influen- 
- tnd for that 5 ormed journal it is desirable to test their accuracy ; 
Any Cam i nee only—not in order to justify the policy of Sir 
f Posed to ee 2 -Bannerman or any other statesman—it is pro- 
| tentary P, mine the facts of the case as disclosed in Parlia- 
pers. 
| and ca a the numbers and dates of laying down for British 
etive vot readnoughts appear in Table I.; those as to the 
ae at ten year es for new construction and armaments during the 
diate 7c’ have been summarised, but we may now briefly 
00,0002 i variations. The British votes rose from about 
two Chit vee to a maximum of 13,508,0001. in 190 
time of ae ships building in England were purchased abo 
e Russo-J apanese war; the votes then fell 


to cre 


No oe 


$ : f 
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11,291,001. in 1905-6, and to 10 859.009) - 
The last-mentioned Navy Estimate, l 
Cawdor, and were accepted in substance | 
except as regards the number of new 
1906-7. Lord Cawdor had proposed four | 
lown three ; but the actual expendi ar, Lord p Mi 
di 2 expenditure in 1906 Cedo 7 
tion and armaments closely approached t “Ton in | 
and consequently approximated to the su en and a. 
by Lord Cawdor’s Board. The Dreain pene 
cibles had been previously included in the ma a 
and orders for them had been placed betate toe 
office. As a consequence of that action a B Ifo Tey 
Bill of 1900 was amended; the discussions TA erman Yon 
Reichstag took place towards the enq of th e 
and the first German Dreadnoughts (Nassau olan j i 
in 1906, as well as an armoured cruiser ( Bh order 
was comparable with the British Minotaur class a 
1 ‘6 : E sher th: 
with the Invincibles. No German Dreadnought was laid d a 
until July 1907, but during that year four such vessek a 
begun. Our reply to this first step in Dreadnought cmt 
tion was the laying down of three new ships in 1906-7. In 19 i 
Great Britain and Germany each laid down three Dra 
noughts, the total number then built and building being ia 
British as against five German ; the Dreadnought herself vasi 
commission, while all the German ships still remained on ii 
stocks. In these circumstances it was not unreasonable ttt! 
the British programme for new Dreadnoughts to be laid dm 
in 1908-9 should have been restricted to two vessels, or that i 
vote for new construction and armaments should fall, m p 
quence, to about 8,700,000I. for that financial year. Har | 
German naval authorities had been stirred to fresh a a 
unwise presentation (in J uly 1907) of a Parliamentary T | 
Which (on the authority of the British Admiralty) 1° of 
total of twenty German battleships on the effective 4st ma 
cially described as ‘obsolescent.’ Undoubtedly es ided 
primary cause of the new Navy Act of 1908, which P 
laying down in cach of several successive Yor d bye” 
Dreadnoughts instead of three as had been avn for 
Acts. The story now repeated was told in tha $a 
last (page 209), but it seems to be forgotten: Now 
can exist that the decision to quicken thei : 
taken by the German Admiralty before the clos? i ein the 
ib was absolutely independent of the reduction E 
j Vote for New Construction in the Estimates 
contrary assumption above quoted has, 5° # atin 
foundation in fact. Tt is also worth notice 1 


ih t 
ear 19: 


A de 
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dnoughts were ordered by Great Britain, Germany laid 
in strict accordance with the provisions of the Navy 
i i ishing fresh proof that her work of creating a new 
; BF ttle if at all, influenced by the contemporaneous ship- 
get 98 vogramme of Great Britain. The writer sees no reason 
piliing Te the good faith of public declarations in that sense 
or wy Esi of the highest officials in the German Admiralty, 
te attaches great importance to the confirmation of that view 
a ae English writer E EE authority on naval 
ects within the last oat i Having been granted special 
ities for inspecting new German warships during a recent visit 

ipyards of that country, Mr. John Leyland expressed the 


w the shi a ee wares Sate eae 
flowing opinion as the result of his extensive Investigations : 


en pred 


Tho German Navy has been expanded in strict accordance with the 

dalarations of the German Government: and this expansion does not 
| appear to be based on any programme of construction which we have adopted 
laid dom | ot may adopt. 


sels Ter | s PE 7 
i Mr. Balfour declared at Glasgow that he still holds to his 


migs | iginal opinion that there was a lamentable pause in our ship- 
vo Daal building during two fatal years ’ (presumbly 1907-8 and 1908-9) ; 
beet but the figures given above prove that during that period British 
olf wasn |S for new construction and armaments closely approached 
al ae co millions sterling as against a German total of less than 
nable tht eee three-quarter millions sterling. Further, Mr. Balfour 
Jaid doma hilding fee quite unable to explain the slackness in ship- 
r that ib ani een still appears to characterise his Majesty’s Govern- 
in cons “tna len it is recollected that the British Vote for new con- 
\eanwtilt Bins and armaments this year approaches fifteen millions 
tion by | hoy: a 3S against the German Vote of 11,400,000/., one wonders 
Papel | tp o men count slackness.’ When the corresponding Vote 
got | The “a 5 appears, that wonder will be increased. 

ndhas ot ue no brief for the Government or the Admiralty, 
“tasions yy mee in making criticisms of their action on many 
p f eona] inter = has considered that action to be prejudicial to 
| tatio , Se $ But, having carefully reviewed the existing 
een alle Secs that it is not ‘ ominous’ or ‘ critical ’ as 
V the ee ee he ventures to believe that readers who 
Uslons are aa figures summarised above will agree that his 
48 compan, “a founded. Our margin of superiority in naval 

; with Germany has not shrunk during the last 
C manner asserted; it will not be measured by 
Ea ot z Germany has not surpassed or even equalled 
* ate Spen ne of warships; we have a very long lead; 
& More money and building more ships. This 


5 . 
See The Times of November 15. 3 
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satisfaction as regards the present situati l 
the question of future action ope on Í 


aaa n for ? Oever 
that consideration or criticism may well cor Sideras, 
tentions of the Government are made know eet iy 
mates for next year. When this financial me l 

on hand no fewer than fifteen incomplete Da 
stages of progress, from the five ships of this no 
which will be in the earliest stage of buildins a Pst 
are very far advanced. On these and ge y Vessels hja, 
destroyers and submarines there will þe r e af CT, l 
liability, and the primary duty is obviously to comple a 
as many of these vessels as possible with the e na 
Even then there remains such a margin of prou l: ty | 
drawn upon that, if there is any real necessity for a ae 
‘further programme’ next year, that necessity can he a 
Nottingham on the 18th of November Mr. Balfour again tal 
the present situation as ‘ full of peril,’ and undoubtedly he va 
vinced that this is the case ; but it is difficult to imagine the gon | 


on which that belief has been founded. | 

Much has been said during the last two years respecting tè | 5 
relative warship-building capability of this country and Gemy f 
The writer need not repeat opinions he has previously express i 


they stand recorded in the pages of this Review and elsenbe | 
Independent investigations made and published by other persi 
confirm his belief in the continued and marked pre-eminent 
Great Britain in her possible output of warships. Ane 
writer in the Glasgow Herald recently put the relative ne 
power of Great Britain and Germany as three to two. Tite 
mate certainly does not err in favour of this country. 
the time required for the construction of warships 
countries there are also marked differences of oe Gert 
it is not far from the truth to assume that a few Bea it 
shipbuilders can produce single ships as rapidly Eas ar of BE 
shipbuilders; but that when a considerable ae : 
armoured ships are built simultaneously this cov ation for et f 
a sensible advantage in their average rate of an Na 
As a matter of fact, under the provisions © ie to use tbe 
shipbuilding contractors have not been requir’ BAE 
endeavours or to hasten the completion of BEE 
schemes embodied in these laws, the 2° ho 
armoured ships are distributed over three 


My, . Q S i 
_ each financial year, but in many ma their 


De laid down ’—that is to say, the erectio e 
_ building-slips is not commenced—until 2 


an n 
are given. In regard to this procedure maii 
Da 


Pu 


et 
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e fallen into error, and have assumed construction to 
vers HV ar the date at which orders have been placed with 
j pgn 3 os this fashion the estimates made for possible or 

dates of completion of German ships have been too 
probable For the first five German Dreadnoughts the critical 
gone, actual periods of construction are now known, and the 
‘ng summary of them may be of interest : 


= nn | BuiHing Period 
WA Date of Order | Laid Down | Goines | (From Date of 
| | 
fi i 7 | | 
: o . | May 1906 July 1907 } Oct. 1909 | 40 months | 
M en | Oct. 1906 } “wf! AL Nov. 1909 | 37, | 
ped ' i} aprit 1907 {| Sept- 1908 | Aprilis10 | 3T , 
i e Aprii ESO YT | Dew.i1908 May 1910 | 33 ,, 
© met Lier Tann . | Oct. 1907 March 1908 Sept. 1910 | 35: a 
n deserts | ear een z S 
J he istm Circumstances of a special and non-recurrent character are 
he grout knowin to have caused the long delay in laying down the first twa 


vessels; but in other cases, wherein there were no such special 
rasons, although vessels have been ordered early in a financial 
year (which begins in April), they have not been laid down until 
elerii the following autumn or winter. It will be seen therefore that 
eel Matements which have been made repeatedly to the effect that 
vin German ships included in the programme of a particular financial 
Jlinfom! Jean are always laid down months before British ships of the same 
route | a S programme are not well founded. Four new German ships 
hat et the present year’s programme have not yet been laid down : 
Ase] a ae ordered about April last, yet their actual construction 
in the in] Pritish E will begin only a short time before that of the five 
Probst | datied Ships of this year’s programme, two of which are now being 
ng Geto | se the Royal Dockyards, while the orders for three others 
ing Br ae be given. Possibly the labour difficulties which have © 
HET eeng, man Shipbuilding this year and have been terminated 
vould HYD but aed have influenced temporary inaction in these cases; 
for f bying ilo e Instances the intervals between dates of order and 
Ae) disturbia vn have been considerable, although there have been no- 
fi a aunes to account for delay. Fite 
Co.» OC remarked in passing that the foregoing facts as to i 


pecting t: 
| Germany. 
expres) 


dYa I 
been taken b 
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August that the latest British battleships 
g No one familiar with Gern PS woy 
Euo Ope a ay , Serman official n 
the statement that the Intelligence Dep roc 
ihe German Admiralty so poorly. L 
publicly stated that, to his knowledge 
Germany in good time to have enabled 
ships to carry guns of equal or larger capi. Preparas P 
ected for British ships if that cues had Ga than mi 
His statement has received independent support etd i 
authorities; and Mr. John Leyland, to whose wea Conte 
spection reference was made above, evidently ae Of 
although these four ships have not yet been hil D ta | 
armour and armaments are already in process of mA tej 
Those are the items which will practically determine a if i 
and as the German official date for completion has been a f 
the ‘end of 1913,’ there will obviously be no difficulty vas | 
to that date, while adhering to the average rate of progress a 
has hitherto been maintained. 

Tt will be seen from this brief statement of facts that thedia | 2 
at which orders are given for warships do not enable close appr 
mation to be made to probable dates of completion; and ti 
greater interest attaches to dates at which work is begun on tt: | 


Germany to give orders for guns, armour and propelling appar 
and to proceed with the manufacture of these items a 
before ships are laid down, so that there shall be no check Wt 
progress of constructing ships when once 
has been long established in this country, & 
economy and rapidity in warship-building. #80 Er 
of attention is that the date at which a warship e as beet 
little or nothing as a measure of the stage to whic! A 
advanced or the further time that will be pee 0 

pletion. Other considerations than the final da cient 
determine the date for launching, and these CP". 
greatly. A better measure of ‘ building Pee oe “08 wo 
reckoning from the date when a ship 38 Jaid 40 t Ta al 

that is not and cannot be kept secret— a” a 
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e of emergency ; but in ordinary circumstances several 
giei ^ occupied subsequently to contract trials—in opening 
pots pi ecting machinery, making adjustments or alterations 
pot and O° q carrying out works necessary for final completion— 
pils, 25 warship is taken over from her builders and com- 
l for service with a fleet. $ ; 
lon -g these facts 1n mind, attention may next be directed 
| EA nan performances in warship-building. For the 
k W ne Dreadnoughts built in Germany the building periods— 
rst q from date of laying down to commencement of trials— 
recone , from twenty-six to thirty-three months : averaging a 
have is than thirty months. The period between commence- | 
ge t trials and commissioning has varied from four to seven 
iE the average has been about five and a-half months. On 
| an average, therefore, about thirty-five months—and as a mini- i 
in epg | 0 thirty eE eye clapeed ibr cate of laying À 
tess hil jovn and the date when erman (ee noug its have been com- 
| missioned ; and that period has been practically in accordance with 
intentions expressed in the Navy Acts. According to present 
Admiralty practice, British contractors and the Royal Dockyards 
are required to complete ships for commissioning in twenty-seven 
months from the date of giving the order to build, or about twenty- 
bur months from the date of laying down, and this require- 
ment is fulfilled unless strikes or labour difficulties intervene, as 
practi they do unfortunately at the present time. That kind of interfer- 
apparati moe is not peculiar to Great Britain, and the events of 
come iw | “WS year bear witness to the fact that Germany is as liable to 
| hour troubles as is this country. Summing up the facts, there- 
vd erent practice gives to Great Britain an average advantage of a 
A ne conils and a minimum advantage of three mon 
A ne aup periods accepted in Germany, and reckoned 
‘ Mee oy 2 to completion for commissioning. er 
Bisnis, ee of July last in the House of Connie s i 
| struction eens to thirty-three months as ihe pea o 
vf | Mining these ee oe first five German De E S, i A 
Me date of trials 1ods he was reckoning from laying ae o te 
f" Completion 2 and made no allowance for the period occup! 
a | a Mot alter the trials were finished. The latter perio 
T IS, and as a rule it h s time Mr. Asquith 
itted j as been longer. At that time i 4 


+ ip CaS 


In 


t the dats 
Se aD pion: 
; and thet 
sun on th 
chinery, é 
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ee ks 
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they will not be ` finished ’—that is to say, ¢ 
sion—until the end of 1913; but that ate pleted 
requires on an average about five and a-half a Xplainea ate 
Onths a 


wi 
{ors 


is ready for trials. Herein prol ; 
is ready f probably lies the exe A 
en Mr, Age sition g 
for numbers of German Dreadnoughts finish. SUIth's egy « 
the numbers given in official German statemes varion ites 
$ : $ ; en Say 
sible misapprehension that may arise from Mr et iy 
“AT. Asquith. U& 
Jut S Tei, 
tion ‘for German Dreadnoughts has been abriq an tl 
ae ae abridged f 
i “TXT, 7 aa j i Jesoo) To} 
months to twenty-six months. Apparently this ae m fy 
i Umption We 
reckoning from date at which the order was given to they 
á a E La 5 F 2 = tS) NG date 
issioning, with those for the Vo Tans ile 
commiss g, the Von der Tann, reckoning fy 
is obviously not a mode of comparison that can be accepted ss. 
measure of increase in the rapidity of German Warship constru 
July the Daily Mail published a Memorandum, which hed be: 
prepared by the German Admiralty, in which it was again slat 
had been provisionally ordered in the autumn of 1908 ahead oft 
programme of 1909, to which they belonged, was “thirty 
ships respecting which so much was heard in Parliament ant i | 
Press during the ‘scare’ period of 1909.° Tt was then allt 
149 : s G orki r earlier 
but it is now obvious that there was no intention to R a 
dates of completion. It is much to be regretted that 
2 9 -o there shoul s 
German Admiralty on matters of this nature ae ihat the 
as there is in some quarters—persistence 10 asser ae 


differences previously mentioned betwe i 
misheq i 
; 5 . er ~ 
relates to the assumption made by him tha: 
relates t Į e by him that the peri i 
based on a comparison of the German figures for ba 
the date of laying down up to the commencement of tials, hy J 
tion. Immediately after Mr. Asquith’s speech was delivered ls 
that the official contract period for delivery of two ships whi | 
months, reckoned from the Ist of April, 1909.’ These wert | 
that Germany was secretly accelerating her rate of construcit# 
high authorities #® 
official statements have been made by hig 4 
an `Jeading. 
official statements are untrustworthy or misleading tthe Me 


i pat disbeliet 6 
possible to give any evidence in support of that we ah h 
available up to date support the accuracy o! © ca job \ 
tions. We have not to deal with what Germany ne estf V 


ship-building resources were fully utilised, the detas n è 
doing in carrying out a programme of mn the recent we 
given to the world. Mr. John Leyland, ? ae 


€ 
which ; ; king as OD gtl 
ich allusion has been made, speakms ** he 


ey oit a” 
has made independent inquiry and observat ber ie t 
dition of affairs, declares most positively tha Geman À re 
acceleration, and that the development © o p 


he ae 
criticise: 
April 


normal and in punctual execution of t 
Law.’ That statement has itself been 


for 
© See Nineteenth Century and Afr 
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nt information the writer believes it to be absolutely 
Gir Leyland adds a significant remark : ‘ German naval 
are of great magnitude, and the yards are capable of 
arships Very rapidly. It has been stated above that 
g of the same opinion. Would it not be an unwise and 
: to persist in ignoring or discrediting German 


"I e cter indicated last July : taking note of German declarations, 
up Mins ang ample provision for the maintenance of our naval 
1 jn full view of present conditions and future possibili- | 
oning fe A nothing should be done to provoke or accentuate further com- 
ials, ef petition in naval armaments, and an increase in burdens which are 
cepted ws: | already heavy and must ot necessity become heavier during the 
D consi: | next two or three years in carrying out programmes already laid 
liveredlu | gown, or which are already unavoidable if we are to maintain our 


| Ta . 
1 bad bes f proper and essential relative strength. 


the dies 


sain dad | The preceding comparisons have been limited to capital ships 
hips whit } and armoured cruisers, although it is fully recognised that other 


headoli: | and important classes of ships are required to complete the effi- 
‘thirst f ciency and strength of British and foreign fleets. The course that 
ewel | has been followed seemed essential to the removal of misappre- 
nt andit: | hension and the establishment of facts relating to the predominant 
yen alleel | classes of warships ; but the questions of cruisers for service with 
fleets and for the protection of commerce and communications, 
ol scouts and destroyers, of submarines, and of vessels required as 
< anxiliaries to fighting ships in modern fleets, each and all require 
ureful consideration by the responsible authorities. Their prac- 
; tical solution will also demand large expenditure. Into these 
ee it is impossible to enter in this article; space is not 
a e. Certain facts may be stated; and in order to prevent 
y ETRA of personal bias on the part of the writer, they will 
“yp Cù fom tabular statements prepared by Mr. Alan Burgoyne, 


isnt ty embodied in the Navy League Annual for 1910. A 


tected o 


me 
Os 


Me ; ; 

t Beate 33 ships, aggregating nearly 112,000 tons, 

e are) and Austria. In April 1913 the corresponding 
Great Britain, 41 ships of 169.500 tons; Gen 

102,200 tons; Austria, 3 ships of 8200 tons; and 

a ons : total for Triple Alliance, 36 ships and 

Š cessation of cruis i onstr ~ ‘ 
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the ‘scrap-heap’ policy of 1904-5 | 
reduced British strength in unarmoured Sa tedly 
a resumption of cruiser construction has Eo s; 
vigorous and considerable efforts will be DEly og 
return to the satisfactory conditions which 
result of the Naval Defence Act of 1889, ana, 
Spencer programme of 1894. Tt must not = the iby 
ever, that our great preponderance jn armoured ett 
the employment of many of these vessels for hee 
commerce and communications—an employment f roe 
were originally intended, as the Writer, who wie n Which th 
can testify. OS Cheit designs 
As regards completed destroyers legs i} 
age, the following estimates appear in the Navy League Anny. | 
April 1910, Great Britain 67 vessels, Germany i ioe 
Italy 16. For April 1912 the corresponding estimates ne 
Britain 114, Germany 98, Austria 12, Italy 16: and a year ttn, | 
Great Britain 140, Germany 102, Austria 12, Italy 1, Tis 
figures may be made more intelligible if it is added that an | 
assumption of eleven years as the ‘ age-limit’ for destroyers 
the Effective List is an arbitrary one; it cuts off the British lit 
a very large number of vessels. Destroyers were initiated ly 
this country about 1892, and the Dilke return for the 3lst d 
March, 1910, shows the following total numbers of destroyers f 
the following countries : Great Britain, 150 built, 37 building: 
Germany, 85 built, 12 building ; Italy, 21 built, 2 building. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when introducing the Navy Bet 
mates last March in the House of Commons, dealt with a 
which had been made on the numbers and types of Bri 


und 


Were Tea, 


an cleven Years | 


for service, as against the 114 vessels given m H i 
Annual. 


quarters of § 
a J 
sterling ao future | a 
Bo , ate a l 
It appears, therefore, that in the imme ore mt 4 
Navy Estimates than have hitherto bee? 
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f of f i have serv’ À 
f (H no Meperience o ay Fancy, 
ical conditions. Experience gained under the Naval Defence 


f 1889 certainly does not support the wisdom or advantage 


Peeing to a disclosure of intended programmes of construction 
jttachiDS several years. It is absurd to assert that in this 


Bees iment can tie the hands of Government and compel 
gi Se cution of certain programmes, and this for two reasons. 
| y i, Parliament has the power to alter or amend legislation on 
| feeabiect, and would undoubtedly exercise it in case a majority 
in the House of Commons thought changes necessary. The . 
German Navy Law of 1900 has already been amended twice; and 
eri | jexibility in a shipbuilding programme is undoubtely advanta- 
hie KONS. Secondly, it is inconceivable that any British Government 
1 that | could contemplate the reduction of the Royal Navy relatively to 
royers foreign navies, or propose programmes of shipbuilding which in- 
ritish x | led the risk of losing our supremacy over any possible or 
tated br probable combination of maritime powers. 
0 Sst Having regard to the facts stated above in relation to present 
rovers ea conditions and prospects in the immediate future, the writer does 
building not consider necessary or desirable either the ‘ two-keels-to-one * 
ing. ‘The f a or the suggestion of a heroic effort which would immediately 
avy Bat | ee and overpowering force to the Royal Navy. What is 
een ample margin of strength, but not an unnecessary or 
| would $ a oe the provision of which within a short period 
a a xo enormous expenditure, and land us with a great 
| nents of te BPS a particular types which (according to the argu- 
| it ten eh Bers advocates of this policy) would become obsolete 
“ld | Corman na or some less period. Humanity, and especially 
| metition Manity, is not to be ‘staggered’ or its progress in 
} ed by SET sted by any such means. It is far wiser to pro- 
f Ybeneg pene steps, to utilise improvements and inventions. 
te, an ther ee aco and the financial stress, great as it must 
A iri e better endured. r 2 
Aud, but spa to the financial side of this subject much might be 
e 1S not available. Possibly the writer will ae 
te isa ra a that can now be said is that, in his ae i 
~the impr distinction between permanent Naval meee 
y dockyard ovement of existing naval bases, the crea oe gfe Saas 
S, the deepening of harbours, and other ite 
We gp Ot be mentioned—and the construction and mai 
* fleet the units of which have a compar 
active service, and then must be re lace 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collect i 
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criticisms 


ENTRY 
the former case it appears not merely +... 
to distribute the expenditure over a 
a loan, and to include in the anny D 
the charges for interest and amortisation, The Ta l 
Acts initiated by Lord Spencer are 4 striking Ot a 
this system, and have made available at a comparati 
date and for a long future period important Works of vel 
completion would otherwise have been delayed, At pre 
hearing all expen diture on naval works upon the annual By i 
including Rosyth, while the Germans are not including the s, 
outlay on the North Sca Canal m their Estimates, Thep | 
seems weil worth reconsideration. 
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tHE OU ESTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


Jus Conference, from which so many men of good will hoped so 
much, has ended in nothing—which, perhaps, if we weigh the j 
natter well, is not very astonishing. To suppose that eight lead- 
ing players in the Party game—four Ins and four Outs—would put 
the interests of the country before the chances of an election 
amble—is it not to expect too much of human nature? The 
Parliamentary correspondent of the Times, in announcing the 
fiasco, observes that a certain important suggestion, supposed to 
have been made during the course of the discussion, was ‘ not one 
| which really suits either political party when it comes to the 
translation of theory into practice.’ Precisely. And must we 
not believe that such was the case with many another suggestion 
ta rational settlement of the matter in debate? Tt might have 
tited the country, but it did not suit ‘ either political party.’ No 
| p ae or with each quaternity regarding any pro- 
cy sae i ne have we to gain or to lose by it? And to 
a a a y at was meant for mankind. ; Tt is an old indict- 
mire demos ae I wonder whether there is anything on earth 
ess, alsmg than this system of faction fighting which 
tong us for self-government. However that may be, the 


lading Z 
me South African journal, the Cape Times, is well warranted 
Witing : 3 2 


l 


th The cou: 
®issnes 


Meise] 


a IS apparently to be hurried into a General Election, where 
Sini e Conference will be the issues of the poll, without knowing 
and w proposals were made, by whom they were opposed or sup- 
Ts eo es, © were responsible for the final catastrophe. . Wh 
p tation a due to unreasoning prejudice on the one side, 
i “Detialigh ne he other, or to both together, the sentiment 
Py... Vill be one of profound regret and disappoi 

an opportunity has been thrown aw. 


| 24 ore 5 
tg the Steat and promising opportunit: 
S indegg postion of the House of 
' "© question of the hou 


Sin, 
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shall proceed to consider it a little, Ano N 
butions made to its solution, I incline S the tae 
to Mr. Temperley’s comparatively smal] ‘ Blive a ye Coys 
ject i 
volume.’ The subject, as he justly observes, į altogether ltt 
He has endeavoured to throw some light ü cou N Mi | 
the comparative method. His aim ist Pon it hyn a 
‘a general survey or synthesis, so far as such am 
Oces isng 
~ : -? with th = > h-speaking WOH 
the Continent,’ with the view of discovering = nd 
may derive from them for our use : and he has mt kesy 
in his Preface, of the many professors and Oe 
whom he has personally consulted in his searc} 


Ts 
i 


0 present to bist 
yen 
of the Upper Chambers of the Enelis 
and tt 
to make his exposition complete and trustworthy : 10 Piy 
-He tey 
a for Informatio: l 


see logranhy ' Hit 1 
is, at all events, fairly full. Moreover, he has eonan e | 


convenience of his readers, by preparing Tables which enable or: 

: OD: 
to see, at a glance, the Method of appointment, the Restriction 
on financial powers, and the Relations generally to the Lorg 
Chambers, of Colonial and Continental Upper Chamber-n 
achievement for which we may well feel grateful in these dy, 
when ‘half our knowledge we must snatch, not take.’ Furth. 
in seven Appendices he has given details and documents for whit | 
place could not well be found in his text, further supplementing 
by twenty-nine valuable pages of Notes and Illustrations. Ist! 
add that while not concealing his personal opinions, he mite 
no effort to enforce them by argument. His spint ee 
cellently indicated in the verses of Browning with whieh 
aptly ends his Preface : 


This is the bookful: thus far take the ae 
The untempered gold, the fact untampered ee 
The mere ring-metal, ere the ring be made: f 
jpa M bs 
leaving the reader, as he expresses it, to forge the "Me 
own. fashion: Jey bas written 
That is the spirit in which Mr. Tempel T write abot! 
book. Tt is also the spirit in which I propos eat ms! she 
Of course I could not possibly reproduce the them? 
Which he accumulates—I must refer my 
own pages. ‘ All T can do is to exhibit bis © jl] begit” ye 
discuss the subject in my own way: Andes atten f 
a sentence of his with which I quite a8" pers" H Kii 
brief survey of the more important Upper, y a 
in trying to discover the exact amount of â T 


T. 
T Senates and Upper Chambers, by Harold y 
zAssistant Tutor of Peterhouse, Cambridge- nog 
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at is stimulating, the utmost caution is needed, 
f contr ntries have the sarne constitutional development, 
wo ae a more unique one than England.’ The vast 
gpd 20 Oy per Chambers in the world have been manu- 
majority The English House of Lords has grown. It has 
jatar Reb is“ occulto velut arbor aevo,’ which can be said 
peco cta Upper Chamber except the Hungarian : and, as 
of n0 ec. very properly remarks, the processes of this 
Mr. ES “defy ‘the analysis of the intellect. Again, the 
cret a obtains in England—the system whereby the 
getem W Government is dependent upon a party majority in the 
House—by no means universally prevails in constitu- 
-erned countries. We find it in all Colonial Parlia- 
in some Continental ones : but it is not recognised in 


ments and 1 RI aT ; 
the legislatures of many German States, or in those composing 


enable: | ihe American Union. 
testriction: We must be very careful, then, in attempting to apply to the 
the Lore | Question of the House of Lords the lessons which may seem 
mber-n | deducible from the experiences and present position of other 
hese da. | Chambers. What, according to Mr. Temperley, is the chief of 
Furth. | those lessons? It appears to be that an elected Senate is much 
s for whith f stronger than a nominated one. ‘That this is so in the British 
menting | Colonies is beyond question. 


s Iot 
he makes Generally [writes Mr. Temperley] power seems to be enjoyed by the Upper 
seems e | Chamber in proportion as its compositon is democratised. For example, 
which te | the Upper Chambers of Victoria, Queensland, and West Australia have all 
| “sented to reforms which liberalised and demoeratised their composition ; 
| hitin return for these reforms they have generally exacted a price. In each 
} ‘se, the Lower Chamber was compelled to concede the actual or virtual right 
i P ending money Bills to the reformed and improved Upper Chamber. 
| ee edeny appears elsewhere, for.it is generally admitted that 
7 tee Š pper Chambers are far inferior in power to elective ones, and 
eason is to be found in the profound colonial conviction that a man or 


ey a ` 
3 e onl to be trene freely and directly chosen by the 
 Dopleas a whole. 


J if We turn to the Continent of Europe, we find the same 
È- mence, 
T 
e m e general reflection that strikes us is that the Continent confirms 
mineg Rol lesson as to the superior strength of the elective to n 
Smr ee The extremely drastic method of creating peers or 
Netescary © °PPOSition in the nominee Senates has been found to be 
theo er he a more frequent than in England or her Colonies. But 
Tlusal ta and, in the Upper Chambers of the Continent, there is a ma 
; resort to extreme measures or ‘ penal’ dissolutions. Cau z ' 
nd up with one another in each case. The logical o o 
© - atliamentary system is that a nominee Sena 
“on in which it must either conquer or die, 
aaa» : Ae 
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tidn GONNA! tri 
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grace is usually administered hy the mon 
his own position by supporting an un 
lised opinions cannot be altered with 

hand, in elective Upper Chambers, there is Ak able ti 
resort to extreme measures, such as the “penal a 
Chamber. In this case the interests of the he A ttion 
President or King, are best served by delay and a of ¢ 
If the Upper Chamber is elective, the lapse of ben tanee g 
brings its members on their trial before the hist thr 
have served to cool the heat of the popular House i and 
to increase it that the new election will fill the Uppa a Supporten a 
dates pledged to carry the disputed measure. If th ithe ith can 
refuses a ‘penal’ dissolution of the Upper Chane i re of the 9, 
he incurs but a momentary unpopularity, while he A the first Insiang 
that time must eventually settle the Clams the ae, 


question in dis "Arany 

Ispute hoa, i 

firmness may actually preserve and strengthen the Gaia th ‘tht i 
é x lsa, * 


Ip ni NTN] 
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Now what is the application of these fact 
petley makes to the Question of the House of 
and rightly—that ‘ the defence of the genuine 
is a special function of an Upper Chamber,’ 
he writes as follows : 


s which Mr Ten. | 
Lords? He feck 
rights of minorities 

And feeling ths 


We are now at last able to see to the heart of the problem. The real arg 
ment for a two-Chamber system is not based on history or on theory, it f 
on fact. It is not the existence of an Upper Chamber that is in ite! 
importance; it is the existence of an Upper Chamber that is strong enna 
to protect the right of minorities, which is the true and vital necessity f 
all unitary States at the present time. An Upper Chamber cann t 
course, have an absolute veto, because then it would be stronger than fe 
popular House; but it must have a suspensory veto, for otherwise a 
no real justification for its existence. Nothing is more apei, 
Senate of dummies or of shadows, and no price is too grer MER 
retaining a Senate which is an Upper Chamber in reality. ‘i Je is 0 
experience proves that the hereditary or the nominated ra ie 
the best way of securing a strong Upper Chamber, ae vation Me 
must either be modified or must be applied with erty vig franchi al 
chances are that an Upper Chamber, elected on a Doe a deneent J 
be weak, then we must strengthen it by infusing info © 
elements. 


ast fë 
E aild EUs 
What, then, is the plan which Mr. Temperley Wo" 


ie To rious 
solving the question of the House ob one hth i 
which have been put forward are discusset efer the rel 


Subjected to criticisms, for which I must? 
his book. But he feels—very rightly—that : 
schemes can justify himself only by brings 
and that ‘an account of the experience of r 
hardly be valuable unless it shows some © 
directions in which that experience can be è 


3 P 146. 


any 
‘orwalt 
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we 


ution: 
hig pst 7 
ia follow: 


+ And so he brings forward his own scheme, which 


- que Lors (nol including Princes of the Blood Royal, 


pos ION sit as of right—at present they number three). 
otal - nis y be ‘elected by the total mughbe a 
Hereditary Lords (to b i : Bie 
existing Peers) f . . v é f 100 
-minated Life-Peers (three to be nominated each year 
Mth cag Maes the King on advice of his Ministers until complete) 30 
‘te Sty. | e members (to be chosen on the same franchise as the 
. ie: | Commons, either by scrutin de liste from six-member 
d ca 1 constituencies, or from enlarged single-member con- | 
es at kie stituencies, to sit for nine years, but one-third to i 
x l retire by rotation every three years) . é : . 130 
i Am 
Mr. Teg. | 260 
He feel- 
mito’ | The dominating principle of this plan (Mz. Temperley explains] is to 
eling ths hing the Upper House into direct touch with democracy, and yet at the 
| ame time to preserve to it some of its traditional and historic renown. The 
| sim is, therefore, to associate hereditary Peers with democratic representa- 
erealamg | tives in about an equal proportion, not to produce a new House entirely 


a] 


theory, hi | representative of the bourgeoisie or the democracy. Liberty is our ideal for 
in its’ | the Upper House, but liberty is only real when it has a close acquaintance 
rong enna | with democracy. The hereditary Peers and the nominated element will 
nevesityin | sufficiently represent the classes and the rights of property and of 
camo ti f minorities; the elective members will represent the democracy and the 
er than | tights of the majority.“ 
rise thee f 
7 a | Such is, in substance, Mr. ‘Temperley’s contribution to this 
i june | S question, which I shall now go on to consider in my own 
iple is f po is to say, in the light of first principles. According 
m i ` m old dictum, * History is philosophy teaching by experience.” 
os | E m the public order, whether of our own age, or of past r 
vn ie ly as lessons for us: but those lessons are not to be read 
l eyes AS or conventional observers, and are usually hidden from 
Matter E a by the dust of party strife. History, to put h 
Volitica] ame » 18 of little practical value if studied apart 
" this eee And is political philosophy much cu 
Mericang ry? The Germans think not: and o 
Signed te ; The fact that not a single professorial 
tha the if in any of our Universities, would seem to i 
S ae right. And here I may yenture to | emark 
s ae cee merit of the late Lord Acton 
dear mee arly wide and marvellously ac rat 
AA tha eration of, his emphatic insis 
B Politics should be regarded as 


JS, TERE: 


$ 


if for them, 
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W 
the moral law should rule over commonwe: wf 
individual men who compose them. The oi aS ovg (ot 
on Liberty’ have well observed ‘ The ete Ors of hi i t an 


rnal Supre Sayy A 


righteousness was the message of Acton to Manking 2d 
anking> San 


whole life was dedicated to one high end, the ain 


the need of principles based on the widest induction d teachin A i 
penetrating thought.” Such principles he endeays aud the moy wel 
the persuasiveness of his ‘mitis sapientia, to im ured, T Hon 
who came within the range of his influence. ra On those iva 
to acknowledge my own personal indebtedness to hi am glad fe 
many years of delightful and fruitful intercourse, for noun is 
to me this more excellent way, and for helping me to folion Anti 


Now, the problem which underlies this Question oft 
of Lords is the fundamental one—What is the end o 
ment? And here we may well remember the dictum 

s 4 : i TEE of 
Aristotle: the nature of a thing is its final end (h 8 dba: 
réos éorlv). What, then, is the nature of the State? Bri 
true answer to this inquiry also, we may have recourse to ‘The 
master of them that know.’ Man, he observes in the First Bod 
of his * Politics,’ is one of many gregarious animals who arelel | ite g 
by the law of their being to live in community. But man alow, | appre 
he points out, is ‘an ethical animal having perception of good anl | fis, 
evil, justice and injustice and the like.’ And these, he continues, f ness 
“are the principles of that association which constitutes a house- f inven 
hold or a State.’ Man alone of sentient beings consists in reason: 
It is this gift of reason which specially marks him off from the | conce 
other animals.* It is this gift of reason which differentiates 3 | 
commonwealth of men from a commonwealth of bees—or ay i 
other gregarious creatures, ants, let us say. Those highly pile | ah 
beings undoubtedly possess many of man’s psychical polly | k 
They have a kind of self-consciousness, a kind of vole ia 
certain feeling of causation and of the adaptation of reels: 
ends, they are endowed with desires, emotions, prev! p- “jen 1 te 
can form mental images or phantasmata, and can asson m i bi 
by an exercise of memory and a power of expectant me ) 
But they do not attain to intellection : they exhibit n0 


he Hous: 
f Gover. 


ESNA Tho italics O G ie f l ace 


6 : zed. Am Ta 

£ Instinct from reason how shall we divide? Prior aked of the Bie 
ology at the obj 

eo 


Yes iI am in Professor Loeb’s book on: Comparative Psych 5 7 
that ‘the answer to such a question varies with definitions; “of life Par doe Ph g 

o modern biology 1s no longer word discussion but the con ae ing: ia mcr 
-The control of life phenomena’ is a good phrase and a proms Ein go ROT 
it mean? Here I desiderate vehemently a little definition. -to any mai be} Ue 
are, as Cicero pointed out long ago, a necessary prelimine’) bation © bis | the 5. 
discussion, And I do not think ae any more fruitful omi od of sear : 2 ti 
made to contemporary dialectics than a revival of plato's ® 2 


yn = = 
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yehension of general concepts, abstract ideas, 


the essential characteristic of Reason, man’s 
They live under the law of instinct. Man * 


7 appre” 
E which 15 


and rational. 
Ee, as their one spring of action, sensuous impulse : 
; impulse and reason. The difference, as the School- 
jg between appetitus and appetitus rationalis, Man 
accounted a rational animal. Whether our race has 
ed the faculty of reason, is a question too large to 


Pan bas 
Nosy A pen put H : 
ball J lone ca” 


<7 n i here. Kant, as we may infer from various f 
A A his writings, n to uals that it had not. a 
cu | jntiipating in this, as m ae! other instances, the conclusions 
t. | geertain modern physicists, he held it most probable that man 
i | is not always animal rationale, but was once merely animal 
‘eth. | nlionabile, possessing the germ whence reason developed : and f: 


1 of f that he became rational only through his own exertions, ex- 
ics | tending, I suppose, over vast periods of prehistoric time. How- 
tthe | ever that may be, certain it is that man alone exercises the 
The f ficulty of reason of which verbal language is the outeome— 
Book | ‘Homo animal orationale quia rationale’ is the true reading of 
led | ite dictum. The speech of men is the direct outcome of that 
one, J prehension of universal relations to which reason is essential. 
lanl} Ttis,as Sophocles noted long ago, when celebrating the wondrous- 
wes, | wss of our race, the most distinctive and stupendous of human 


ust: J mentions and the whole fabric of civilisation rests upon it. 
so). | Ys, the whole fabric : for f% is our instrument to express those 


the | Meepts of justice and injustice whereby we live as civilised 


St] Mt: the dictates of that moral law which prescribes what is 
any J "ht and what is w 


tel | rong as fitting or unbefitting a rational 
a | ae that law, in Butler’s phrase, under which we are 
‘ ae nS Which is a natural and permanent revelation of Reason. 

5 {0 E of man’s moral nature is the foundation of the State. 
ie ; a fundamentum regni.’ 

hem e n te we may well go back to Aristotle. I have quoted 
tion: bral i mg that man is a political animal and the State a 
iy fie titution. We will now let him take us a step farther. 


than ernal ground for the existence of the State is the nature 


a= 


NG 5 ~ necessities of existence force us into polities. But ; 
civil societies is not mere existence. It is existence 
Hoe vith man’s highest and distinctive attribute— 
by rop sole sums it up in eleven pregnant words : yiyvop 
in oe verev, oùga 52 TOD ev iv. The State came in 
pohly ; t mnt men -might live: but exists that mog 
t the ie 
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moting that end, 2 i does not demang i 
speak in detail. One of them only claims atten ae Un 
State is an association of moral beings, for nei here 4 A 
for itself and for the individuals who coristiik o ds, erie 
of those individuals exists for it and for tk IL, just ae. 
individuals are persons, not things, whose ratio 
; pe ‘10nal 
is required for their own development. Here $ 
else, we are thrown back upon this elementa] fact 
which is the primordial source of the rights realised in civil 
What, then, is ‘the machinery of the State,’ i 
phrase, which best answers to the claims and need 
beings who constitute it? | 
That is a question to which, obviously, no cut and dtied rey 
can be given. There is no immutably best form of governe i 
the belief that there is, may be well regarded as the master ii | 
of Jacobinism. The principles, indeed, which underlie A 
government are immutable, and may be summed up in th 
. phrase: ‘To secure the rights of the subject’ : to apply to al 
that justice on which the State is founded. The machinery- 
keep to Kants word—by which this may be effected, varies 
vastly, according to the elements of which a people is composi, 
the period of its development, its local habitation, its historial | ; 
traditions. The Jacobins, having observed that English Patla- 
mentary government afforded some security for liberty, drew ile 
conclusion that to vote in the election of a representative assembly 
was a natural right of all human beings, and the aig 
guarantee of freedom—a doctrine still applied in the world Ks : 
surprising results, for which the reader has but to look ee, 
I read the other day in a journal which is supposed ie ae |y 
the opinions of Radical Nonconformity, The real ie ; 
of a majority of the people has ever been the one t ais A 
in the public order.’ It did not occur to the ey beg 
that such a representation in this country, gw te Dis | 
the eighteenth century, would have exterminated D iwe fi 
and would have restored the Stuarts. Surely fan gen 
if in any, we must apply the maxim ‘ Dolus late ae i 
Universal conclusions from isolated facts have n°! using jetant 
philosophy. I may mention here a somewhat P pe 
of such conclusions which I came upon, not 1026 of gove” 
of Lord Byron’s : ‘Tt is difficult to say what oy is the 
is the best—all are so bad. As for democracy, T acy Of 
all; for what, in fact, is democracy but an ae js DD pt 
guards?’ Lord Byron had doubtless befo o not Ue i 
' democracy’ of the first French Republic. that they “pi 
his words express a just judgment of 1b— i eneral 
accurately descriptive of Jacobin democracy Sim 


mself, 


9-0) 
as ey 
of erg 


S of the ethica] 


Ga 
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(i 
re have been, there are, democracies, to which they 
lionis ere ly; 5 ET ble. 
í Ei polly jnapplica 1 naéter maea A . 
Th. ye a however, to the ma ter lminediately before us, We 
stn, Ji E “age when representative government jg generally 
à * © : a a peer 5 z $ 
Seah a ad as the ideal type of the most perfect polity—and as 
th oe nest adapted tor at all events most European countries 
tatio the present condition. «An opinion very commonly prevails 
y thel a Saale > B oe : 
“hey a Ps representative government is a distinctively modern 
nly, ation. But that is a vulgar error. In one form or another 
liy, ied through medieval Lurope—the form in each country 
Nant’ if pre 2 3 Phe saree Bie a A ` 
vay" mined by the country’s antecedent ae. 
ethieg f being determined by t y ts and the country’s 


r error 
> gooi 
in the 
toal 
Ty—to 
varies 
posed, 
storical 
Parlia- 
ew the 
sembly 
ficient 


ui the civil franchises which sprang up. The essential 
daracteristic of that medieval regimen was that it represented 
soups, classes, communities : as in England the Lords Spiritual 
inl the Lords Temporal, the Counties, the Cinque Ports, the 
Boroughs, and the Universities. It was based upon local interests 
wd divisions. It was, Bishop Stubbs observes, an organised 
collection of the several orders, states or conditions of men, 
Reognised as possessing political power’: in other words, of 
ill the political factors of a people. And throughout the rest of 
Euope an analogous state of things prevailed. It is simple 


d with | weiter of historical fact that at the beginning of the seventeenth 
ye pur {ree political constitutions were in working order through- 
Wie | Sa Continent, from Castile and Aragon to the shores of the 
ee Vistula and the N iemen. 

He i By the end of that century those free political institutions had 

a d EN the shadow of a great name. The new Casarism which 
fis tiec © political idea of the Renaissance made them of none 
grine it ee Continental countries. In the Iberian peninsula, 
libus lttim ae m the greater part of Germany, monarchical abso- 
lites! | ty loreig S firmly established. A large part of Italy was enslaved 
stat? | Porong “Conquerors, and three of her most famous republics, 

, [elt loninatis Sa, and Sienna had sunk under the not less hateful 
a | ber jg cor Re Medici. Tn England, the tact of Elizabeth had 

or d hety. ; often down the usurpations of the Tudors upon English 
wë tteenth she abandoned none of them. Throughout the 
Ue wey all oo tury the growth of monarchical despotism was 
1 nolo ee the Continent of Europe. The most e 
a enih of course, supplied by France. In 1661 L E sa 
| egan to govern that country. The whole aim ot 


: T $ Qn 
he Constitutional History of England, vol, ii. p. 1%. 
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his adıninistration was to complete and consolida; 
his immediate predecessors in destroying a date the bal 
direct action of the royal power. And he en Check bo 
idle boast when he said * L’ Etat c'est moi.’ el e 
countries the monarchs contemporary with T pi Contne yy 
said the same. The fifty-nine years during wien bate ina | i 
grandson sat upon the French throne, witnessed Nich his ates, 
continuation of that monarch’s system, but its oan 
ment. In 1770 Louis the Fifteenth told the Parlia cvel. f: 
‘le droit de faire les lois par lesquelles nog otic ' 
conduits et gouvernés nous appartient, à nous seuls ann 
dance et sans partage’; and no one ventured to aa ey fd 
The political progress of most European countries ft Nn] 
eighteenth century was on lines parallel to that of Th a 
Everywhere the advance of absolutism in the machinery eo 
ward expression of government was unchecked. With very tr 
exceptions, of which England is the most—I might say the only- 
considerable, every European country had become a house ¢ 
bondage. We owe it to the vindication by our forefathers in fs} 
of our ancient liberties against a perjured tyrant, that this natin 
escaped that fate. And, speaking generally, the history o 
England during that century is the history of the strengthening, 
consolidation, and development of those ancient liberties. 
This, then, is the great difference between our country atl 
most others in Europe, that our representative institutions hare 
come down to us without break of historic continuity. It wst 
those institutions that the nations turned for example ani 
pattern, when, in the last century, the constitutional oe 
manifested itself throughout the Western world. nae 
more or less grotesque, of the English political system La 
on all sides. Lord Acton has said that what our A 
called ‘ Revolution principles’ were the ‘ groat gift f 1688 coll 
to the world’; ‘ the principles by which the events 0 vulgar at f 
be philosophically justified when purged of all their paiva! f: 
Interested associations - . . and based on ree ransp i 
ideals.’ * Unfortunately, principles are not 50 re rose PY | 
as are outward forms. Unfortunately, too, bes pically I J 
ciples by which the events of 1688 could be nes the wom | 
fied,’ there was another set of principles working isms deit i 
the so-called ‘principles of 17897; mostly S stent iit 
by Jacobinism from Rousseau, and, to a very E 0 re i 
able of philosophical justification, or of bene Jacobinist ” 
and universal ideals. The very foundation 0 ae al ae: 
doctrine that all adult men—and perhaps oe wae 
should be politically equivalent, and that supr™ 
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i d i by the majority of them, that is by delegates chosen 
O pais name of, the majority—the distinction is real—and 
M thy Ji, “peir bidding; that the will—or what gets itself 
sy i uch—of the greater number should prevail, even if in i 
Dey pp he will of the most intelligent of minorities. This js 


toy Tot VO nich the first French Republic tried to translate 
rine W : S k 3 À SA ; i 
The third French Republic has taken up the task. It 
Ty ty pio fact. he language of Mill, in his invaluable work on 
o Government—the doctrine of ‘the falsely called 
GOR | eg, which now prevail, and from which the current idea 
l tte y is exclusively derived.’ It is, he tells us, ‘ ex- 
oy i poo yernment by a class which usurps the name of 
et acy.” And what a class! As he very justly observes 
vane. | a his review of Bentham s political writings, the numerical 
14 out Ia ity of any community must consist of persons in the same 
ry fer | gial position, namely, manual labourers. These persons will 
ony- | 4» jnfluenced by the same desires, passions, and prejudices. If 
use of | spreme power is lodged in this class, with ho corrective force to 
ni | wuteract its exercise, the whole fabric of society will be 
nation | impressed and moulded in this one mean type of human nature.’ +° | 
ory df | Swely, as we look around us, we must confess that the event has 
ening, | fly justified his warning words. 
| Sut “things are what they are, and their consequences will be 
ry anl | shat they will be.’ Instead of borrowing from England ‘ Revo- 
shave | lion principles ’—the principles of 1688—Continental Europe 
was hs sown broadcast in England ‘ Revolutionary principles ’"—the 
e and Pinciples of 1789; and the result has been a plentiful crop of 
a i “phisms which largely dominate the public mind : such as those 
E eed in the shibboleths ‘One man, one vote,’ ‘Every man 
les Me, for one, and no man for more than one,’ ‘ Equal electoral 
ogi ie and the like. To quote Lord Acton again, ‘The 
g could | 4etring eee ‘on which all freedom has been won [are] vine 
at aul A d thig ae lonal tradition and the doctrine of the higher law. 
vers! fa reognis sely-called democracy ’ ignores national tradition, 
oe = no law but the law of numbers—that is of brute LSPA 
7 tentor Bila constitution was accounted the great achieve- = 
ji f s, every 4 nd—a constitution of which the ideal was that ever 
Mtv me interest, should have its due share of authority, i 
al Tee the en Of asserting itself. But how is it possible 
x lasg a if supreme power is lodged oe ae ol 
Mans the Rep n a memorable occasion sae 
i! : M Pronounce ted 
shor | neon 
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from doing what they chose. This iste 
rinci f 1789, and i Ta a 
principles o , and is embodied in th yt 
que le peuple veut est juste.’ 
The problem with which we are face tort 

that which confronted the statesmen of a lace now is 
the popular element’ a full share Without pec Greeg 
but it is a far more difficult problem for as re on 
because their society was based upon the p> i 
class. The numerical majority, who were IE 
masters. Mill, upon the whole, I think, t 
practical politicians—widely as I differ fr ; 
philosophy—turned for its solution to the graduati vale 7 
gation of universal suffrage and to the resta A and on aj, 
reconstituted and strengthened Upper Chamber.: dees da 
right in the view expressed by him so forcibly—not fo a | 
mently—as to universal and equal suffrage can hardly be ia 
as it seems tome, by any man of average intelligence, who yl a 
his mind of cant ; which, indeed, is not an easy task, for mosty 
our public men : is not cant, of one kind or another, their gy | i 
in trade? To make numbers the sole power in the community is 
absolutely contrary to that idea of justice which is the true fount 
tion of the State, and which practically means to give to ed | %3 
his right. For men are not born and do not continue equalin j = 
rights, as the Declaration of 1789 fables. They are not eul | , 
to one another physically, morally, or intellectually, or from any | 
point of view of material fact. They are born and a 
unequal in rights, as in mights; and, therefore, they Po 
entitled to equal shares of political power. Universal sullreg’: | 
Certainly. But, to quote Mill once more, ` 
ought to have a voice, that everyone should have i i a 
is a totally different proposition.” ‘The foe ri ij 
of ethics demand that the suffrage should be gr ai pat | 
demand that inequalities of fact should be ee ee phy} 
those local and social interests of the body ee aa and 
necessary and so important a part in the co-ord vod ine 
ordination of civil life—a much more necessary 
part than mere numbers—should have du i 
them. Equal voting is wrong, because it 18 oe o repe i ; 
of things, which is ethical; because, SU te T i 
unjust. It is unjust to the classes, for ib 10 5 eallý 
persons to count in the community for what ressive ° 
it is, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘ tyrannously rep 
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f ment. 
™ See chapter xiii. of his Representative Gras Chambe! 


that Mill ‘set little value on any check whic 
a democracy otherwise unchecked,’ p: 251. 
Representative Government, p. 165. 
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njust to the masses, for it infringes their right to 


tig | A J s m Be of light and leading, and subjects them to a 
nig Nogi iy of professional politicians. It is unjust to the 
Eq. olga it converts from the passionless expression of right 
A | giles ens of the tyranny of numbers. To which we may 
oe : pio the Eis of Burke: ‘I see as little of policy or utility as 
tg 1 pe erat, in laying down a principle that a majority of men, 


for th Be” he head, are to be considered as the people, and that, as 


a seni, wi Piir will is to be the law.’ » 
5, ate y a. consists in reason, and we may not believe that the 
Ma 


Of rete -jurpean peoples will permanently recede from rational ideals 
i 


Deculatiy | «she public order. But the question—a most vital question, as 
nd organi, int A to me—of rationally graduating and organising universal 
wers of, | aco is not at present within the range of practical politics. 
Min Fi question of a reconstruction of our Upper Chamber is—and 
Say vele. ops = 7 77 t the je Mr. 
sink moreover it is urgent. We saw just now the scheme which Mr 


Temperley has proposed for that end. There is much in it with 
mich I personally agree. In the first place, I am of his opinion— 
heir det | tisalso the opinion expressed by Mill—that any Second Chamber 
= ie mhich could possibly exist in this country would have to be built 
ar won the foundation of the House of Lords.'® Iam perfectly well 
e to exh | amare of the strong case which may be stated against such an 
> equal i stitution as that House. There is the objection of principle 
not el si forth with his usual clearness by Kant in his Rechtslehre,” 
‘from any that a hereditary nobility—a rank that takes precedence of desert 
contin: | 5 ên anomaly ; that it is a groundless prerogative, for if the 
y ate estor had merit he could not transmit it to his posterity. 
sufrage? | "P18, again, the objection of fact that the two Estates of the 
ever Ot an once included in the Upper House, the Lords Spiritual 
qual volt te Lords Temporal, are no longer real estates. If so re- 
princip a they are, in Kant’s phrase, ‘things of the imagination, 
od. TH 3 Out any reality.’ Tt is quite certain that, in the present day, 
; that ly Anch Mstitution as the existing House of Lords could be set up 
pig | "Rete out of Bedlam. 
and Bey Pwever, equally certain that the peerage is deeply 
jpn? i. n 10 the history of the country, and that its violent sub- 
otend against a sentiment 1° which a wise legislator 
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eal it FY Shoduceg 0 Stionably bound to become baser if the payment of members 
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rT | Reh vol. vi, 216 
go | re Presentatin, G. 
lly pede Th Werke, voy co ernment, p. 239. À 
he © sentima, 2} P. 147. (Hartenstein’s edition. É fe 
i P| a “iment admirably expressed by Tennyson’s beautiful and familiar 
6 
ight 0 < 
as of Pia Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 


l | rom out the storied Past, and used 
| T Within the Present, but transfused ; 
l hro’ futurs time by power of thought. 
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: Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai 
will always respect and endeavour to conser 
i ; En EI serye, 

well warranted in writing: ‘It is out of + 
practically of abolishing that assembly,’ e 1e questi. 
it is not out of the question to tr ; , 
the needs of the age in which We live, A accorga 
observed, that is the question of the Koni n 
principle on which such a transformat ; 
been stated by Mill in words which e 
‘If one House represents popular a ee 
House of Commons, at all events, is supposed oa 
should represent personal merit, tested and guarant ; 
public service and fortified by practical ex be by hy 
Lower House—whatever improvements might a ini I 
it by the graduation and organisation of universal ae a 
represent principally numbers: an element in the nea 
which is far from being of the most importance. It jg teal 
function of the Upper House to represent other elements vig 
will never be adequately represented in an assembly due oik 
accident of popular choice; to bring to the service of the Cm. 
monwealth men—to employ once more the words of Mill— si 
better qualifications for legislation than a fluent tongue ani th 
faculty of getting elected by a constituency.’ The only dirai 
application of the elective principle which, as it seems to me, i 
at all possible or desirable in the constitution of a reformed Hus 
of Lords is with regard to the existing peerage, which might We 
be represented by fifty of its number. - But the pum 
of selection might be indirectly applied to the hereditary e 
by a provision that the holding of certain great poston a 
entitle them to sit and vote. And the Crown should ae 
power of bestowing a life barony upon a 
special distinction, who should be name i 
Reform of the House of Lords, vacancies be E 
filled up, as they occur, by the Sovereign, actin : 
the advice of his Ministers. In every case i 
recipient of a Life Peerage should be fully set n i 
Gazette containing the announcement of his d u ; 

Tt will be seen that a point upon which my Sr emg 


u 
ansform jt A 


annot, T tho Mk 
feeling ’ £, be prong. 


(9 tler 


reform of the House of Lords differ from thon vat repr 
1s that of the association of what he calls 
tives ° with the hereditary and life peers: 
remembered, by which he supports sue. on the nt 
power of those Upper Chambers, whether ae port a 


the Colonies, to which members are Mee wher 
The argument appears to me of little weg ditio? pre 


vast difference of the political and 5002 


ee X 20 [bid iv 
Representative Government, p. 239. 
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Moreover the very reason for the existence of the 
Fords should be that it should not be swayed by popular 
hat it should be © above the vulgar range of low desire.’ 
House of Commons must continue to be what 

ng years, the predominant power in the Con- 


effec 


“o another. : : 
must be chiefly corrective and suspensory ; but, if com- 


of light and leading, all holding their positions for 
lependent tenure, it might well be a pioneer io lave 
rage, | nation on the path of true progress. ` In its hands the power 
tional i, | of holding the people back would be vested in those most com- 
the spel | ptent, who would then be most inclined to lead them forward in 
nts whig | any tight course. 2l It would express the judgment as con- 
due totte msted with the emotion of the nation. It would assert the 
the Con. | suctity of right against the brutality of might. It would do 
ill— wi} | much to safeguard that ethical sentiment of the country which 
i | Hegel has well called ‘ the mainspring of Democracy.’ 22 


f gounlty 
F ed of men 


duced uy | life, by 2 ind 
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to mei | W. S. DILLY. 
ned How: f 

might vel | 


x ain Government, p. 237. 

| : “as itis of course impossible for r an indi i 

o. impossible for me to do more here than indicate, in th 

"r m | Ee plan which seems to me best for a reform of EAS ae 

ons p ter pou to say that I have given a more detailed account of it in 

J have the fee ot Bere First Principles in Politics. I will add here only one 

monet} mt reside te ime from p. 253 of that work : ‘ Of course the ultimate power 

of for th | i8h wp to the ne T an case of the Lower House insisting upon a Bill 

| ii| Stletence of in two successive Parliaments and rejected by them, a 

psequen Jj | ikont OA bo Houses might be held in Westminster Hall, in which, 

urse, UR? | & decision of ae nee might be taken by ballot on issues previously settled, 

ms of W f est the nail oe branches of the Legislature, thus united, being conclusive.” — 

F ont | Stepullers Ors emery of the Lower House may not be enforced by 
| st their conscience. 


princit | 


Victoria." Lord Palmerston adopted th 
which he introduced in February 1858 for 
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KING EDWARD'S PEACE Toyp py E 


aa E S An ein ard i 

5 1n India in 1875.76; AT ae 
extent forgotten in England, or is only remembered Slo age 
in his life. But it deserves to be more fully reali a 
when the late King’s acts and character are bein i net 
their influence on his reign and his dominions is Re e 
tion. Though he did not travel in an official ancl iim 
necessary that his position as the Heir Apparent to the Thm | 
should be recognised. India had not long recovered from ts 
Mutiny of 1857-58 ; the Wahabi conspiracy, the assassinatios¢ 
Lord Mayo and Chief Justice Norman, the trial and depostia 
of Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, were events of comparatively recent dit | 
which had shown the possibility of trouble ever present. Toite | 
country and its inhabitants, altogether new to him, the Pmt) 
came as the personal embodiment of their future King ; he cameti |” 
the son of the Queen who had proclaimed conciliation and pe 
his every word and act, his personal dignity, kindness,  ) 
humanity, his considerateness and sense of duty, combine a 
render him the most effective peacemaker ever seen in Minan | 
won the hearts of the Chiefs and the masses alike ; m seat | 
some Hindu ladies of Calcutta, who had never before pandé f 
seclusion of the purda or their caste rules, touched the ri 


à ja to Ug 
Englishman; he consolidated the attachment r oni 


peror Edy 


made, for the first time, to give an account of t lities o! ® 
India in such a manner as to emphasise the RE 
maker, for which he was, as King-Empero, x 
celebrated. pisa, the 
Tn a debate on the 27th of July 1857 ee the £ 
Opposition, urged the policy of ` drawing © Govereis? a 
between the population of India a policy m the 
transferna i 
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1 Life of the Prince Consort, by Sit Theodor 
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pine 
Jia from the East India Company to the Crown, and 
yinciple of the Statute passed by Lord Stanley in that 
pvas the Fe ter government of India. No document more con- 
he spirit of Conciliation, Love, and Peace which it 
Queen’s Proclamation of November 1858 was 


Be onsort had always taken the deepest interest in India, 
ince 


J ¢fdetall- he subject of the institution of an Order of Knighthood 


Then t y f x ati 
“a was under consideration in 1860 it is noteworthy that the 
tra b aN Consort suggested to Sir Charles Wood, then Secretary of 
toaga | M for India, that ‘ the presiding idea would be contained in the 


i 
inig | site heated 
n cidin | mgle’ salutation, Glory to God, peace on earth, and good-will 


a pvards men not a bad motto for the Queen’s Government in 

lewed an Bess 

siden, | mda. iA 

ie When the Prince of Wales was about to visit Canada in 1860 

re the before he was nineteen), and Prince Alfred was going to the Cape 

Vim th Good Hope, the Prince Consort wrote (the 27th of. April) to 
Baron Stockmar : * What a cheering picture is here of the progress 


inations¢ ; ac . 
depositi mdexpansion of the British race, and of the useful co-operation of 
ecent ie | te Royal Family in the civilisation which England has developed 


t Toit | Madvanced ’ *; and in a speech at a Trinity House dinner a few 


the Prine | eks afterwards the Prince, referring to incidents on those tours, 
he cames | “il: 

and ra ie vast considerations, as regards our country, are brought to our 
ness, ay That z this simple fact! What present greatness! What past history ! 
mbined t bthe eae hopes ! And how important and beneficent is the part given 
ndia. H a cee a Family of England to act in the development of those distant 
his honour & countries, who recognise in the British Crown, and their allegi- 


ae to it . É 
proken iè | h eae Supreme bond of union with the Mother Country and with 


| ; 
ja oD) the Prince of 
is roll f i Terica was an 
sot | Seta 

parit f : : 

sa Jat | Cm of e to Queen Victoria that ‘the attachment to the 


me eon gl ; 2 x 
E wie a certainly lon has been greatly cemented and that the Prince 
| ita, .~ | a very favourable impression behind him’? in 
wa Wag. lent Buchanan wrote of the Prince to the Queen 


Wales’s visit to Canada and the United States 
unqualified success. The Duke of Newcastle, as 


ee of State for the Colonies, accompanied his Royal High- 


j ag G . pi 

"i oie, eee Dignified, frank and affable, he has con- 

A qe Ative ang he he has been, the kindness and respect of a 

| Fe ‘Scriminating people.’* On the 24th of May 1910 xg 
gi | tife a 

eG" | My: of the Pri i T 

y ; | bid, 83. Prince ee by Sir Theodore Martin, v. 103. — aaa 

aa a a bid. v. 88. 5 Ibid. v. 237. 6 Ibid. v. 245. Re 

iq a 
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unication la 
i he following eg the by 
Fifty years ago he (King Edward the Sevent} àN ey wa 
to Canada in the flush of youth, with smiling : n as Py; ja 
such consummate simplicity and graciousn i 
hearts he won were his while they lived 


The Times published a long comm 
May 1910, from Toronto, of which t 


i 


Tine ow. 
e and free h i) ale) en, 


ess ` 
of speech and hes! Uys 


Be oe and his ung © Deating p A 
last sad days every incident of that eventful ‘oie he died, mill 
the newspapers of Canada, and those stil] livin ey has ber eet 


y L Tecalli 
ago have spoken, as they have been speaking ai ae the p Teale E 


he inspired and the charm he diffused everywhere. T) 
whisper that he was once thoughtless of those Ai ; here never 
impatient, unsympathetic or uninterested, and whethe eo ne 
that was worth while. eT lor Prin 


À Similarly, the incidents of the Prince of Wales's tour inp 
in 1875-76 may be recalled, as they doubtless have been i = 
who saw him there in those days and are still living, T 

Tt has been stated by Sir W. H. Russell that it Was I 
Canning who, while in India (1856-62), first suggested to tk 
Prince Consort the idea of a tour in that country as pari q 
the-education of the Heir to the Throne, but I have been un 
to find the authority for the statement. It may well be supps! 
that, if the Prince Consort’s life had been spared, the father nai! 
have encouraged the son to visit India, and would have inste: | 
him so to comport himself there as to endear the British romi 
his future Indian subjects, and to diffuse the blessings of pst. 
the pax Britannica, to his future Eastern dominions. The eh 
we know, was long contemplated, and the Prince Consort pi 
as above enunciated, must have been treasured im the memory i! 
the highest in the land. : be cami 

The project, however, could not, for various pert ines 
out for some years. The Prince of Wales's dangerou 


6 ral ry Was con: 
1871 caused its further postponement until his a “tb 
plete and his usual health had been regained. aa ach ‘a 


project began to assume a more definite shape. 


consideration was still required. asic 
+ +te rela 10) 
The position of the Prince of Wales, not only 1m ws 


at home and to the Indian Government, but in its es vie ee 
of Hindustan, was totally different from that of any Pae App? é di 
with the exception of the Prince Regent, Had OG e Bll eee 
much before the public eye, and never had any Pri the 
Succession to the Throne been entrusted in 


the jijina phe 
$ ; 5 f sovereign ee DS 
Sovereign with so large a part of the functions e ne once 


g the f 
Was, owing to circumstances of which no one que*t psence fro” agit 
position that it seemed scarcely possible that Hs serous” me 
for half a year and more would not be attended v. evolved $ 
Those who followed the course of his life, as it p nessa ol 
of one public act after another, best understoo the count 
labours in endeavouring to meet the demands © 
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nd personal encouragement of the works of which they are considered 
ng complement. The Prince of Wales, however, felt that it was his 
the ° to go to India, and he resolved to fulfil it. But for the strong 

>, 5 


‘ ission 
í sa ‘ince, the dream of his life mi a 
ala) a insistence of the Prince, z f his life might not have been realised.” 


jion ah 
fitti 


The rumours which had for some time prevailed that a visit of 
Darin E the Heir Apparent to India was about to take place were confirmed 
by an official announcement made by the Marquis of Salisbury, as 
Gecretary of State for India, and by notices in the Press, which 
this, | generally approved the proposed visit. 

terae | Accordingly the project was officially brought before the House 
Or peaa | of Commons by the Prime Minister in the summer of 1875. 
| {think it is interesting and important to quote from the debates 
which ensued, as they explain the official basis on which the visit 
was approved by Parliament. The subject had to be brought 
before the House of Commons in consequence of a vote being 
required for the payment of the expenses of the tour. 

On the 8th of July 1875 Mr. Disraeli made his statement 
in the House of Commons as to the contemplated visit of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India. He thought travel 
was the best education for Princes. In India the Prince would 
have to visit a variety of nations, of different races, of different 
religions, of different customs, and of different manners. He 
referred at length to the Oriental custom of exchange of presents 
between visitors and their hosts, and said that the Viceroy had 
intimated that mere presents of ceremonial, which had of late 
years been discouraged, need not, in his Excellency’s opinion, be 
adopted in the present case. He had no doubt that his Royal 
Highness must be placed in a position to exercise those spon- 


ur in dng, | 
1 Dy may 


| Was Im} 
ted to th: 
as pari (! 
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e suppos: 
ther would 
instructed | 
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„be caril taneous feclings characteristic of his nature of generosity and 
g illness! splendour which his own character, and the character of the 
y was colt country likewise, required to be gratified. Mr. Disraeli thought 
n 1974, that no specific vote should be given upon the subject of presents, 
yh so? | 88 16 Would spoil all the grace and dignity of gifts if they were 
deprived of the spontaneous feeling and impulse of the donor. 
to the SM The Naval Estimate for the cost of the tour by sea was DON, ; 
, the polit aa Royal Highness would in India be the guest of the Viceroy, 
tor 1 v thought that the visit would be of great benefit both to 
rent be? ‘gland and to India. Another sum of 30,0001. it was proposed 
ool j to debit to the Indian revenue. Mr. Disraeli said distinctly that 
i | "Prince 
ce, HB does not g r i Majesty, but as the Heir 
“te ° Poarent of Thane i Shomer eee eer which would be full 
on ese itical inconvenience by interfering in any Way with nE legal and 
k tutional character of the Viceroy, his Royal Highness will he placed 
ha — B E E 
ro * The Prince of Wales's Tour, by Sir W- H. Russell, p. xi. 
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throughout his travels in a position which will im 
with his real dignity and influence. press the ming oig 
He proposed that 60,0007. should be granted ndi 
the personal expenses of the Prince, as g 
reasonably desire, and to maintain his 
splendour. 

The Marquis of Hartington, as leader of 
comed the announcement and general] 
He thought it far better that his Royal 
in a semi-official character rather than in an offic; 
Mr. Fawcett greatly regretted that the Indian Bi : 
required to pay the 30,0001. proposed, and hod en Would be 
would bear the whole expense, that everything mitt England 
the most gracious and handsome manner, ‘ because we Pe doe i 
that the visit should be as fruitful of blessings to the Tidi AM 
as possible.” Some members objected to the proposal sla 
as likely to be unacceptable to the working classes in England 
though this view was much questioned. Sir George Campbell, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and lately a member of 
the Council of India, would not have considered it an actually 
unjust proposition to throw the whole expense on India, ani 
thought the apportionment proposed by the Government to be 
fair and reasonable. A member asked what results were to be 
derived from the visit. 

On the 15th of July, when the votes for the Prince's visit fo 
India came before the House of Commons in Committee, Mr 
Fawcett moved that it was inexpedient that any part of the 
expenses of the Prince’s personal entertainment on his a 
India should be charged on the revenues of India. He reo” 
the instances in which charges for entertainment had been F 
properly thrown on those revenues, and thought thares en 
should be made : the injustice with which England ona de 
India with regard to her financial interests had aa “ib 
nounced by the highest authorities. He ventured “ysl 8 ! 
no little confidence that great indirect advantage WO" ou 
the visit if the House of Commons and the Englis 
avail themselves of an opportunity of proving to the r 
that what had happened in the past would not ae dealings Yh | 
and that henceforth they would be anxious 12 : a display oa 7 
India not only to avoid injustice, but, if possible, # ou ae 
of generous magnanimity. Mr. Disraeli pou res 
Prince might go to India either as the proces 
of the Sovereign, making a Royal progress» ia 
enormous sum ; or (the Government proposal) ae 
Viceroy, when he would become acquainte 
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1910 
Eh  yisit some of the principal chieftains of the land, enjoy 
insul hospitality, share 1n their exciting pastimes, and have an 
T nity of displaying that liberality which Iand you all know 

o oF atural to his amiable oe ae disposition.’ He denied 

omi fiat there was any abstract reason why India should not in any 

a contribute to the expenses of a Royal visit. Canada had 
TO | T fully ¢ ontributed 2 the ee of his visit there in 1860. The 
Das f Council of India had agreed to In Solaire charged with the expen- 
t Indi Jiture incurred on the soil of India. The East India Finance 
acter, Committee of 1874 had reported that India, as a component part 
ld be of the Empire, must be prepared to share in the cost of a system 
vei | the expense of which may be enhanced for Imperial purposes. 

One in He said :— 

NX10U3 We believed ourselves, and it was also the opinion of the Viceroy, that 
people the visit of his Royal Highness might be productive of much advantage ; 
gether, everyone must feel that the visit of the Prince of Wales to the proudest 
sland— Dominion of the Queen of Great Britain must be productive of results and 
mpbell, infuences of a beneficial character. 

nber of He opposed Mr. Fawcett’s motion upon abstract principles and 
tually upon particular policy; he thought the Prince’s visit to India 
a, and would be an event highly advantageous to India, to himself, and 
b to be to the United Kingdom : he therefore called upon the House to 
e to be adopt the Government’s proposal. 

S Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Disraeli. On the question 
e whether the people of India had an interest in the visit, and 
ri i ee it would tend to promote the interest of India, he said 
visit to 
wat a our presence in India is beneficial to the people of India we have no 
sen in ay eae there at all. If our presence in India is beneficial to the 

ans |) tototy « an arrangement like this, which we think to be advantageous 
am countries, is one in which the people of India have a real, legitimate, 
treated nd general interest; and if they have such an interest in the visit of the 
een de ; ee of Wales there can be no ground, when we examine the matter in the 
rf T | any bate hn for Saying that they ought not to be called upon to bear 
Ng F expenses, 

i 7 

i | mini ets motion was rejected by 379 votes to 67: 


foime: |" exceediy A debate then ensued on the motion that a sum 


i & 60,0001. ed in aid of the expenses of the 
7 j | ae visit. Some meee that the visit would not 
an | there culated to Promote the honour and dignity of England, and 
mi d Classe Was much discussion as to the opinion which the working 
"E | Lrg ould entertain of the proposed visit. Some pressed for 
pol | Yas lig E à general statement with respect to the good which it 
at r | Mate i. to Produce, and urged that the time was not appro- 
ei ee be paid at all. Lord Randolph Churchill expressed 

i en 


that a larger vote had not been proposed. — ; 
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Mr. John Bright thought that the visit wans 
aj ‘tance both to England and ¢ ‘Sa Matter 
able importan ng d to India, that aret 
wise one and would tend in the main to Useful pur Ne Visit y 

England and India, and that the proposed m “Poses h 
was the one which really met the commons 
of the occasion. He thought that a Prince w 
Throne and an Empire like Hingland’s ought, i 
to go in such state as should commend itsel i 
sympathies, and wishes of the population he was bh ir 
He | Mr. Bright] did not believe that the journey KON 
through subject States was likely to have a grea 
people : the people of Tndia are really a subject race, and he dil 
not expect that the Prince’s visit among them would make thin 
forget that great fact, which must be constantly to many of 
the subject of dissatisfaction and of sorrow. 


ĉi 
f to the ides a1. 


ing of Prines 
t effect ON the 


them 


But there are influences which he may employ, there are circumstangs 
which may arise, which may have a beneficial effect upon the public mind 
in that country. I have not had so much opportunity of knowing th 
Prince by personal intercourse as many members of this House have had: 
but all persons will admit this—that he is of a kindly nature, that he is 
generous on all occasions, and that he is courteous in a remarkable degre. 
Now, one ôf the things which to my mind is always most distressing with 
reference to our rule in India is that Englishmen there are not kind, and 
are not courteous, in the main, to the population of the country. pee 
lect, in the year 1858, when a Bill introduced by the present Lord ne 
for the change in the Government of India was before the Hoe a 
the opportunity of addressing it upon that Bill and upon ma 
Government. I addressed myself particularly to this point, arg sist that 
that it was the solemn duty of the Governor-General of India to mst 
every man, from himself down to the lowest officer—dow: 
the rank and file, and the lowest civil officer—that amon ET ation 
should be kindness and justice in their dealings with thon a 
I believe that the absence of that conduct is one of the grea els throug 
which English rule in India is subject. Now, as th Ane te 
that country he will see, of course, all the great men © o not great 1% 
But he will come necessarily in contact with many who at 
and his behaviour will be observed, and much, I doubt no’ F 
will be admired. The Indians say that the Englishman angland he 8 
coarse, and dominant, but that when the Indian comes eople he Gi oa 
that the English are the kindest and most courteous P Pe oe Kindle 


? t af 
They will find when the Prince travels through Indie hab ae 
his generosity, and his courtesy will be always doriy may 0 eer: 


peri ES e d hereafter —as Aa apt 
r te n an object of his jon his & ia 
Prince of Wales was in India there has been 2 follow? z conduc 
and that there has Heese eA improvement in in thes, it 
re who are trustees or servants of ore pu 
e vast populati j CO 5 i 
although T had geen cet ct art sie Ne th? a w 
believe that the journey of the Prince of Wales W 
feeling on great political questions in the sone 
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Ws Were round] uarterly reviewer wrote in — 
À y challenged. A Quarterly re AE 
a on “The Princes of India and the Proclamation of the 
Ci : aerate ty * 


| ad The attitude 

| nap tation of Bak 
SE un r EA 

iht, y fortunate feature in his public life. His instincts 


is) chat in all probability, by his conduct—his personal conduct-— 
s courtesy, his generosity, and his Sympathy with that 
over whom it may at no distant period he his tremendous 
sity to Tule, he may leave behind him memories that may he of 
r onsibi „alue and equal in influence to the greatest measures of State 
esceedin oh any Government could propound. 
o «. George Campbell thought that after his long service in 
was entitled to assert that Mr. Bright had done some 
to his countrymen in India when he said their behaviour 


habitually unkind and uncourteous. 


India he 
injustice 
there was 

Tho Right Honourable gentleman had in that respect spoken in too un- 
salified a way ; for, as a rule, those who were employed in India as the 


presentatives of this country, whether they were high or low 
re 


, were 
urteous and kind to the natives in the highest degree. 
a 54 


Mr. Newdegate believed that the Prince’s visit would prove 
io be a mission of peace, and that the objections taken to the 
mere expense of the journey misrepresented, he was confident, 
the feelings and opinions of the great majority of the operative 
dasses of England. 

Mr. Biggar thought they had no right to expect that the visit 

would have any effect on the loyalty of the people to English 
tile. “... What they ought to do was to govern India well, 
ad to act fairly and honestly in their dealings with native | 
potentates.’ 
The grant of 60,0001. was carried by 350 votes to 16: majority, 
34. Another separate grant for the additional expenditure on 
maval charges for the visit was carried by 255 to 12 votes: 
majority, 243, 

I have thought it desirable to reproduce the points of these 
debates with some fulness, as they show how the Government — 
ud some of the speakers realised the political importance of the 
“templated visit, while others opposed the project on somewhat 


ane political aspect of the matter. Before closing this 
u 


grounds, and a few raised financial questions on behalf 


| India which might have been omitted, as they tended to over- 
| Shadow the i 
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it ought perhaps in fairness to be stated that Mr. Bright's 


ma 


and the action of Mr. Bright towards his 
the greatest dependent empire that history oe ie 
X » Ms facts being enerally wrong, these instincts whe exp 
z n a become venice alike to the good government o 
“OF go] ae the good name, not to say merits, of the 
i, S, Officials, missionaries, and merchan 
sptliat it ian ode arena 


er 
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to India has always been unpatriotic; there are f 
not join with us in saying that it has been Te ew authoritis 
the people, while it has added greatly to the fit to the st Wh 
culties of the local government.® Nelal ang i ‘i 
tal 


Whatever may be the truth as to the accura ; 
of Mr. John Bright's views on India, the fade. or Meo 
Prince, whether following the behests he haa remains th ; 
tating the best examples he had seen or hae pipe h t | 
model of demeanour, of courtesy, and kindly Fe “eS a Det 1 
all classes of the people in India. But Mr oe 
sufficed to reopen the question of the relations bees a 
and natives of India, and led to much discussion. ‘ed 
The selection of the suite to accompany the Prince to i 
was a matter of no ordinary difficulty. It was obvious] 0 nl 
that the Staff should be distinguished in rank and merit oa 
the dignity of one who held so high a position as the Heir i m 
of the British Sovereign. There were reasons for hara 
ample Staff, and reasons for limiting its number. The Bie 
himself is understood to have chosen Sir Bartle Frere, 6.0.81, 
formerly member of the Supreme Council in India and Gove 
of Bombay (1867-72) as his chief adviser. No one was better 
known in India as a capable administrator and as a friend of the 
people. He was specially welcomed back to Bombay. The 
Duke of Sutherland, K.G., the Earl of Aylesford, Colonel Owen 
Williams, commanding the Royal Horse Guards, and Major 
General Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk-Marshal to the Queen, wet | 
included as the Prince’s personal friends. Lord Suffield, Lort 
in-Waiting and head of the Prince’s Household, and Dieut- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) Arthur Ellis, Equerry-in-Waiting, | 
- charge of important: duties. Major-General Gi io 
Dighton Probyn, V.C., Equerry-in-Waiting, memen 
arrangements in various branches. Mr. Francis oe ae ates} 
Knollys was Private Secretary to the Prince, Mr. o capaci 
wards Earl) Grey serving Sir Bartle Frere 1m the sam = 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. H. Russell was attached avot f 
Private Secretary to the Prince. The Rev- or e Prine: 
Chaplain to Queen Victoria, was also Chaplain ™ a physic 
and Doctor (afterwards Sir) Joseph Fayrer, ae 7 i advise | 
to her Majesty, accompanied the party 35 © ards H f 
Captain the Earl Carrington, of the Royal Hors? "pdp f 
nant Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., R.N., W20 ainburel i 
Indian experience on tour with the Duke ° 
Captain Augustus FitzGeorge, of the Rifle 
served in India, were the A.D.C.s, and a B. 
attached as artist to the suite. Captain the seh z 
* Quarterly Review, vol. cxlv. P: 459) 
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n R.N., A-D.C. to the Queen, commanded the Seah 
rey CB.» der Durrant the Royal yacht Osborne, which ae 
Cal dig Comm f any accident occurring to the former vessel. 


jed in case O 


For reasons of climate it was settled that the P 
jor rea 


rince’s stay 


thn _ india and the return voyage through the Red Sea should not 
tatty f P pefore the early part of November and should end in the 
or ini be alf of March. It was also decided that the Prince should 
Dete | * mpowered by a Warrant from Queen Victoria to hold a 
tova | be jal Chapter of the Order of the Star of India at Calcutta. 
“Spee ppo! was some anxiety felt as to the difficulties which might 
Engi | Pee otven the position of the Viceroy of India as the Queen’s 
| Be entative and that of the Prince as Heir Apparent to the 
to Inda Ae: but, in fact, all difficulties were avoided by forethought 
ssential and tact, without derogation to the position of either. The 
enhance | Viceroy’s status, as representing the Sovereign, was duly main- 
‘pparent tained, while the Prince’s rank as the Heir Apparent was never 
ving an fora moment disregarded. Everyone in India could easily under- 
Fra stand the distinction between official and Royal precedence. 
OSL | “The Prince’s determination to visit India, which had been 
rovero generally approved in England, was received in India with enthu- 
i w sasm. In some quarters, both in England and in India, there 
| 


Th was an impression that the proposal of the Government was 
n = | marked by a parsimony unworthy of a great nation and an 


me unprecedented historical occasion. On the other hand, it was 
7 x | tolnted out that, so long as the memory of achievements endures, 


to | there was no fear that economy in matters of State ceremonial 
Fite | "ould degrade England in the eyes of India. It was urged that 
ng, bad f very attempt on the part of Englishmen to acquaint themselves 


rds. Si) a the teal facts of India should meet with warm approval ; 
ded the | a the Prince set a laudable example, and, if it induced English 
ds Lord) Pes and English politicians to see India with their own i 
t (afte | aa Would not be lost. It may safely be assumed that, in the A 


aac: Flog of his travels, the Prince accumulated considerable know- 
fonon Jy, paor India, from the officials and from others with whom he 


a i 
pvo oe f into contact, as well as by personal study and observa- 


Prints f bovine ; etime can be spent by Englishmen in India without 7 
pii f $ lt and its inhabitants thoroughly in every detail. 

advise’ Pay Sir oe of Wales’s departure from England for India was, 

ial | Wests; Russell recounts, heralded by an eloquent sermon 

pret loth. Minster Abbey and by leading articles full of good wishes 

gh ak Dra a Y newspapers. Dean Stanley struck a wise note when 

sol | a Ti that the visit might leave behind it, on one side, 


ge | Stem, ; 
ale S Chris ace, if so be, of graceful acts, kind words, English es 
zil aè 9 ae Principles; and, on the other, awaken in all we ee 
"i “only, ae duties, wider sympathies, loftier purposes. oe ED 
all the journey on which the Church and nation now pro 
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nounce its parting benediction be worthy 


i of a Christi 
of an English Prince. stian Empi 


Among the exhortations which the Prince recej 
ing given to him in The Times : ed wag they 


In a country where Royalty can so powerful] 
Prince of Wales can do much to direct attent set th 
Indian Empire. His visit to the East will do still to the affairs 
adequate idea of his own immense responsibilities = to give 
great cities, the marks of old civilisation, the thronoin, O08 & 
he will find that India has hitherto been a mere 
become a reality. Nothing could so pow 
responsibility as the sight of a vast country, inhabited | w 
of souls, lying absolutely at the mercy of the power v i 
by the British Crown. Nothing could beget earnestness ae sy 
reminder, which the Prince will receive every hour, of ie Re 
importance of the edicts framed for a dumb, helpless mass er 

of his own natión. The pleasures of a highly civilised eee Ten 
and necessary in their way, but Royalty has its duties as AP mi 
pastimes, and nowhere can the imagination be so fired by a sens atte 
duties as in India. oe 


than the 
easurable 


Other anticipations found expression in the Calcutta Englishman 
as follows : 


The interest with which the journey of the Prince is attended is in the 
main a wholesome and good one. It rests in part on the excellent fount 
tion that the object of interest is a person doing his duty. The Prine is 
doing what he ought to do as Heir to the Crown. ‘The readiness to if 
the right thing awakened confidence in the character of the future Sovereign. 
He can, in the first place, see a population with which heis in a menmi 
bound up, and yet which has none of our religious or political ten 
What amount of interest the native population will take in the r i 
is impossible to say. No one here can guess what are the inner thong a 
men so remote from us in all the habits and traditions of life. = H 
enjoy the pomps and ceremonies with which the Prince ie "pra 

With the leading natives, and especially with the bee te eing 
the case will be different. They will feel the delight of seems, ‘A 
seen by, one who is to be not only a great King, but for 
which they are concerned the greatest King in the world. a they W 
him and to have spoken to him will be an event in their A ‘heen altel 
feel as if they had at last got to the real right perso, a r see 
into a higher atmosphere than that of Viceroys and CR go fat ® 
visits act on the feelings of men, and influence their cont, vi easith 
conduct is affected by feelings. The ordinary course Os e formatit? 
the standing relations of men are made smoother, 
personal acquaintances and the interchange of PeT ip 
visit of thé Prince may do little, but it will do something do 1 
ship between England and its subject Indian States. 
too much, we are not likely to be disappointed. ddress ab 

Before the Prince left London he received ae ations to 
borough House from the Lord Mayor and Corp dl 
he replied as follows : enters 


eve: eB, 
You state with truth that, with the desire 1 ba count"! 
coming familiar with the habits and feelings ° 


yi A 
onal courtes 


yal 
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010 
o 4g pat I should endeavour to become better acquainted with 
Ln ol ens iese s of the population over which our Sovereign reigns in 


| isit shall conduce to unite the vari 

poen result of my visit s e various races 

Al a jf the in a feeling of loyalty to the Queen, attachment to our 
4 pindustan sood-will towards each other, one great object will at least 


y g gmt ar À Tt will be one of my most pleasing reflections that I carry 

hion th te goin “jishes of my country with me, as it will also be a moment of 

ie ba gratification when I return to it. 

He the subject of the presents may perhaps be here dealt with 

r J ‘The subjec little correspondence i 

its) | forall. 16 led to not a little correspondence in the English | 
sense f a and to some impossible suggestions. ‘The writers in | 
million 7 


mbie, | England often had scanty knowledge of the immemorial practice 
a oa a To 


than tle | taining in the East, according to which a visitor to a superior 
(i A q aka c "OG = 5 r 
easuratle f regards himself as bound to make a present at the interview, and 
, ae : 
few ma f expects one in return. Originally there may have been an idea 
iy 


ie a | of propitiation of the superior involved in the practice ; latterly it 
sof tue | mdcrystallised into a custom. In India an official procedure had 
ume tobe adopted. The presents to the Viceroy were sent to the 
liima, | toshakhana (store-room of curiosities and valuables) and sold 
periodically by auction, the proceeds being utilised to pay for the 
isin» | etun presents made by the Viceroy. ‘The whole matter had 
t fomi: | become one of unsentimental routine. If presents to the Prince 
Prinwis f were to be allowed at all, in accordance with Oriental ideas, it 
es to | was necessary that some new arrangement should be made. For 
a | fall the wealthiest Native Chiefs in India were to be allowed to 
ee er whatever presents to the Prince they pleased, and the Prince 
Puet | "8 expected to give to each Chief an equivalent in value, it was 
pomgtist! f Mevitable that the Chiefs would have competed with one another 
They aA | the honour of giving the most costly and magnificent presents, — 
irs | 3 the total expenditure on the return presents might have 
and bells. | ounted to millions. It was therefore decided that restrictions 
poses wih | ould be placed on the Chiefs’ presents, that their value should 


ae m | ed by the Political Officers, and that articles of curious and 
hey | al manuf 3 


4 
i 


en wall | Doubey ufacture would be the most acceptable to the Prince. 
Rey Fess oe there were amiable evasions, and presents wero 
oft! | 4) °° at below their value, and perhaps some of the potentates 
doeii J? paid m i 


y . nore than one visit gave double sets of presents. i It tae 
a distinctly understood that Ga Prince’s presents to the Chiefs 3 
-e expected to be equivalent in value to those received — x 
1S gifts were of a solid and substantial nature, hand- 

a valuable, without being extravagant. It is seie 

Pr ete valued as mementoes of the occasion, as g 

ce, without any regard to their original cost. 

Sang unf vas criticised afterwards as being bears : 

‘dite ĉr to the Prince, but, if the Oriental custo 

You, at all, it is difficult to see what other cout 
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limitation could have been 
England on the 11th of October. 
In England it is known in a vague war M 
from time immemorial, held Kings and t EXE ira he 
greatest veneration. The views of the Hindus a 
writings of Manu the Lawgiver. The following ound 
show exactly on what their views were foun 
of his work on Government and Public Law v se in 


adopt 
opted. He left Long 
On Fy 
4 


he kin i Hindy 


an Wrote 
I will fully declare the duty of Kings, and show how 
should conduct himself, in what manner he was framed = ae Of ty 
mate reward may be attained by him. .. . If the world hae his wl 
would quake on all sides through fear ; the ruler of this Sin. F mg it 
created a King, for the maintenance of this system, both ie | 
civil, forming him of eternal particles, drawn from the substance fue l 
Pavana, Yama, Surya, of Agni and Varuna, of Chandra and inate | 
since a King was composed of particles drawn from those chief a | 
deities, he consequently surpasses all mortals in glory. Like the sun, k 
burns eyes and hearts; nor can any human creature on earth even i 
on him. He is fireand air; he, both sun and moon; he, the god of crimina 
justice; he, the genius of wealth; he, the regent of waters; he, helvi | y 
of the firmament. A King, even though a child, must not be treated ligh, | y 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal; no, he is a powerful divinity, s 
‘appears in a human shape. . . . The fire of a King in wrath burns a viik 
family, with all their cattle and goods. Fully considering the busines E: 
before him, his own force and the place and the time, he assumes it 
succession all sorts of forms, for the sake of advancing justice. He, se 
must be the perfect essence of majesty, by whose favour Abunda i 
on her lotus, in whose valour dwells conquest ; in whose anger CH wish j 
who shows hatred of the King, through delusion of mind, wil ea 
perish ; for speedily will the King apply his heart to that Tana put im 
Let the King prepare a just compensation for the good, ees afa 
ment for the bad ; the rule of strict justice let him aere ae nd | 
When the King, therefore, has fully considered place ae punish | 
own strength, and the divine ordinance, let him ae pig 
on all those who act unjustly... - «+7 spstica) that Bas 
A : criminal Jusu% ian 
Holy sages consider, as a fit dispenser me al] cases, WHO W = | 


elas ‘tue, pleasutes 90 he 
the sacred books, who knows the distinctions of virtu ey jn e 


m SoS Se a ee ee eee 


oa o 


domains act with justice, chastise foreign foes ¥ nity 40 B 
duplicity to his affectionate friends, and wit! Ta gleanitg, 2 
King thus disposed, even though he subsist PY © aq, dike 


oil in water A King was created as the P theit S eop 
ree g jscharge “E is peor st 
and orders who, from the first to the last, ee een Sea vist 


‘ Can that must be done by him, for the Lee. you, @ acti!) 
ti i 


ue order. Let the King, having risen at early í 


the Brahmans learned in the three Vedas, 97° ~ =f 
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poai 
1 0 Mision let him su. 3 ed King must appoint seven 
ty their es, who must be sworn by ouching a sacred image and the 
„pt minis 3 ‘ancestors were servants of Kings; who are versed in the 
ish tl ei are personally brave; who are skilled in the use of 
cine A books 2 hose lineage is agile ens Let him perpetually consult 
dy n pons ninisters on peace and war, on his forces, on his revenues, on 
fig i; Ji e a AE people, and on the means of bestowing aptly the 
S vil is protect h he has acquired ; having ascertained the several opinions of 
© Dott Pelt a s first apart and then collectively, let him do what is most 
te: is Chim in public affairs. . . . Let him likewise appoint an ambas- 
let oiy aaa in all the Sastras, who mee Ba external signs and 
a bigs | 7 "hose hand and heart are pure, whose abilities are great, and whose 


¢ 3 i . . Let the King make sacrifices, accom anied wi 
no Kino, | jirih WaS illustrious. . g j p SAh 


» th in , an, 3 
isin i fie a the Brahmans both legal enjoyments and moderate wealth ; his 
} him g 


1 even gir | engaged in his business. . . . A King, while he protects his people, being 


ted light, f Never to recede from combat, to protect the people, and to honour the 
vinity, ws prests, is the highest duty of Kings and ensures their felicity. Those 
rsavh f mlesof the earth who, desirous of defeating each other, exert their utmost 
he buses f sitength in battle, without ever averting their faces, ascend after death 
assumes it } directly to heaven. . . . By a King whose forces are always ready for action 
He, sur; | the whole world may be kept in awe; let him then, by a force always ready, 
dane ris | mke all creatures living his own. Let him act on all occasions without 
death. Ht } mile, and never with insincerity ; but, keeping himself ever on his guard, ; 
I crtsith | Hhim discover the fraud intended by his foe. . . . That King who, through 
s perditi J reakness of intellect, rashly oppresses his people, will, together with his $ 
ust puit: | family, be deprived both of kingdom and life; as, by the loss of bodily 
sores + po the lives of animated beings are destroyed, thus, by the distress 
Me mii se Bdoms, are destroyed even the lives of Kings. For the sake of pro- 
punishn:t I ting his dominions, let the King perpetually observe the following rules; 


o) k 5 y 
pi | a protecting his own dominions he will increase his own happiness. ae 
ne fant | a he protect his people, discharging, with great exertion and with- 
mee Suor, all those duties whch the law requires him to perform. 
an | 
se or In an ‘ h ? È 
i ring | xi other Chapter, ‘On J udicature, and on Law,’ much is 


re ait f of the duties of a, King. Thus, 


Lam | bet, ae who, by enforcing these laws, restrains men from committing 
in a Í Pekin. ee in this world fame, and in the next beatitude. Let not 
we" ft f ih Nothing ardently desires a seat with Indra and wishes for glory, 


ae, eps Committed can change or diminish, endure for a moment the man who 


5 
ot, Neith atrocious iol b arson, Or homicide... . 
wyt fg ton a violence, as by robbery, ; 
a imiss eant of friendship, for the sake of great lucre, shall the 


ures, ° perpetrators of violent acts, who spread terrors among als 
ag Merch, ith vigilant care should the King exert a any yen: 
by, ach ae S and mechanics to perform their respective duties ; A. 

n, n Swerve from their duty, they throw this world into con sid 
a day must the King, though engaged in forensic business, 


objects of public measures, and inquire into thok ADS 
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his carriages, elephants, horses, and cars, his 

sary expenses, his mines of precious metals or constant E 
bringing to a conclusion all these Weighty affai 
realm and from himself every taint of sin airs 
of beatitude. 


. > and Ay, 

Ba Ste Teaches ie int 
Pty, 

In the Chapter ‘ On Law’ it may be read a bii 
A S Ollows . 


The King, and his council, his metropolis, his 
his army, together with his ally, are the seven meee i 
ers of hy 


whence it is called Saptanga; . . . all the ase, ae hi i a] 
a 


Dwapara, and Kali, depend on the conduct of the King 7% Tey 
A in turn to represent each of those ages. Sleeping E, who isa | 
; 3: 


waking, the Dwapara ; exerting himself in action Rae is the Kal 1 
ously, the Satya. Of Indra, of Surya, of Pavana a vei Re 
of Chandra, of Agni, and of Prithivi, let the King emul oa of V 
attributes. As Indra sheds plentiful showers during the fon 
thus let him, acting like the regent of clouds, rain just 3 
his kingdom; as Surya, &c. . . . When the people are no ec a 
on seeing the King than on seeing the full moon, he appears in ie a 

of Chandra. . . . As Prithivi supports all creatures equally, EN 
sustaining all subjects, resembles in his office the goddess of anh } 
Thus conducting himself, and ever firm in discharging his Royal date 
let the King employ all his ministers in acts beneficial to his people 


the pow 
tany months 
Gratification ma 


The significance of the Indian idea of Kingship was mt 
unknown in England in 1875, in which year the Times wotes 
follows : 


Let us not forget that the Prince of Wales must in India, first of 1 
be the first Prince among many Princes. That is the primary sigu ia 
of the visit. The visit of the Duke of Edinburgh was different m m | 
but in this especially. Our great soldiers and administrators haved 
won homage, and oftener glory; some of our missionaries pee i 
admiration from unwilling lips. The Prince of Wales will a npe | 
will represent no personal glory in war, but will certainly T to that, $ | 

_ Sent a principle of Kingship; and the Durbars will BE eatin is 
they probably never responded before to anything sent by re gs faith | 
Tt is the manner of the East, old as tradition, and immuta E 

ian ait f 
On the Prince’s arrival at Bombay, the pa Ca if 
Sera ohi 


poss 


Over charge of their duties. Major-@ 
Samuel Browne, V.C., was concerned wi 
port ; Major Ben Williams supervised 
ajor (afterwards Sir) E. R. C. Bradford 1 

is personal safety and for the con a 
rtorius, Va in charge of the tents 


th the ara” 
the care f the 


was yes 


AINY menila 
ications m 
ess delight 
the chara 
hus a Kin 
earth... 
Royal dutis, 
reople, 


p Was not 
eS wrote s 


first ofall 
y significant 
nt in mih. 
s have ofen 
aye exi ! 
y no ies 
India ep 
| to that, E 
nd to Ios 
as faith 


jan ofc 
auring iY 


d Wodehouse, 


s ad by 
fo 


3° « All this 
Py hha Jovern 
Tt lay, ` secured her the enjoyment of peace and order, of equality 
aeaee 1, gious liberty and of freedom of trade, and has 


EE ee 
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0 1 
lency Lord Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor- 
attended by his official and personal suite, went on board 
' is, and Was received with all the honours to which his 
i josition entitled him. Shortly afterwards, Sir Philip 
pk ane Governor of Bombay, accompanied by Sir Charles 
the Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, the members of 
Gorey the Staff, similarly paid their respects to the Prince 
ail hig ship, and left it again in order to be ready on shore 
ʻa Prince’s landing. ; ! 
The Prince and the Viceroy, on disembarking at the dockyard, 
wna received DY the Governor of Bombay, all the high officials, 
H than seventy Indian Princes, Chiefs, and Sirdars, magnifi- 
ae bejewelled and brilliantly costumed. It was described 
k a gorgeous picture, ablaze with that display of tinsel and 
iiøht colour which only the East can supply.’ Among the 
Chiefs there were present, with their political officers in attend- 
ance, the young Gaekwar of Baroda, and the Rani Jumnabai, the 
Vaharaja of Mysore, the Maharana of Meywar (Oodeypur), the 
Raja of Kolhapur, the Rao of Kutch, the Nawab of Junaghur, the 
jam of Nowanagar, the Thakur Sahib of Bhaunagar, Mir Ali 
Morad of Khairpur in Sind, Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, and others. They were all favourably impressed 
with the Prince’s frank smile, look of candour and courtliness, 
i he returned their salutes. An address of welcome from the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay was read by the Chairman, 
Mt. Dosabhai Framji Karaka, in which the Corporation claimed 
Bombay the distinction of being a Royal city, as the island first 
Heeame an appanage to the Crown of England through forming 


His Excel 
gener 


| Etot the dowry of Charles the Second’s Portuguese bride; and 


iting the two centuries that had since elapsed Bombay had had 
1.) teason to be grateful for this fortunate change in her 
vane From a barren rock, whose only wealth consisted in 
oa and dried fish, whose scanty population of 10,000 souls 
With b me revenue to the State of not more than 60001. a year, 
iro nt little trade, an island, whose climate was so deadly to 
leans that two monsoons were said to be the life of a man, 
*somed into a fair and wholesome city, with a revenue and 
“ce of millions of pounds. En 


maena] prosperity she owes to the strong and wise Government, 


` 


4s, Meio of all races and creeds— Europeans, Indo-P 

s ee a Parsis and Jews—to pursue their various 
addres,” Of the British flag. We gladly, th 
5 Us 5], seize the occasion of your Ro 
8 Your nord our sense of the blessings 

23 yal Highness of our devst 


Ponta eer A 
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[ RY 
become the enduring symbol of concord, libert 
to all the multitudes of nations that own the be Y, 
We beg that your Royal Highness will convey to } On 
the expression of our loyal sentiments, and of er Most a - 
Majesty has sent the Heir to the Crown ata our matte 
acquainted with the people of India. fu 


The Prince in his reply said - 


Your natural advantages would have en 
merce under any strong Government, but in 
population I gladly recognise the traces of a rule which ¢ nd ing 
who obey the laws, which recognises no invidious distint Ay 
affords to all perfect liberty in matters of religious anin e Of rag, 
freedom in the pursuit of trade and of all lawful walle i 
satisfaction the assurance I derive from your address aa Ing 
rule men of varied creeds and nations live in harmony ee a E 
and develop to the utmost those energies which they ‘nee ee 
separate families of mankind, while all join in loyal i 
British Crown, and take their share, as in my native aon . k 
management of their own local affairs. I shall gladly communi 
her Majesty what you so loyally and kindly say regarding the a 

which the people of India derive from her Majesty’s gracious permisig 
ay to me to visit this part of her Majesty’s Empire. . . . I fervently ins 
Ne ae that the same good Providence, which has prospered the rule of the Brits 
nation in India heretofore, may yet further bless our efforts for the jee 
and good government of all parts of her Majesty’s dominion. 


Sured a large amon 
your various aaf o 


Tt was suggested at the time that the Native Chiefs voll | 
consider these words of friendship as more important than ay | 
number of official declarations. f 

After these formalities the Viceroy introduced to the ra a 
all the Native Chiefs and Notables above-mentioned, for os ; i, 
whom his Royal Highness had a kindly word. A ae 
Government House at Parell was formed. Hindu i prine | 
girls in Oriental dresses strewed flowers on his pD uim | i 
moved to his carriage. The Prince was greeted w! | 
enthusiasm and intense excitement. Eid 

Bombay was under Hindu rule in histor! 
quered by the Mahomedans in 1848, and ca own 
Portuguese in 1534. The transfer to the British ¥" 
out under the terms of the marriage treaty be 
Second and Catherine of Braganza, the m 
1661; but possession of it was not taken until mpat , who 
transferred from the Crown to the East India “0 dquas 
it under the factory of Surat. The Governor snd í 
transferred from Surat to Bombay in wo o Hs of the 
century the city developed, but not until ue ed 4 cor 
in 1817-18, when the Deccan was Cod ing a trol oe 
Presidency was formed, did Bombay, fron Paps 
become the capital of a large province- e 
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a ter variet 
m presents a greater variety of national types than 
nd | to WO. 
Yip, „the 
mtn l goby. of November, being the Prince’s birthday, was specially 
a i she “th royal salutes fired from the fleet in the harbour 
ay jpmoured the land batteries. A grand reception of the Native 
7 od NA Notables was heļd by the Prince at Government House, 
| DS sera, twenty-three in number, presenting a nuzzur, which 
acho nd remitted. In the evening the Prince traversed 


mn ched a 
Mot ug, f oss Aion the leading thoroughfares of the fort and native 
‘y suce 
10 suc 


bey from Mazagon to Parell. The illuminations in honour of 
tace whig j v pirthday were grand, remarkable for their fancy and 
ae Be ality. Some of the designs welcomed ‘ our future King,’ 
nder Bail Reece eloquent in their silent welcome. The reception was as 
my 8 ‘ial as possible : the streets were crowded, presenting a wild 
from wits | f, of good-humoured excitement. Even those who had been 
mett i: | sybtful of any political advantage to be derived from the Prince’s 
eet risit began to have better hopes, owing to the favourable impression 
the via eeated on the Chiefs and the crowd by his personal bearing and 
spemisin | manner. It was at the State banquet on this evening that the 
rently w: | Prince, in a speech, said that it had long been his earnest wish, 
the Brit | ihe dream of his life, to visit India, and that he would remember 
mite sith satisfaction the hospitable reception he had experienced in 
Bombay, which he regarded as a guarantee of the future of his | 
iefs wuli | progress through the great Empire of India. Many of the Native 
i than any | Chiefs attended the reception which followed the banquet. 
_ | At the Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall on the 
the Pratt | sme day Mr. Disraeli, referring to the Prince’s arrival in India, 
freh | Sid that his setting his foot for the first time in the Empire 
ocession tè | Thich he was destined to rule was inspired by no ordinary 
and P } motives, and that the visit was rife with important consequences. f 
the Pant | he next day the Prince received as many as twenty-one of i 
the utm! | the minor Chiefs of Kattiawar, the Sirdars of the Deccan and 
re | aes and the South Maratha Sirdars, and held a levee at the 
until a “elariat, which was attended by over 700 persons, including 
en À ai | be 2S Hindus, and Parsis. He visited a school-children’s 
vest: | e Ware? 10,000 to 12,000 of them sang ‘ God bless the Prince 
hat? ales” in his honour, in their own languages and metres. 


tial? | "teat met 
es | 1 of flowers were placed round his neck by the native girls, 
: je! f umpe !Ousness of his manner was generally noticed. A large 
yer) sty “r of native ladies were present at this féte, clad in bright 
pe) ae ol colours graded in exquisite softness and harmony. 
A p i datio hese paid their respects to the Prince. He laid the : 
pt | ek stone of the Elphinstone, afterwards called the Prince’s, 


po , : ° 
n att | Presse Masonic honours. In reply to an address wre 
ly aby of | “ony in 1g Congratulations on the flourishing con À on p 

4 Bombay. It was a great pleasure to him, he sad 


¢ 
Y 
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to join the Bombay brethren in work ten 
of life and property, and the extension of trade = Ne py, 
to the happiness and prosperity of tee €,and whi 
men. In the evening a reception of the N: ti 
was held at Government House. oN Chiefs ang a 
On the morning of the 13th the Prince itin | 
Philip Wodehouse, left Bombay for Poona. accompanied wyd 
_The Prince, in reply to an address, pail that | a 
her Majesty with what cordiality the f eclings he wou 


llini | 
been manifested. He said : 


the People be l 


It is a great pleasure to me to visit a cit s i 
tions, and which is now the centre of so moa the ine ttin ssi | 
Maratha people. I am glad to think that one result me of the | 
the Deccan is to enable the students in your schools ait fas neia | 
by the latest results of Western progress and scientific Fc eges to tere f 


| 
ways : : ov ; | 
have within reach all that is recorded in the most ancient Tae ml | 
Hindu race. enguages of ite I 


Poona has figured in the Indian Unrest. I¢ is 119 miles fron | 


Bombay. It was granted to Sivaji’s grandfather in 1604, mi | 
was later the headquarters of Sivaji, who died in 1630. Wha | 


es, rer lh a 


the Peshwa became the leading power among the Marathas, thir | 
capital was changed from Satara to Poona. Since 1802a Brith i c 
force has been stationed there. The British captured it in 88 | { 
from the Peshwa, Baji Rao the Second. It contains numeros | 
palaces and temples, built within the last three hundred yar | 
The two Hindu clubs called the Sarvajanik Sabha and the Deccan i 
Sabha have brought Poona forward. The town is the au i 
Maratha interests and influence, and altogether one of the» ‘i 
important places in all India. i 
On the 15th of November the Prince visited t 
of Parvati, which rises over Poona some 300 feet a wmd fori 
a conspicuous object in itself, it affords a vantaesae rode% f 
view of the whole surrounding landscape. The ioe made? f gj 
= @lephants up the steps of the temple, to which ee a charitt® |g 
2 donation. He gave 1500 rupees for distribution t0 object of 
Institutions in Poona which might be the fttt ! 
= attention and sympathy. 
On Tuesday, the 16th of November, ities, 2° 
Opened the new Sailors’ Home with due Lea pres? 
han, reviewed the troops in garrison. A e At 
to the Bombay Marine Battalion, the st 


Reena ta > 


4 
he hill and temp l 
bove the p : 


pe Pe 
at Bombay, th ie 


) P sing along the line and inep th 
e made a complimentary Spee’. isi 
pe by Sir Jamsetji me 


Se 
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‘tory and the rites were narrated for his information. 

‘ote: gheir e TA aw of the whole island of Bombay, its harbour, 
wilh, } pere E is around. He drove also to the Walkeshwar Hindu 
fil ind ihe Fi Holy Tank of Malabar Hill, and watched the crema- 
l Siti | emple T Hindu burning-ground. Accounts of cholera being 
ions at F Te South Maratha country and parts of the Madras 

brgy | prevalent 1 which it had been intended to visit, had been for 
presidency; ceived frequently, gathering force in expression. 


d infom | sme A 0 alarming that alterations in the tour programme 
Ople hyi | mey R ee on as being absolutely necessary. There being 
| were ie by reason of these changes, before the day on which 
il ase | aoe Re ented to reach Ceylon, the Prince hirnself suggested a 
tect, PE the Maratha State of Baroda. The propriety of the pro- 
inba | T ae having regard to recent events, was carefully consi- 
to bea oe termined that it might be undertaken without 
hittite | dered, and it was determined that ig iderta a 
sso | risk, He accordingly, after visiting Sir Jamsetji Jijik ai and the | 
iva Khan—who traces his descent from the mysterious and t 
dreaded ‘old man of the mountains ’—left Bombay at midnight 
lles fom | of the 18th-19th November for Baroda. 
604, and The affairs of this Native State had in the early part of the 
When” year come prominently, and very unpleasantly, under public 


as, thet | notico, and were fresh in the memory of the people. The former 


a Brith | Gackwar, Khande Rao, during the Mutiny stood staunchly by the 
in 1818 | British, assisting and maintaining the peace of Guzarat. Charges 
metals f against his successor, the Gaekwar Mulhar Rao, of instigating an 
d yan attempt to poison the Resident, Colonel Robert Phayre, of holding 
To | cret communications with certain Residency servants and of 
centre f gins 


the m | mixe 
consi 
they 
| ment, 
maladmir 
Maha 
ted j 
Ww 
borme 
of 
pe Ma 1875. $ a 
‘ae Yo 4 aighting from the train the Prince was received by 
a rae | Tei? Gaekwar, the Prime Minister, Sir T. Madhava Ra i 
yt age and others. Outside the station there s ; 
resi? J yp S OF People; there was a row of elephants, a ; 
| ay 


s th the Gaekwar on an elephant, which ae 
meee nd painted, with howdah and tra Sur 
Prince led the elephant procession 


lant and picturesque pageant 
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exchanged visits with the Gaekwar, and drove th a 
city to the old Palace. tough the a 
“But all this official programme diq not i 
Highness. Intuitively he perceived that somethin’ 8 Boy 
official formalities was expected of him. Hindy ng nore iy 
was all in favour of the Maharani Jumna aj mae 
tioned. Though her grievances against the Bard von 
redressed by the Government of India, yet she haa w 
consolation for which the heart of a woman eeeived y 


always cr 

. Ae ‘ay 

official red-tape there is not much room for sentiment, an es. | 
? 


Satisfy A 


Y men, l 


woman a little sentiment is of more value than all the Dai i 
of the Government put together. It was left hig Den 


Highness to find out that the Maharani Jumna Bai wan 
thing more than official reparation. He at once made Dee 
mind to pay her a visit. This was no sooner thought of than ia 
The shortness of the time required immediate action. Its effects 
were magical. All the bad blood caused by recent incidents was 
removed. Even the sullen Sirdars, who did not hesitate to ascribe 
motives to the British Government for interference with the 
affairs of Baroda, were appeased. Even the adherents of Ranis 


Mahalsa Bai and Lakshmi Bai could not help praising the Prine k 
as a great peacemaker. The Maharani Jumna Bai made thank- 4 
offerings at the temples of her faith. Travelling pilgrims camel i 
the news from shrine to shrine. All Hindu India echoed with i 
praise of the Prince. Bards in different parts of India a |. 
one another in singing his virtues. Hindu astrologers 7 A sii 
selves busy in casting the horoscope of his Royal Hig A ai |a 
fame travelled faster than the special train which p a a 
reached villages and out-of-the-way places where a that Brith t 
circulated. For the first time the people of e country, bil | Y 
policy was not confined to physical possession oe mi India. TD E 
was extended to holding the hearts of the natives ner by 08 ™ f 2 
policy was initiated in the most unobtrusive mat. $ | : 
was destined to be the first Christian Emperor © ow t pai i 

In my next article I shall be able to see ul effect j iia 
progress in Upper India produced @ TA the ae" fi 
Provinces which not many years before ha 


mutiny and massacre. 
g. M. Mat 
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oa | 
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| f 
up | HE RESPONSE OF THE ANIMALS TO 


lutions T PHELTR ENVIRONMENT 

Royal 

l some. | 

UD his J mh 

a | Let us now examine some of the experiments that were made 


nts was | upon the much higher division of vertebrates, in order to see how 
‘aserite | their forms and structures could be altered under the direct action 
ith the | fnew surroundings. Several such experiments were made with 
{Rang | success upon amphibians, among which there exists, as is 
Prine | known, a certain variability in the manners of life, aquatic 
thank | and terrestial, as also in the modes of reproduction—both 
carriel | companied by notable changes in the structure and the forms 
vith the | ofthese animals. 
ed with | The Mexican Axolotl, or Siredon, is especially worthy of note 
o them: in this respect. It is known that this inhabitant of Mexican lakes 
| S@newt-like creature, from 8 in. to 10 in. in length, of a dark 
im,anl J Sey colour, with black spots, but that it retains, even in its adult 
spp | “8 three pairs of branched external gills—which feature led 
priti | Cuvier to Suspect that the Axolotl represents nothing else but the 
nieyeloped stage of some salamander. But, as it lays eggs and 
| ‘Poduces itself even in this imperfect stage, and the explorers 
me wi | i at it never had been seen in Mexico to undergo metamor- 
a | ie zoologists described it as a special genus of lizards. It — 
aie Meny m 1865 that A. Duméril saw in the Jardin des Plantes a 
D z ater iss that Some young ones, born from his Axolotls, lost their E, 
ga | R al gills, the gill-clefts closed up, the fins along the tail and 
fb ie. “appeared, and all the shape of the animal was ee 
E a TE broader, the tail became thicker a 7 E ai 
OY spot the base, and the colour of the anima ae 
“manda Covered it. In short, it turned into a well-kn 
te Aror Èe terrestrial Amblystome.' Cuvier was rig 
| onplete. Tepresents nothing but the undeveloped stage $ 
Í ‘the, x Metamorphosis of the Amblystome ; but, like 
| "8, it is capable of reproducing itself 


* Amblystoma tigrinum. 
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accomplished its metamorphosis. Tj appeared , 
eggs laid by Axolotls, some would SLOW as on that 
Amblystomes ; while out of the eggs laid by POS a 
give Axolotls and some would give Amblystome latter 
surroundings in which they are kept. ` ° 
So long as it was thought that in Mexico the Ax 
metamorphosed into Amblystomes, various ] Xolotls are wig 
made (among others by Weismann) to explain h S hy 
might have been evolved during the diluvial ae the Arak) 
gressive form’ of the Amblystome. But now a po ito. 
known, since 1882, from the work of José Velas 18 generally 
Mexicans are quite familiar with both forms, the Adana i 
Amblystome, and that each year, when the lake of Salen 
dries up, the Axolotls it contains undergo the aia Tt | 
morphosis. The same takes place even in lakes which a z 


up entirely, and where the Axolotls could have found all the r 


ditions (pure water, abundant food) for thriving well. Tt th; | 
becomes probable that it is the influence of environment whi | | 
hampers the transformation and produces what biologists describe | | 
as neotenia—i.c. sexual reproduction taking place before the fuy | À 
adult stage has been reached. 
Seeing that during the metamorphosis of the Axolotl intom | ! 
Amblystome the main point is the transformation of its respiratory ; 
organs from external gills to internal lungs, and the passage ti i 
the animal from an aquatic to a terrestrial life, A. Duméil tried i 
to provoke the metamorphosis by cutting off the gills; but 7 $ 
obtained nothing conclusive. Weismann, who tried to om! ji 
Axolotls to live on land, came to negative results. eee N 
Mlle. de Chauvin, who continued his experiments, a i 
perhaps because she began by giving her animals an & Tor i 
of food. All the Axolotls she experimented upon took to 2 q 
trial life and were transformed into Amblystomes: ig in De" Å 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt continued these exper ye wea i 
Mexico,* and found that the Axolotls accomplish iy aerated À 
phosis more readily if thcy are kept in water m with plet h 
also when they are young and when they are supp A the Ab A h 
of proper food. When they.were well fed with DS mudd u on 
stomes “ were not only larger, but of a very coe with bn : 
colour without spots, while the others were nee ene wate i? N 
yellow and a pale brown’ (p. 263). ‘The deeper oe | 
es 
are Naturaleza, t. v. 1880-81. I follow the summary of ti od i T 
given by Professor Blanchard. R li. PP 365 FF an : 
| Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Zoologie, pdi already m i i 
quite remarkable work, during which Mlle. de Chau idee of ma 4 


will Axolotls into Amblystomes, and provoked a begin” 
to ae Primitive form. 
Letter to Science, vol. vi. 1885, LI. pp- 263-264. 
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j 
: the metamorphosis possibly n consequence of the 
‘ott, A g hed chance of using their lungs, while a moderate increase 
ag + ie erature seems to hasten the transformation, 
No af T fnally, we have the _Tecent experiments of M. a 
ot | P Eri. After having experimented upon Axolotls for several | 
‘i Win 


he obtained at last half-metamorphosed creatures which 
C heyy year "half-way between the Axolotls and the Amblystomes, He 


S Wer, a Asolotl larvee in an atmosphere of moist air, and found 
Nolo 5 they could live in it and that finally they underwent the Men 
a | fi es—that is, an atrophy of the larval organs which they 
erally | “ae more, namely, the gills, the caudal fins, and the web 


hat th, | between the digits.” They thus became like Amblystomes, 
and the | then M. Wintrebret put these young half - metamorphosed 
i Teab axolotls into water, and there their branchial filaments reappeared 


è meta. | qadually, and the animals took on the darker colouring of the 

ver dry jsolotl; but at the same time they retained the other characters 

he con. of the Amblystome. The skin and the respiratory organs thus 

It ths proved to be more easily affected by a change in the environment 

We | than the skeleton. Here, again, we have, then, a considerable 
ripe 


he fll structural change, formerly attributed to an extremely slow 
' | process of natural selection which would pick out accidentally 
an produced variations, but it is produced now, experimentally, ina 
pini | short time by the direct action of surroundings. i 
O The influence of environment upon the process of transforma- i 
ril triel | ln and the sexual generation in the salamander is equally sig- 
but be | ifcant. We have in Europe two species of salamander—the 
compel Spotted or Fire Salamander (S. maculosa), which is found every- 
owever, | where in Central Europe and North Africa, and the Black Sala- 
eedel- | minder (S. atra or §. Nigra), which is found in the higher moun- 
ndane 7A of Central Europe, and totally differs from the former by 
a tenes | A ede of reproduction. The Spotted species always lays its 
| ie u water, and gives origin to from fifteen to twenty (occasion- 
im Nev f a many as seventy) tadpoles, which have external gills and 
etamor | al fins. As soon as they have broken the shells of their eggs 


asteli AY begin to swim. For several months they lead an aquatic life; 
nal i heon 7 Bradually lose their gills and the fins along the tail, and 
sa lng n ordinary terrestrial salamanders, breathing with their 

ly pi or Nf nd possessed of a nearly cylindrical tail. As to the Bl aC 
biel) niger tain Salamander. it usually gives birth to two young ones, 

ie ‘either “Present a far more advanced metamorphosis; they hav 


tte ho S Ror fins, breathe with their lungs as soon aa th 
l nd in all respects are like adult Black Salama 
1 go through a certain metamorphosis, 


' ditions of their life, and this is what Prof. 


a Self Whether, after he had accustomed t 
i a2 SE Kammerer, in Archiv für die Bntwicklungsmechar 


= organs Dxperimental Zoology. Also chapter xix. 1904, PP- 1652 A ; 
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accomplish it in the body of their mother—ty, « 
upon the substance of the other eggs.* Wo individu, % 
Tn the intermediate zone of altitudes, from g ivin 
one meets with a series of intermediate for 00 to 200 mi d 
Thus, Kammerer found in the lower altitudes By a Teprodnejj 
giving birth to two more young ones, born t ce aman 
but still capable already to live on land. ree ue before A i 
higher altitudes the Spotted Salamander eine ou in 
highly developed larvee, which had fed before E Irth t 
tents of the other eggs. Upon 
It was natural, therefore, to try to modif 
gation of these two species of Salamander b 


0 a Cy i 
the Con. © 
y the mode of 


y modifying the eon- 


: P. Kammer 
works with Dr. Przibram at the Laboratory of ieee a 
3 ental 


Biology at Vienna, tried to attain. Such experiments were TA 
more necessary, as Weismann, after having made experimen 
upon the water-fleas (Daphnias), had come to the conclusion tl 
external conditions have but little or no influence upon the kind 
of reproduction ; while Issakowitsch, working under the direction 
of R. Hertwig, had come, also for Daphnias, to the quite opposite 
result.’ 
It was not easy to induce the Fire Salamander to breed in 
confinement ; but finally this was obtained by keeping it at a lov 
temperature and in surroundings where there was no water basin 
—thus depriving it of the possibility of laying its eggs in wale. | ' 
Most of the embryos degenerated, but finally, after the female af 
the Fire Salamander had got into the habit of laying late, he 
birth to two fully developed, dark individuals, just lke t 
Black Salamander. The reverse result was obtained by OPT 


zi cag kept | 
menting upon the Black Salamander. When the latter was a 
er, it gave pia 


ived in water | 
der.” 


SS o ee os oe eee eee 


maa GS. 


and, after having been kept for some time 1 ich 18 
ings it has taken to the mode of reproduction © ptinue © 
teristic for its Spotted congener, its descendante after they ™ 
birth to their young in the same fashion, Nes 

been returned to their normal conditions of | 7 kby # 

Tn 1904 Dr. Kammerer had concluded his 1" 

he Fire by 
nly rote 
_* For the discussion of this last question see chapter 25" eS 


| | Archiv für die Entwicklungsmechanik, vol. xY- 
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kol propagation of the Black species, and vice verså, the 


liy | w mot uction habits would be transmitted to posterity? Con- 
w! accordingly his experiments, he tried to accustom the 
ety 22 epecies to lay its young ones in water, in the shape of larve, 
wiy f pec a mode of its Fire congener. This proved to be very diffi- 
de, after P Serer, starting from the idea that the Black, or Alpine, 
e time, | alt. Ric: must have acquired its habit of giving birth to fully | 
A te ipe q terrestrial salamanders because she could not find in 
‘ fe l eich mountains the quiet, not Tunning, water which she 
DG ogy, | C nor could she find a sufficiently warm water, Dr. Kam- 
a | a la his second series of experiments, placed his Black Sala- 
Eh | oe in such surroundings that they had no dry ground. And 
: e | Fen they had once laid their young ones in such surroundings 
iam te simply kept them in a terrarium, with a wet ground and with 
ete the | abasin of water by its side. Then Ds accustomed these animals 
stn iglive in a higher temperature, of 77° to 86°, and in these con- 
ion that | ditions the Black Salamander females took to the habit of early 


he kin) | giving birth to an imperfect progeny of larve, like the Fire 
irectim | Salamander. ‘ r 
pposite As to this latter, it was sufficient to take away the water basin 
ofthe terrarium, and to keep the females in a cellar at a low tem- 
reed in | perature (of 85° to 39°) during the winter, and in an empty water 
talw | tukin the summer (at 54°), to retard the birth for three to four 
er basin f months. However, the low temperature had also retarded the 
wate, | (evelopment of the embryos, and all that Kammerer obtained was 
mileo | have larvae somewhat more developed than in the normal con- 
it gare | ditions. These larvee, obtained under the effect of a lower tem- 
ike the | Prture, were in about the same stage of development as the 
expen: | irva of the Alpine Salamander, obtained under the effect of a 
askel | Wher temperature (xxv. 20). 
bitiw | Tis Worthy of note that, once the Fire and the Alpine Sala- 
fer an | Muders had been brought to the above-mentioned new habits, the 
: tty of the experiments which had provoked these changes 
pner | ld be relaxed without the above-mentioned changes in the 


AQ j 
ode oi Ji Mite of Propagation being lost, or only reduced, in the next 


panged: | gation periods.’ 
a qi the €xperiments upon the inheritance of the acquired : 

a hey gave complicated results, so that the original 
r. Kammerer must be consulted. The following 


An his own words, will, however, give an idea of the 
She i 


| (Opa : 
ia Placa Inheritance of the artificially produced change in ia 
ginal e euch case; (b) when the second generation was RET 
onditions of life, the change was maintained, butina 
8 erzwungener Fortpflanzungsanpassungen, in R 
» With plates. z 


Ia V 
n, erbun 
Pp, 7-5] 


ui o> stl ae 
y$ 4 
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degree—the more weakened the more time had pa Ds 
the original surroundings and the delivery ; y 
of life were maintained, the change in rep 


and (c) . en the 
1f t} te 
aed Rete KA 1e chanyeq , Uy 
second generation, either in the same or i Mite, 


roduction w.. 8 
na stronger dee Maine ing 
As might have been expected, the usual ob; H 2 tg 
to which the changes produced and inherited a "eon 
might have been mere atavistic returns to ae the Salamander 
of course been made-namely, by Dr, Plate Ous instints be 
merer had already mentioned, this reproach could be aoe Kan. 
to one of the two series of his experiments, in whieh oes On 
differentiated mode of reproduction of the Black Sal, E high 
changed into the lower mode of reproduction of hon i 
Salamander. Consequently, to explain the inhet 
le 


= 


changed mode of reproduction in the latter, Plate had to make 4, 
suppositions concerning the geographical distribution of a i 
species which do not seem very probable, and to which Kori 
has easily replied. (P. 524 of same volume of the Archiv.) a! 
In a recent work Kammerer gives the results of his furthe 
experiments upon the transformation of reproduction habits- i 
this time in the well-known Alytes obstetricans. This little grey fi 
and spotted frog, which stands between the frogs and the toadsby | y 
its forms and by the warts which cover its body, usually lism | y 
colonies on dry land, in long burrows. It is very comma | m 
France, and is known for its sonorous voice and the sort of har | f 
mony which results when many individuals of different ages a 
singing at night, sounding cach one its own note. ‘The lem 
lays its eggs in long strings, 2 and 2 feet long, and the ne 
assists the female to get rid of the eggs. After that, it Se 
alone which takes care of the eggs. It goes to its bort ap , 
comes out every evening to find its food, and carries ‘ae 
eggs, attached to its thighs, apparently without bee A : 
by them in its movements. When the eggs 21° 5) idol ; 
male enters some pool; there the eggs burst, and are, to | 
begin at once to swim about in search of food. ae alter. k 
the reproduction habits which Kammerer underto? f js ubi f o 
In confinement the female of the Alytes mana ee tp 
— so long, at least, as the temperature di i changes ot Xe 
Wahr. ; but once it exceeded this limit, in peing $ Ks 
Place in the mode of reproduction, the ches were abati : 
the female laid its eggs in water, and there they py the De ty 
to themselves. The care usually taken of them “ipsa 1 
. Sea ; Alytes ° by 
and which gave its specific name to the oe ft | be 
disappeared. J no deviation o 
The descendants from these eggs ofere snout ae | 


: 3 wi 83 
the normal animals. But if reproduction noted b ge 
* Roux's Archiv., xxviii. p. 524. “F. IBD 
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r i abitual, then both sexes preferred to meet in water. As 

math | pan? viduals born without paternal care, they always laid 

To to the m in water, if the conditions of the experience (raised 

reg f a e, dc.) were maintained. Several other important 

an i were noticed, but I must refer the reader to the original 
gH ais WOY Eo ly hsmin ` 

tan f ei of Kammerer. I give only his main conclusion—namely, 


cts, by itl i ges e In the mode of repro- 
8 Ran I fio and development took place : (a) in each case when the 
lied on | rents had acquired a standing (immanente) variation of the 

Paige: and (b) where the germ-plasm could be acted upon 
der a; Feng its maturing period by the altering influences.’ 14 
Spoti | We have thus a new proof of the considerable influence of the 
ol the | external conditions upon the mode of reproduction, which in- 
to make | uence was contested by Weismann and his school. Besides, we 
of the | juve also in Dr. Kammerer S work the confirmation of a new 
meer | principle which, I believe, is being brought more and more into 
0.) prominence by modern research—namely, that one of the con- 
‘further | ditions for the hereditary transmission of an acquired character is 
that the modifying influence to which this character is due should 
act upon the individual when in its embryonic stage. Of course, 
toadshy | til now this is only a hypothesis, which has a certain degree of 
ivesi | obability, but has yet to be submitted to the test of experi- 
amon | ment on a wide scale. But of this I shall have to say more on a 


tof bat} fiture occasion, when I discuss heredity. 
ages al 


e female 

the male 

the malo | IV 

ae i ia Of the many experimental researches that are made at the 
| Vienna Laboratory in order to throw some light on the debated 
a | tions of the theory of evolution, those of Dr. Przibram 


wed, | deservg specia : ell-known 
tadpoles | Hermit ee mention. ‘They were made on the we 


hey abs, which dwell, as is known, in the shells of various 
le, {el Tolluses. 9 

alter. i Part: . ‘ 
habit tab bee mautiously removed, one sees that the abdomen of the 


ttle grey 


| 
ji 
l 
l! 
i 
f 
| 


cir protecting shells, for one month in water, 
men be 


st w | and h 
2 7 afl i . 


od 02 | Covey, © aspect of a swollen glossy sack, totally unprotected, 7 SR 


IE" 
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thus changed. With the Eupagnus crab Re 
experimented upon be kept in full light page: the ina 
of dark pigment rapidly develop on the har the dark, t 
to cover the abdomen. Skin Which pi 
These results, Dr. Przibram remarks u 
theoretical importance. In fact, the Her 
over again been represented as a striking il 
of natural selection. Weismann especia 
Speaking in 1892, in one of his Essays y, 
atrophy of organs which are no more useful to ani 
quite positive in maintaining that only on the 
natural selection, supported by his hypothesis of ‘u 
ing,’ or ‘panmixia,’ was it possible to explain 
degeneration of such organs as the hard integument in the Heri 
: i 3 ; g: emit 
crab, in the aquatic larvæ of the caddis-flies, and in the larva of 
certain small moths protected by their sheaths. However D 
Przibram’s experiments on the Hermit crab throw considerable 
doubt upon these views. Altogether, we have leamed lately, 
and some examples of it are given in the preceding pages 
that changes attributed formerly to the extremely slow acti 
of natural selection are easily produced under the infuene 
of a changing environment, both in natural conditions and in 
experimental conditions imitating the natural ones, within th 
short lifetime of the individual, and this undoubtedly upsets te 
speculations which were so readily made twenty years ago: 


’ have a Cone: 
: S 
mit crab 


Pe 
aty, of the | 
Mals, he ms 
hypothesi ri 
Niversal (tos. | 
the Process of 


The rapid return [Dr. Przibram writes] of the abdominal tegument of z 
Crustacean to its primary condition testifies loudly enough es, 
normal Hermit crab we have only the hampering of a capacity ¢ ence 
ment which still remains, but not a loss of that capacity in con at ‘par 
natural selection. When Weismann tries to explain OnE i og 
mixia’-and ‘ germinal selection,’ he has against him ae oh the stè | 
reaction he speaks of is produced at once, to a certain amou 7 
individual. 

‘oD 95 to 

Unfortunately, Dr. Przibram continues, the Ti e 
whether a hereditary transmission of such changes yet sols 
ment of the crab’s abdomen is possible, 15 i i a 
because the explorers have not yet succeeded 12 hereditary De 
crabs in confinement ; ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘ after i in other 
mission of acquired characters has been BA cady 12 the K 
of animals, it seems not improbable that n as eY tt fd 
generation we may obtain considerable changa ango É | 
be due in this case to alterations in the mt", 
(Stoffwechsel veränderungen) in the organs git 

jjj, 1000 PP 
u Vol. ii. p. 16. 1 Roux’s Archiv, & 55 
15 Doc. cit. p. 59. 
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tidy q 
ee Vv 
êg bas 4 
l iiy ghat changes in the eonorign of life produce deep alterationg 
MESH ply in the outer appearance of animals, but also in the com. 
et ay | a of their blood, and that these alterations necessarily must 
Cei f! 4 once the rapidity and the very substance of all life-processes 
; Of if, i proved by direct observation on rabbits taken to high alti 
ote | Res A certain number of wild rabbits were taken in August 
he nas | 4933 by M. Muntz to the Observatory that was built on the 
hii d f commit of the Pic du Midi, at an altitude of 9500 feet above the 
i Cos. J} alevel, where the average barometric pressure is only a little 
Ocegs ot | ver twenty-one inches. The rabbits supported the change very 
pu yell; they fed splendidly and bred as well as they do in the lower 
af pins. Seven years later, in 1890, they were carefully examined 
W Dr, md it appeared that those which were born at the high-level 
y ti station already differed a great deal from those which had been 
; B let in the plain. They were smaller, had less developed ears, and 
a their fur-coats were already of a lighter colour and very thick. 
Hes ee ee: too, had undergone a considerable change. It had 
ie ae oe contained more iron, and had a greater power of 
‘hin the > ee a a ai Thus, it had an average density of 1060 in 
a : Midi rat bits, and only of 1046 in the inhabitants of 
i Plain; it contained on the average 70.2 milligrams of iron 
9 e each 100 grams of blood with the mountain-dwellers, and 
ent of te E Do milligrams in the plain ; and its power of absorption of 
eR | a cubic centimetres of oxygen per each 100 grams, 
ii i ae ‘6 cubic centimetres for the low-level rabbits." A 
ty | tee tak ease was also found when sheep, born in the valley, 
that fe ttalysed en to an altitude of 8200 feet, and M. Viault, who 
‘the om? tease í their blood, proved that the change was due to an in- 
i ae aa eS of red corpuscles. Life at a high altitude 
‘asl f e quantis e es similar to that which is obtained by increasing 
he tegl: e a i aaa ; 
soled. f dently T obtained in this case and the preceding were 
gemi | Matity an i i Several causes besides mountain air, such as the 
A t 1 s made ee e quality of absorbed food; and no discrimination 
y class ots ‘teen fen the effects of these different causes. But what 
ihe Bt | "duce 7 ost in this case is to show that the external changes 
J soll = as chang, change of environment are due to such a deep 
i pitt | Msition Ses in the physical, chemical and physiological com- 


| he 0 e blood. Such changes cannot but exercise their 
e Mesag = Whole of the organism, including its reproduction 
d its germinal plasm. 


© Comptes Rendus, t. cxii. 1891. 
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I am compelled to omit many 
same clis to But it : necessary to menti Ing Wonks 
few words, some less-known modern on, b 
Babak, W. Roux, and E. Schepelman 
various sorts of food upon the digestive 
animals. ‘These extremely complicate 
concluded ; but, being conducted in ph 
experienced physiologists, they promi 
data for the knowledge of variation du 
different organs and the conditions wn 
may be inherited.*’ 

It was already known from the experi 
those of Houssay ™ that considerable cha gat a Weis 
in the digestive tube of chickens after they had beet He 
months with horseflesh, when Edw. Babak began s bi 
similar experiments on tadpoles. All such investigations sy 
great difficulties in the interpretation of their results, eee 
as it appears from the work of Pawlow that different sorts of fon} 
not only produce notable changes in the strength of the east 
Juice secreted after the absorption of a given food, but that ther 
also call forth different secretions from different glands, so thi 
their effects on the digestive tube are not merely physical but 
also chemical, or rather physiological. However, it was est 
blished with certainty by Edw. Babak’s experiments” thata 
prolonged keeping of tadpoles on an exclusively vegetable fol 
which could not be rapidly digested, by imposing more woko 
the digestive tube, led to an increase of its surface relatively tott 
inner yolume.?® And this increase is considered by B oe 
as it certainly is, a proof of ‘ a direct adaptation of the ee 
a certain function, produced by the performance of this us : 
It is thus one of those cases of which we saw several an 
when we examined the adaptive changes produced at fn 
placing them under new conditions of life. Ibis 4 fil selection 
tional adaptation,’ which does not require thay we thousal sd 
should pick out the most suitable variations oi r vidual ip te 
indiscriminate variations : it is produced in the ma 


Only: 
j; gatio Yi 
n into the > ot bis 


tube anq ot ra ? 
d Tesearcheg ar u 
YSlologica] laborat 
se to yield Most y a 
e to the use a 
der which Such y wi 


| Roux’s Archiv fiir die Bntwicklungsmechanth, 
xxiii. 1907. i ; vii. 190, P gA. 
ae X Comptes Rendus, t. cxxxv. 1902, p. 1357, and cxxx je 

Roux’s Archiv, vol. xxi. pp. 611 sg- ix mothers, a af 
ss * Taking 1000 individuals, originated from © n different #0 as 
a them in six different compartments of his aqua were ee fi 
a Herr Babak fonnd that the lengths of the digestive Gace: when iis 
ia ua dy with the tadpoles fed on the meat of vertebra an 3 se ys 
: sisted of molluscs, 7.6 when it consisted of lobster, i jschen Te ur 
food was entirely vegetarian albumen (Beiträge der © schafll” 

Pathologie, 1905, Bd. vii.; summed up in Naturwiss 
, Bd. Xxi.). 
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Bota few months, by the direct action of the new 


ak, port inte? nb’ (changed food). It is what Herbert Spencer 

mA p pone ly well described as ‘direct adaptation ,’ in Opposition 

eng | a direct adaptation ’ through the intermediary of natural 

ome | Dn aml what W. Roux tries to explain through the 
f eton: arts of the organism.’ 

Tay | aggio of the parts o 8 


toi Po Jt wou 
o eo 1 the other organs ee 
disiss f he digestive tube and the other organs of geese. "Their 


variation | a i are too complicated. Suffice it to say that not only the 

| Freire tube undergoes substantial changes (elongation and so 

Veiss ay | F put quite a series of alterations takes place in the accommoda- 
on); 


Polig J: ng of different portions of the digestive apparatus to different 
d for fon | k; of food. This important organ is thus endowed with an 
Setieg i | Pending variability. However, it was found that two different 
Hons fr] periods must be distinguished in the development of all organs : 
Mash | one period, when the auto-diflerentiation of the organ takes place 
tsolfil | i virtue of its inherited properties, and another, when the 
he gas fmction it performs gives it its definite character. Besides, 
that eT table changes were found to take place in the quantity and the 


OU | emposition of the blood ; so that, taking everything into conside- E 
ysical bu ntion, new vistas are opened upon this question of use and disuse, 

a | udthe ways in which the different effects of use and disuse may, 
abl fal | MAY not, be transmitted by inheritance. 

o work a | i 
ely toils J VI l 


bak tobe | To give a complete idea of the animals’ response to their sur- 
pani ‘Mindings, I ought also to analyse the investigations made into 
imei | fe changes produced by a changing environment in the colours 
enn pu the markings of animals. Tt appears, however, that even a 
a | iM review of the vast subject which I have written for this 
of be | a Y would double its size ; so that I must give up for the moment 
De py Sis of the variation of colours, and refer the reader to i 
usal C [ o reviews of the whole subject given by Professor Delage 
g E Goldsmith, Professor Th. H. Morgan, and Dr. Platein 
305 Ajal ~ aentioned books, and especially by Miss Newbigin be 


Work devoted to colour in nature.” 


a then, those researches which deal with the exp 
Raion of form and structure in plants and a 
ý tO G 5 i 
drehi pas a ; peter die funktionelle Anpassung des Moa ER 
a = S epa) wicklungsmechanik, 1906, t. xxi. p. 461 sq- a 
hg aut di ann, ‘Ueber die gestaltende Wirkung pa 
; 197 > Organe des Gans ’; same Archiv, t. xxi. 1 
Yolour ‘ a fd 
loa i Vature ; @ Study in Biology, London, 
( ineteontn - introductory sketch of this sub 
= h Century and After, September 1901). 


T 
| ttenta] 
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and of which some specimens have beanie? 
in the article on plants,”* one must cert ven 
most of them were conducted with a 
theless represent only the first steps t 
new branch of science—physiological 
This is especially true of the zoologica 
searches have, in fact, the character of a mee 
a eda ere re 
the ground to be explored; and only the later ; c 
paying a special attention to the facts which nna 
the inner, physiological, and anatomical causes R ee 
pare materials for the solution of the question ons, pe i 
changes are not too superficial to be inherited? Whether the, 
And yet, taken as a whole, the experimental r 
Variation have already given two important results 
First of all, they have contributed to retain and still fi 
, . d , rme 
to establish, biology on its proper basis—that of observation ; 
experiment. During the last twenty years we have had too a 
discussions about theories of heredity—too far-fetched, in th 
opinion of prominent anatomists, for the modest anatomical bass 
upon which they were built; and the result was that mee 
dialectics began too often to take the place of scientific gene- 
ralisation and empiric research, and with a certain number o 
biologists one meets now, even in the fatherland of Bacon an 
Darwin, a painful neglect of experimental study in this feld. 
And yet those who pursue the experimental study of Vanaton 
are only continuing the studies that Darwin began when he speat 
several years on his great work Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, which had to be followed by Variation ‘ 
Nature. They investigate, as Darwin did, how the a 
natural factors.temperature, moisture, light, food, Ta i | 
Ing, and so on—affect, each one separately and all ne difear i 
forms, the colours, the organs, and the tissues a of the 
organisms. Like Darwin himself, they are 2° aus views 0 
word ‘lamarckism,’ when their researches gonia tl oy 
Lamarck; they do not repudiate it for any a they mal J 
social reason, but they do not hold a brief for it. ability t | 
tain that the last word as to the causes of eas o theo g 
inheritance of acquired characters will belong $ aqperinel | 
about heredity, however clever they may be, EA, ! 
to empirical research into the causes of ue 
Pursuing their laborious work they are tar Pen par 
_ Winians’ than those who, having once ta i Gelection 
Conception of Struggle for Life and Natur which be 
tow those experimental studies of Variation 
finished only because of his failing health. 


4 Nineteenth Century and After, 


ainly con tea a 
dmirable skill a 
Owards the fone 
xperimenta] 
l works. Man 


W a li 


esearches ini 
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iologists who- pursue the experimental stud 

tick a Ws, Mean hand with the study of Variation in Need 
tioy (a ready established one important fact. They have proved 
Tt, Be pesides the accidental, ` Indefinite,’ and indiscriminate ’ 
ae fin, of which we do not know the causes, but which 
Dhol | yarla n with some probability attribute chiefiy to the vagaries 
aliere iy, and which is kept, in its bulk, within certain 
tring of f a jimits—there is variation which is definite, discriminate, 
ator, by n m in its effects, and to a very great degree adaptive. Tt is 
ht uy ation which we saw, for instance, developing the organs 
lons, prp. Pach and smell in animals taken from an open pond and l 
er theg red in the dark surroundings of the Paris catacombes ; that l 
a ot yariation which changes in individuals placed in unusual ; 
ches ini wnditions their ways of reproduction, in conformity with the re- i 
: urements of environment ; or alters the tissues, the outer form, i 
I firmer md the assimilation powers of a plant, so as to make it better f 
m and adapted than the mother-plant was to Alpine, or maritime, or > 
aa desert surroundings. This part of Variation is a physiological 4 
Bees fact. It has its laws, and these laws and their consequences 

al B modern biologists try to disentangle by experiment. 

a n As to the objection which is now made by a considerable 

E number of biologists—especially zoologists—namely, that these 

neon ant | “tations, provoked by the action of the environment, cannot j 
seld, be inherited, and that they could be inherited only if they were 

Variation | Poked by some unknown cause in times past, and, after having 

he sprt been dormant since that time as a potentiality in the germ-plasm, 

rd Plants vould be produced now accidentally, by inheritance—we shall 

jation it eee this objection, which often takes the character of a mere 

different ubt, on some future occasion. 

ercrowt P. KROPOTKIN. 

ther, tbe 

different 

ade EST 7 illeston, Kellogg, 

a nec og rat neck Cope, On ee 

tical A | ural Experimental Stations, and so on, on plants. 

walt | 

oi i 

theori | 

verity | 
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BROWNING BIOGRAPHY 


BroaDLy speaking, we may say that there are two kj 

graphy ; one of them has for its basis personal itap a 
study, personal knowledge, and personal recollection D. 
can write the life of a man but those who have eat and is ra 
lived in social intercourse with him,’ was the dictum ite 
whose own life came to be written in fulfilment of these a 
tions: a Life which has been accounted worthy of the woni 
admiration and desire of all biographers later than James Bosra, 
Close personal knowledge is usually essential to that vitality o 
description which brings before us the very man as he looked, a 
he talked, and in those looks and that talk revealed himself as even 
in his actions he was not always revealed. But if there is a laye 
advantage in the fact of having intimately known the subject o 
the biography undertaken, that very fact creates a disadvantage by 
which it may be seriously weighted. Se 

On the one hand, to come within the circle of close fient 
is to assume the duty of observing those gracious hae 
manded by intimacy, and of withholding from the ont Te 
what it was never meant to share; and the diffonlty © ia e 
to a friend those canons of judgment easily aaga 9 col 
where is not lightly to be surmounted. On the oe ; 
scientious determination to give a truthful pict ji i 
avoidance of anything that might look like paa TE 
a liability to err in another direction, and maket a yal 
thing harder and stiffer than might have been | a satisfaction t 
less loving. Again, there is the difficulty of SN" 4, pall 
other friends of thesubject of the biography, WE fp is not g 
even quarrel with the likeness presented, and on of your 
knew him; you have shown him through the m° 
mind: it is not he.’ 

To say that Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
Robert Browning was one of many years, ohe 
More than difficult task, is no light pras: nd-dri® 
impressionist portrait, she gave us no Cutan 
in her book we haye what no one can think © 


whose friend 
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Ky coloured. We have also in that book not the faintest 
a false! tact or taste, and not one word that could give pain to 
ore P vho were bound to the dead by any bond whatsoever. 
ihe rme this quality last mentioned seem to partake of negation 
| yf to Bean of positive virtue—though to regard it thus would be 
| ather T co is much besides which all would agree in classing 
|an a4 sitive ; in the telling of the story of Robert Browning’s 
' ‘s ca much fine psychological study and careful criticism. 

life, ee) ‘ What does such a biography cost a friend to write?’ 
| f „ome of us, at least, would say in their hearts, ‘ May it never 
| rine to know.’ : i i 
5 of hy, | What I have said here applies to the book as it left the : 


, Deron | suihor’s hands ; not to the ‘ revised edition,’ to which exception 
‘Nobo | may be taken in more ways than one. In the matter of literary 
drunk ani | siyle alone the alterations and additions are to be regretted. 
ofamm | Mrs. Orr’s book has been spoken of at some length because, 
ese cond. | written by special request of Mr. Browning’s family, by one com- 
c wonder, | petent in so many ways to undertake the work, it was really the 
s Bosw, | standard Life of Robert Browning. But there was room left for 
vitality | other studies of the poet of a different kind or from a different 
looked, ss | point of view, and Mrs. Orr would no doubt have welcomed what- 
Afasern | ever might further cast a true light on the study of him whose 
isalg | burial in the great Abbey was the ultimate record of the finding 
subjects! | of the verdict that Robert Browning was not only of the great 
antageby | poets of England, but of the greatest. 

_ | The second kind of biography depends mostly on sources open 
riendships | toall students of its subject, sources which will still be open when 
corres dè J there is no one left who, not once only, but many and many a 
ide wail | time, saw the man plain, and whom he stopped-to speak with so 
appe J often. Of this kind is the fine piece of biography and criticism 
plied esè | Thich came from Professor Dowden’s pen six years ago: a book — 
nd, 00m | ritten when there had been given to the public large collections 
deen | ‘letters, of which Mrs. Orr had the use only of a few, still in the 
pay t f Manuscript state, Needless to say, these letters have been used 
| a 4 discretion as fine as the whole matter and manner of the < 
Mer The existence of such a book as this would naturally x 
ima è 2 later biographer; but a later biographer has come 


VDO | À ; 
i =a Who, in addition to the volumes of Jgtters, the love-letters, 
Othe, Se Written from Italy by Mrs. Browmug, has had 


dy ae in the diary of Alfred Domett (Brow ve 
i | lection vo 2te given several important extracts; 
Vise: n of Browning letters, privately printe 


is ee tak SEEI 
| T tis we Ae ort Browning, with Notices of his 
| h a 8. aan a J Aa 

| pher Minchin» W. Hall Griffin. Co ete 


Methuen & Co., Bs 
a 
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A Life of Browning was written 
by William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), ae 1 tly a 
the disadvantage he was under of haste self a Poe , Who i 
from quarters where, at so early a time toe lack of in 
cate for a stranger to seek it, gave us A Da have enat j 
accurate in its minor facts, yet had the ie Which, į the 
thought of one poet about an older and a pag Mterest k a 
a brilliant little volume of Mr. Chestertown” Hamer 
should expect, a power of insight occasions : shoning, as a 
sistent efforts to see what no one else had scene "Bag by le 
The latest biography of Browning is the = : 
sae ee ; i ork of 
faith in his subject, and love for that subject made hi one y 
„no pains were too great to spend thereon ; an aa in lel 
sible for any egotism of his own to obtrude itself. 
of genius, unless we allow genius to be, as it 
defined, the power of taking infinite pains. Th 
what ponian both in outward appearance and in its strum 
and treatment; somewhat too evidently designed to be usy: 
somewhat overladen with detail; the product of an mae 
amount of pains spent in collecting materials from various sous 
and in various ways ; yet a book that for many will have a vale 
and interest higher than the value set upon finer work, and the 
interest taken in it. Professor Griffin’s regrettedly early death | 
came when he had collected his materials and written more thn 
half his work; and Mr. Minchin has finished the volume, al | 
given us what he believes his friend to have intended, his am 
having been ‘not a study of the life of Robert Browning se 
through a temperament, but a record based upon 4 sympathett 
review of accepted facts.’ If Mr. Minchin’s name is nol fa 
on mentioned as Professor Griffin’s coadjutor to 4 one 
extent, he will understand that it is not from any overlooking 
his share in the work. ; erson! | 
The book is uncoloured by anything arising from = ‘see 
acquaintance with Browning, but it does give us a Ther | 
through a temperament.’ How otherwise could it be hinder pol | 
sonal equation will always be with us, and help of pont) om | 
merely according to its value, but according to its am pater | 
we all see, each of us, through his own temporam prt | 
it may be. In this case the temperament 1s fay ‘ 
kind. pateret ba | 
Not only has there been much collectin r a 5 
were to be got at, but Professor Griffin's Ze be 
Places connected with Browning both in 
He followed him to Florence, to Asolo, 2 
He visited the various places that had T otograpts 


Browning and his wife, and took many P 


lios: 
that | 
© also imp, 
It 18 Nota Work 
has been odily 

e book is some. 
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bis thay A pieh for illustrations to mi a Several people will remem- 
, te hic en lecture mer y l rofessor Griffin in the eighties, 
ort dd rating the journey of Pompilia and Caponsacchi from Arezzo 
ning A ae „all the photographs having been taken by the lecturer, 
Often N i ; topographical method is to many a very helpful thing. 
st of th | fh is well to notice that Professor Griffin’s aim in the book he 
ON ca, scted and partly accomplished was not to give any ‘ systematic 
Sasy f pre) pretation ’ of the poems, nor any detailed criticism ; but, on 
l by wd A er hand, everything that could be discovered as to en 
Po their growth and reception by the public was to be in- 
Ne whiog faa In the mere study of origins there is always a danger of 
eel thay | ising the true blank of the eye. It is easy to say, ‘ Where did 
80 impos: you get your bricks? Did you—oh, tell us !—did you make them 
Ot a Work ourself? And did you make them without straw?’ By the way, i 
en odil ihe making of bricks without such straw as you get in Egypt is j 
a no} an unimportant piece of work. The real value of arriving at 
3 B origins and the looking up of originals would appear to be the f 
ina perception of their bearing on the poet’s mental and spiritual 
n cae development, and the tracing of the power of his genius to trans- 
aaa mute as well as to assimilate. The growth of Browning was 
and ibe extraordinarily rapid; he almost leaped into maturity : but de- 
a death velopment goes on and on, may go on till the very end. 
nore than | We have had many interpreters of Browning, and where 
instal interpretation is of ‘ imagination penetrative’ we are glad of 
Tis : and grateful for it. Interpretation of the obvious is, 
ing seen T an EEE, and, just as in religion scrupulo- 
npatheiio ee slur on God’s generosity, so in literature over- 
t farther Pie E 1s an insult to man’s understanding. It is far 
siderable ieee read a poet than to read about him, and to medi- 
ooking! | apr i 1s words than to study the most lucid and brilliant glossa 
th a oever 1t may be. Let us hearken and listen to his message 
personil | lite a shape it comes to us. If the study of others stimu- 
yet seed “Wi take wile study, if what they know of the poet’s message be 
The pe | itis wall stead of the direct appeal of that message to ourselves, 
der | as teers Let us hear what others have heard and seen, but let 
ant; a! | ie Hi own ears and our own eyes, not being content with the 
aan í | tht theirs, however clear their hearing, however acute their 
ni f set 
i S “towledgment has been often made of the great debt ee 
yet i ] tke post owed to his father, in having by him been set free 
j to T R thee his profession, as well as in having had access ee 
| p i a till Jone as it has not been given to many to bope 
Bto: ; e 
d tom S to be steeped in ; but it 1s no = tenaa 


s etto 8 appears to have derived from his 
| Teak on ting various people of various ; sorts ue 
© Same subject, giving the account of it as Se 


p> ts 
conditions” 
en through 
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their various temperaments, apprehe 
powers of apprehension, with the help 


eir t i PS or draw} g to the 
stance and environment. For each of yg Seog okt of gi 
mind differently from others, as he Sees ihe the 
with the eyes of his body. Ina very inta., ent 

yy) y ery interestin apere Other 


to the Girls’ Realm (January 1905) by MEE 
whose early home the father of Robert vale 
frequent and welcome visitor, and who q 
learned and most lovable old man, 
Corkran says : 


30 Mtb 
ee Cork 

Browning Weg TaN, af 
escribes him, W 
this is clearly shown a 


One of the characteristics of his father I can trace j 

Episodes of crime had a singular attraction for both gy Brownin, 
be continually writing imaginary conversations tei, 
illustrations usually consisted of the heads of rustics discuss} 4 
Each saw it from a different point of view... . Sometimes the oe aS, 
be that of a crime. . . . All the worthies of the place would i eme would 
telling each other what each thought upon the subject. ... Thee ats 
the butcher thought of it, what the baker thought of it, what the a w 
what the village busybody, &c. &c. . . . I have often thought since ta 
germ that later developed into his son’s great poem The Ring and ik 
Book was to be found here. It, too, is the history of a ghastly. crime tl 
in different ways by different people. 


i e Would ak 
and illustrating thee > 


This, surely, has something to do with those ‘ origins’ whieh 
Professor Griffin sets himself to discover. 

The early influences on Robert Browning were by far the mst 
powerful. Lover of Italy though he became, and saturated as he 
was with her art and her aspects of nature, he was intensely 
English in his thought and in his prejudices, as well asm a 
manner of his artistic expression. Curiously the poem 1 w 
all these things may be most markedly found, Christmas Evom 
Easter Day, was written in Florence. 

Browning never kept a diary, and, as We kn horror 0 
many letters some years before his death. He had vert 
what has become a plague not only in journalism but in oe 
that spirit which recognises no bounds to that ingua 
Which is the sin of excess in relation to wholesome inier 
barrier against its intrusion. He had suffered interi 
ing letters from strangers actually requesting his W T od into 
—a class of letter which he always thrust unans™ mit the 
fire. He had more even than such requests t0 Dake ete 
special direction—attempts at the publication of B Jor be? 
hers, as well as at the reprinting of her early Wor 
Was far more sensitive than for himself- an, 22 ing 
_ The great incident in Browning’s life as a m A Gi 
not without large importance in his life as 2 i fot 
meeting with Blizabeth Barrett Barrett, at frst 1 


ow, he bunt 
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* face tO face, SL R o courtship, marriage 
N Ero wedded life ot Bite Noh Neorg rory is one of the great 
Grog sad i gerful stories in Eng ish literature. 
eS oth i here is a passage in one of eae Barrett's letters to 
othe z in which she tells how once, making an ungenerous in- 
ib a from the fact of pain being connected with the affections,’ 
kran, ; rad observed that ’ she ‘ would refuse to know anybody, MEN, 
8 tog ae or child, whom ° she ‘ was likely to love and be loved by 
S a mo Pray: The friend to whom she spoke saw differently, and 
N. Mig E rightly, as Miss Barrett felt at once. Is it too far-fetched a 

“gestion that this feeling working on an instinctive recognition 
T. Fist might one day come of it helped to make her delay the 
vould ay | jnevitable meeting with Robert Browning? 
hem, Thy We have been allowed to know more of the love-story than 
meemi | ould have been possible before the publication of the letters which 
ete passed between this man and woman; and it is quite open to ask 
eee yhether it were well that such a source of information as these 
volicenn, | love-letters contain should have been opened up to the world at 
ethatit: | large. It has been said that the reasons which would have justi- ii 
J ondik | fed the withholding of them from the public would also have justi- ; 
mmeh | fed the withholding of the sonnets which the little ‘Portuguese ’ 

Catarina wrote to her English Camoens. But sonnets and love- 
which | eters do not rank together ; the very form of poetry is a kind of 

veil, and we do not feel that these priceless sonnets are the less 
thems | Saed for being among us and with us, to be much loved, and to 
tedashe | Stow us things great and high, which it is good that we should 
ntenely | ° The best plea for the publication of the love-letters which 
ig in the Tknow of is Professor Dowden’s, who points out that the feelings 
a m “ptessed in them are never merely private or peculiar : 
Hoea ae en wave of human passion, the common love of man and 
er R ae he ie ; rap from the depths to the height, and over which ever 
ae ‘i Pa of beauty appears with—it is true—an unusual intensity. 
sort Tate nS Be reading the letters we have no sense of prying into secrets; there 
teratur: anly oo to be discovered; what is most intimate is most common ; 
stivenes at is most common rises up to its highest point of attainment. 

dno z 
pe il iS ene of Mrs. Browning on her husband's poetry may, ; 
toga? mos noticed, be specially seen in the portrait of Pompilia, 
into tH} touches m markedly in her passion of motherhood. There are 
in BET Wtessog ae like the woman poet than the man. The ee 
tte” Mterance Ast his Lyric Love seem to have almost caught the 
het ae n well as the spirit of his wife. ; ane xi 

“ely thon § met his great loss bravely : hedisputed it like ‘one a 
inci duty h gh he felt it asa man. He took up his doubly pe “= Cea 
i “Went on with his work. And new interests came mn ag J 
pini A 


2 Vol. i. p. 65. 
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new ones never involving light regard Of ney» : 
death loosened many of these, and Browse Older o ties t, 1 
; ; ffin’ uni 
of Browning's friends, rightly valuing 5 book Pua i 
every life of the friendships which it forms. ome of F Etem 
g Society, whic} Sse fri j 
as the poet knew and acknowledge Ch did s 
known. The friend who did most in this direction if 1Y better 
Robert Browning’s Works has an added value in ha: “and booh f 
course unofficially, authorised by the poet himself Ping been, 
fet? F 
: at a Meet} Į: 
Society, a whisper went round that Waring wa ecting of thy | 
Domett was one of the Vice-Presidents, and it wasa great ii 
wished him to do. 

Among the friends of Browning’s youth and early manhood ¢ 
Flower are prominent. As there seems some probability thai 
Eliza Flower was the inspirer of Pauline, and as she certainly had 
worth mentioning that some time ago a copy of her annotations 
to Sordello came into my hands, with the comment, ‘ She was 
poem, and, though her annotations are mostly interjections and 
scorings, they may put one on tracks.’ The edition used ws | 


nged manner of life and thr 
change rough the formati 
many of his intimates. Professor Gri g was thea By 
the powerfy tory 
took part in the work of the Brownin 
d; to make his much, 
k land Orr, was a member of the Committee, and her A Suther. 
Some of us remember how one evening, 
S among us. Ali 
to have his presence, though he did not speak, as we could har 
whom Professor Griffin gives a little sketch, the two sisters | 
a very special place in the affection of the young poet, it may b 
probably better able than we to read between the lines of th 
Moxon’s of 1841. There is much deep scoring and there aes 


‘of 
. few comments, mostly short. At p. 50, from the m 
s singing’ down to the end, Miss Flower wrote : a T Gor | te 
why not leave the lovely quotation (the only sayim © | 


nish of conceit |’ 


dello) without besmearing it with your false var 
fancies? ’ = to bave mel | 
It seems hardly necessary, after all these years, - of ie beat? l 
tioned the FitzGerald episode. Mrs. Orr had to spe tated bi i 
the sonnet had found a mention in a widely ae olf” | 
graphy, and she was able to tell us what was ther ning bt | 
herself and Miss Browning of the regret which Bro plication 
when it was too late to withdraw the verses ie a | 
have sometimes thought that if FitzGerald had cach Se 
a certain trunk had gone astray, Mrs. ee jch it cont 
been, not for the manuscript of Aurora Leigh evel pave Y i | 
but for her little son’s pretty frocks, he Wo? od by BS ait | 
the passage in his diary, so unfortunately oe to th? o” j; 
And what hard lines it is that anyone °C" with free 
may thenceforth not dare to express l Sat 
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yen to his intimate friends, and his most intimate 


i l æ e ai ees A 
i we imeeli , in his ie ; sutly telnet a though he 
Min es a powerfully a p i ee iy mgs; yet hold it not 
tf tf off |, to bave them thus s £ Alter all, it is not by any 
ta tell ] always the setting down of things We powerfully and 
elia 1 y pelieve that paves the way to mischief, but the setting 
T | 3 sf random things that strike us for the moment, and are 
ry bel 1 P forth lost to sight and to memory as well. 
Sate be professor Griffin is in error when, after saying that Browning 
bok | sas helping his new friend, J ohn Forster, to complete his prose 
bena f gjeo Strafford,’ he adds, in a note, *. - - none the less the 
npleted work is Forster S, not Browning’s.’ | 
8 of th The completed work is certainly not Forster’s, as I can testify | 
~All | the word of Mr. Browning himself. When I was editing 
i delish | stafford in 1883-4, I had a letter from Browning, in which he told } 
uld hare | me that, as Forster was in a bad state of health when about 
pvrite his Life of Strafford for Gardiner, he had asked Forster 
nhoodo! | io give him the materials he had collected, and had him- 
0 sisters | elf used them for the Life. As Mr. Browning used the expres- 
lity thi f sim tome, ‘I am in your hands,’ I understood him to mean that fi 
ainly had | hewould prefer my not making the matter public, and showed his 
t mayhe | kiter to no one but Professor Gardiner before I, probably quixoti- 
notations ally, destroyed it. I am not sure that Forster wrote any of the d 
She mas life; if he did, it must have been very little. Seven years later, A 
sofite | ter Browning’s death, Dr. Furnivall wrote in the Pall Mall 
ions aad | Suzette (April 1890) the story of the writing of the Life of 
used ws | Siaford which he had heard from Browning. i 
ere aret The desire to know what manner of man is addressing an t 
jords i ee is strong enough to make many attempt to find him in his ; 
paughij: E utterance. Mr. Browning felt a strong objection to being f 
go a ; a ae his work, and we may say, on the other hand, that it is Fi 
ae i is a poet to have his work read into him. Why should 
ae a for granted that the quality of his strength is active 
nee, an strength in his song is not of the passive kind ; or that 
i cn |: hae because his work has often the clash of swords and 
d yt | k a ae ats shiverin g of lances? Has anyone a right to assert 
road kei J owe ae element in any poem in which its author has not 
o J Beene a it? Has anyone a right to ask for that re oe 
ve whet [Sa et a poet walk freely in the land that he breathes 


teh | ely oa remembered that his utterance is influenced, ng 
e il in m faction being a poet, but by the very nature of the 
itd | 
The nate oe use of a dramatic or semi-dramatic element, 
|, bn; Euse, whether so considered or not. 


gt | Than 
` a 


Which he works ; and also that all personality in a poet 


: i ope 1 Re i, À 
ieee fell into the error of identifying the poet with E 


© case of Shelley, for whom, in his early days, his — a, | 


è Park and an ie 
" Speaking, was when he stood up in Hyde Par poing 
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admiration and enthusiasm was expre 
beautiful; and, in his full manhood, n 
essay on the (pseudo) Shelley letters. 

O recognise certain facts in Shelley’s | | 
the man who in his work had Seed to him go different 
man now revealed to him—revealed IN ONG Special - 
be said—his affectionate reverence could not 
he found it impossible to accept the P 
“aa though on the witness of unimpeachable authority Wea 
not to look upon Browning as the Incarnation of massive strength 
and unbending will ; though we accept him as a fighter in theory 
rather than in practice, it must not be supposed for a moment th 
he held any principles which would have stultifiea the teachin 
of his that makes for righteousness. Once, when Someone in lis 
presence asserted the right of genius to transgress what 18 loosely 
called moral law, he quickly exclaimed: ‘That is an error! 


ssed in Ve 
o legs Clearly a ou 
tly, ir 
But later on, h > 
ife ag true, his aint | 
ca | 
ionty 
ay, it showy 
endure the sh hs 
residency of the Stl 


| 
ige. W ze have hink of him is that he 
e oblige. What we have to t 
Aa es Se aire to deliver, and that he delivered it, some | 
times, it may be, with a rough voice or in a strange and difit | a 
speech ; sometimes blowing through brass ; sometimes, seldomer, ! 
breathing through silver. ) a i 
The Tae belief of Robert Browning has pee ie i 
ra t A versa 9 
of much discussion. What appears to Poran a T ee 
that he held not merely the existence o T ee Goi wis aaa 
with the attributes of justice, power, an Ten man with f i 
man to learn through his mistakes; God w 9 who. eal hil 
imperfection that he may desire perie e all i 
immortality, and one day will restore all eae one occasion | C 
as a necessary factor in the scheme of ee ig aly obser sk i 
on which Browning broke through : Ta satemce dislike to miiti i 
mounting for the time the force o 


gwere £ 


EE 
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he 0 | | | ; 69 
7 joes not for himself hold it as the faith of faiths. Ag the 
Ug ad God, Yo ristianity 7 is used with various shades of meaning, I may 
tan } sot it is here fe in the absolute sense of belief in Jesus 
lint ate God a ane \lfred Domett, rela in his A; 
oe Browning s olo bey War a ne t, relates in his diary— 
a | i ; valuable ‘find’ of Professor Griffin’s—how, when he ex- 


a (eT eq surprise to the poet at his having, in Fifine and La Saisiaz, 
aa | Pe ced Byron’s assertion that the human soul was nothing in 
ey Y gitac nee - ) 8 
"nelly atta prison to the ocean, Browning said he protested against it 
ie Christian. ‘I never heard him, I think,’ writes Domett, 

a 


V We « 5, . 4° . . . 
le f avow his Christianity distinctly in his own person, except on 
ihe I is occasion.’ It will be noted that this clearly implies that 


ent that Domett looked on him as a distinct avower of Christianity ane 
cachi writings. 

16 nk Against this we have to set the statement by Robert Buchanan 
slogi | in the Letter Dedicatory to the Outcast, which is quoted at 
iomar! | 9,996 of Griffin’s Life : 


that be ‘I well remember [says Buchanan] the amazement and concern of the 

i, some | ste Mr. Browning when I informed him on one occasion that he was an 

difficult f advocate of Christian theology, nay, an essentially Christian teacher and 

oldomer, preacher. .. . . I hereby affirm and attest that [he] regarded that expres- 

son of opinion as an impeachment and a slight. I therefore put the ques- 

, tion categorically, ‘‘ Are you not, then, a Christian?” He immediately 

subject } thundered, “ No!” ? 

epted 15 £ 

ee | ‘The data which Professor Griffin brings forward on which to 

Q sullels 


found the belief in Browning’s Christianity mostly appear lacking 
an with | lxeal importance. 

nts r | That he was brought up a Christian, for instance, could not 
tl | a that he remained so. Voltaire was also brought up a 
n | eo Gibbon likewise, and many another who, later on, 
Bey | i w down the old standard. Neither is there proof in the fact 
0 "i a F Pauline contains a passionate address to Christ, that address 
ee ARs carefully read an d thought over. That Browning makes 


} y i [4 ` 
oa | ete an attack on Christianity is no evidence whatever that 
t bee € accepted it 
This : X 


bdi ltistmas Eve and Easter Day,’ says Professor Griffin, “is, 
S general drift, a defence of the reformed faith.” The 
been be ‘ftom this poem, or rather pair of poems, Mer a 5 
pe W pressi T had it been differently put, for we do find e E 
| Stine ee of belief in Christ as God: the poet shows tha 7 
“a Bath Christ is manifested in worship under various forms, 
eg es that his own taste leans to the simplest of these. 
e aa ‘anced that ‘in the introduction to the Shelle; 
brist as “a Divine Being.” ’ But 


E E 


a aa Se Sa woe TaS, 
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Browning, if a Theist in his later life asir 

on evidence unquestionable, at one period at i © boun k 
of the central truth of Christianity, the east haga 
better evidence than his frequent attend 
of various kinds (when he was away from ho cae 
laid stress on ; better evidence than what De Which jg fe 
gives as something which he clearly thinks mouth Grif, 
letter to a lady who, believing herself to 4 St cony 
to Browning to thank him for the help his p 


especially Rabbi Ben Ezra and Abt Vogler, and to express} 
>A press hi 


E Do 
Meng, t 
Written 
to 


x Xperi one 
witness to the power and love of God. He sees, he icles E 
more reason to hold by the same hope. He wishes forh A 
he ‘had so much of “‘ genius ”’ as to permit the testimon 


cially privileged insight to come in aid of the ordinar 


er sake that 
y of an espe- 
y argument,’ 


He himself has been aware of the communication of somethin | ` 
more subtle than a ratiocinative process when the convictinso | ` 
genius have thrilled his soul to its depths, as when Napoleon, 
shutting up the New Testament, said of Christ : ‘Do you know 
that I am an understander of men? Well, He was no man!’ 
He quotes also the story of Charles Lamb’s words as to the greatest | y 
of the dead suddenly appearing in flesh and blood, when he sià | ; 
that “if Shakespeare entered, we should all rise; if He appeared | , 
we must kneel.’ £ 

‘The convictions of genius’ may thrill the soul to its depts | i 
and yet that soul may remain unconvinced; and in this litt J p 
Browning certainly does not record his own conviction. i 

The poems on which, as I think, the belief may be pr 
that Browning at one period of his life had the vision and ae 
of the Christian, were published within the space of fourteen a i 
all of them but one during his married life, and that one W mai, 
three years after the death of his wife. I think this ec th 
that at that time it was easier for him to accept the be E are i 
that in her he found help in this direction. The m Bristle p 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day, 1850; Cleon, 1855; i 1850) fa 
(Karshish), 1855; Holy Cross Day, 1855; Saul Ga gra and Yin 
A Death in the Desert, 1864. I leave out Bishop. Blo 19 
The Ring and the Book for reasons which are oe from fi 

In Holy Cross Day we have the wonderful eestor who 
grotesque protest against the cruelty of the peers arse-t00er hia 
tricked and deceived by the ‘ conversions ’ of oe a pathi m | : 
bitter-hearted victims into the solemn death-chav” jm wh cs $ 


= RNA pê 
Ezra, with its message of hope and its appea r hons } 
indeed, have been their long-looked-for Messiah» 
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and a cross was given. In Karshish ang Cleon we have 


h í : ; ; 

See nee ot Dara inked an belets bu 
w ip ra the great CO See how CHAE AIA at the clearest eyi- 
Iit | = js to be found. See ho A ee there Proclaimed God. 
. he | ja the man, weak and small in comparison with his Creator, 
j ia | Ere <i acknowledges the submission of man’s nothing- 
th i eect to God’s all-complete, yet great in love, feels that here at 
mite | a a aight o'ertake God s own speed in that one way, throws 
oie | a that presumption, realising that if he had the wil] and the 
cht wer to bestow on Saul the marvellous dower of such plenitude 
» raf Pie as God had given him, such a soul, such a body, and such 
having | earth for the insphering of these glorious things, he would have 
wins ne on to give the one more thing, the best, the restitution of all, 
T, ever ihe intensified bliss, won through the pain-throb, and the next 
ke that yorld’s reward and repose, by the struggles in this. 

n espe. And, saved from the despair that the impuissance of the human 
ment. | sill might have brought ; the agony of impotence to fulfil the desire 


thing | flove: saved by the knowledge that it is ‘not what man does 


ons ot | chich exalts him, but what man would do,’ he realises that all 
oleon, hisown will to help, all his own desire for his friend’s salvation, 
iKnow J and his passionate will to suffer for him whom he loves is just the 
en | way of revelation to him of the supreme love of the Creator, a 
reatest 


= | love that fills infinitude wholly, nor leaves up nor down one spot 
he sil | forthe creature to stand in. Salvation joins issue with death by 
umere breath, turn of eye, or wave of hand ; there must be the 

is | going down into those depths of suffering which only One has ever 
depths fathomed ; the strongest shall stand the most weak. So it is that 
letter | David seeks his flesh in the Godhead, seeks and finds 1t : 


peared 


mi O Saul, it shall be 

insight | A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

yeas; | on shalt love and be loved by, for ever; a Hand like this hand : 

within | all throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 
lies | Tap. 

fe | th us not definite Christianity, what is? Are we to suppose 

Í, an (a at it 1g h 2 


sate! bay at | ere a purely dramatic thing? or may we not believe | 

piste | fate, fast then something more than admiration, something 

190; 1 208 an sympathy, something higher than understanding, SSE 
m mi f ing, o he poet? and that his was not the voice of the musical 


rough which Heaven breathed its message, but the ne 
~ Seer, the prophet, the man to whom it was given to se ! 
Profes tO proclaim it? ating Ree 
rifin makes a valuable suggestion that 

"Rot hold ‘the doctrine which makes a sy. 
k Punishments the sole motive to right 
if Rely “the idea of vindictive punish 
Uchanan chose to put this doctrine in 


f 
; 


wa 
_ But why should the Cardinal have been supposed to ite above 
e 
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Christianity, Browning very probably lost ie 
that if that were Christianity he was no Ch» 

As Browning has so largely used th 
setting for his work, it may be worth w 
attitude towards it was. Mr. Chesterton 
thing like a eao Os hoswility to the Roman Church p, 
a less full comprehension of the grandeur of the te ls Oat lag 
civilisation than might have been expected of a mar a taligi | 
great imaginative tolerance.’ * n of Browning, l 

We have in Christmas Eve an attack which mist 

i é nt hay 

ceeded from the pulpit of the chapel which the poet ave pro. 
visited : an attack full of the prejudice of Nonconfomit had firs 
have in Bishop Blougram the presentment of a halen T We 
of the world as a typical prince of the Catholic Chain i ie 
words in a letter written to Miss Barrett in the early days a 
correspondence with her seem to me to throw a considerable let 
on this subject. He says : ‘I don’t think T shall let you hear, afer 
all, the savage things about Popes and imaginative religions tha 
I must say.’ I italicise the two words I mean. Despite Mis 
Barrett’s calling him ‘the king of mystics,’ Browning was mo 
mystic, and could not, naturally, feel sympathy with what he 
called ‘imaginative religions’ : he could not even do them any- 
thing like justice : and the Catholic Church would have seemed to 
him to have the very essence of what he hated uncomprehending!y 
and strongly. What has been said above as to the unmystica 
quality of Browning’s mind would be justified if only fom ie 
words in Transcendentalism about ‘German Boehme, m 7 | 
he shows a Philistinism as brave as that of the annotator ni ! 
latest edition of his Poems, who describes Boehme as a myst 
writer who turned William Law’s head.’ a i 

The Ring and the Book lays its scene entirely belong 
country, and its characters—good, bad and indifferen' raat } 
the Catholic Church. Here we find the strongest p m 
great poet, broad-minded in various directions, despe"! 
desiring justice and working for it, simply shared contend wib | 
ignorance which Catholics have almost hopelessly t0 ai | 
It is ignorance that is the mother of so many a pig joo 
regard to their faith. The two chief instances ° 


EMper i 
hristian, Tang a 
cle WE Chur 
È F to Mquire Wha t: 
nds in his Work at bis 


ch a 4 


: obert Browning, p. 114 he pict 
Browning admitted to Gavan Duffy that the pi rdin A 
Cardinal Wiseman. Professor Griffin suggests that t es i quite Be for 
resentment, as his article in the Rambler on the Po m 


even though, had he known, he might have been Sas figut 
man does not necessarily see his own likeness in 
official gear. 


+ 
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4 e Pope’s speech and in the treatment y 


yý Eo , of the relati 
Setta ye i giuseppe Caponsacchi and Pompilia Franceschini A 
ha, ge rannot be disputed that “rowning’s Pope Innocent is a noble 
hig, | A cntiful character ; nor that he magnificently sets forth the 
“St, md Jeur of that justice which, being love itself, must strike to 
atlas | ga But 50 rooted in Browning s mind iş the theory of the 
eligi d wae necessity of doubt in order to attain thereby to faith, 
nin’ abso evidently with no sense of incongruity, no thought of unfit- 
that, he puts into the mouth of him who stands in the very fore- 
Ne pro | aa of ‘the dreadful van’ what might characteristically have 
ad firs ee said by a Broad Church thinker, but never by the Head of ! 
g | et ag ote ie 
Again, the endings of the speeches of Pompilia and Capon- 
But two adik are absolutely un-Catholic. It is in each case a frank con- 
S of his eon of love : in Caponsacchi’s case wrung from him by sheer 
le light human agony, told of in words that pierce like a sword; in Pom- 
ar, after jilia’s made in the face of fast-approaching death—a confession 
a that each has loved the other with a love great and mighty. It ; 
| n- isimpossible to a non-Catholic mind to conceive how the contact | 
chat te | mtb Pompilia as her saviour-knight as well as her disciple in l 
may | Kfect purity might have opened out to Caponsacchi the glory of 


emed | tsown consecrated life, and bidden him dwell therein; not given 
ndingl him to cry out in his desolate anguish upon the loss of the comfort | 
nystical | 2d consolation of wedded life. To Pompilia, also, might have l 
‘om te | en given to make a revelation higher than hers who called him 
n which wer of her soul as well as soldier-saint. 

rofthe | , Ofthe absolute purity of Browning’s conception of the relation 
mystical | these two there can be no doubt, any more than of the radiant 
; ilhos and mournful loveliness of its confession. But it is to the 
Catholic | Core in-Catholic ; and, as far as the spirit of the thing goes, Capon- 
elong t0 | “echi might have been a Protestant clergyman redeemed from 
hato f [e iness, and lifted to the glorious heights of courage and self- 
urp fl © and chastity by his contact with that lovely soul in that 
esp J "Y body, bound and fettered, never to be loosed on earth. 


ad 2 | in 3 "d Browning ever know more of Catholics than was involved 
ns i fens Cardinal Manning at public dinners, and being dosed 
ae ia ae of sore throat with beaten-up eggs and port wine 


her Prout? shee 
ok not dwelt on Browning’s antagonism to Catholicism 
n A °F implied, but have rather wished to show ze D 
n 4 Catholic atmosphere. He sees only with the a tholi 
Mag * and, Whatever utterances he may give oe EEE Cp 
Shakes cae, are not the utterances of one W20, ® 
ma tt wilt pote, knows all and understands all. 
| $ *Ssuredly be by his work from its b 
S ; ; 
f 


Ta 
Y 


I 


aaa as ae 
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publication of The Ring and the Book + Dee 
known, loved and reverenced. This 
us nothing worthful after that. 


at Brow.: i 
does not imply p vill, 
ballads, Hervé Riel, Mulékeh, ana mm By 


e certainly 
Pheidippides wou © the 
Make, d 


name for any poet ; and there are other thinn AY 
more than a few, which are surely wel] sonia 1m his later ge 
tion. Yet before that time he had Of a gp ork, 


s 3 given us Ç a te | 
best we judge him, and by that best he a Is heat 4 a | 
: ere haya 


and no doubt are, those in whom an early aspirate. ae bee 
been fulfilled, he being to them the poet. piration of pj, has 
Is there anywhere so glorious a mass of Joy 
not that love-poetry gain its touch of splendi 
great measure from his attitude to wome 
women in his poetry is interesting were it Tn 
the ordinary one. With him women a eoo t 
beings just as capable of taking care of themselves as aa Aa iy 
needing to be taken care of. Do we not, at any rate a P 
assertion of what some women at least feel—that there $ for e 
and woman alike the need to recognise the force of what may be 
called the chivalric instinct : the feeling of delight as well as duty 
in the abandonment of a vantage-ground ; the feeling that forbids 
a man to take advantage of his strength or of his training; and 
forbids a woman to stand upon her gifts, her position, and, most 
of all, upon her sex? 
Here, too, is grand dramatic work ; plays which, whether suit- 
able for acting on an ordinary stage or not, are full of gra 
spiritual movement, high passion, lofty aspiration. The dramatic 
quality—the quality of movement, of whatever kind that mo 
ment be—runs right through by far the greater part of his a 
through all the choice beauty and flower of it; and this m 
itself with his quality, his essential quality, as I believe, of so 
tions, for he is indeed a poet of affirmatives : this affirmation” 


i istry as We 
be found everywhere, under even his occasional soph or avail 
nd over bet 


©-poetry? Ang 
pst does 

d distinctiveness k 

n? That attitude ty 


kings among the poets. Something in men comes a 
call of poets like this—something that meets and greets: pie | 
pays high homage. Not all of his thought has 8025 ip a fur’ | 
furnace; not all of his work catches all the igh >i and tht 
cutting and polishing would have caused it to cate gpakes p” i 
out from’ manifold facets : yet has any one poet emit 
given us what Browning has given? b 
The argumentative pieces are not fairly to 
though they contain here and there grand me ingos” 
Prena the metaphor, we have now and then ie eae of ve | 
very Spirit of poetry itself, purple-winged 2° k 
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E. „throb with lyrical emotion, as in the never-to-be-too 
vi a atl quoted — 
sa + quent 
; he freg how can we guard our unbelief, 
ing Make it bear fruit to us?—the problem here, 
) ake Just where we’re safest, there’s a sunset-touch 
t Wot, A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
TeDtta, A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 
by th 
Y that : ; ‘ 
© been These pieces are immensely ‘ clever—in Bishop Blougram’s 
his Ins ology the very name Gigadibs 1s in itself a biting satire as well 
vga clever one—and this very cleverness militates against the 


“iohtness of classing them as poems. For assuredly when clever- 
ess ing Piss comes in at the door poetry flies out at the window, and in 
vork like this we have a good deal of mere ‘ speaking across the 
Ts from chords.’ Their value is by no means denied, but it is for the 
nost part the kind of value that has led some people to look on 
and not Browning rather as a thinker masquerading in verse than as what 
eedthe | je certainly was—pre-eminently a poet. Theirs is not the value 
for man of poetry, and they must be judged by a different standard from 
mayb | that which we apply to the greater part of Browning’s work. 
i F What do we owe to Browning? How can we tell? For we 
A my not measure our debt to one so eminent among those high 
H singers whose mission is to quicken and uplift; to lend force to 
} spration ; to be more than seers, even ‘ makers see’; seers and 
makers see of high and glorious things, and likewise of things 
deep and terrible ; and this not only by speech direct, but by the 
power of infinite suggestion, so vast, so noble, so dreadful, so love- 
Worthy a gift from the spirit of man to the spirit of man. 


er suit- 
f great 
ramatic 
t move- 
s work, 
onnecis 
f asser- 


EMILY HICKEY. 


——e 


ion will Noms 
as vel {orm of eoor Griffin reprints -from the Monthly Review, in the 
aga tanslated by Pen a very interesting paper on the Franceschini Trial, 
- of the says he is j T from an Italian manuscript, for the discovery of which 
at the Rome, A ndebted to the librarian of the Royal Casanatense Library in 
ee ile | known to considers it ‘the best prose account of the whole case which 
ves fi dition E poot He also reprints some short poems not included in any 
ugh n Se Oe eae works. It is difficult to see why the Essay on 
forte fas in his *uable if only because we can here feel that Browning speaks 
o | w ha ans Person and gives us his own theory of the mission of the 
espe a » the Ris eee in even the latest edition of the ‘ Poetical 
fa `Y it may b y ich the poems now appear under. Let us hope that 
Tmo th the a © accessible to the general reader. Browning speaks there 
re ice of his youth or of his age, but of his maturity. 
ry: 
(for z 
yes 
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THE CREED OF OUR CHI DRA, 
j 


CHANGES pass over us without our perceiving them ; 

i = 5 a . Itis 
when we look back and take stock of our recollections of ff only 
ago, and our knowledge of to-day, that we are aware of w ‘eas 
between. And one of the most striking of all changes a. 
appearance of a certain class of parent, criticised and Er 
even then, but well remembered by many who are parents thee 
selves now. They were good, conscientious men; they were 
devoted, pious women ; but they had not the faintest scruple in 
trying to crush a child’s will—in forcing him to see as they say, 
and to accept blindly what they accepted. For it was often inthe 
name of religion that they tried to possess their child body and 
soul, acting as if they were omnipotent and his only duy 
submission. 

An extreme instance of the type is given in Edmund Gose's 
account of his childhood in Father and Son. No one who hasretl 
can ever forget the picture of a child ‘ harried ’ (it is the only word 
I can use) into the profession of a religion he could only dimiy 
understand. The loving, fanatical father was “in a oe 
him become a shining light!’ And the means he employed! 


ose 
long prayers over the poor little sufferer from bad emi 


2 ism 2 

serious offence against a jealous God! The m 
ten years, after which every small fault was a stum teal it 
all believers; the exhortation to the tiny Christian 7 ptpeartel: 
season and out of season, which left no moment for T was 2 
hess—it all seems incredible now. „And yet, thou” pool 
extreme case, and the father an exceptional He gene 
generation are bound to admit that the tendency 
enough. the noose 

‘My Daisy shall be a Jew if T like! ’ remarks thy Ane 
mother in one of the ‘ Daisy ’ books (an Dae es ae 
series, nowhere to be seen to-day), when sbe ee phe Oo 

a 

parent of those days did not say, ‘ My child sb But 2 
after my pattern.’ That was against the rules: 
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1 Bis Stevenson’s early manhood was darkened by a cloud 
0 


een him and his dearly beloved and loving father and mother ; 
jd not allow that he had any right to think or decide for 
BP sell, or rather, they were deeply hurt that he should want to 
inal J iecide questions on bich they were quite satisfied. Well, it isa 
a | janger of the past. Whatever errors we embrace, that will not 
Ë spaces | be one of them. We have a morbid terror of interfering with a 
the di f child's individuality now. We realise that our children are 
sening jiferent persons from ourselves, and that we can only show them 
then. | shat we conceive to be good 7 and leave them finally to choose for 
J wee | themselves. We know that it is not fair to say to the boy or girl 
ruple in | beginning to find crude beliefs of their own, ‘ Because you love me, 
ey san, | xcept my belief.” For now we do not think that ours are the only 
ninth | adinfallible forms of faith, however devoted we may be to them. 
ody nl | We should dismiss a nursemaid on the spot, for instance, for 
ly duty | imifying a child with tales of hell, which was once a solemn 
threat of parents to mere babies. The Fairchild family dates back 
Goses | toour grandmothers, but even the gentle Charlotte Yonge makes 
hasrel | one of her girl heroines in the Deferred Confirmation cry, ‘ Oh, 
ly won i tow terrible it would have been if I had died in the meantime,’ 
y dimly {>m the time during which she had wilfully put away the 
yio f thoughts of Confirmation. Whatever we may think about hell 
d! Te | Bs (and most of us explain it away in one fashion or 
j ra | ien, we do not consider it milk for babes. 
i Ee truth is, the responsibility of religious instruction lies — 
nd wd waa pay nowadays. As long as they can accept all the 
vty i” of their Church, of course, there is no difficulty. The 


D i S915 A Fa 
hearted | | ae ales are those who grow up with no shadow of doubt — 
was an 


e oldet f iud moth ones learn their Catechism and the Creed their fathe 
tl | hiding ĉr believe, And the latter are at rest, knowing they ar 
| thot the the best thing they possess. Force and fear ar 

ii scheme altogether, and later, when the young | 
e duestionings’ for themselves, they are le 
em. They may even discard all that h 
them, but it does not mean bi 
and er nearest and dearest, as it or 
freeg, ey have no idea how dearly othe 
Cre pene ee 


j | bet 
1 they WOU 
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But there are some parents who ca De 
security, however much they would lik nnot enjoy this a 
scious of living in a transition period of e > Bome i Stat, i 
left, their old allegiance, and having aoin A ef O ih, 


in its place. And these are often terr 
their children in the early, yet so im 
They are a bigger class than the 
would be willing to believe, and they sae oy he Teethink, 
rapidly ; what is more, they represent the Sa in non i 
conscientious of the community. One side : ih thoughtfyy s 
because they will not advance farther, the “Aca “Coma! | 
‘traitor’ because they have gone so far. i NT calls the | 
depression they will call themselves both ‘ cone Moments € 
But it does not help them with their problem. we traito 
teach their children when they ar i 
ee y are not quite sure what they hay | 
You see the unfortunate thing is, you have to begin teach 
before the age of reason. Baby translates all voir 
generalities into concrete things. You say ‘God,’ and he thinks 
of someone like his father; and * goodness’ means not spilling | 
your milk, and going to bed without crying. It is difficult h ; 
translate abstract things into baby-language at any time, al | 
when you are not very definite yourself it seems impossible. | 
I know one family where the children are not to be taught | 
anything till they reach the age of twelve or so. Then everything | 
is to be explained properly to them. It sounds a plausible solution, 
only unhappily it is not a solution at all. You can’t shut up pt 
of a child’s mind like an empty room in a house till you choose to 
put in furniture. Nature abhors a vacuum; if you don’t fill n 
will fill itself—possibly with superstition less desirable a oF 
dogmas you were trying to avoid; or else the walls Hehe | 
together so that there is no room for anything ever to E moi | 
and you have deliberately made the child a materialist. aye | 
probably broken scraps of beliefs, picked up De Ey 
and there, will remain to puzzle and confuse for Mats y been! 
sistent than all your explanations. It has so fregna hap? 
_ dream of man’s to shut up a child and see pe e 
later. There was that ancient child Herodotus tells would "e 
from mankind in order to see which language 5a maven! asi 
it. I will be bound it never talked any language ** i 
fellows when the seclusion was over. ; leave the reli | 
Another way of shunting responsibility is to hich may P 
education to nurses and paid teachers—a COU? ter conf? i A 
times have unexpected results. One young etg atheists: ‘pe ; 
me that for years she thought her parents eee cross 
something Worse, because no word of religion © 


ibly puzzleq Ite to 
portant, yoa i 
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_. hat they were restraining themselves for the hi 
wives, fearing ne owi their children’s sky with their ge 
goubts, Was not likely to suggest itself; while it never seemed to 
occur tO them that they had abandoned their child to ignorant and 
rejudiced teaching first, and afterwards to pure chance. It wasa 
sare Way fe make your children strangers to you. Yet that was 
+ their 1dea. 
no e remain the others, who honestly face the problem and 
iry to meet it. And a dozen questions spring up at once to trouble 
‘hem. Shall the child be told Bible stories? And what will you 
answer to this inevitable question, ‘Is it true?’ Shall he be 
taken to church? And if so, how shall you comment on what he 
hears? Shall he be taught to say prayers? What shall we teach 
him eee and how shall we teach him about expecting an 
answer 

I am excluding atheists, of course. They are as sure about 
what they do not believe as the orthodox are sure what they do. 
Iam speaking of the hesitating, who cannot believe all they were 
taught, and who are trying to be as honest as they can about it. ) 
They are often members of a Church, though in their heart they 
only accept a few of its doctrines, and those in the widest sense. 
They remain members partly because they want some expression 
of faith, and do not know where to find a better; partly from 
tradition and because their people belong to that Church. 

At first sight there seem only two alternatives, from either of 
which a thoughtful parent will shrink. One is to bring the child 
up as if you believed everything you used to believe ; to teach him 
the Creed you no longer subscribe to, the Catechism that no longer 
seems to you in accord with reason, the prayers that you no longer 
Pray yourself. So you will avoid breaking with your Church or 
ts your relations ; so you will satisfy the questioning heart. 

ut only for a very little while. 

Tt is not alone that we have no right to sacrifice a separate soul 
i our traditions, or teach him what we do not believe because it 
eee so hurt his grandmother's feelings, say, if he were a 
cae up in the way she thinks he should go. But we are $ so 
ales ing our own honesty and self-respect, Samer cre a 
S Sing to act a hypocrite’s part with our little ones. _ ? E 

ie any parent who chooses this alternative when the an ie e 

the a deceived them. Be very sure that if you BE El aa a 

aby Pinitual nature permanently, you have at least ma i po 

. mat your child should ever seek comfort or counsel from you 
break off with all the old 


ti On the other hand, you may boldly plan will 


“Sand leave the Church altogether. In that case your 
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probably be to teach him general truths alo 
ticular instance about which you are doubt voiding n 
Bible stories either not at all or at ] : ! 
stories, from history or fables and f 
explain to him, if you mention the 


So you will try to satisfy your own intellectual h 
you will never satisfy your child. And it is a que Nesty, i 


not injure him as much this way as the other, Th 4 Your | 
craves for definiteness, beliefs, and rules and precepts, ttle ming 
grasp your general ideas, and starves amid r tcann 


A : your teach; | 
is one objection. Another is that you will effectu achings, Tht | 


from the little cousins who are his playfellows, 
he goes to school with, from the aunts and uncles 
who have all something they might give him. 
spiritually alone. 
sa There is an Arab proverb that runs : ‘ Never say all you mean, | 
F for he who says all he means often says more than he mems | 
And this is most true of professions of faith. Your meaning will f 
not be understood. People will imagine you are an atheist, al | 
that your child is being trained to be another. And the infuee | 
of what people think is stronger on a growing intelligence thn | 
many realise. | 
It is a question each family must solve for itself. And yet! | 
should like to make a suggestion that has comfort in it ae | 
anxious. Every dogma, every creed, every form has an n | 
lying meaning of deep spiritual truth. Miracles, Pete a | 
narratives—whatever may especially trouble Joie e ihe | 
highest sense, though we may not be able to þelieve t e ough 
actually stand. Every Church is founded on trutt, 


uli f 
yoy 


z ¥ . A n 
_ More and more as your child grows in years @ 


At first the outward facts will satisfy him, Js away Lier 
tentions. will become plain, till the form fal a eat : 
ly the spiritual meaning is left. You may 


| And yet, when they grow up 
reproach you with hypocrisy- a. 


t Cannot 
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Too often all the religious teaching is left to the mother —a 
host unfair shelving of the responsibility. She has the children 
Bi with her, of course, and she is the authority within call for 

Seer disputes. But the child, girl or boy, has a claim that is 
Z satisfied by a one-sided fulfilment. 

A woman's fault is often morbid anxiety, a man’s casualness 
and procrastination. But together mother and father should 
consult what is best to be taught to the child, who is, after all, the 
child of both. And it is most true that it is not so much what you 
teach as how, that really matters. If you put the best of your- 
selves into teaching whatever is truest in your eyes, there is little 
fear you will ultimately wrong your child. 


JEAN H. Brrr (J. H. Macnair). 
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I SYMPATHISE deeply with Sisyphus. I cannot rival that or 
man in his muscular development ; his pluck I can only since 
a far distance : but in a small way I too have my stone, which | 
roll up the slopes of this or that mountain, perhaps I ought to say 
rather something like the Gogmagog Hills ; and when I think that 
at last it is safely lodged at the top, I rub my eyes, for, lo and 
behold ! it lies at the bottom again. 

Mr. Benson is the deus ex machina—I think it must be an 
aeroplane—who gives my stone a gentle push downwards. The 
last slope I tackled was the Cornhill: now the aeroplane his 
whisked him away to the sublime pinnacles of the Nineteenth 
Century. The worst of it is he never seems to see my poor pebble; 
it is all done, as it were, in his stride, or shall I say, in his whizz. 
May I venture once more to obtrude it upon his notice? A 
_ But I must recall my soaring metaphor : I am at the n i 
of the hill, in the land of plain facts. Then let me bring 7 = 
consideration of the plain folks who dwell there somt ma 
hardly visible from the aeroplane. i Jandi 

Classical education is my stone : a precious stone, 


2 indling 
fashioned enough to believe, if it be but small and dW ls, its 


zs and joure 
ks a its telegrap™ | 


not yet a machine, and he never will be. e gi 
same, acted upon by the same motives, torn by z n gol i 
fired by the same aspirations, yet each man with £ z w 
mysterious difference which makes him what 7 study of Ti 
are nothing without men, after all ; and the prope ay eil toe | 
kind, after all, is man, whatever machines 2° : 
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De | 
Ke, 1 the classical student comes in close 
jn and big thoughts: with the greatest 
a with all the deep moral problems that meet us to- 
f jth all the political experiments that are now beats 

ea, some of them foredoomed to failure, some of the 

atfol still. He sees these things isolated from all that 
van disturb his judgment, and if there is any root of truth in 
jim, from these he can draw safe lessons. He sees the springs 
of human nature laid bare, in complete sincerity, without the 
veneer Of the modern world : the insight of poet and philosopher 
may serve him still. He can learn to delight in beauty, to see 
that without restraint and order beauty cannot be. He can see 
the beginnings of discovery, that candour and love of truth which 
jsstamped upon the very words of the Greek language, piercing its 
way to principles which have never yet been superseded. He 
learns to know the intellectual mother of mankind, without whom 


contact with big 
Intellects of the 


RY 


eat | 
a we should all be barbarians. 
say / But a Marconi message from the aeroplane warns us that this 


that | ithe privilege of the few. I hear the howl of the machinists, 
ad | which the aeroplane is too high to hear, crying that what only the 

few can enjoy should be enjoyed by none, in a true democracy : 
ean | minorities must suffer. But while they are maturing their plans, 
The | We have leisure to think that what the select few can enjoy may 
has | be really worth having ; that it would really be a public benefit if 


mih | these few could be made more, could be made many; if the 
ble; | machinists had some of it, they would be none the worse, and 
iz, | they cannot always be making machines. Even in this infinitely 


seater Renaissance, awakened to the importance of evidence 

tom | (which those poor Greeks and Romans knew nothing of), there 

‘the | ™y be a corner for poetry and beauty ; and this corner must be 
“cupied while the mind is young. 

It is true that none of these things come from the current 


ot: j stem of classical education. What Mr. Benson says of his 
ling | “*erience is mine also, and it is the experience of hundreds of 
its} en, who tolerate it, either because it is their living, or because 
ph °y have never known anything else, or because they fear worse 
pat | things from some other sort of education. Oddly enough, the 
tant} “®chines are to blame for this : they have affected schools, and 
te Tate Never was a system more mechanical, outside China, thar 
m f peng! system of England is to-day. But Mr. Benson must 
h f Mrdon me if I deny his assumptions. It seems to me that r 
A ina admit, as most would, that true classical education 1s wort 

al ree if it can be had ; but he assumes that for those who get a 
2 q kt it af in time is too teem, and that the average schoolboy canno 
ee hi at all. 
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classical education has failed. So far fr he 
an average boy’s time and thought, the 
not say thought) given to it has been a 
less time is given, better results follow. 
otherwise are what they should be, it will b 
boy is capable of classical education. 
Because public schools offer open schol 
boys of thirteen, it is necessary for those who 
to learn Latin and Greek for three or four 


needing 4 7 
excessive ae i : 

ee of failure, y a 

! en, if the cond 

¢ Lound that the tien 

g 

arships į 
classics ; 
ee be i assie i 


andide — 
years, or m aes 


; before the age of thirteen. The needs of these candid Be 1 
work of the preparatory schools; the result ig that ore ; 
i every 


specialises in these subjects or others from the age 
or earlier. French is also forced on them by public Opinion. an | 
3 : ’ : : 5 on, and 

the result is that hardly any time is given to English, buteh 

foreign languages are studied by boys of eleven or ade i | 
sixteen hours a week in school, or, counting preparation, for ib | 
twenty-eight hours a week, some four-and-a-half hours each day, 
Now the power of concentrated attention is small in the Young, | 
and this kind of thing does them great and permanent harm. No 
only do they neglect essential things like English, which Mr. 
Benson would very properly make them learn : they actually leam 
less French, Latin, and Greek than they would learn if they gare 
less time to them. Worse still, their minds are so warped by this 
that most of them never recover their spring and freshness 
When this is carried on to the age of nineteen, for tenyears thats, 
they emerge as Mr. Benson describes them : they have learned : | 
: take an interest in nothing—indeed, often to suspect all book: 


2 en than | 
knowledge of dulness and dreariness. ‘They do worse HS | 


Of nine or ten 


that : they do not know the difference between sense and 
and they do not care. 

Now it is quite certain that foreign langu 5 
at a time, Ra no second must be easel until ie es ce | 
familiar in its elements, quite familiar, to be ande a peces 
and read accurately, readily, and easily- The ie be | 
between each is also known : it is two years for oe ablo- 
(clever boys, of course, need less). Further, it 8 oe oriments: $ 
quite assured of it, but as it rests only on our ou o bepa h 
do not wish to say too much—that it 1s of no with be 

eign language before the age of nine, and ae are 8007 i 
ten, since, whenever the pupils begin, heme : 
lve. It follows that we get this 8° a sixteen 
en, B at twelve, © at fourteen, sail l 


aken one j 
ages must be take | 


easier for the young Bs 


s 


Latin at twelve, Greek at i 
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ý i res and is trained pro I 
e mind matures and is t gress b $ 
re 2 e the three first languages are bne the att ae 
di { hough not quite, because the classical accidence jg Gata evel, 
hey If anyone thinks that a young boy can begin two foreign 1 
thing mages at once, he can easily satisfy himself by basin ee 
Cage Russian and Chinese next holidays. Even with his mature tees 
a already well trained, he will find it no easy task: and Latin at 
it Greek are quite as strange to boys of ten as Russian and Chinese 
i eet a 
fib This blunder alone is enough to spoil boys ; but it is not alone. 
y i They are taught by means of snippets of stupid text and exercise 
: y books of inane or nonsensical sentences, which disgust any intelli- 
n, and gent mind and weary all. Nothing they learn has the remotest 
lie connexion with their life and vivid interests. Here, too, a reform 
ve irr is necessary, and the modern language teachers have shown us 
about what it is. The language must be taught directly, that is, the 
h dy word or sentence linked directly with the thing or act; and the 
va first exercises must be the description of the pupils’ own daily life 
: Nol and the expression of their own thoughts. This at once makes 
bh Mr. the language real; the attention is easily held, and the learners 
ven enjoy their work. They also do it well, and they habitually attain 
y eae a high standard of correctness. Oral work on this principle has 
by this been the salvation of French and German, and it will be the 
tee salvation of Latin and Greek. One lesson a day, of forty-five or 
ac sixty minutes, is enough to teach thoroughly French, German, 
meats Latin, and Greek by the end of the school life. ‘This also leaves 
book time for English, and for an introduction to the subjects that Mr. 
ain Benson wants, including machines. 
ise This is not the place to explain details ; to show how the parts 
of the school work may be made to fit into each other, how 

en one Pagar is to be taught, what use is made of translation. But I 
fore is ‘ope enough has been said to show that there is another way 
poken, ee besides the nihilistic way—the way of pessimism and 
cessill pelessness. The keen interest of everyone, boys and masters, 
ge boy i at each stage must be seen to be believed. The final result is 
“jan | Rat boys of nineteen can and do enjoy and understand the best 
ents.) _ crature in a way which is never seen otherwise. The paradox 
oo | that they get infinitely more with about one-fourth of the time; 
begt | Ut it is true. 
ton? ie One advantage my suggestions have over Mr. Benson's. They 
nose? a been tried, and his have not. What I have said is not specu- 
abe | lon; it isa description, as honest as I can make it, of fact. 
i | bo Paa What of the average boy? Poor maligned British s 
ist | thay „7 Your best friends have so often told you that you are SE 
it ar Jou have come to believe it. I do not. Many boys there 
or = Os course, in all secondary schools, who have no business 
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there, who are not capable of a booki 
to be where they could do good servis wa at al] 4 
work, such as even the making of machi o the World 1 atk ogy 
in view is the boy who ends his schoo nes. But the Pati 
fifth form under present conditions. Of p; nce j of lin 
sense of responsibility that he is spoi him T ca aay 
i Poilt by the fol] aY witha. 
and that he is capable of profiting in th ONY Of his te tl 
classical work. © best Way tne 
And now my pebble is once more lodged at hi 
new hill, What will be its fate? Must Sis niet Summit o 
his weary labour, or shall he find at last ae US again take 
inexorable, and that, damnatus longi laboris h the fates are y 
an end? S, he has at lagt fonni 
W. H. D. Rouge, 


Perse School House. 
Cambridge 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE IDEALS 
OF MODERNISM 


In a decree of the University of Heidelberg, dated 1452, the 
‘Modernists ’ are forbidden to use contumelious words against the 
via antiquorum. There were then two distinct schools of 
theology in the Catholic world; but, strange as it may seem, the 
‘Modernists ’ (via modernorum) were the followers of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The school of thought which to-day claims to have the 
only orthodox philosophy, in the fifteenth century was a new- 
fangled heresy. The realist doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas were 
regarded with suspicion by all who believed the established creed 
tobe the only possible truth. Had Pius the Tenth and the Roman 
theologians of to-day been living in the fifteenth century they 
would have been called moderni. The assured way of ancient 
and established tradition was not then the way along which the 
Papal Encyclical of 1907 would lead the faithful. But now Pius 
the Tenth writes : 

We will and strictly ordain that scholastic philosophy be made the 
basis of the sacred sciences. . . . And let it be clearly understood above 
all things that when We prescribe scholastic philosophy We understand 
oy that which the Angelic Doctor (St. Thomas Aquinas) has bequeathed 
ous, (Encyclical * Pascendi Gregis,’ Eng. trans. p. 57.) 

Among all the comedies played by the Muse of History none 
EA is finer than this. Of course, it is a common observation 
hat the newest things become old in time. All modernism soon 


“comes antiquated. But there is greater subtlety in the comedy — 


| a “n @ once arrogant Modernism would suppress all further 
| Ww. 8 for the very reasons which were once used against itself. 
| m ° know the phenomenon in other spheres. They say that the 
bt “st obstinate Tory is the man who began life as a Radical. And 
ae We should be far from accusing the Roman theologians of 
| opi "having been ‘ advanced,’ the same law is at work upon the 

Sta they now hold. They are but Modernists of the fifteenth 

it indeed true that there have been many schools of 
Mosop hy, recognised by authority, within the Roman Church. 

` 1087 442 
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As an example of permanence in doctrin 
cannot be accepted by anyone who has Hi © the oman 
The Modernists of 1450 were the excess Cci to te 

i . : : Sively orth h 
before that date. Intellectual life altogether odo 
within the Roman Church when the Church live 
Now orthodoxy tends to stagnate. But; 
at issue to-day are not unlike those whi 
men interested in Religion. 
Question 
: an esthetia p 
3 g ] Paes 4 hich hag i a buy 
importance so long as Religion is deemed worthy of Yma | 
at all. The bad-tempered calling of nick any though 


names and th 


ght | 
an ancient jargon have done much to obscure the m M 


Modernism. The Modernists themselves, it must be remeni d 
have had to argue chiefly against theologians. For Mao 
m 


they have been driven to use theological language : but the vital 
contention of the Modernists has always been that theology n 
at least as much harm to Religion as it does good. The AE fi: 
issue is really as to the nature of what is called Religion. Wha 
that is decided, all other disputes as to how one may support and 
increase Religion may be entered upon; but until we are agred 
as to the nature of the subject-matter surely all disputing abouti — 
is waste of time. It is the same with the old argumentsastoth | 
existence of God. The value of all those arguments must depent . 
upon the idea we have as to the nature of God: and until Weare 
agreed as to the meaning of the word ‘ God’ it is trivial to dispute | 
about His existence. | 


To some people Religion means inherited beliefs and E | 
to others it means individual experience. To somè, 1 
authority, to others freedom, seems the vital necessity: ar 

Now, different schools of thought have been 16 
orthodox during the course of Christian history. ae 
ness of the present position in the Church of oat is PP 
in the fact that precisely that school of thoug te 
orthodox whose principles are subversive oe fas | 
We may suppose that on one side it 18 une oe of | 
cession should be made to modern knowledge, monise oT oe 
or Modernist, side it is held that we should DOT that "i 
with science and history. It is abundantly enth, Ti i | 
Aquinas, the recognised champion of FS for presi g i 
on the Modernist side. For he in his day A as Mo A 
harmonising which Pius the Tenth conde acclesias 
This is not a discovery of yesterday- ; 
rities of Thomas’s own day recognised 
condemned him, They knew of the 
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Christian schools aa of the false teaching in Arabian 
schools : and they beheld in lornas a man who, while professing 
the best of intentions, was employed 1n the introduction of Arabian 
ihougbt into Christian philosophy. The primitive purity of the 
Christian tradition was being polluted by the new-fangled science. 
The masters of this new science were not even Christians; and 
how could their science fail to be affected by the pernicious 
doctrines of pantheism? We may notice with amusement that 
‘pantheist ’ was the most opprobrious name which one could 
bestow upon an opponent in the thirteenth century. Now the 
most effective nickname is ‘ subjectivist.’ No one, of course, 
needs to explain what such names may mean. They sound 
sufficiently dreadful to warn the simple-minded of an unknown 
danger. 

In March 1277 the Bishop of Paris condemned the Modernist 
Thomas Aquinas, ranking him with those pernicious apologists 
who were ‘ harmonising ’ Christian tradition and the best know- 
ledge of the day. Some days later the Archbishop of Canterbury 
pronounced the same condemnation. ‘They were good men, 
acting according to the recognised methods for preserving a 
tradition. But the mind of the time was against them, and in a 
few years the condemned Modernist was the recognised authority 
on Christian philosophy and theology. 

The thirteenth century was a time of freer speculation upon 
philosophical problems than our own time is. At any rate, men 
spoke more openly, because, although in theory ecclesiastical 
authority was all-powerful, in practice it could exercise power only 
at exceptional times. And as for the Catholic Church, the freedom 
of speculation permitted on abstract points was very great indeed, 
so long as speculation did not involve criticism of the organisation 
and government. Hence it was that Thomas was eventually 
admitted to be what he had claimed to be—a moderate man, 
neither hanging back with mere traditionalists nor opposing the 
Whole of the old Christian philosophy as some ‘ pantheists ’ did. 

But the opposition to Thomas as a Modernist did not cease 
When he was admitted by the greater number of scholars as an 
authority. Scotus appealed against his methods and his results 
“S Savouring too much of Mahomedanism. In the introduction 
0 his great work Scotus speaks quite plainly. He asserts that 
non-Christian, even anti-Christian, statements have been adopted 
md popularised by those who learnt their philoseniy ma 

verroes, He himself, he says, returns to the purer phi Fo 

Avicebron. That is to say, the rationalism of cae r 

Odernist must be corrected by a return to what we nowadays ca 
tagmatism. The i f God, introduced by Thomas, Scotus 
“onde oʻ ides DAGE ‘stian God is to be reached 
mns as non-Christian. The Christian Sod 18 
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not by the abstract logic of a rationalist } t 
appreciation of the simple-minded. Ut by the tn 
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Then for a while the vagaries of the m. . 
Thomas again unorthodox. The recogni ae Muse 
Christian world was based upon the hypothesis aa y 
go its own way and faith again its own way. Re at scien 
tion were never opposed, because they never a and Teya, 
with entirely different aspects of experience. 3 They deal; 
In the fifteenth century an attempt was 
reasoning. The men who attempted to do t 
They formed the via modernorum of the uniy 
Renaissance. They felt that human experience could am + 
divided into closed compartments. The idea that th 20t be 
: : © vat vhe same state, 
ment could be false in philosophy and true in theology was give 
up, and an attempt was made to prove revelation reasonable, Tis 
controversies of the Reformation period left the philosophy of 
religion untouched : and when in the eighteenth century the ner 
Catholicism found the need for a philosophy, a kind of modifei 
Cartesianism was adopted. This or some other attempt at con- 
temporary philosophy continued to be the orthodox basis of 
Catholic teaching till the days of Leo the Thirteenth. Thens 
belated Romanticism led the devout back to the imagined golden 
age of the thirteenth century. Thomas Aquinas was almost the 
only name of that period which had survived in memory. His 
work contained a convenient summary of doctrine, and was adopted 
by the Roman authority as a standard of orthodoxy. Thos, after 
icissi ? i Pius the Tenth 
many vicissitudes, we find his name established by a 
as the greatest amongst orthodox thinkers: and he ih 
‘Modernist of the thirteenth century. It may be ae fer 
Thomas should be so misjudged by Pius the Tenth, bu 
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aging the tide of change ‘thus far and no farther.’ The 
pilosophy of Thomas itself, as now taught in the Jesuit Univer- 
. of Rome, would not be recognised by its reputed author. For 


ae those who deny that present beliefs have any right to be con- 


Mad y : i j 

of th sidered inherit unconsciously from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
‘iy | enturies as well as from the thirteenth. No man, however 
on dq Roman, is able to absolve himself from change, and his creed 


‘dea; f sufers change, even though he may deny it. But by shutting 
one’s eyes to change a greater revolution may be accomplished 


state 1 than could occur if one allowed for change. And in fact it is the 
mists | Papal supporters of the doctrine of Thomas who know least what 
scaly | those doctrines were. Not allowing that their own point of view 
not be | affects their creed, they do not perceive that they are reading 
atate. | popular conceptions into the words of their author. They find all 
‘given | Catholic doctrine in St. Thomas because they put it there. They 
< The find ‘ scientific ’ truths there, because they cannot understand the 
phy of words of a man to whom the crystal spheres of heaven were real. 


1e Ney Therefore it is that by adopting the words of Thomas they become 
odifiel | opponents of his spirit. In fact, they ‘select’ from the words 
it con | of Thomas. The most orthodox theologians omit his discussion 
isis of | as to the whereabouts of the earthly Paradise; they say nothing 
hena | as to his quaint biological theory of generation. But why make 
these selections ? oa 
ost the | The principle is the same when men select certain texts from 
. His | the Bible to prove their own case. And what man who appeals to 
dopted a book can avoid selection? ‘ 

The Modernists of to-day have simply attempted to show that 
Meath | there is only one such principle of selection, only one criterion of 
Catholic orthodoxy, and that is individual and social experience. 
gtit | Therefore they are called ‘ subjectivists,’ as their predecessors 
must | Were called pantheists. But the most foolish ‘ subjectivist —if 
yeni | the word means anything—is not he who acknowledges that his 


uuw | WO experience makes a difference to his creed, but he who, 
misit | denying that it makes any difference, suffers from the very disease 
int? | Which he cannot cure because he will not acknowledge its 
belili ] ®Xistence. The irony of history makes of Pius the Tenth a 


Pantheist of the thirteenth century, under the condemnation of ih 
Be teP of Paris and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Tt makes h 
| “80a Modernist of the fifteenth century. 


Perhaps Modernism i d : perhaps it is only now born. - 

ntr ~e ere ee a that the authoritie 

| „© Roman Church have been successful in excluding oe 
“thin from the regions over which they ru ea Even 
Ro ing and plain speaking m z still 

man Church, the hope of modera 
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attire and now, perhaps, does not ey 
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thinks the case of the Roman orga 
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nisation h te | 
therefore turned to questions of more catholic eee, and he 5 , 
reform of the effete. The pain which portance than ta 


: 3 ; : these 
attempting the impossible is over, Se men Suffered i 


But the cessation of the pain was a sign not i 
birth. For now, if the term Modernism is still t deat 
cannot refer to a small school of heretics within the re E 
Church. If the Roman authorities have won in ES Catholi 
antiquated privilege within their fold, they have but reed 
hands of their former foes for a nobler and less brovincl T 
In despair of converting the authorities, men who Eea 
religious ideal can now work for it untrammelled by the reais 
of controversy. So long as Modernism was controversial it e: 
weak : now there is no longer any need to argue with the orthodox 
Roman Catholic. The most necessary task is to explain the 
position to an audience wider than the Roman Curia or ite 
Seminarists. 

The attitude of every man who has adopted the peculiar 
position associated popularly with the term Modernism is largely 
one of trust in an hypothesis. By this hypothesis the Modemist 


a co eee eee ee ee N 
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proposes to test his religious experience : but since the hypothess | 1 
at present is too indefinite for popular use, and since it seemsio | p 
vary slightly in the hands of different investigators, there wil | 
always be some divergence in the methods adopted. h 3 

At the time when Loisy and Tyrrell first attempted a - i 
task of vivifying the existing Roman Church; ni ran a fhos : a 
better that the essential difference between their ideals p sb f t 
of the authorities should be stressed. It appeared of Sonli Ù | à 
ordinate interest that the attitude of these scholars a hoe f li 
accepted by the Roman Curia. No Modernist, even A Gatho | ol 
Who hoped for some change in the ecclesiasticism ° ccomplishe J il 
Religion, ever supposed that reform would be oa wor colit f a 
But there were many who thought that more EA thar T 
done by modifying the existing practice of Cotas cent 1 
attempting the larger task of expressing the eo ath | a 
of Religion in the widest sense of that word. Sai care ae a 
some few, among whom I was, did not very grea most va | $e 
the Roman authorities were converted or not n anthony T | t 
action seemed to be to separate oneself from p {ot that w l 


suppressed all that we understood as Walger gapisatio” 4 | 
then it Was necessary to declare war upor an ae jot O 
only deed that seemed necessary and, from 
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of wa ; en suppositio 
Pence to an effete régime. How the laymen miehen Be 
os was an entirely different question. But it was difficult to 
{0 2 


nyone who, however much he loved the Catholic Church 
r counted it merely a means, and not in any way the only 
ye ns, of preserving vital Religion, could continue to hold = 


f pa sap oye 
| veal position under authorities whose pretensions were ° 


judicrous. 
J have not, and I never had, any hatred of the Roman authori- 


... Their claims appear to me more laughable than dan 
Fo years ago T still held an official position as a ries 
fessor of philosophy under them. But it became clear that the 
position could not be maintained. On their part, I suppose, there 
was a reasonable doubt as to my orthodoxy : on my part it seemed 
clear that the honest course was separation from an official body 
2gsities which stood for what seemed to me to oppress and to narrow human 
it was life. But I was, and still am, Modernist enough to believe that in 
thodox Catholicism—which is quite a different thing from the clerical 
in the organisation—there are more elements of value than in any other 
or the | form of historical Religion. By Catholicism I mean that attitude 
| towards the world and those practices which are known to un- 
eculiar | theological and quite unclerical families. 
largely Some years ago many of the leading Modernists had not yet 
demit | expressed themselves clearly, but now there can hardly be any 
othess | mistake as to the essential ideals of Modernism. The secondary 
emsio | purposes have failed, so far as we can see at present. There is no 
re wil j longer any need, therefore, to argue with the authorities. Let us 
| "ve that they will meet with the polite neglect that their foolish- 
rnoble | ness merits, One hardly has time to argue with the Grand Lama 
fie jahiti that Religion is not to-day what it was ten centuries 
ih, Ne must work at something more important for the pi 
Pall e enlightenment of obscurantists. The freedom oe 
ife. Tere enables Modernism to begin its ne 
tthe p birth-throes are over. It has, historically, pra. a 
illegit; ‘oman Catholic Church. It is said by its mother &. £ 
1c. wate. Certainly, although its features are Catholic, it 1s | 
ite diferent religi thusiasm from that which may be 
| posed t gious enthusias ne e 
~ aiven } © move the Roman Curia. Religion 1 dest of human 
eperies, the majority of men to the finest and gran ee el 
rena © We call religious that enthusiasm which mvs 
Shee v°Y influences our lives. Of course some cannot give 
“tr the ola igion for them bas perhaps b 
“nected old word, because Religion for i ght or Danaa: 
| the, p With all that has suppressed their thous a 
i ves. But there are fewer now than there wete m 
of the last century who fear the name of 
Part, due to the fact that the official repress 
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Religion are no longer so absolute 4 Dee 
In part it is, no doubt, due to the deca maaori a Ke, 
difference there is between religioug exper} nae ding a ee 
Now Religion, in this widest sense of ee and theolo, E Yay 
ofall men. That we should understand nant Word, ist R a i 
for by so doing we may develop them. W enh siasm en 
clined to think about what we call our are all the ett, 
that alone shall we be able to derive an 
selves and of the world in which we live. M 
cerned with Religion as a master-purpose, It oder i 
so far as it demands that we should understand A ieee in 
has a very practical end; for by understandin i but it 
Modernist hopes to purify and to elevate it. The Mod cligion the 
a student of the past, but he is that only because his oer 
upon the future. Therefore, although the Modern; F Yes are fixed 
to a small caste, he works for all men. puint; belong 
In this great question as to the essence of relisions are 
there need be no beating about the bush pons Hoe 
for the past. We know that certain beliefs, commonly T 
religious, are false : and veil our traditional creeds in whatever 
decent cloak of commentary we please, we. shall not prevent the 
man in the street from doubting them. The old plan of the 
liberal thinker was to concede as little as possible to the new 
truth, to explain by all the most ingenious and unpersuasive 
methods how the plain words of a creed could still have some sor 
of truth. Thus the Liberal of the old school was bent upon recon: 
ciling scientific with religious truth. But it is a complete mi- 
understanding if Modernism be supposed to be concerned merely 
with this. If Modernism were merely the old Liberalism 1m8 
new form, it would have very little interest for serious thinkers 
to-day. We have heard more than enough of the reconcilemen 
of theology and science, and the secret is out. There ca 
any teal reconcilement, because theology is merely an Ue it 
science, and the scientific thought of to-day has n0 place ® 
The battle is over, and the theologian has lost. Noone 
believes that the old Agnosticism—the physical soena 


of cours: 
or Pos 


ae ys ® 
tivism of the last century—has won 4 victory. a el 
dead as theology. But the method, which was then the 


n 
applied, has been used in a wider field, and the result i the 
complete disappearance of theology. In fact, 50 oa seems 1 
disappearance that many intelligent men to-day °° uite 9 1 
understand what theology once was. We may 3 q Rashiel 
was nothing like the doctrines, for example, Of |” apd phi 

New’ theology seems to be the child of scjenti i 
sophical thought rather than of the old theology: fic thog?! 
Now the Modernist is well aware that scien” ; 
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bi jimits—that there 5 no theological preserve and no germ of 
revealed truth too sacred to be criticised. Whatever statement 
ay be made as to Religion it must stand the criticism of the 
intellect and must be judged 5 reference to vital experience. It 
ig of no use to plead that the Trinity is a revealed truth : it must 
be judged as true or false by reference to our own experience of 
the world. Tf it has a meaning in explanation of the nature of 
ihis world, then it is true ; if it is useless as an explanation, then, 
it may be historically interesting, but it is as much a mistake as 
the Ptolemaic theory. And exactly the same must be said of 
every article of the Creed and every statement of the Bible. The 
Modernist, therefore, is not a theologian, but a scientist or a 
philosopher. He applies to a special sphere of experience, 
Religion, the same method which the scientist and historian have 
used. There may have been much hesitation on the part of 
Modernists in putting the case so abruptly. The unfortunate 
identification of Modernism with a moderate Liberalism has been 
the result. And we still find religious men who appear to be 
shocked at the idea that so saintly a man as George Tyrrell should 
have gone so very far. For they would fain believe that Tyrrell 
drew the line somewhere, and acted as a kind of theological Canute 
to the rising tide of criticism. But the facts are quite otherwise. 
No man has any right to call himself a Modernist who is not some- 
thing more than an old-fashioned Liberal. There are for the 
Modernist no limits to criticism. True and false mean exactly the 
same in respect of religious statements as they do with regard to 
science and philosophy. We test, for example, the historical 
accuracy of the Gospels, and we may find that there is no evidence 
for various miracles such as we should accept as conclusive if we 
found it in the pages of ‘ profane ’ historians. We must, there- 
fore, explain the report of these miracles as mythical or as due to 
a misunderstood tradition. We find tales as to virgin birth, well 
authenticated, in the mythologies of various religions. We must 
judge the earlier chapters of St. Luke and St. Matthew as of the 
same kind as these. The myth may be valuable as a symbol ; but 
so is the legend of the birth of Athena from the brain of Zeus. 
The same must be said with regard to all Christian dogma. We 
and our forefathers were not specially absolved from the laws that 
Severn all religions. Our ideas of God were formed according to 
the same principles as we can observe at work in the formation of 
Greek religion or Buddhism. The test is always the same : Do 
fe ideas represent any real experience of our ee ones 
S believed by some Christians to be an old man with a hid a 
ae he may be believed to be the Absolute. Each idea m 
ased upon a real experience. 
Tt hag Ti been the Panton of Modernists to put so abruptly the 
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results of their investigation, For that reas 

ment among Modernists as to the method i here Wasg: 

one, have always felt that, however maT Ta Procedura 
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may deserve reverence, the best policy ; Aditional | 
perfectly plain-spoken. Even at the ae af re end n tt 
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by many—of being abhorrent to many -. -8 Wisung,, 
should be no misunderstanding due t J—it ig better t “slog 


or to the Virgin Birth of Christ ; when we say « 
the same, whether we refer to the Eleusin; Y Symbol’ ye g 
: à : —rcusinian Mystering el 
Eucharist. And I am quite certain that suet Ysteries or t the 
of Tyrrell and Loisy and Minocchi. I admit ae the Meaning 
do not blame the Roman Church for condemnin T that | 
I surprised that Modernism is treated as an a wc Hor 4 
Although the new truth bears somethi f the Cgitimate bit 
rr ai E ing of the features of th 

creed, it is, in fact, a unique and original thing. Und sat 
were Modernism to be accepted, the existing organisation ian 
Church would be changed. For, if a man frankly believe ate 
to be symbolic, he cannot act in the same way towards rl 
practice as he did when he believed the orthodox words to be scien- 
tifically true. New truth is thus always destructive and must he 
opposed by the existing order. Nor does the prophet expet 
anything else to be the immediate result of his words. Only: 
false prophet is bent upon saying things which are pleasant. 

The method applied by the Modernist to religious experience 
at present and to its past history has resulted in conclusions which 
would be as unpalatable to any of the orthodox Christian Churches 
as they are to the Church of Rome. But no Church is bout! | 
reject a truth which is now presented to it merely on the gowl 
that its traditional teaching has been the opposite. ; 

The Modernist believes that the old word ‘ God,’ soil 
may be with misuse, with fetichism or childishness, can 
used. It may mean either the whole of Reality, i 
which we experience in ourselves and in the world a me 
Ideal. The Christian experience of a living God 1s mart 
More, not something less, than could be expressed by a mga | 
term as ‘ personal.” The Modernist is not a believe 
‘Powers, whether in ordained persons or in sara Tw 
not believe in any special germ of unchangeable rev one of OF 
Course of Christian experience has been, he Eee e fe 
covery and not one of repetition of know? Be ps whi 
language. “In detail there may be many more CORP cous a 
appear reasonable to some Modernists; Be 
problems as to which the evidence is so Comp ae to cond 
gators so few, there must be some disagreemen io podet | 
One point is deserving of note.while we trea En 
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scholar : the strength of his position as a student of religious 
erience is that he has himself something which he would call 
by that name. He is, UO, a sympathetic student, and is 
not, as too many of our students of comparative Religion are, 
without the experience which gives the whole subject its meaning. 
He explains all forms of Religion by reference to his own expe- 
rience, and does not explain away his experience because of its 
antecedents. So far we have supposed that the Modernist as 
a scholar has reached certain conclusions with regard to religious 
experience and its expressions in dogma and ritual. There is not 
any absolute agreement as to these conclusions. The most 
important element, therefore, in Modernist scholarship is the 
method rather than the conclusions. The critical and scientific 
method as applied to Religion is what was condemned by the 
Roman authorities. But it is futile to assert to-day that criticism 
has reached no conclusions. No one could condemn a method 
unless it were perfectly clear that it had definite results which 
were judged to be pernicious. The method, however, has been the 
first right demanded by Modernists; and, indeed, the whole 
attitude towards Religion and dogma stands or falls with this. 

The Modernist, however, is not only a scholar. He studies 
Religion for a religious end. He is concerned at the state of things 
he sees around him. For he perceives what the clerical ostrich 
hides from himself, that the world is growing out of the forms 
of belief and practice which were once held sacred. Many experi- 
ments are being made in supplying the religious needs of men in 
new ways. The older religions adopt new rituals and silently 
forget some of their doctrines. The rite of Benediction has been 
invented by the Roman Church in comparatively recent times. 
The doctrine as to the magical efficacy of the holy oil in curing 
sickness has been conveniently forgotten. Many orthodox 
teachers find it better to forget hell and to preach about heaven 
only. New rituals and new beliefs are arising. Enthusiasms, 
such as non-political Socialism, inspire some men in a way that 
former ages would have called religious. The Artist is inspired 
With a religious master-purpose. The Scientist is driven by a love 
which we can truly call divine. 

In such circumstances the Modernist stands for one out of 
Many possible policies. It may be that rational Religion, even 
With a ritual, can be created. It may be that a genius could 
Produce some form of Religion which would supply the needs of 
men. But the Modernist believes that such events are unlikely. 

e future alone can test the hypothesis ; but so far as the evidence 
Soes to-day, the Modernist believes it to prove the possibility of 

ect developments of the present forms of Religion. Perhaps the 


_ Modernist would not oppose experiments in Religion ; but it is not 
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likely that such experiments would a 
ae the Modernist is working for ihe wee Mor, 
The Modernist definitely looks forward to a A: 
as science is catholic, and as democratic as Scie Pigion 88 catho 
Art or science rather than any religious organisati, is moen 
what the Modernist hopes that Religion may haya Of to. Hy : 
sal truths, variety of practice but agreement in Certain ne 
authority based only upon special genius or nee Ose 
Religion, too, should have these may be a dream - i edge i 
an ideal which is very far off. But there is roti Undoubteay 
supposing that religious experience might be on a geau in 
highly developed as scientific thought or artistic prod Ae and ag 
the method by which science and art have reached ii ae And 
organisation has been one of development. In order E y 
an ideal schism may be necessary. The Modernist be et 
possibility that even his hope of catholicism will be nae : 
á an excuse for a new sect. That would be añ anior E 
it may be a necessary, means. The only means that he A 
absolutely exclude is the creation of ‘rational’ Religion out of 
nothing. The pure essence of Religion is, for the Modernist 
absolutely nothing at all. One cannot reach real Religion by 
pruning away all the apparently unnecessary developments of ) 
historic Religion. Even morality cannot be a Religion. Tt is mt | 
the right method to take the common element of all religions 
and to say that that is the soul of Religion. It would be as absurd 
as to talk of a pure essence of art, which is the common ele- 
ment in Music and Painting and Sculpture, and to abolish these 
three in favour of pure Art. We want a Religion which is 48 
complex at least as Science or Art. Life is various: supreme 
enthusiasms are many. There is not any one thing necessary: 
or, perhaps, we may say any one thing may be the one this 

necessary. 

Now Protestantism and Puritanism stand fo 


z the elevation ú 
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one principle into the sole constituent of religion. | cn Pa 
even with all the abuses of the Roman system, au ef such 
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accumulated social tradition; and if it is made 1P waiting ey 
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authorities. In fact, the Modernist simply ate ther 
Catholic than the Pope. He believes himself t0T°P 1s says 
Catholicism—even if every other person in the ™ 
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not 2 Catholic ; for he conceives that he adheres to what ig essen- 
tal in the oldest religious tradition of the West. He recognises 
much that is corrupt or unessential even in popular Catholicism, 
and yet he does not regard the development which hag historically 
occurred as in the main a decadence. In expressing religious 
experiences the Modernist would be driven to use traditional lan- 
guage simply because no other words are suitable. Thus he 
would still talk of union with God or life in Christ, because he 
means somethng quite different from ‘ mora] enthusiasm ’ or ‘ hero 
worship,’ not because he merely wishes to use the old words in a 
new sense. The terminology of Ethics and Metaphysics is not 
suficient to express clearly the experiences of Religion. But 
there is nothing sacred about the old theological words. 

In many of the writings of Modernists the language may be 
misleading to anyone who does not know the central thought. 
The Modernist is not concerned with reconciling except as a quite 
subsidiary task. The fact upon which he wishes to lay stress is 
vital religious experience as the one ground of real belief : and he 
wishes to express that experience in terms which are as unam- 
biguous as possible. He does not really care about the detail of 
theological controversy, and because he simply omits what he 
regards as obvious—the results of ‘ Comparative Religions,’ for 
example—he is often thought to disagree with them. That is not 
so. But at present the one and only task to which attention can 
be devoted is the examination of fundamental religious expe- 
rience. 

In ritual and religious practice generally the Modernist would 
be traditional : because he believes that ‘ rational ’ ritual is like 
‘rational ’ clothing or ‘ rational’ food. There may be something 
in it, but generally the ‘reason’ which produces ‘ rational ’ 
clothes is the private taste of one man, whereas the traditional is 
really produced by what we may call a social reason. In religion 
also the ready-made never fits, the ‘rational’ tends to become 
freakish. But let it not be supposed that the Modernist cares for 
the quaint hats and mediæval clothes of the Roman clergy : Such 
ritualism is quite futile when we are discussing the vital question 
of real and personal religious experience. The spirit alone gives 
ife. With a vital experience any form can be used safely, with- 
cut such experience all forms are deadly. Ae 

Finally, it is clear that the Modernist is not a Catholic for 
®sthetie or merely antiquarian reasons. The | individual oD 
“ence ’ of Protestant theology is for him 4 mistake. an Hees 
“Xperience is as much social as it is individual. Each of us 1s 
nace real sense the whole race. This is to be found pee 

edged in the practices of Catholicism : whereas the stress in the 


“tion with God, according to the ideas of the Reformation, seems 


we 
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to lie more upon the private illumination of an i be 
value of the Catholic tradition therefore lies ie elated a 
a Church as a democratic but, in a sense k the neep & 
. : . . D Clusiye 10n at 
with that body is the accumulation of human bo i 
religious experience. The Communion of Sainte a enen x 
greatest importance in using and developin S is 9 ey 
Through that alone shall we find union with A pe religion 
it is a philosophic truth to say that only eal Gog oa 


in th ; Ths 
tion, or, again, that the Church is the ne e Church 18 salya. 


ces 
with God. Even the hermit in the desert, if hex finde Of union 
with him the accumulated prayer of all his race, od, bring 
The Church of the Modernists will be nothin 
of the Roman theologians. It will be a boq 
perhaps an official class of men devoted to special Study and speri 
service : but the Spirit of God no more inhabits an oficial ea 
than does the spirit of a nation reside in its king. It may be a 
any organisation would stifle the real experience of the Church: 
and yet we cannot make the soul live without the body. Science 
and Art are organised. We find authorities and schools in Science 
and in Art; but the schools are for learners or special investiga- 
tors, and the authorities are simply those who possess a recognised 
knowledge and genius. In drama we may even say that the 
authorities or artists are ritualists, and, as in the churches of 
to-day, we have on the stage to-day many whose only claim to 
an official position in the dramatic art is that they wear the right 
dresses or smile in the usual way. The practice of Religion i 
like that of an art : it is not the mere acting according to mechani- — 
cal formule. How, then, can we conceive the Church but Me | 
body of men united in developing the same social diia F 
members of a Church are not individuals who, having r i 
God, come together because they happen to subscribe pi a T 
creed. They are as essentially one as the different lim A Si 
body are one man, and only thus can they live with the >p 


rds or one type 
God. That they should agree to one form ae ig th 
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the sufficient reas) 
e to encounter I 
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all forms of clericalism. be faced: 4 
The facts of ordinary life have nevertheless to | p, does ue | 
are very far from this ideal Catholicism. 
Modernist conceive that we ought to act at P 
clear that Modernism is not an apology for ®2° fne 0 ie 
Catholicism. No Modernist could “ convert any jp oF 
particular form of religion into which he 
to make him adhere to Rome. Modernism m? Church: 
meaning, and there may be Modernists in every pes Ki 
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1 
stricter sense, in which Modernism is properly a heresy of 
oman Church, the Catholic Modernist would recognise his 
fell owship with all, of whatever creed, who, seeing that creeds 
symbolic and that life or experience is their meaning, can work 
ii Jiferent ways towards that unity of which we all dream. No 

an must leave his own road. He may be driven out : but in any 
case the ways towards the one God are very various. Schism leads 
to unity : whereas reunion may simply mean an external agree- 
ment in formulas. Even if the Catholic tradition is the main 
stream, it may yet be proved that the Roman authorities can stop 
its flow. Meantime let us navigate all waters that lead to the 
reat ocean. “The number of the ways to God is the number of 
the souls of men.’ 


in the 
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THE MARRIED WORKING woy 
MAN 
A STUDY 


Ir is reported that the leaders of the Anti-Suffrage 1, 
determined, in their forthcoming campaign, to a i ague bay 
that dread of universal enfranchisement. ee fag : 
exists among large sections of English society. In this i 
probably well advised. When Miss Chrystabel Pankhurst Ci i 
of the man in the street why he refuses a reform which by ia 
democratic principles, is long overdue, the harassed tte takes 
refuge in the vain repetition of arguments which have been 
hundred times confuted, and of which he secretly recognises the 
futility. The women to be enfranchised under the Conciliation, o 
under any similar, Bill are little over a million in number, are dis- 
tributed among all classes and scattered over all constituencies 
He knows that their influence on public affairs can never be any- 
thing but small. His political instinct, however, tells him that, s5 
soon as as the door of the Constitution is opened to admit the mie 
and tax-paying woman, forces will get to work to compel the ulti: 
mate admission of the married working-woman, and to banin 
the latter political power seems to him little short of madness: td 
the eyes of most people the workman’s wife is a creature of me 
intelligence and capacity, who neither has, nor one chan 
any desires outside her own four walls. ) 
individual with interests and opinions and will 
humble appanage of husband and children. ffice 0 
one would deny the dignity and importance of the > ge carl 
and mother ; practically, in a society founded 02 hid 3 
work which has no value in the labour market, a5 pring itt 
not be translated into pounds, shillings, 204 gee 
respect or recognition to the worker. Jitician amin 
Besides, it has become the fashion for po 1 iure a š 
formers to lay much of the blame of their OM” f p vi 
their own social mismanagement on the shoulder dele PY 
and voteless class. Platform and Press ee averse? 


therefore, the ordinary citizen believes; that 
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she average working man can neither sew, cook, nor wash, manage 


her children, nurse her baby, nor keep her husband from the 
ublic-house. Why, then, complicate Government by introducing 
into the body politic these ignorant and unsatisfactory creatures J 

It is, of course, easier for Mr. John Burns to declare he is 
yeady to schedule the ‘comforter’ as a dangerous implement 
than honestly to face the causes which prevent the mothers from 
pringing up their infants ın accordance with the latest medical 
theory. It is also easier for the middle-class housekeeper to 
dilate on the dirt and want of management she observes in mean 
streets than to consider exactly how she would herself conduct 
domestic life in these localities. It is easier to attack the prob- 
lem of infant mortality by founding Babies’ Institutes, and by 
endeavouring to screw up to a still higher level the self-sacrifice 
and devotion of the normal working-class woman, than to incur 
the wrath of vested interests by insisting on healthy conditions 
for mothers and infants alike. It is easier to pass bye-laws 
limiting or prohibiting the employment of children of school age 
than to take measures which would make their tiny earnings of 
less importance to the family. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, but to none of their 
critics and detractors do the women concerned return a word. 
They are not, as yet, class-conscious, and are far too much 
engrossed in their individual hand-to-hand struggle with poverty, 
sickness, and sin, even to realise what outsiders say of them. 
And so judgment goes by default. 

It has, therefore, seemed to the writer of some importance 
to place another and a truer view before the public. Fuller know- 
ledge will, she believes, show that, when at last the recognition 
of the citizenship of women of the lower social grades becomes 
an accomplished fact, the most timid conservative voter need have 
no fear. On the contrary, their votes will prove a powerful 
barrier against many of the changes he most dreads. : 

The exclusion of any class from having a voice in the affairs 
of the community has inevitably a cramping and limiting effect. 
working women are only just beginning to grasp the fact ee 
ae of each individual is conditioned by the social aad po ie 
work within which he or she lives, and to perceive how a 

è, personally and individually, suffering from the refusal in the 
ae allow them any influence on the structure of Mee pate 
tk. But they are quick to learn. Among the poorer ‘ames 


_ Specially, the mental superiority of the wife to the husband is 


vty marked. The ceaseless fight which these women wage 1n 
“lence of their homes against all the forces of the industrial 
“stem develops in them an alertness and an adaptability to 
Which the men, deadened by laborious and uninspiring Mees 
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lay no claim. The wives are, indeed, w 
newspaper information which their h anata 
edom in the public-houses, but ther PA exchan i 
sense, an intimate knowledge of the we i a fund ole 
nature, and an instinctive righteousness of a 8 of mala Mtn, 
them invaluable raw electoral materia]. attitude whic 
The writer may explain that for man 
nected with a small Lodge in the South-Bast g Ue 
a nar district 
which, for present purposes, may be called No. 39 i 
street of three-storied houses, extending from the » its 
í main 
Thames, and the handsomely moulded doors ada Toad foth, 
that the place has seen better fortunes. Local’ ea Shor | 
tells that the street was a favourite place of ie an . 
captains and their families in the good old smuggling n Of en, 
that certain cellars below the pavement, now closed o ad | 
the careful County Council, were used as receptacles for eo 
band goods. There are, at the present day, two or three tn 
in every house, and the rent paid by each runs from three shilling; 
to seven-and-sixpence a week, according to the number of ia 
occupied. 
Most of the men get their living by casual waterside labow, 
and it is not necessary to enlarge on the debasing features of this 
method of industrial organisation. The evils, indeed, of ire- 
gular employment have been so fully insisted upon, that an ite 
has grown up in the popular mind that the great majority of the 
houses supported by casual labour are characterised by careless 
and drunken fathers, ignorant and thriftless mothers, neglected 


| 

and starving children. This is just as far from the truth as to 
mes in England stè 
Tn every soc 


ithout th 


tak, | 
Y Years she has 


to be all that popular fancy paints him; 


z r s We 
develops powers of resistance to bad moral a 


that one cannot with truth go much be neta e - ie | 
ery rest voln” q 
more than usually prevalent.’ One fact 2 w 
No home can be looked upon as very bad wr tond 
neat children regularly to school. T ea 
Boys’ and in the Girls’ Departments of the us showite 
district varies from 91 to 95 per cent.» : 
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families concerned do not contribute more than their share of 
ihe 10 per cent. of gie i eera Irregulars ” who are the despair 
of the Education authorities. The trim appearance of the pupils 
gstonishes every unaccustomed visitor, and, perhaps, astonishes 
even more those persons who know enough of the troubles behind 
the scenes to realise the immense sacrifices and efforts involved 
in the punctuality of the attendance and the tidiness of the 
dress. i 

In spite of its drawbacks, the waterside work has an irresist- 
ible attraction for certain men. The young fellow is tempted 
py its days of leisure, its periods of high pay, and the excitement 
of a life of chance. Many an older man, too, grows sick of the 
drudgery of low-paid monotonous labour, which holds out to him 
no hopes and no prospects, and, in spite of the protests of his 
wife, abandons his regular job for the gamble of the water-side. 
‘It’s trying for the big shilling that ruins them,’ say the women; 
‘the men think they may Just as well earn thirty-five shillings in 
four days as twenty-five in six, and that the higher pay will make 
up for the work not being constant.’ 

When the days of famine come, husbands and grown-up sons 
alike fall back on the wives and mothers, who uncomplainingly 
shoulder the burden of keeping the home together when the 
ordinary income fails. The men take the run of ill-luck more or 
less passively. They know in nine cases out of ten a roof will be 
kept over their heads, and some sort of food in their mouths, by 
the efforts of their womenkind, and they wait, patiently enough, 
doing odd jobs when and where they can. The women struggle 
with indescribable heroism ; they persuade the landlord to let the 
tent run, they strain their credit with the grocer, they pawn every- 
thing pawnable, they go out charing, they take in washing. 
And, somehow, as the Poor Law statistics conclusively show, in 
the vast majority of cases the corner is safely turned without 
recourse to public assistance. 

It must not be understood that all those who gather together 
at No. 39 are the wives of casual labourers. The Lodge was, in 
fact, first begun for the benefit of women a little higher in the 
economic scale, but whose lives are, nevertheless, a ceaseless 
round of petty cares. A housewife with four or five children, 
Paying a rent of 6s. 6d. out of 22s. allowed her by her husband, 
1S, compared with many others in the district, well off ; but her p He 
8 destitute of any opportunity for recreation or for mental im- 
Provement. The general rise in the standard of comfort on which 
‘cial reformers congratulate themselves has made life harder 
for the mothers. ‘ When I was ten years old,’ said one, ‘I hee 

“ping my parents by gathering stones for the farmers ; now, s 
send four girls to school every day with starched pinafores an 
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blacked boots. Except on Sundays, My father 
thing but bread and cold bacon, or cheese ‘ate Never had 
have to cook a hot dinner every day for Ta on dinner: vi 
supper every evening for my man.’ Udren and ue 
In order to differentiate the assemblies at N 
ordinary Mothers’ Meeting, the subject of form from ihe 
definitely excluded. The attitude of the ‘Lad A religio 
End come to do good’ was rigidly eschewed. Thon the Weg 
was that fate had allotted to each individual a ditn 
but that one sphere was in no way inferior to ea Sphere, 
leaders had more knowledge of books and of fora AA IE the 
members had more knowledge of domestic management ee: the 
on the platform were trying to help some of their fellow er ths 
those on the chairs were devoting their whole lives to i: 
and children. To know the founder was, in itself „a Be 
tion for women who had been taught to look on their sex as on 
tially inferior to the male, and properly subordinated to the fi, 
rests and pleasures of the latter. She was a single woman of 
brilliant parts, brimming over with fun and humour, declaring 
she detested babies and openly thanking Heaven that she had 
not been born a man. Her keen sympathy, quick insight, and ; 
ready resource made her an invaluable auxiliary in all the 
troubles of the members, and it will be long ere No. 39 will cease 
to quote her opinions or to reverence her memory. | 
That a meeting of working women should be held primarily 
for purposes of pleasure and recreation was something of an 
Innovation in the district, and the women themselves were for 
some time suspicious, and could hardly believe that there was 1 
; danger of moral or religious lessons being slipped surreptitiously 
into the proceedings. They found, however, that. they wes 
never preached to on their duties as wives and mothers, but i 
admiration was openly expressed for the gallant way m which me 
faced their difficult lives, and that the speakers, 5° fay ws 28 
Inculeating contentment and resignation, held strong i fp 
to the intolerable burden imposed on working women vat 
blind forces of society. This method of approach ore poot 
Justified itself by its results. The defences by whioh Jicable 
strive to protect themselves from the well-meant but nl 
advice of their middle-class well-wishers were broken ; ified % 
though the leaders of No. 39 make no claim to eo ics j 
elevated the women that throng to their meetings, n’s ordos 
they have been enabled to know the ordinary WO! a not 95 9 
wife as she appears to herself and to her family, 2? of rejor” | 
figures in the minds of journalists in search of COP J» c rowledg? 
in search of a way to employ their energies. _ nd aie 
_ followed by whole-hearted respect and admiration: 
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Of course, the home-makers of the mean streets are not to 
be judged by middle-class standards. Theoretically, 
acknowledge the evolutionary nature of manners 
practically , they fail to see that a code ‘which works well enough 
in the household of a prosperous professional man would often 
rove disastrous in the household of a dock labourer. Take for 
instance, the question of order and cleanliness. Not to hag 
beds made till 8 o’clock in the evening would reasonably be 
considered to show bad management in the case of a rich woman ; 
to have them made earlier would sometimes show lack of organis- 
ing power in the case of a poor one. ‘ How do you manage about 
the housework if you are out all day?’ a member of No. 39 was 
recently asked. Her reply was entered at the time on the Lodge 
notes, and was as follows :—‘I rise at 4.45, sweep the place a 
bit and get my husband his breakfast. He must be off before 
six. Then I wake and wash the children, give them each a slice 
of bread and butter and the remains of the tea, and leave out the 
oats and sugar for Harry to prepare for the rest later on. (Harry 
is ten years old.) Then I open up the beds and take the baby to 
Mrs. T. My own work begins at 7 A.M. At 8.80 the firm sends 
us round a mug of tea and I eat the bread and butter I have 
brought with me. I used to come home in the dinner hour, but 
my feet are now so bad that I get a halfpenny cup of coffee in a 
shop and eat the rest of what I have brought. At 4.30 I have 
another cup of tea and get home a little before 7 p.m. I do the 
hearth up, get my husband his supper, and make the beds. Then 
I get out the mending and am usually in bed by 11. On Saturday 
I leave work at noon so as to take the washing to the baths.’ : 
Mrs. T.’s husband is in regular work, but owing to a maimed 
hand earns only 17s. 6d. a week. She herself works during the 
season in a jam factory and leads the awful life she described for 
months at a time. True, her beds are not made and her hearth 
18 not tidied till late in the evening, but one does not exactly see 
What other and better arrangements of her household affairs & 
Whole college of domestic-economy lecturers could devise. : 
Another ‘ painful example’ may be quoted from the notes, 0 
a house in which one constantly finds dirty teacups on the s 
fast table, and mother and daughter with dishevelled hair an 
Untidy blouses, at 11 o’clock in the morning- Ry 
The §.’s were an exceptionally happy little Prier : a 
father, owing to changes in the management of S j $ 
his work. “I've been married 33 years,’ said se Pt oa 
*ommonplace face illuminated by the light of high Tee a F I 
ve never once been short of my money- I'd be nae per 
Couldn't keep a roof over father’s head now. I was up The h 
oling at 4 o'clock this morning and I’m proud of it.’ “Sous 
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sleep with a cross baby, delicate health on the part of the mother 


are also common causes of late hours in the morning. The 
woman gets the older children off to school, and then goes back 
to bed for a little rest, but the reticent English poor do not vouc: 
safe any explanation of their untidy rooms to casual visitors. 
That is kept for those they know and trust. 

But nothing is so astonishing as the prevalence of the belief 
that the wives are bad managers and housekeepers. A moments 
reflection will show that, if this were true, the families could not live 
at all. Any analysis of the incomes makes manifest that, when the 
Wives have paid rent, coal, gas, soap, insurance, an d haris 
aside a small sum for tiny incidental expenses and for the mn 
of boots and clothes, they seldom have left more than m ; 
to 14s. to provide food for two adults and three or four 5 A 
The husband, of course, costs more than his proportion a 
luckily, the men insist on being well fed, or incapacity s a 
illness would be even more common among the ne a a 
it is at present. In only one instance has it been found Pi 
to get a separate estimate of the cost of the husba 
worked out at 10d. a day, and his wife thought he ily bad onl 
to keep than most men of his class. But as the famiy ajes 
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pave not much to learn in the way of food management. Their 
main energies are concentrated upon securing the greatest quan- 
tity of food for the small sums they can afford, and it is not sur- 
prising that they develop an almost superhuman skill. The aim 
of their lives is to put on the table some kind of hot dinner every 
day. To this they are urged by the public opinion of their families, 
who do not easily forgive failures in what they consider the 
mother’s primary duty, even though it may be for her a veritable 
making of bricks without straw. This is especially the case if 
there are grown-up sons at home; that the latter are out of work 
does not seem to make much difference to the demand. ‘ Well, I 
can’t see them want,’ is the natural reply of the mother when 
expostulated with on the reckless sacrifice of her own health and 
comfort. Women often get into the hands of the moneylenders 
simply because they do not dare to face the household with nothing 
but bread and butter on the table. 

It may be well to enlarge a little on the working woman as 
housekeeper, in view of the prevalent misconception on the sub- 
ject. The information given below has been usually obtained 
when the visitor has sat chatting with the mothers while the 
latter were preparing the midday meal, and is taken from the note- 
books of the Lodge. 

Mrs. A. said : ‘I had a great stroke of luck last week. I sent 
Patsy for a shilling’s-worth of meat on Saturday night, and the 
butcher gave him a piece of skirt, a big veal cutlet, and some 
pieces. Out of the veal and pieces I made a pie which did for 
Sunday’s dinner and supper, and Jack’s dinner on Monday. Then 
I cooked the skirt with haricot beans, potatoes and flour (probably 
she meant a suet pudding), and that did us two days. So T reckon 
the six of us got three hot dinners apiece for 1s. 9d., besides the 
supper and Jack’s dinner.’ (Jack is a grown-up son.) 

Mrs. B. remarked: ‘It’s no good to us if they provide the 
children with dinners at the school for 1d. each. Four of mine 
are attending the Board School (sic) and I can do better for them 
at home. I make a stew of three-pennyworth of pieces, get three 
pounds of potatoes for a penny, and a pennyworth of pollens. 
r I’ve got it I throw in a handful of rice. This makes a goo 

ner for us all, including myself.’ 
_ It may be noted that ae or meat pies are the PaT 
dinners of the district, and that a pennyworth of pot-herbs ee 
for the largest bunch of carrots, turnips and onions the purcha. 
can persuade the greengrocer to give. 

Mrs, C. ieee ie writer 2 ‘T’ve often made a good supper 
for my man and myself for three-halfpence. When se 
cold you can get one for three farthings. T boil a Lee a 
Of rice till it is quite soft and then cut the faggot through 1t an 
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boil up altogether. The faggot makes the rice i, 
anyone could eat it.’ 80 savon 

Faggots are composed of portions of the inoa tia 
and are highly seasoned. When hot, they cos oii 
each. hree halten 

a : Ce 

Mrs. D., in answer to a question as to how she a 
husband and five children. last winter on the othe S feeding he 
she earned by charing, replied: ‘ Well, yoy see pes Shillings * 
manage better than Ido. Igeta halfpennyworth of ia Ody can 
à pennyworth of onions, three pounds of potatoes ae halt 

` When they are nearly cooked I cut in two cold fag n penny, i; 
makes‘a rich broth, and, with a pennyworth of bisa S. This 
and the children as much as we can eat for 344, eee 

“Sometimes I can do better still. I get three-pennyworth 
pork rinds and bones from the butcher, a halfpennyworth of aa 
a pennyworth of potatoes (3 lbs.), and a pennyworth of pot: 
herbs. This gives us all, father included, a good dinner, and 
leaves enough for next day if I boil another pennyworth of 
potatoes, so I reckon I get fourteen hot dinners for 64d,’ 

In order to ascertain if the above dishes were in general use, 
the recipes were read out at a Lodge meeting and remarks invited, 
The criticism on the above was: ‘ Yes, but you can’t always get 
the pork rinds, and though it’s quite true you can make it do for 
4 twice at a pinch, it doesn’t really give enough if the husband and 

children are hearty.’ 


noy, a 
44 Ibs. 0t 
and #1 
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j manage to get them a bit of hot dinner most days, though, as 
‘m not at home, it’s not cooked as it should be. ‘The children 
often have potatoes and dripping, and they like it.’ 

Mrs. H.’s family numbers twelve, and ranges from a son of 
twenty-five to a baby of twenty-four months. The husband has 
had no regular work for five years, but does what he can. Four 
of the children are at work. This family takes much pride in 
itself, and the standard of life insisted upon has nearly worried 
the mother into her grave. One day she bewailed herself as 
follows: ‘ My dinners come to 2s. a day, and I can’t do them 
under, and the children eat a loaf every day in addition to their 
meat and vegetables. The grocer’s book is never under eleven 
or twelve shillings.’ A careful investigation into the accounts 
of the family showed that the absolutely necessary expenses, 
including rent, mounted up to 2l. a week, and, as the income 
seldom reached that sum, the mother was never out of debt. 
‘I can’t help it!’ she exclaimed desperately ; ‘if I don’t keep 
their bellies full now, what will happen to them when they are 
older? ’ 

Mrs. I. was a young woman and it was hinted she was not 
perhaps quite as good a manager as some of the older hands. 
‘You are mistaken,’ she said quietly, opening her oven door. “1 
go to work as nearly as I can. I got that piece of meat for gd., 
and with a pennyworth of potatoes my man and I will have a 
good hot dinner, and there will be enough meat left to eat cold 
to-morrow.’ ; 

The above examples are perhaps sufficient to show the nature 
and character of the housekeeping in the district round No. 39. 


lt will be observed they lend no countenance to the statement 


that the women are too ignorant and lazy to make the bostaof 


their resources. ~ 
The narrowness of the pecuniary margin may be shown ın 
another way. Four or five years ago, from causes over paad 
these women had no control, the price of sugar went up 4 penny 
a pound. Steps were taken to discover how ae ees fe 
omes. The poor use a good deal of sugar. Tt evidently supp 
ee special lack in their dietary, and 4 lbs. a poine E 
mount for a family. The evidence was emp man; ‘since 


Wo r SA ’ said one Wo: ; 
uld feel even a farthing’s difference, sal the children 


Ty had to pay fourpence a week more i sugar, 
and I have only had bread and butter ES 
_, Was going R by the Women’s Holiday gran f ane 
but I’ve had to give that up. I couldn't PET oda 
Pence.” Another smiled as she showed her broken 000 © 
usually get myself a new pair this time of; oe 

ut I don’t know where they are c 


A tiny fact may be cited 


‘or Saturday's dinner.’ 
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ness of the management of the food. Mos, am 

but there are seldom or never enough Scraps to fe p keep 

the cats’-meat man is an institution in the ced thea E tt. 
In only one case has the writer actually fee street, td 


Dy 


ance of cooking assumed by the popular jadent Feros the im 
universal. Mrs. X. was a gallant little sou] mee be We ua 
a) 


a consumptive husband and two children ou 
jelly-packer. She confessed she could do n 
even then, had to ask her husband if the ch 
the only room she was able to afford had no 
fireplace, no amount of theoretical knowledge would 
much difference. Even Mrs. X., however, has a bavo a 
tered her ignorance. An extraordinary piece of ent Ha: 
wafted her and her household to a cotta Oe te 
s 7 : vage near Orpington ‘ 
she is now doing a good business by taking in boarders,’ i 
It must not be concluded, however, that the Women are sati 
fied with the feeding of their families. They know they nae 
to get the utmost value for every penny, but they are fully one 
of the difference between the amount of food sufficient to prevent 
a child being conscious of privation and the abundant nourish. 
ment necessary for building up robust frames. ‘My children 
don’t go hungry,’ they say, ‘ but they don’t have what they ought 
to have.’ Directly a child leaves school and begins to bring ina 
few shillings, the extra money is at once devoted to an increased 
food supply, and this fact has an important bearing on certain 
proposals for raising the school age now before the public. 
The question will be asked, how, if the facts are as stated In 
this article, the widespread belief in the incapable houseldl 
management of the poor has arisen? Once started, the ee 
was bound to find easy currency in a country where classes ie 
80 little knowledge of each other as is the case in England. 
public is always glad to save itself the trouble o 
personal investigation, and thankfully passes on 38 
any generalisation supplied to it with a sufficient she 
rity. Besides, there has been an undoubted sbri l 
facing facts as Mr. Rowntree faced them m rt epi 
being driven to acknowledge that the primary Cause x eir fat j 
cal degeneracy of the children is the insufficiency 0t i 
wages. ’ e also fale” 
Many speakers and writers on this subject me 
victims to the common error of neglecting 1 the ral 
aay i in other words, of taking the exception fons : 
are thousands of parents in London alone W no Ci y 
to have the care of their children at all, and © wpesio8 as 
can be too severe, But it is not a justifiable PO ie ie pr 
to point a speech or to adorn a leading article, %° ae 


OPS Were cooked a 
thing but a tiny as 
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of homes devastated by drink, or driven, from some special defect 
f character, below the normal level, to the households of decent 
jabourers who constitute at least 85 per cent. of their class. This 
ig not to say that such men never get drunk, nor spend in beer 
money which their wives badly need for food; but their excesses 
are of the nature of accidents rather than of habits and are not 
sufficiently frequent to wreck the homes. 

Then, too, it is a very easy matter for an observer from the 
outside to misunderstand and misinterpret what he does actually 

ee. 

$ Take four instances which came under the observation of the 
leaders of No. 39 within a few days of each other, and which, 
had they not possessed means of getting behind the scenes, would 
have appeared to afford ample confirmation of the popular belief. 

1. A woman was met going to buy a red herring for her son’s 
dinner, a lad of eighteen, in good work and on whose earnings 
the family largely depended. 

9. A little girl was found buying bread and pickles for her own 
and her three little brothers’ dinner. 

3. Mrs. B.’s children were seen coming from the cookshop 
bearing in their hands their dinners of fried fish and potatoes. 

4, Annie P., a member of the Girls’ Club, commented on the 
cocoa being made with water. Her mother always made it with 
milk. 

Full knowledge in each case showed that the apparent folly 
was nothing but intelligent adaptation to circumstances. In 
the first case, Mrs. D.’s boy always refused to eat cold meat, on 
which the rest of the family that day were dining. He was, how- 
ever, quite contented if his mother provided him with a penny- 
worth of pease-pudding and a penny bloater—not an extravagant 
hor an innutritious dinner. 

Many critics of the domestic management of the poor conve- 
niently overlook the fact that the housekeeper of the tiny tene- 
ment can no more force her menfolk to eat what they do not like 
than can the lady of Belgravia. This is the answer to the ever- 
reeurr; ey 5 idge? The truth 
recurring question, why do not the poor use porridge í aa 
1s the women do provide porridge, rice, or any other cheap food, 
When the families will eat it; it is useless to cook viands they 
will not eat. But to proceed to case 2. , 

The mother was tne of cancer, but had refuséd to be aia 
to the infirmary, where she would have been well fed an we 
cared for, because, as she pathetically said to the district me 
she wanted to manage for the children even if she could nonened: 
Work for them. The family resources for that day’s aiaa a 
Sisted of three-halfpence to feed four children. When me es 
child came home from school, she procured from an eating-house 
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a large part of a stale loaf for & penn +8 ; 
on pickles. Her instinct told ka = pe the rest 
the flow of saliva was necessary if the little ‘ou cn by 
enough of the dry food to sustain them. ve ES Were to wN 4 
she could have done better in the circumstances pe estin i 
Mrs. B., who is one of the loveliest character i 
ever known, explained that careful calculation en © Writer bag 
that she got more value for her money at the ae ed he 
preparing the food at home; principally because i sho than py 
Vv with more fat than she could afford. That moraine 
nothing in the house for the midday meal but bre © ad had 
A neighbour, however, had asked her to run up a chile 
on her machine, and for this she had been paid two 
had, therefore, given each child a halfpenny to s 
dinner, and one had chosen fish, and the others fried 
thick slice each of bread and butter in addition woul 
content till tea-time, and she could thus save the cost of fuel, 
Mrs. P. is an intelligent woman, though unable to read ot 
write, and is burdened with two very delicate grown-up daughters, 
She has found by experience that the only way to keep them at 
work at all is to feed them liberally, and that every attempt to 
reduce expenditure in this direction is followed by collapse and 
absence from work. Therefore, although she never ceases to 
groan over her housekeeping expenses, she finds no way o 
reducing them. tre 
Another example may be cited to show how easy it is to mis 
understand the domestic economy of the poor, even for observers | 
who live among them and are whole-heartedly devoted to ther i 
service. 
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A grocer near No. 39 gave a different explanation. Tinned foods 
appear in the shops of poor quarters as they constitute the cheapest 
form of window dressing. They are seldom or never bought by 
the poor, being, in fact, beyond their means; but the wives of the 
petter-class artisans and of some of the shopkeepers occasionally 

urchase them to serve as ‘relishes’ for tea or supper. Women 
of the better class dislike dirtying their kitchen ranges late in the 


ay. 

titer people, again, base their charges of the women’s ignor- 
ance of food and feeding on the scraps of bread and meat occasion- 
ally to be seen in the dust-pails. Well, every practical house- 
keeper knows that often the cheapest thing to be done with morsela 
of stale food is to get rid of them. Besides, the English are clean 
feeders, and accidentally soiled viands are always rejected. 

One is obliged to go into these trivial details, so far-reaching 
are the misguided theories founded upon them. 

One other point must be noticed. It is seriously contended 
that the relative infantile death-rates of the rich and of the poor 
conclusively prove the ignorance and the carelessness of the 
mothers of the masses. It could be far more fairly argued that 
since the mother of the mean streets does persuade over four-fifths 
of her infants to live, and often even to thrive, among adverse 
conditions as to warmth, space, light, air, and exercise, which 
would infallibly kill a West-End baby, the blue ribbon remains 
with her. That the infant mortality is not primarily due to 
wrong feeding is shown by the fact that, of all those who perish 
in the first year, half die in the first three months, while 
they are still being fed by the mothers. Pecuniary considerations 
in most poor districts prevent recourse to bottle-feeding, save in 
cases of absolute necessity. ` 

Next to their fathomless capacity for self-sacrifice—a trait 
Which is developed to a degree which is positively harmful both 
to their families and to the State—the most distinctive character- 
istic of such women as are represented at No. 39 is their courage. 
Think of it! Two-thirds of them are without the least economic 
Security ; they have no financial reserves; their husbands either 

ave no regular employment or are on jobs from which they can 
© dismissed at a week’s notice. So far from having relations 
to fall back upon, they are constantly forced to come to the rescue 
of people worse off than themselves. Their homes, which are 

ese women’s all, are at the mercy of circumstances absolutely 
°yond their own control. Did they yield to the nervous fears 
natural to the situation, there would not be a sane spe 
“Mong them. Their power of temporarily throwing of ve 
‘Mxieties is worthy of a student of Eastern occultism, and exci = 

© envious admiration of less fortunate folk. No chance visitor 
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the Lodge who witnessed the gaiety of the 
guess at the tragedies which lie behing. “The ers Could a 

the week, say the women as they troop dow ugh’, n “Vet 
mental control has enabled them to make the Osta, 
opportunity. me 

They know that nothing they or their 
in any way guarantee the future, and so they » an do yi 
Ee and make the most of each day as it one take a 
tation to each other is, ‘ Do the best you can eon Cir exhop. 
and chance it.’ PSP 4 Good heart, 

It is here that the explanation lies of that want 
so often distresses their middle-class censors, and 
more or less veiled, which is felt by the working 
the Charity Organisation Society. They know they sim 

ae. PERE: ply could 
not conduct their lives on the maxims inculcated by that excellen} 
set of people without losing all that makes life worth living ‘a 
without giving themselves over to a sordid materialism, ~ 

Actual physical privation, for themselves or their dependents, 
is such an horrific vision to those who have never experienced it 
that they cannot understand a man or woman hesitating at any 
sacrifice to avoid it. The poor feel differently ; they have faced 
the monster at close quarters, and they have learnt that ‘man 
does not live by bread alone.’ No one can dwell among them 
without many times standing rebuked at their nobler estimate 
of the relative value of things. A man, more often out of work 
than in, will somehow scrape the money together to visit his 
idiot daughter in Darenth Asylum ; half-starved families will keep 
a fire going day and night to prolong the life of a dying baby; 
harassed mothers will take something from their own oe 
food to save a neighbour’s child from being buried by the Pt 
parents, after a hard winter, will provide the children wit 
little finery for the spring. 

The Lodge annals record numerous examp 
the women meet the strain when it comes. 
quoted :— 

_ Mrs. A. said : ‘My man was in the Infirm 
I had four children to keep, but he had alway nd bis home 
man to me, and I made up my mind he shou 
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known and the English sense of honesty in small things is out- 
raged, but no one will take the responsibility of giving informa- 
tion or dare to face the wordy wrath of the exposed party. When 
at last the affair reaches the Leader’s ears, she knows ‘the moral 
sense of the community is demanding the expulsion of the wrong- 
doer, but no one will give any direct help. Each woman, when 
questioned, admits she has heard the report, but will devise the 
most ingenious fictions to avoid giving her authority. mAN 
ministration one is practically driven back on something like the 
old English method of expurgation. If a sufficient number of 
trustworthy and sensible women declare their belief in the guilt of 
the accused person, it is practically safe to act on their conviction ; 
at least, there is probably no more frequent miscarriage of justice 
than occurs in the ordinary courts. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that there are many curious traces among the masses of the 
era before written laws and organised legal systems. There is 
a sort of common law, one does not know how else to describe 
it, which largely regulates their relation to cach other quite inde- 
pendently of, and, sometimes, in spite of, the law of the land. 
Admirable as is the courage of the women in facing the chances 
and changes of their precarious lives, it is equalled by the forti- 
tude with which they scrub, cook and wash, and bear children, 
while suffering from torturing physical derangements. Judging 
from the members of No. 39, and there is no reason to suppose 
they differ from the rest of their class, the health of the wives 
and mothers of the nation is a national scandal and a national 
danger. ‘That the conversation of the poor so often turns on their 
ailments is a matter of kindly derision to the rich ; that they ever 
talk of anything else is a matter of wonder to those who sec these 

Women carry on their lives of strenuous exertion under circum- 

stances which would send their well-off critics into surgical homes 

for months. The disorganisation and discomfort of the home 1s 

So great when the mother is laid aside that she has to keep on her 

feet somehow, in order to attend to the family’s immediate and 

Pressing requirements. She can spare neither time nor money 

for her own needs. In times of scarcity she is the first to go 

short of food, clothing and rest, and the last to reap the benefit 

When good times return. What wonder that she is sone 

driven, with dire ultimate results, to stimulants as @ means o 

one through her day’s work? 

ome time ago the women house 2 
middle-age, of a certain ward in the Borough o E at 

Were invited to a meeting, and this question was pu , row by 

Tow: “Ar . -day healthier or less healthy 

: ` Are the children you sce to-day 9° The 
than the shild knew when you were young: 

Msg Bree ee 5 S 7 ical: < Children, when we 
“wers given were practically identical : A 
Vou. LXVITI—NO. 406 
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were young, were nothing like so wel] fed ; 
they are to-day, but they were a deal stronger LON 
weaker nowadays, and so the babies are bon : Th 
Rudyard Kipling says somewhere that then aen 
the wisdom of old wives, and thus these illite © 20 wig 
finger on the weak point of most of the achari Wom 
sent moment for social regeneration. The af Mat the r 
of improving the condition of the homes and pe dir ct metho 
improve the condition of the mothers, but uniti Children 
legislation is proceeding on a different tack, In oia Moder 
the comparatively small class of dirty, idle ava anne deal wi 
most of whom are totally unfit to have charge of their chiens 
the law in its ignorance is not hesitating to harass int en atal, 
great mass of industrious and self-sacrificing working An the 
but this subject must be reserved for another article, oS women; 
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THE RADICAL PARTY AND SOCIAL 
REFORM 


Tae Conference having failed to arrive at an agreement on the 
subject of the Lords’ Veto the Prime Minister has announced his 
intention of advising an immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
The country will therefore again be plunged, somewhat gratui- 
tously as some may think, into the whirl and excitement of a 
gencral election almost before these words appear in print, and for 
the second time within the year. 

Mr. Balfour has, in a statesmanlike speech at Nottingham. 
outlined the Unionist programme, which includes efficient national 
defence, a reformed and effective Second Chamber, the main- 
tenance of the Union, Tariff Reform, and an increase of small 
land-ownership ; and he has appealed to the moderate and fair- 
minded opinion of the electorate, to the silent voter. Some elec- 
tioneering manifestoes have appeared. There is one, of course, 
from Mr. Churchill. Also another from Mr. Keir Hardie, in which 
he bitterly attacks the Government, and evidently shows that, for 
financial or other reasons, a second general election within the 
year is not popular with the Labour party. Mr. John Redmond 
has returned from the States with 200,000 dollars of alien money 
for Home Rule electioneering purposes. Meantime the Parlia- 
tient (Veto) Bill has been forced on the Lords without a possibility 
of amendment or adequate debate. Lord Lansdowne, a ee: 
Promptly tabled five resolutions dealing with Second Chamber 
Reform. Although pressed in both Houses the Government 

ave given no further information on the all-important subject 

of * guarantees ’ beyond the Prime Minister's statement is 
the 14th of April last. It is also interesting to me e 
that Lord Rosebery’s resolution on House of aes 
Was unanimously passed by that assembly on the as 
November, 

We have here political issues of grave 
ance, and in effect a national crisis of the : 
e Union and the continued existence of an effective 

amber are both at stake. For the next few weeks, 
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conflict and confusion of issues, it will be 
and dispassionate opinion. Neverthe] 
consider the attitude of the Radical party 
Social Reform, which is here taken to m 
improvement in the condition of our w 
Apart from the oa of Irish Home Rule a Populatie, 
Defence, the chief issues before the country, sue nd of Nati 

4 ae , z » Such ag fa. lona 
Free Trade or Tariff Reform, Radical and Sha pe example 
scientific tariff, cither directly affect and appt a taxa ion iy, 
and material condition and prosperity of our a the Industry 
abolition of the Lords’ Veto, are merely a means r 2 or, like the 
ae ee ` . P 5 to an e 
Irish Nationalists desire the abolition of the Vem ina a The 
the way to Home Rule, and for the same reason ie aa ‘0 pave 
swallow Radical Budgets. The Labour-Socialist pani : 
: Cth ny oe ae arty also thin! 
they see in the Lords’ Veto the chief obstacle to further § i 
legislation, such as the Right to Work Bill and the revere 
Osborne judgment. Even the question of efficient national Min, 
mainly resolves itself into a question of national expenditure 
and taxation. The hard practical facts of our social economics 
meet us almost at every turn. Under all these circumstances, 
therefore, it is not surprising that Radical leaders during the past 
two general elections, and since, have laid themselves out to appeal 
to the material interests of the industrial electorate, and evento | 
its cupidity, in order to gain political support. 

Let us, then, endeavour to ascertain, not so much from election 
oratory as from their calmer and more dispassionate pronom: 
ments, what Radical leaders are really driving at when they talk 
of Social Reform, and by what means they propose to improve the 
material condition of the nation. Fae vaii 

The appalling problem of destitution in our midst 15, ee 
doubt, a great blot on our modem civilisation. It would it AL. 
easy to pile up the agony on this subject. The daily fe 4 
records of our police-courts alone supply all the matena 
for the most ardent social reformer. They conta” blem 
and variety of human need and human tragedy, W f life compl 
of destitution, of the actual want of the necessaue 7 3 fe 
cated no doubt by vice and crime, of which it 15 mo 7 
cither the cause or the result, is inextricably Y me 
them all. a 

Discontent, we are told, is the mother of pro ae i pote 
true, as no doubt within limits it is, then 5 read 3 
England on the path of lusty progress. 
widened ; means of communication, © 
national intercourse have vastly improved andar 
days when Adam Smith advocated individual i 
tion and the essence of political economy : an 
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21 
ig that while the British Empire has increased in area, in wealth 
md in power beyond the wildest dreams of the Early Victora 
economists and politicians, and the aggregate wealth of the 
British people constantly arouses both the envy and admiration of 
the modern civilised world, yet the poor and the destitute and the 
discontented are with us still in steadily inereasing numbers. 

There are thus two essential factors of the situation, namely : 
(1) a national problem of unemployment and destitution of un- 
doubted and grave dimensions; and (2) heterogeneous political 
forces fully alive to this problem working by and through a Radical 
Government for their own diverse ends. 

This ‘brief and incomplete summary of the position, viewed 
mainly from a Social Reform standpoint, is not intentionally 
partisan. I write as an armchair politician with some practical 
knowledge of the exigencies of party warfare and electioneering 
oratory, but with a sincere desire to discuss, and even criticise, the 
speeches of the Radical leaders of to-day, so far as possible from 
a non-party view. The pressing and important nature of our 
social problems should raise them above party, if such were 
possible. For the same reason the speeches of the present Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other Cabinet 
Ministers referring to them demand our carnest attention, mainly 
because of the political forces that those Ministers, for the time 
being, represent. An emperor may, or may not, be an exceptional 
personality, but if he is the head of, let us say, a homogeneous and 
well-trained army of several million men, whatever he may say or 
do is eagerly and respectfully listened to and noted. If the army 
be heterogeneous and ill-regulated the position becomes even more 
stimulating and attractive, because of the increased uncertainty as 
to what its leader or leaders may say or do in any given set of 
circumstances. Seen 

The particular speech to which I desire to call attention 1s that 
delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the City Temple 
on the 17th of October last. The circumstances in which this 
Speech, subsequently described as ‘immortal’ by the chairman, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, was delivered are worth poung. pa 
place was a church. The chairman a well-known Nogeon. 
formist divine. Its object was in support of the social r w 
the Liberal Christian League, an organisation with Eaa 
among all political parties, Labour, Liberal, and. ee ‘ive, 
including Mr. A. J. Balfour, who had sent an approving te air 
Which was read by the chairman to the meeting. The ge b 
crowded. Tho proceedings were opened with prayer, an ae 

oyd George then delivered a long and eloquent pes ae i 
i described as the problem of destitution. Tt E eee ee 
magine circumstances under which party politics wo 
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more out of place, or where a sober 
pronouncement on a pressing n 
naturally expected. 

Nothing of the kind occurred. W ithout bej 
biassed, it is, I submit, impossible to reaq aie 
George’s speech without a feeling of reset X 
Cabinet Minister, on such an occasion, and in 
should, with thin philosophic pretence, have g 
and partisan a spirit. It is true that the U 
some exceptions, were strangely kind 


> Carnest 
= est, ar 
ational question. e 


charita 


ee. e Ors 
poken jn 80 j i 


(=J 
a 
> =: 


and sympathe ae ed) “ith 


Yoru iti J3 WA k eg 
example, described it in a leading article as ‘ sincere $, for 


‘ 
i i Fags : : moderate 
and ‘a philosophic handling of grave social questions.’ te 
> DNA etter 


ersnisednitine <4 Amery, on the 
other hand, characterised it as ‘in no sense meant to be a seria 
a KET] IN 


analysis of existing social evils, but—just ‘‘ Limehouse” throug) 
the nose, preceded by prayer and followed by nauseous flattery 
The Spectator took quite a different view from the Times, Tnu 
article published in its issue of the 22nd of October much of the 
contents of the speech, we are told, was ‘ essentially mischievous, 
This evoked a characteristic outburst of offensive personalities 
from Mr. Lloyd George (Crediton, the 22nd of October) direcied 
against the editor of the Spectator, but he offered no reply to the 
temperate and reasoned criticism of the article. 

Referring to this personal attack the Spectator, in its issue oi 
the 29th of October, remarks that Mr. Lloyd George 


has chosen a method of reply which makes it impossible for us l ” T 
the controversy. We feel bound, however [the Spectator ae 
express our deep regret that one who holds so high an office in he aed 
Government should have been unable to control his temper i 
which, whether merited or not, at any rate did not pass the pa those on 
of political controversy. The nation has a right to ezp eee and as 4 
whom it confers a great public trust a high standard of conduet, 

tule that expectation is fulfilled. 


-the Rev 
27th of October the l 


ng,“ ; 
tng ihat 


It is also worthy of notice that on the a 
R. J. Campbell, the chairman of the City T emple a usation 
a letter to the Times emphatically repudiatmg the ac intel 
the meeting had been organised for political ee a attention” 
out that the meeting had been called to direct PW”. count 
the problem of destitution and to ask for supp oe ampbelly Sa 
service among the poor. ‘ We hold,’ writes Mi pe consi ai 
the solving of the problem of destitution should © op tos 
superior to the éxigencies of party strife, a0 of sone 
that efforts had cea made o a the aio noe 
minent speaker of Conservative politics on theo 
unfortunately without success. l 
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Jn view of these various and somewhat 
and incidents let us proceed to examine th 
always remembering that the speaker wag a responsible member 
of high rank in the present Government, the guardian for the 
time being, of the national purse; that the subject on which he 
spoke is of wide, serious, and even pressing national import ; and 
that the views he then expressed, and the principles he expounded 
may not long hence be translated into Acts of Parliament if ths 
Radical party are returned to power. 

Having disclaimed all intention of offending party prejudice 
or aiming at party advantage in anything he might say on that 
occasion, Mr. Lloyd George commenced by alluding to destitution 
among the masses of the people and also to the prevalence of labour 
unrest in civilised countries. This latter. he suggested, was 
caused by discontent of the workman with his lot, a recent article 
in the Westminster Gazette from a ‘ well-informed ’ correspondent 
dealing particularly with the workmen of the north of England 
being cited in support of this suggestion. One phrase here used 
by Mr. Lloyd George is worth quoting, for it seems to strike the 
main note of his speech and at once opens the door to hostile 
criticism. The prevalent labour unrest in industrial England, he 
suggests, is based upon the contrast between the workman’s ‘ hard 
grey life and that of other more favoured, although not more 
meritorious, members of Society.’ ‘Are you sure,’ asked the 
speaker a little further on, ‘ that there is no real justification for 
this discontent? ’ 

Here at once is confusion of thought between industrial 
employment and destitution. The workman discontented with his 
lot and envious of the well-to-do is one thing ; the unemployed and 
destitute another. I do not like to suggest that a Minister of the 
Crown, addressing a large non-party meeting in a place of worship, 
deliberately encouraged a violation of the tenth commandment. 
But I, for one, do not believe that the picture drawn of the British 
Workman and his ‘hard grey lot’ is true to life. T claim some 
knowledge of the British workman of the north of England, having 
represented a Lancashire industrial constituency for twenty years 
in the House of Commons. I have had tea with colliers Viet 
descended coal pits with their husbands, associated in sport T 
conviviality with glass-blowers and other workmen, and ee y 
had much intercourse with Lancashire working men of al pe 
As a class they are healthy, happy, and as contented as 2 = fe 
Patible with mortal lot ; not concerned to envy the goal a 
E thoroughly enjoying their pA paar ee 

Smg, pigeon-flying, whippet-racing, 100 thak aay 
Mth social intercourse in their clubs. I rather ae pias 
è sturdy north of England artisan might resen 


conflicting comments 
1s historic utterance, 
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imputation that he coveted his 
is his. 

Mr. Lloyd George made a bad start, ang 
—for great is the force of political training’ rha r 
at once appears to have struck the note of cla party į stine 
discord. He went on to mention Tariff Ref hatred and yen 
Pensions, ingeniously bringing in the conteo and ial 
that the former must raise the cost of living, has ao Statement, 
countries, will injure the fortunes of certain ae S0 I fori 
specified), bring ruin to certain vested interests 
a ‘raging and tearing propaganda.’ R „andis 
assertions can be challenged by Tariff Refor AM ONC of tieg 
“circumstances they were obviously and S- Under the 

The Old-Age Pension Act serves { 


neighbour's house or 


“Am 
ot 


telp 


D 
(not 


Ne great 


aspect touches 

carly life and middle age, in regard to which any talk of old-age 
pensions is almost mockery. It is, in effect, to say to the desti- 
tute and starving bread-winner in the prime of life : ‘ You maybe 
unemployed and starving now ; but never mind—in thirty or forty 
years, if you live long enough, you may be eligible for a pension 
of 5s. a week.’ 

But I pass from these minor points to the essence and grav 
men of the Chancellor’s speech—namely, the causes of national 
waste and how, according to Mr. Lloyd George, this waste my 
possibly be remedied, how the wilderness may blossom I 
rose, and all may be blessed with abundance. We are not on l 
entitled, but bound, to infer from the serious public nutter 
a Radical Cabinet Minister of the front rank, made one ts 
occasion, the gencral lines of future Radical Social fee ment 

There are three counts in Mr. Lloyd George aie 
on national waste. First, in respect to armaments; 4 o “idl 
respect to land; and, third, in respect to what he be agree 
rich.’ First, as to armaments. Pending ne reluctant! 
Deny the necessity for expenditure on armamen® principle i 
admitted, but this expenditure is condemned, A jo nation 

preparation for human slaughter’ and as Semen er 
waste.’ Then comes the following astounding A to pay oF 
this burden removed Great Britain could | ue a werkt 
member of the Wage-carning classes an at Bea of aP ay l 
out interfering in the slightest degree wina e z can be U, 
T submit that every one of these propositio s ell ; 
challenged on both economie and ethical groun a 
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AE thay Jutely untrue or dangerously misleading, and if they were ever to 
3 pe acted on by the Government of our country must inevitably 
ting, © ead to increased unemployment and national disaster, i 
tin Let us first take the simple economic proposition that 
l soci 70,000,0001. spent on armaments is ‘ gigantic national waste,’ Fer 
My ' is depriving each wage-earner in the country of 4s. a week. Tf 
Ment; this were true, and believed by the wage-carners to be true, it is 
Orcign in itself a bribe to every such wage-carner in the country who has 
5 (no a vote to support through thick and thin a Government pledged 
ANd js to reduce national armaments whenever and wherever possible, 
Ë they. This is the measure of its danger. 
ler the But the economic truth is all the other way. By far the | 
lace, greater proportion of the 70,000,000/. in question goes in pay or | 
Ose of wages to the thousands of able-bodied citizens who constitute SAA | 
athetie Navy and Army. Some authorities put this amount as high as 
ty ant 90 per cent. of the whole. In addition to this. and taking our i 
small naval expenditure only, full work in our shipyards spells prosperity 
> great and good wages in our engineering shops, iron and steel factories, $ 
souches coal mines and other allied industries. The money is circulated f 
old-age in wages to many thousands of operatives and artisans throughout 
> desti- the kingdom, and through them to the small shopkeepers of our 
may be industrial centres, ay, and even to our publicans and tobacconists, 
yr forty who have as much right to live and thrive as any other class of the 
yension community. A battleship may or may not be ‘an instrument of 
human slaughter,’ but its manufacture means good wages and the 
grava: means of living to thousands of bread-winners and their depen- 
ational dents. All this has to be set on the other side of the account. 
te may Had Mr. Lloyd George taken these economic facts into considera- 
like a tion, we are entitled to ask, when drawing his indictment on 
ot only national waste and recklessly promising an extra 4s. a weck— 
nces of how to be earned or by whom to be paid not specified—to every 
serious Wage-carner in the country? ae 
policy: 3 Then there is the national education and training involved. 
otment War, with all its grim horrors, is one thing. Preparation and 
nd, M readiness for war is quite another. I have recently returned from 
o ‘idle the north of Scotland, and had opportunity while there of visiting 
agree 4 portion of our North Sea flect in Cromarty Firth. I can vouch 
otantl’ from personal intercourse and observation for the existence of 
ple, as scores and hundreds of able-bodied bluejackets. map of T 
ation! hands, healthy, well-developed citizens of our Empire, E : 
Were habits of temperance, obedience, and self-control, who, when ther 
evel! term of naval service is done, can be. and are. utilised m manye 
y wil: Skilled and useful service of peace. Ts the mops Bei 8 
pit: 'ganising and educating this fine body of men, from ie ae 
iret mto manly and useful citizens to be described as ‘ gigantic n 


ered by naval training 


p abe” ‘vaste’? ` Are not the virile qualities engend 
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and service, particularly in this ultra-civilige d 
a lasting national asset of the greatest Value? 
Not long since I was talking to a Marines 4 
of our leading military depots. I haq been aq E 
and general appearance of the Marine 
comparison with any regular troops in the 
of the extraordinary physical and moral 
the first six months’ training ; how raw, slouching 
were rapidly transformed by drill, physical exercises Country lads 
into well-set-up, healthy, and disciplined men "Bon ag 
same can be said for every branch of our military servi, doubt the 
There can, then, be only one answer to al] the a 
And we are entitled further to ask Mr. Lloyd George 
of himself and those he represents is to decr al 
service and reduce it on every opportunity 
dimensions, what training and occupation of similar econo 
social value is he prepared to substitute for it? How are these 
boys and young men, deprived of the training and pay involved, 
to be accommodated with the promised extra 4s. a week? And 
will the country lose or gain by the change? Particulars on these 
points are urgently required. 
4 As a minor logical proposition I further submit that a battle. 
ship is not merely and necessarily an instrument for human 
slaughter. Its production is of economic value, just as much, pro- 
portionately, as is that of a motor-car, a rifle, or a fishingrod. 
They all involve employment, circulation of currency, means of 
$ livelihood. Besides being a potential engine of destruction 3 
battleship is a means of locomotion and Imperial communication, 


mic and 


as well as a valuable training-school for some hundreds of a 
its production is ‘ gigantic national waste,’ so also 1s me Pa 
of pleasure motor-cars, sporting guns and rifles, fishing-10 ik 
&c. 5 in a word, of all the paraphernalia which are not satis 
selves productive, but merely minister to the wants and re ents 0 
of the well-to-do classes and in some cases a ect 
destruction. Mr. Lloyd George’s economic logic 0? yume a 
carried to its ultimate conclusion, would sweep T ranks | 
industries, drive capital abroad, and add largely w AEN 
e unemployed. 7 
inally, on the armaments question, it 1s 
of cant on the subject of international 
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spirit and resources, and never any agreement wit 
dent nations. Does any common-sense man, off a political plat- 
form, really believe that after a thousand years or so of practical 
experience and evolution, during the last sixty years of which 
there has been a civilised war of sorts every three or four years 
ihere is the least chance of any binding international agree- 
ment between first-class Powers on the subject of reduction of 
armaments? Will any self-respecting nation ever trust its 
position in the world of nations, and possibly its very existence as 
a first-class Power—I do not allude here, of course, to minor com- 
mercial questions—to the arbitrament of a Hague tribunal or abide 
by the yesult if its own sense of justice is outraged? ‘A nation 
only deserves to be free,’ said Colonel Saunderson on one oceasion 
in a Home Rule debate in the House of Commons, ‘ that is strong 
enough and brave enough to be free,’ and all history. from the days 
of the Israclites onwards, supports this sentiment. Preparedness 
for war, to use a hackneyed but vitally true expression, is the best 
safeguard of peace ; and if this is true now, as it always has been, 
and as I for one firmly believe it to be true, what are we to think of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s talk at the City Temple of expenditure on 
umaments as ‘ gigantic waste,’ and his wholly illusory bribe of 
an extra 4s. a week to every wage-earner in this country as the 
price of reduction of such expenditure, except as political clap-trap 
of the worst and most dangerous kind, entirely out of place in the 
building and under the circumstances in which it was delivered? 
The second count in the indictment was waste of land. 
Having prefaced his remarks by the statement, in itself true, that 
the land of this country is not producing half of what it is capable 


h other indepen- 


of yielding, Mr. Lloyd George apparently found himself unable to 


OBS . 
avoid running a tilt against landlords and game preservation. 


‘Land by the square mile,’ he gravely informed his audience, oe 
thrown away upon stags and pheasants and partridges.’ This 
wild statement, utterly at variance with the real facts of the case, 
has already been freely criticised and exposed in the public T 
I will only here repeat, what is familiar to all who have a 
practical knowledge whatever of the subject, that phieasatig aa 
partridges thrive best on highly cultivated land, do no ues 
Worth mentioning to erops—in fact do some good by ae 
Insects ; that if any damage is done by game the same a eg aie 
at full value by the landlord or shooting denen Ta ithy oe 
rearing, preservation, and pursuit of such game muc a i of 
regular employment at good wages is given ae a not least 
people throughout the United Kingdom: and ade h btained. 
a most wholesome and nutritious supply coe EM Lloyd 
nder these circumstances, what is the value 0. a “ai htest 
eorge’s criticisms on this head? Had hol taken inoi are 
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trouble to inform himself of the facts? And wha}: 
at which he is driving except that in order to ee 1s 
and destitution it is necessary to destroy aie 
spread industry, do away with a valua] Ur 
throw thousands of men out of Work, E cik 
countries where better sporting facilities ca Capita] 
without conferring the slightest benefit on the a 
country? Still, we have it on Mr, . 
this was an ‘ immortal’ speech. 

The statement that ‘land by the Square mile is thr 
upon stags ’ is open to the same condemnation. 
more so, because Scotch deer-stalking is a rich m 
the sport of a privileged few, and mis-statemen 
are more likely to be believed and to arouse prej 
hatred. It is sufficient here to remind ourselves that Scotch ibs 
forests comprise the coldest and most inhospitable mnt 
regions in the British Isles, more or less snow-bound and wing. | 
swept from November to April, and are, in the opinion of all who 
have studied the subject, quite incapable of being put to better 
economic use. The recent Athol Forest Commission was conc- 
sive on this point. Better far be a stone-breaker or crossing- 
sweeper than attempt to make a living by agriculture or stock- 
raising on any reasonable area of an ordinary Scotch deer forest. 
On the other hand, deer will live and thrive where sheep would 
starve and die, and it is open to conclusive proof that on economic 
grounds alone the preservation of red decr on the mountain ait 
and in the rocky glens of bonnie Scotland brings more money into 
that country and gives more employment than any other use r 
could be made of the same areas. To legislate or tax deer a 
out of existence means to drive capital abroad, throw a 
numbers of Scotch ghillies and dependents out of employment. 
and so increase poverty and destitution. vate, language 

I confess that it is difficult to write in on ‘Radial 
on the land philosophy of Messrs. Lloyd George and une 
party. I believe that in the future intensive ie 
agriculture, in the increase of small andere f k gr 
farmers, in the establishment and encouragement 3 mantel 
tural industries, such as the growth of beet for pub ie shereve! 
and of tobacco, carried out by State aid yhen am the soc 
necessary and possible, lies one way at least Sel 1S hes 
reform and material improvement of our oid x a 
country. But no good purpose can be served by Mr. Dott 
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thought and attention given to them than cattle.’ Not a single 
Fhe of evidence or scrap of fact is or can be adduced to justify 
these offensive and sweeping generalities. Morcover, they are 
peside the mark ; arguments ad hominem and not ad rem. 

The hard economic laws that govern the situation will con- 
tinue in force whatever Mr. Lloyd George may say or do. Land 
remains in grass and is cultivated and farmed in large holdings 
because this system pays best under modern conditions. The 
common difficulty of a small-holder with no capital is to avoid 
bankruptcy. Large landowners usually spend more on the land 
than they get out of it, generally because they possess other sources 
of income and can afford to do so, greatly to the benefit of their 
employees and dependents. - How land cultivation is to be en- 
hanced and extended and small ownership increased by piling 
additional taxes on an already overburdened industry, severely 
handicapped as it is by free foreign competition, is incomprehen- 


sible to any practical man who can free his mind from party bias . 


and political cant. The proposal would be ridiculous and con- 
temptible if it were not so dangerous to the prosperity and well- 
being of our country. Had Mr. Lloyd George, instead of flinging 
false accusations and unmerited abuse at landowners and game 
preservers who, in number, are a negligible political quantity, used 
his opportunity in the City Temple to indicate how land cultivation 
could be extended and improved by State aid, he would have 
proved himself better worthy of the occasion and of the responsi- 
bility of his high office. 

The last count in his indictment was levelled against the ` idle 
rich, an expression of which he may claim to be the proud 
inventor. They number at least two millions of our population, 
we are told, spend the whole of their time walking about with 
guns on their shoulders and dogs at their heels, or on golf courses. 
or tearing about in motor-cars ; withdraw a large number of capable 
men and women from productive work; and impose a serions 
charge on the community. (The italies are mine.) “> 

Tt is difficult to understand how any responsible Minister. 
n-party platform, 
could have committed himself to such wild and highly imaginative 
social inaccuracies and economic fallacies as these. I hold no 
brief for the ‘ idle rich,’ a body of citizens, if they exist at oe D 
Which I lay no claim to belong. Nor dol venture to write on thcir 
behalf. Such of them as fulfil Mr. Lloyd George s Cepe $ 
the slightest particular can very well look after themselves. ah 
Us assume for the sake of argument that there are some two mull ve 

ritish citizens who spend their time and money iñ S eae 
described. Aga matter of fact, Mr. Amery has already SRI Ben 
loyd George to be entirely wrong in his arithmetic on this pomt. 
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But let that pass. How do rich idle 
community and withdraw capable 4 
productive work? On what principle op a 
Minister of the Crown set himself UP to be 


r 
i i . rrangeme 
individual, his conscience, and his Maker? 7 : nt bet 


is admitted, then there is an end to a] 

responsibility. A Radical Government 
= in the morning, at what hour to go to b 
avoid, and what pleasures and relaxat 
pursue ; and these regulations must apply not only = the ae ot 
whose votes are a negligible quantity, but also to all ies, Bt 
community, including the wage-earners, on whose political i the 
Mr. Lloyd George’s high office depends. The logical resi 
Mr. Lloyd George’s propositions have only to be stated ii fie 
simplest terms in order to show their utter and inherent absurdity, 
But the danger of it all lies in the economic fallacies these proposi: 
tions contain and the great injury they would inflict on employ- 
ment and industrial prosperity if acted on by Government 
Accumulated liquid capital is the foundation of our materal 
wealth and the source of employment. The individuals who own 
and spend most of this capital are rich either because of their own 
thrift and capacity or that of their ancestors. So far as we lave 
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Js the manufacture of motor-cars, sporting guns and rifles, fishing 
rods and tackle, golf clubs, unproductive work ; and is it all to be 
wept away in the Lloyd George millennium? Are horse- 
preeders, jewellers, milliners, picture-hat makers, tailors, hotel 

roprietors, artists—to take at random a few of the thousand-and- 
one industries, trades and occupations that depend on the spending 
powers of the rich in our midst—to be suppressed and disappear, 
and the wage-earners and industrious workers who now live and 
move and have their material being by such means to find some 
other jobs under the new Radical régime? 

One cardinal fact appears to be ignored by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his Utopian dream, namely, that we live in a world of competing 
nations as well as of striving and struggling individuals, and that 
the possessors of liquid wealth whom he attacks can remove their 
capital abroad by a stroke of the pen and at short notice, and 
themselves from his legislative grasp when Radical legislation 
has made this country too hot to hold them, while the wage- 
earners who lose employment in consequence must stay at home 
and suffer the consequences. ‘This is the pity of it. It is only 
the possession of centuries of accumulated capital that justifies or 
makes possible the existence of forty-five millions of population on 
the small area of the British Isles. It is only by measures that 
will tend to increase the aggregate sum of that capital and en- 
courage its employment at home and not abroad that national 
prosperity can be increased and unemployment and destitution 
diminished. Yet he and his school apparently prefer to make 
speeches and advocate measures that arouse cupidity and class- 
hatred on the one hand, create distrust and a sense of insecurity 
on the other, and so tend to increase the very evils proposed to be 
mitigated or cured. 

His final counsel to the meeting, and the people, is to i enlarge 
the purpose of their politics’ with unswerving resolution, and 
presumably on the lines of internecine strife that he sketched in 
his historic and ‘immortal’ speech. So far as we can judge in 
detail of the purpose of Radical polities, which is to be enlarge F 
àù la Lloyd George until redemption is accomplished and materia 
happiness for all obtained, its programme only includes po 
Insurance and higher taxation of land, in addition to the La op 
Exchanges and the Budget already in being, also reduction o 


armaments expenditure whenever possible. In tees pee: 
enlarged’ purpose is still only concerned with ar soon at 


tribution of existin wealth, so far as it remains or Cal 
ome, but has aora of any kind that may La ae s 
aggregate of national and Imperial wealth an d pie pent peas: 
Mperial and Colonial questions and relationship, ee i 
ectly affect material prosperity at home, are left severely alone. 
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‘The practical conceptions of Radical Soci 
examined in detail, are in truth not on] é 
but almost contemptible in scope. 

The dominant idea, as I have alread 
class strife. The minority who happen to own pS tee 
runs the various and complicated wheels of on the capita) X 
and social machine are to be taxed and penali l, ang ta 
their private lives and expenditure put under Sits : & possibly 
wise what is the sense of talking about their han control othe, 
in the vain and mischievous hope that the e 
destitute will be blessed with abundance, or A 
sufficiency, at the rich taxpayers’ expense ! 

Blectioneering oratory may be freely discounted af 
event. But we are not discussing oratory of this ae 
character ; and it is impossible to avoid the expression hate 
regret that Mr. Lloyd George did not attempt a higher and het 
statesmanlike review of the problem of destitution from the Tee 
platform of the City Temple when he had the opportunity, We 
are reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the heterogeneous 
political forces that now dominate the situation in the House of 
Commons are behind Radical Ministers, even on neutral and 
quasi-religious platforms ; that Mr. Amery’s description of the (ity 
Temple speech as ‘Limehouse through the nose’ is not so very 
far off the mark ; and that Radical politicians may still continue 
to appeal to the cupidity of the working classes in order to gain 
votes. Mr. Lloyd George has already made a notable start in this 
direction—Mile End, the 21st of November. 

The problem of destitution is with us still, as it has fee 
the days of the ancient Britons, and as it will be, on the hig i 
Authority, to the end of time. Isit presumptuous to suggest 
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for example, has the Aliens Act remained unenforced and a dead 
letter, and why is the destitute or needy foreigner still allowed 
freely to aggravate our domestic problem? Why is no mention 
made of some practical economic means of improving the cultiva- 
tion of our own soil, of securing more efficient co-operation in the 
marketing and distribution of our own agricultural produce, and 
of bringing people back to the land through the incentive of atta 
ownership by the individual and not by the State? And, lastly 

why is nothing ever said or attempted by the Radical party on fie 
great subject of State-aided colonisation of our fertile unoccupied 
lands beyond the seas, that still await the overflowing man- and 
woman-power of the British home-born race? 

The partisan answer might be that these are mainly Unionist 
proposals, and therefore useless for Radical vote-catching purposes. 
Nevertheless, these and other cognate questions imperatiyely 
demand the serious attention of the electorate in this time of 
political storm and stress, and especially of the fair-minded and 
silent voter, who is here particularly addressed ; while we await 
the advent of an Administration who will attempt the solution of 
our social problems, so far as they are soluble by Government 
action, from a higher standpoint, and with a wider view, than 
anything yet put forward by Radical Ministers. 


Henry SETON-KARR. 
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i IS THERE A CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
? 


Is the existence of a Conservative party under th 

of to-day an ‘organised hypocrisy’? This Question is aske]; 

a tones of varying insistence in many quarters. In some it we 

X with genial evasion ; in many—and some of them the most A 

pected—it is answered by an emphatic affirmative; in few $ i 
met with a categorical denial. 

It is the main purpose of this paper to review with candour the 

political situation and to consider whether there is any grain of 
truth in the above insinuation. 


© Circumstances 


I 


It is common ground that political parties are, to an unusual 
extent, in a condition of disintegration. At all times and inal 
parties there are disintegrating forces at work. Were it cimen 
political atrophy would speedily ensue. Dae 
nothing else than the indispensable solvent which pre bal 
accumulation in the system of noxious acidity. P oli pat pat 
depends upon the preservation of a due balance ™ But there 
between the integrating and disintegrating leet) ich seems 

are times when the latter acquire a predominanc? © the pat! 
permanently to threaten, and does tempor arily be : T T 
fabric itself. Beyond all dispute such a time ae 
emphasise the fact would be to labour a commorp o shall bt 
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to go a long way back. It has, indeed, some ai ofi 
2 condition of political affairs after the disrup ari ob 
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ne absence of a right honourable member for Tamworth doubt- 
Jess ee ee cot s CEE ; otherw 

ance is Striking. Dut, ompletely satisfacto 7 
Bt go back to the close of the American War of aora 
The disasters of the war had broken up the Tory party, which for 
twelve years had been in power nominally under the leadership 
of Lord North, really under that of the King himself. The Whigs 
had come in under the Marquis of Rockingham, and for a few 
months his name had served to conceal, if not to avert, the conflict of 
antagonistic forces in the party which he nominally led, On his 
death in the midsummer of 1782 the full extent of the disintegration 
of his party stood revealed. Lord Shelburne attempted, with the 
aid of Chatham’s youthful son at the Exchequer, to rally the 
‘Chatham Whigs’; but the basis of the Administration was too 
narrow, and Shelburne’s own brilliant but unconvincing person- 
ality inspired nothing but mistrust. The ‘ Jesuit of Berkeley 
Square’ could not hold even his diminutive party together, and 
retained office for little more than six months. The followers 
upon whom he could rely numbered less than 150 ; about 120 Tory 
stalwarts still adhered to North; Charles James Fox led about 
90 Radicals. The remaining 200 members owned no binding 
party allegiance. Then was consummated that celebrated union 
which in the court of historical judicature has been condemned 
with a severity which is perhaps excessive. The Radical followers 
of Fox coalesced with the Tories under Lord North in order to 
put an end to the administration of Lord Shelburne. For five 
weeks King George the Third, then, as often, faithfully reflecting 
the temper of his people, refused to give his confidence to the 
Ministry which was born of this unhallowed union. Shelburne 
resigned on the 24th of February, but not until the 2nd of April 
did the ‘ Coalition * come into office under the nominal leadership 
of the Duke of Portland. The new Ministry did not last out the 
year. “Before Christmas 1783 the young Pitt was ım office, and 
after three months of strenuous and continuous battle in the ed 
Š Commons a general election confirmed him triumphantly 1m 
Ower : 


ise the resem- 


“A sight to make surrounding nations stare, 


3 3) 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care. 


ae m need, and for twenty years 
J unbroken. Under his unchallenged 
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under his trained and trusted lieutenants 
Canning, were almost continuously in power, 
integration a series of really strong administra 
But half a century of office is a strain upon any part Merged, 
illness and resignation of Lord Liverpool in 1827 the 
his wise and conciliatory counsels, the brief but a à removal of 
ship of Canning, the revolt of the stern unbending 7 Premier. 
Sir Robert Peel and the ‘ Duke,’ their surrender to Oe Under - 
1829—these events, following on each other in rapid eel in 
threw the Tory party once more into confusion, To hehe 
years of Tory ascendancy there succeeded fifty years sen 
Government, culminating in Mr. Gladstone’s Radical admin; nig 
tions of 1868 and 1880. Twice only in the interval were the € E 
servatives in power—first under Sir Robert Peel (1841-1846) + 
once again, under Mr. Disraeli (1874-1880). But between 1869 
and 1886 Mr. Gladstone set a pace altogether too fast for his 
followers; many other things besides pace combined to discredit 
his Administration, and for the next twenty years the Salisbury 
Balfour Government reflected the solidly Conservative instincts 
of the country at large. By 1906 that Government had ùnmis- 
takably outstayed its welcome ; it had shed some of its most trusted 
leaders—notably the Duke of Devonshire ; and, above all, it had 
identified itself with a policy which, whatever its intrinsic merits, 
involved nothing less than a revolution in the economic outlook 
of many whose loyalty to Conservative principles was above 
suspicion. ae 
Once again during the last few years all parties have exhibited 
the familiar signs of disintegration ; the House of Commons 18 1 
longer divided between the two great historic parties, and the 
group system has developed with such rapidity that no party i 
command an absolute majority. What this development F 
portend to the future of Party, indeed to the future of ee at 
tary government, no man can confidently foretell. But as 
least may be said, that the supreme necessity of the Sais 
emergence of a strong man and a strong administration. 
principles can it be founded? 
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Imperial unification ; or it may mean merely a sheer and dogged 
opposition to a policy of destruction. And the dichotomy is more 
apparent than real. There 1s unquestionably a disposition in 
certain quarters to wax impatient over what is termed a policy of 
mere negation, and to ignore the fact that there are times mi 
mere resistance to destruction is in itself the most valuable contri- 
bution to the work of edification. Can any genuine Conservative 
doubt that the long and stubborn fight against Parnellite Home 
Rule—a fight waged for twenty years with untiring patience and 
undeviating tenacity—was in itself constructive statesmanship of 
the highest order, and of an order peculiarly appropriate to a Con- 
servative party? Tt is true that this apparently negative attitude 
was combined with firm administration of the law and also with 
the initiation of an unquestionably constructive agrarian policy. 
But I venture to submit that in and by itself the successful defence 
of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
tantamount to a process of political edification. In doing so I am 
conscious that I lay myself open to the charge of insisting upon 
an obvious commonplace, of attacking a position which nobody 
defends. But although no one is likely to question the proposi- 
tion as thus stated, it would be none the less affectation to ignore 
the fact that there have been grumblings among the rank and file 
of the Party ‘at the long maintained refusal of the Conservative 
or Unionist party to place a constructive policy of its own before 
the country.’? A little more encouragement might have fanned 
the embers of discontent into a blaze of open mutiny. 

The fact is that upon the leaders of the Conservative party 
there rests now, as always, a dual obligation : to secure timely 
edification, but not less to avert dilapidation. At times the one 
duty is paramount; at\times the other. The ministerial career 
of the younger Pitt—one of the most sagacious and one of the 
most representative leaders the Party ever possessed—is admir- 
ably illustrative of this truth. During his first nine years of office 
(1784-1793) he devoted his talents to the eminently congenial task 
of promoting a series of important administrative reforms. - he 
finances of the country, gravely disordered by the War of Ame 
Independence, were put upon a sound basis; the lessons ae 
from Adam Smith were applied to the fiscal system with aos fi 
discrimination ; a large measure of autonomy Was granted $ 
two Canadas ; and a scheme for the reconstitution of igs 
ment of British India was carried through with 3 eds 
friction. These and other constructive reforms 1 eee 
that quality of ‘ prosaic sagacity ’ which the late Lor 


K . . tri- 
with felicitous discernment picked out as the characteristic at 


1 Civis Britannicus in The Times, November 11, 1910. 
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bute of his great predecessor. And it was the o... Der, 
; o Les qualit 
nently demanded of a statesman at that epoch. Tt y Preven 
task to guide the country through the transitional ie No easy 
necessarily followed upon the economic upheaval a riod whieh 
cation caused by the Industrial Revolution, 
statesman was ever better qualified than Pitt. fe h a task no 
aware of it. To the work of adapting the old socia] ; © Was wel 
fabric to the new conditions, and of doing this at ones pe Politica] 
and reverently, he would have been well content to aeons] 
political life. But this beneficent and congenial work fee his 
denly interrupted by the catastrophe of the French Ree sud. 
and the outbreak of a European war. Without hesitation on 
not assuredly without regret, the half-finished programme whee 
structive reform was put aside, and all his energies were Rie 
trated upon the task of enabling his country ‘ to save herself by 
her exertions and save Europe by her example.’ Of his ings 
tions he was as conscious as of his capacities. For war adminis- 
tration he had no such unique genius as his father. But we have 
the testimony of Admiral Mahan to the fact that ‘he realised per- 
fectly where Great Britain’s strength lay and where the sphere 
of her efforts. By that understanding he guided her movements, 
and in the final triumph wrought by the spirit of the British nation 
over the spirit of the French Revolution the greatest share cannot 
justly be denied to the chief . . . who never forgot the goal, 
“ Security,” upon which from the first his will was set.’ That 
“security ’ he attained by his concentrated opposition to the forces 
of destruction liberated by the French Revolution and directed by 
the genius of Napoleon. Of constructive reforms in the ordinarily 
accepted sense his later years yielded nothing save the kes 
union with Ireland. To suggest that they were on that accou 
less fruitful of abiding results or less essentially “conse 
seems to me to argue a misconception as to the objects of the higte 
statesmanship. 


IIT 


t 

For this excursion into the history of the past, o “il 
Moment gravely critical for the fortunes of the Party, ® 
more for the future of the Commonwealth, I ma 
These things were written for our instruction. ~°. fuente © 
episodes of the past may perhaps exert a steady08 T in the 
the counsels of the present. I do not wish to GSPY =) for Ù 
lightest degree the efforts of those who seek to prov al 
_ Conservative party the planks of an effective platen ae gyte 
unification, a thorough- overhauling of the taza pen 
_ national defence, a real reform of the Second Chamber: = ua 
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lication of occupying owners, agricultural co-o erati 
provision of popular land banks—these are ‘one high ite 
significance, and not, I should suppose, ineffective ag planks fi a 
party platform. oe 
But I demur to the insinuation that these and like objects can 
alone be properly regarded as ‘ constructive’ ; that such cries onl i 
can be made politically effective, to the exclusion of other ma 
less perhaps superficially attractive in an electioneering sense but 3 
neither less intrinsically important nor less germane to the essere 
tial principles upon which Conservatism can and ought to en i 
The politician who is in the fighting line is apt to exaggerate the 
importance of a platform ; of crowded and enthusiastic meetings - | 
of effective electioneering catchwords. These things are not E 
out their importance. I should be the last person to underrate it. 
But it may be overrated. The issue really lies with the voter who 
professes, when canvassed, that ‘he is no politician’ ; who gives a 
silent and unobtrusive vote and sometimes refrains from giving 
it; who rarely attends political meetings and never takes part in 
the party caucus. This man was hopelessly alienated in 1906 by 
an accumulation of causes which it would serve no useful purpose 
to recall, primarily perhaps by those already enumerated. Of such 
men the late Duke of Devonshire was pre-eminently representa- 
tive; their attitude towards political affairs he, more than any 
statesmen of his time, embodied. It should be the first object of 
Conservatism, without alienating the loyalty or quenching the 
enthusiasm of the strenuous ‘ worker,’ to tap once again this great 
reserve of political force and to recover the allegiance of the 
timorous and retiring citizen. It was the silent voter who, in 
revolt against Gladstonian Radicalism and Parnellite violence, 
kept the Unionist party for twenty years in power. Fifteen years 
ago Mr. Lecky predicted with singular prescience the oncoming 
of the disease which now threatens to undermine the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth. ‘ All the signs of the times,’ he wrote, 
‘point to the probability in England, as elsewhere, g a 
Ministries resting on precarious majorities formed out o zi ef 
pendent or heterogeneous groups. There are few cone 
favourable to the healthy working of parliamentary a are 
or in which the danger of an uncontrolled House of OE. Pe 
more evident. One consequence of this disintegration fe a 
; ae t policies whic: 
ment is a greatly increased probability that po ‘aect. The 
nation does not really care for may be carried mi ae A very 
; : g-r0. SPER tc, 
process which the Americans call “ log-rolling me whi 
easy. . . . Probably still more dangerous 15 the ni ea fish 
the existing state of parliamentary representation ‘some or 
seeking for a popular cry which generally ne appe 
and destructive change in the Constitution. ©" “°°” int 
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is ‘often tempted to outbid its rival.’ The da A t, which 
ever, confined to a party in office : it is equall pa 
to beset a party in opposition. It is the pri 
upo ; 

leaders of the Conservative party, at a momenta Tes 
issues of the highest moment to the Commonwealth tocresiet it 
temptation, and to rely upon those genuinely Come this 
stincts and forces which, however inarticulate, do exist ac 
in reliance upon these forces and in satisfaction of these inst ‘a 
can the Conservative party be, in the long run, other than 
organised hypocrisy.’ 
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The essence of modern Conservatism was never more felici- 
tously expressed than in the adoption of the watchword Imperium 
et Libertas. Both are seriously threatened. The first by neglect 
of the primary duty of self-defence ; by reliance upon the foolish 
vapourings of amiable enthusiasts; by the active hostility 
(diminishing, I trust, but not extinct) of the assailants of the 
Union ; above all, by indifference to the manifest hopes and am- 
bitions of the oversea Dominions. In regard to all these points 
the duty of the Conservative party is at once obvious and generally 
recognised, ; 

The second is perhaps the more pressing as it 1s certainly me 
more insidious danger. Will it be encountered by a front equa’ 
united ? ; 

The situation—it is a commonplace to affirm ee eal 
extreme gravity. There has been nothing like it since | aa 
of revolution, 1848. And then the revolutionary tenia: vital? 
fined to a relatively narrow area. To-day the unrest 2 A nts Us 

are practically world-wide. The same phenomenon gyp? 
to whatever quarter our gaze may turn. In Bengal, a orther? 
‘Berlin, in Paris, in Lisbon, in the industrial districts > sacle 9 


ect 
England and Southern Wales, there is the same nantes 


one of 


; unrest. The insurrectionary spirit is one, thoii Be Jin and 
_ tons of the spirit are infinitely diverse. In Egyp 


n 
Be -<conte? 
Bengal, for example, the exciting cause may be as 


2 Democracy and Liberty, i. 126-7- 
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existing political conditions ; in Paris or South Wales it may b 
primarily economic ; in Lisbon essentially aa ae 
there no common predisposing causes? Two, I think, may be 
detected : material prosperity, combined with ambitious but au 
ficial education. The idea is commonly entertained that the date 
gerous moment in the history of insurrections is one when the 
masses are ill-fed, and seize in dull despair upon political weapons 
for the improvement of their economic condition. But it Is never- 
theless delusive, and is negatived by closer investigation. The 
peasants rose under Wat the Tyler in 1381 at a moment when the 
rate of wages was exceptionally inflated owing to the decimation 
in the ranks of labour caused by the recent ravages of the plague, 
It was not, of course, high wages that led to revolt, but still less 
was it empty stomachs. It was the attempt on the part of the 
manorial lords to re-impose upon peasants, who were materially 
prosperous and had felt the breath of liberty, predial services from 
which they believed themselves to have escaped for ever. Similarly 
in the France of 1789. The unemployed and half-fed artisans of 
Paris gave to the Revolution a violent character which it might 
not otherwise have assumed. But not there, nor by them, was 
the Revolution made. It was made by classes who had attained 
a measure of prosperity, but were excluded from all participation 
in affairs; by peasants who had become the owners of the land 
they tilled, but were still subject to irksome and obsolete obliga- 
tions appropriate to an age and condition of-feudal servitude. It 
was not material hunger but the desire for political liberty and 
social equality which moved the men who made the Revolution. 
Education, too, had done its half-finished and imperfect work. 
Some of these men had read Voltaire and Diderot, many mote 
had been captivated by the flatulent rhetoric of Rousseau. 
Tocqueville has taught us that in a material sense the reign of 
Louis the Sixteenth was the most prosperous period of the old 
French Monarchy. But equality of social and political oppor- 
tunity was denied to the men who largely contributed to this 
prosperity. ‘Lord Acton, in the remarkable volume lately given 
to the world, has analysed with relentless accuracy the condition 
of affairs on the eve of the Revolution. 

This increase (of wealth) [he writes] was wrought by 4 ¢ T op 
the ancient monarchy denied its best rewards, and whom Ne poe ae 
Power in the country they enriched. As their industry effec ative ofa 
the distribution of property, and wealth ceased to be ihe Peete on io 
few, the excluded majority perceived that their disabilities as of state? 
foundation of right and justice, and were unsuppe byte ae 

This is the dangerous moment in social history. Not yee 
the masses are starving, but when, having sati 
3 Lectures on the French Revolution, P- 1. 
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instincts of nature, they awake to a sense of Social anq ; 
inequality. A genuine soul-hunger and a spurig In elect 
combine to generate a discontent which may have uS Soci aif 
of the divine, but is not innocent of other element it Something 
I am not, of course, attempting to suggest any sa ; 
between France on the eve of 1789 and the Engla ecisg 
But I do seek to emphasise one of the most inpre of l 
history : that in the case of ancient fabrics, socia] F lessons of 
political, the critical moment is not while the fabric s Paa or 
even though ruinously intact, but when repairs have beet 
improvements and adaptations are in progress. J} is ee and 
sight, easy to reconcile the evidence of material niet te 
accepted on the testimony of competent statisticians, wie 
equally unquestionable fact of widely diffused unrest, niet 
tion is frequently sought in the fact of imperfect distribution a 
with much show of plausibility. Statistics reveal abounding aggre- 
gate prosperity, and, side by side with it, a seething mass of 
poverty which, if not actually deepening and extending, is yielding 
far too slowly to the many ameliorating agencies in operation. 
Some months ago I called attention in the pages of this Review 
to the apparent paradox of the coincidence of rapidly mounting 
expenditure upon education and upon pauperism. And that 
paradox does not stand alone. In the co-existence of aggregate 
wealth rapidly accumulating and much unameliorated poverty 
some find the explanation of the prevailing unrest. But a closer 
analysis does not sustain the conclusion. On the one hand, 
Labour leaders, like Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., may honestly 
accept, as they industriously disseminate, the highly question 
thesis that ‘increased productivity but tends to swell rent ib | 
profit and leave Labour but a bare living.’* On the oe «al 
Poor Law Commissioners, after their prolonged and k r 
inquiry, and social observers like Mr. W. H. Beveridge, ite ise 
competent and impartial, have a different tale to tell. d by such 
| of nominal wages,’ say the former, ‘ has been accompanle th 
_ @ fall of wholesale and retail prices as implies 4 ae A greater 
Wages, or wages as measured in commodities, consider of the 
than the rise of money wages.” Mr. Beveridge P e writes, 
rtain fact of a rising reward to labour. ) 

__ by the progress of industrial invention, lab 

in particular forms, were being rendered superi 
in the market, then its price should be falling 
ising, and rising while that of most othe’ Sithe 
ast xpi But not less certain t di 001 
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Are we confronted with a paradox or a truism? 
retation of he oe oE be accepted, if my observation 
of contemporary acts is accurate, the paradox is resolved and 
are reduced to insistence on a truism. For there ig a furth fact 
which has, I think, escaped general observation. The i 5 
prevails most, the agitation is loudest, not among the ‘ wie 
tenth,’ not among those whose poverty is abject and chronic H t 
among the ranks of increasingly prosperous artisans, among me { 
and mechanics who earn good wages, whose livelihood is not = 
carious, but who keenly resent the existence of barriers apparel 
insuperable, to the attainment of a higher standard of life, The 
higher standard of material comfort demanded by J. S. Mill as the 
presupposition of all progress for the working classes has been 
already in large measure secured. But the attainment of this, so 
far from satisfying, has merely stimulated other desires. It was 
inevitable ; it might and ought to have been foreseen; it is, if j 
properly interpreted, matter not for regret but for congratulation. 
‘It is- not,’ said Aristotle, “men’s possessions that should be 
equalised, but their desires.’ Such a dictum from the lips of the 
greatest of political philosophers is eminently reassuring. But 
what at the moment we lack is not the enunciation of philosophic 
truths, but competent guidance in a critical and difficult period of 
transition. 

How are we to satisfy legitimate aspirations—social, intellec- 
tual, and political—without endangering the existence of the 
fabric upon the maintenance of which, as many of us conscien- 
tiously believe, all future progress is dependent? The solution, I 
submit, is discoverable only by those who, to whatever party they 
nominally belong, start from a basis of genuine conservatism. 
Both parties—all parties—have their opportunists, always on the 
look-out for the chance of ‘ going one better : than their opponents. 
If such men are permitted to capture the machinery and ie 
the policy of their respective parties we may well despair of 9 
Commonwealth. That one at least of the great Pe ete 
remain true to first principles is the hope which has ine T 
production of this article. But how are pious pie A ie 
translated into effective action; where ate first principles 
found? ; 

To the obligations resting in; me 
Imperium I have already referre Buen: 
selva ie meee. Benya iont Liberty. 
juncture, is its obligation in regard to the ae Jse is nothing 

That priceless heritage, wit ters 
worth, is threatened at the present moment Pe of y 
But its assailants are, for immediate party Ee Bae ‘and upon the | 
centrate in an attack upon the Second Cha: $ eh gees 


If my inter- b - 
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institution of private property. The two are 
nected. In the eyes of many of its most 
chief offence of ee House 3 Lords is that it interno, wes the 
mountable barrier to the realisation of the Col Pos 8 an in e 
7 1 Ee P ectiyi Sur. 
The Second Chamber, it is affirmed, represents Vis opi 
perty. The charge is, in its entirety, notoriousis thing p a 
contains a sufficient element of truth to Tone 3 _URtrue; y 
How can the assault be met? Not merely or nA : amaging 
by reinforcing those elements in the House of ie YI submit, 
the insinuation—though this must be done; but £ which refute 
inducing the Conservative party in the Coma taal More by 
country to relieve the House of Lords of the odium n A 
their defence of property by itself assuming the obiet i to 
fulfilment of this pre-eminently Conservative duty hae The 
much left to the House of Lords. Any properly constituted Se a 
Chamber, whether hereditary inat : cond 

ber, , Y, Nominated, or elected, must p 
tenacious of the rights of property ; it must interpose a barrier i 
Collectivist assaults. But such assaults ought not to be allowed 7 
fall exclusively upon the Second Chamber. Has there been no dis- 
position in the party to allow this? What support did Mr. Harold 
Cox get from the Tories in the last House of Commons when he 
attempted to extract the Socialist virus from a score of ‘ Liberal’ 
measures? Such a function could more safely be left to the Lords 
who have no constituents! It would be uncandid not to admit 
many splendid exceptions. The Finance Bill of 1909, for 
example, and the Licensing Bill were fought with magnificent 
spirit by the attenuated party in the Commons and with not less 
spirit in the country. But with the Collectivist enemy a party 
which is genuinely Conservative can hold no parley. To do so is 
bad tactics as well as bad faith. I should be the last person to 
desire that the lines of parties should correspond with a social or 
economic cleavage. On every ground such a correspondence 1 
most earnestly to be deprecated ; but it is one of the primary quis 
of a Conservative party to convince the manual workers that ie 
permanent interests of labour cannot really be served by ie 
triumph of a flamboyant and predatory Socialism. The Base ng 
and missionaries of this cult have been allowed to 8% ? king 
start. The minds of the better educated among the my bat 
classes are saturated with the sophisms of Karl Marx. P 
been browsing for years upon the delectable pastures P Heny 
by the fallacious but not unimpressive rhetoric © ja which 
ee Comparatively few people seem to realise i larg? 
me doctrines of these two writers have obtaine 
sections of the working classes of this country: Bn 
na hih they hold so tenaciously may p ntific t eor) 

, Nor even realised by themselves. The £ i 
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of ‘ surplus value,’ the notion that all wealth is 
Jabour, the ideas that profits represent a dedy 
and that rent is robbery, have filtered through from Marx qd 
George, and have permeated popular literature and Rey 
popular reasoning to an extent which is hardly credible by those 
who are not in personal contact with both, 

For this unhappy development I know of no permanent 


created by manual 
ction from wages, 


remedy except better and higher education in citizenship. We 


have got to build upon the foundations laid by the 

Education Act of 1870. Sir Richard Jebb eae te Ge 
years ago, of the dangers ahead. ‘ Elementary instruction, unless 
crowned by something higher, is not only barren but may even be 
dangerous. It is not well to teach our democracy to read unless 
we also teach it to think.’ To this paramount obligation the 
party to which Sir Richard Jebb belonged have not at all times 
perhaps shown themselves sufficiently alive. Nefas ab hoste 
doceri. But in this respect the Conservative party has something 
to learn and some leeway to make up. There may, indeed, be 
some who think that already too much has been done. As an 
academic opinion this view is entitled to respect; as “practical 
politics’ it is not arguable. For education presents one of the 
cases where it is obviously impossible to go back; where the only 
path of safety consists in a bold advance. The food has been 
already swallowed ; it is of prime importance to the body politic 
that it should be properly digested. 

But the remedy which is here prescribed cannot from the 
nature of the case be expected to work quickly. What, in the 
meantime, is to be done? It is, in the first place, supremely 
important that the Conservative party itself should preserve an 
absolutely clear conscience in this matter. No one supposes that 
the party will embrace Collectivism, but there must be no philan- 
derings with it, nor even any approaches, however platonic. ie 
a thoughtful writer remarked some years ago : ‘ Tt is not pe 
to be continually taking steps towards Socialism mito oue i 
arriving at the goal.” Obsta principiis. Of this soun fe A 
the Party has not always been sufficiently observant m i SP 
It is, after all, the English way. A grievance exists, a ee 
obtrudes itself. A practical and immediate remedy m nd 
applied at once. Whether this involves 4 departure anh aie fe 
and accepted principle nobody inquires ; OF if he zr advantages, 
brushed aside as ‘academic.’ The method has w ciples whi 
but is not without its dangers. By this Coe Ee extension 
are not intrinsically sound and are capable of dang essity, into the 
Msinuate themselves, under cover of a a application of 
heart of the English Statute Book. At each fre 
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the questioned principle resistance weakens, a 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible the whole x : 
impregnated with the virus, and recovery of ae em beco 2 
hopeless. In regard to social reform the Party hae health « 
of which it may well be proud, and no well-wisher 
that in the prosecution of this task it should hesitate p 
But between social reform and Collectivism there js ae 
not merely of degree but of kind. To take an exa 
parties are agreed on the necessity of a comprehensive ie All 
invalidity insurance. This may be framed in such a eme of 
either to enervate or to stimulate; to undermine self-telin y ag 
to promote it. We have ready to hand machinery which Rte i 
out a long period has been elaborated and perfected by the ‘ane i 
labours of individuals belonging almost exclusively to the fae 
trial classes. One of these great benefit societies—the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows—has lately been celebrating its centenary 
amid a chorus of congratulations. This and other societies have 
steadily fought their way through a series of difficulties, legal and 
actuarial, but they can look back upon a magnificent record of 
social helpfulness. They represent—in no party sense—a conser- 
vative element in the State deserving of the most cordial encourage- 
ment. They represent—again in the best sense—the principle of 
individualist association and mutual self-help. The principles for 


- which they stand may by legislation be strengthened and enforced, 


or they may be fatally undermined. The one road is that of State 

help and social reform, the other is that of Collectivism and State 
tyranny. To help them towards the one goal, to obstruct the 

other, is an obvious and insistent obligation upon the Conservative 
party. peel ed 
The same principle of liberty is still more seriously eee 1 
in another direction. There is a clamorous demand for eee 
termed—with some lack of exactitude—a ‘ reversal’ of we me 
judgment. That judgment having been delivered by v ae 
Court of Appeal cannot be ‘ reversed ’ ; but the op ee aa Jegali- 
may, of course, be legalised by Act of Parliament. TR ola 
sation the Conservative party should, I submit, in Pronit 
sreat principle, offer the most nnooinptrom Ee an in the 
the po 
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or burial ‘ benefits ’ ; and (ii.) to substitute collec 
argaining between employers and employed. a 
a irant of trade’ they were for a iat tine dene A ; 
public opinion and discouraged by the Legislature and the Contig 
Since 1871, however, the Legislature has in its discretion decided 
to confer upon these associations certain exceptional privileges 
They were, for example, exempted from the application of the 
common law of conspiracy, but this concession was made to them 
specifically on the ground of their being trade combinations. Of 
these combinations the Courts, less obnoxious to political pressure 
than the Legislature, still continued to manifest considerable 
suspicion. But the Taff Vale judgment was followed by the Act 
of 1906. That Act was denounced by Lord Halsbury as one 
‘for legalising tyranny and for the purpose of taking people out- 
side the ordinary Courts of law.’ Lord James of Hereford, speak- 
ing of the effect of Clause IV. of that Act, used words not less 
emphatic : ‘ Simply register yourself as a trade union; whatever 
wrong you may inflict, whatever destruction of property may be 
caused, we, the Legislature, give our blessing to go forth and do 
it.’ But privileges so exceptional were not enough for the Social- 
ists, who had by now captured, to a considerable extent, the 
machinery of these trade associations. They claimed the right, 
out of funds subscribed by their members for specified objects 
sanctioned by the Legislature, to provide payment for members 
of Parliament. To such an appropriation of their funds some of 
the more independent members have demurred, and the highest 


tive for individual 


‘tribunals of the land have sustained their objection. But for men 


of independent temper, those who at present control the policy of 
trade unions have no use. If they object to pay for the mis- 
representation of their political opinions let them go. _ But to go 
Means not only loss of savings, loss of prudent provision against 
sickness, unemployment and old age, it means also, as things 
are, loss of the opportunity of working at the craft to which they 
have been trained. The threat of expulsion from the trade union 
is to the modern workman hardly less terrible than was a 
sentence of excommunication to the medimval Catholic. p 
their valiant resistance to unspeakable tyranny Mr. Osborne ahg 
those who are associated with him deserve we 


and political liberty. M 
of electors of 2 


interests or opi p 
associations f 
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other purposes. More particularly is this the cag 
privileges have by the Legislature been conf 
view of the particular purposes for which they were em in 
The trade unions cannot eat their cake and have it e blah Y 
ment of a position peculiarly privileged they n N the enio 
the limitations incidental thereto. How would that u 
—to say nothing of the Courts—regard the approp long 
dividends belonging to the shareholders in the Great W 100 Of the 
way Company to a fund for the maintenance of a mem a Rail. 
ment? But if the Socialist majority in a trade mnie Parlia. 
flout the opinions of a Liberal or Conservative minorit aN m 
there to prevent the Unionist majority among the shar r 
the Great Southern and Western defying the wishes and E : 
the dividends of a Home Rule minority? Suy 
Mr. Frederic Harrison can hardly be accused of either political 
obscurantism or lack of sympathy for the ideals of working-men 
But no reactionary Tory has denounced more vigorously the idea 
of ‘reversing’ by legislation the principles laid down in the Osborne 
judgment. ‘ For fifty years,’ he writes, ‘I have ardently striven 
to maintain trade-unionism as the main stronghold of Labour for 
bettering its position. And I should see with grief and foreboding 
that the trade interests and the benefits it has secured so long to 
workmen, their children, their homes, should be sacrificed to a 
revolutionary idealism which begins by defying financial honesty 
and the fundamental law of fair contract, and can only end in 
social anarchy and the dissolution of the realm.’* Never was 
liberty, industrial and political, more seriously menaced; never 
was there a more compelling appeal to the Party to whom, at m 
juncture, its maintenance is pre-eminently confided. a ; 
years ago Mr. Drummond, then Under-Secretary at the Cast a 
startled the landlords of Ireland by an enunciation of the E 
that ‘ property has its duties as well as its rights.’ The a ie 
clearly come round when it is essential to emphasise ® ae at 
obvious truism that ‘ property, whether large or small a ' 
ever its nature, has its rights as well as its obligaioa is 
Socialist attack is delivered all along the line ; it may DPN the 
the landed properties of the ‘Dukes,’ but it will e 
hardly accumulated savings of the thrifty poor. < vest 
perty whether it take the form of land, or of savine! ritsel) 
a trade union or a co-operative society, OT, indeed, ‘ng n0 8 ac 
and between the different forms of the accursed cf 
can ultimately discriminate. This is a pon 
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ty 
s The Times, October 26, 1910. ; : The PE Pa 
° Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. i. ¢-* ee foundati 
which every man has in his own labour, as it is the one 
other property, so it is the most sacred and inviolable. 
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obvious to those who think, is not sufficiently impressed upon 
À Y those who do. not. It is easy to create prejudice against great 
Jandlords and wealthy capitalists. It would quickly te dissipated 
if the elementary truth were realised that by no possibility can the 
small man ultimately escape if the big man be hit. On the 
he contrary, the way of escape is much easier for the big man; in a 
il raid on property it is the, small owner who is most defenceless. 
Such, as it appears to me, are some of the points at which a 
truly Conservative party is called upon to repel the attack upon 
liberty. But for the moment they all merge in an obligation 
which, if not greater, is more insistent. It is not only individual 
liberty that is in grave peril to-day, nor industrial liberty ; it is 
constitutional liberty that is still more grievously threatened. | 
I must not abuse the hospitality of this Review by re-stating 
the case in favour of a really effective Second Chamber. More 
than once have I been permitted to make some contribution to 
that discussion. ` Too tardily has the Conservative party come to 
see, partly under the exhortations of Lord Rosebery, more undef 
the pressure of events, that now more than ever there is needed 
the interposition of a strong Second Chamber, and that the need 
to is not supplied by the existing House of Lords. Far larger than 
any Second Chamber in the world, it is hopelessly unwieldy in 
size, with the result that the old safety-valve of the Constitution— 
the Royal prerogative of creating peers—is virtually closed. Based 
far more exclusively than any existing Senate or Upper House 
upon the hereditary principle, it adjusts itself too slowly to changes 
his in public sentiment. Clothed by an unwritten Constitution with 
powers which are theoretically all but co-ordinate with those of 
the Lower House, it hesitates, sometimes with fatal results, to 
exert them. The result is that while it is frequently exhibited as 
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© 
do 


a a hindrance to reform, it is not really effective as a ora $ 

oss revolution. Be it admitted that at the moment its aet ee 

i in the eyes of its enemies, is that it has attempted n ae RE 

he various predatory proposals, and to resist ill-digested ook ies 

h conceived schemes of spoliation. No detached BR me 

he the truth of this charge. But it is nevertheless true coe ae 

a performance of those functions which properly SE ue in its 

iD Second Chamber the House of Lords 1s almost Bee sition. 

i ineffectiveness, as it is absolutely unique m AA a akc: 

T Under these circumstances it is difficult ene may be some 

ob that between its weakness and its constitution Hon are now, in ' 
oe Connexion. That is clearly the view of the Peers y a have been E 

` hot haste, setting their hands to a task m a times of 
H j effectually accomplished during the eas 7 i d and tar 


Unionist ascendanc wisely arty 
y. But however un E : 
undertaken, it is a task whick no truly Conservative part 
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neglect, and which must, now or later, p 
successful accomplishment. Should we faj 
become the laughing-stock of nations which ; ly 
proud to model their political institutions upon our V 
shall facilitate the work of those who are þ ent neil Own, byt 
ment, but upon destruction. 2 Upon ; p 

Much that I have written: above may be deemed ' : 
priate to a time of armed truce than to a moment om appro. 
battle. We are once more in the thick of a Party fight pru 
of which none can forecast. But the war between m he isu 
principles of true Conservatism and revolutionary Rai 
between the principles of liberty, industrial, india 
political, and those of tyranny is not going to be decided for 5 
by a single encounter. Whichever Party may emerge N 
from the struggle which is already upon us, the foregoing ie 
siderations will remain, I venture to submit, not only true bt A 
apposite. The neglect of them has not tended to edification in | 
the vast; it may in the future spell disaster not merely for a Party 
' ior the State. 

= J. A. R. Marrom. 
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